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A  Photograph  of  Plymouth  Rooks. 

This  time  we  give  our  readers  a  picture  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  as  they  are.  and  not  as  they 
.should  be.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  birds  in  proper 
position.  They  are  liable  to  be  frightened  at 
strangers.  Notice  that  the  male  is  looking  for- 
ward as  though  he  did 
not  like  the  way  mat- 
ters stand,  and  would 
not  straighten  himself 
up.  In  that  position 
the  photographer, 
Hammond,  of  Green- 
port,  N .  Y.,  caught  the 
pair,  and  tne  artist,  J. 
Henry  Lee.  of  Indian 
apolis,  Indiana,  repro- 
duced it  exactly  like 
the  photograph.  Every 
feather  is  barred,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  tail 
leathers,  and  the  deep, 
compact  body  of  the 
bird  is  shown.  The 
madam  s  a  t  d  o  w  n 
(lady  like)  and  the 
photographer  was 
compelled  to  humor 
her.  They  are  owned 
by  Captain  Charles  M. 
Gr'fnng,  Shelter  Is- 
land, Suffolk  county 
N.  Y„  and  the  Captain 
says  he  wished  to  show 
his  birds  just  as  they 
are.  His  premiums  at 
the  New  York  show, 
at  Buffalo,  and  other 
places,  give  his  Ply. 
mouth  Rocks  and 
Light  Brahmas  a  high 
position.  He  is  honest, 
just  and  reliable,  and 
never  allows  a  cus- 
tomer to  be  dissatis- 
fied. The  editor  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper 
has  ordered  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs  from  him, 
and  the  leading  breed- 
ers buy  from  him.  His 
prices  are  moderate 
and  his  stock  the  best 
to  be  had.  His  Light 
Brahma  pullet  took 
the  first  prize  in  her 
class  at  Buffalo.  The 

cut  in  this  issue  shows  the  birds  just  as  they 
were  taken. 


more  "  awards  "  than  he  couldget  in,  so  he 
gets  mad,  and  speaks  out.  Here  is  what  he  says: 
'  From  now  until  late  in  summer  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  in  every  poultry  paper  we  pick  ub 
the  list  of  awards  "of  different  poultry  shows. 
"John  Brown  1st,  Bob  Smith  2d."  over  and  over 
till  one  almost  regrets  that  he  knows  a  hen  from 
a  rooster.   \\  hat  right  has  a  publisher  to  give 


season." 

Bro.  Darrah.  of  the  Fancier's  Review,  saw  the 
above,  and  became  inspired  to  write  as  follows: 
"That's  just  what  The  Review  has  been  claim- 
ing for  years— well,  not  exactlv  that  for  we  are 
under  two  years  of  age  yet  But  it's  all  non- 
sense for  every  poultry  journal  in  the  land  to 
publish  every  prize  winner's  awards  at  every 
poultry  show.  Poul- 
raen  take  poultry- 
papers  for  the  infor- 
mation they  contain 
that  will  help  them  in 
their  business,  but  the 
real,  practical  value 
of  a  page  or  two  of 
prize  awards  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  Chinese  al- 
manac The  journal 
that  comes  nearest 
to  telling  its  readers 
what  they  want  tor 
know,  is  the  one  that 
"gets  there." 

And  the  Poultry" 
Keeper  remarks  that 
as  it  has  no  "dead 
heads,"  hereafter  all 
high  scores  a  n  d 
awards  must  not  be 
allowed  to  drive  cus^ 
torn  away  from  its  ad- 
vertisers. We  will 
publish  the  awards 
hereafter  only  as  ad- 
vertisements, and 
when  paid  for.  We 
will  publish  all  details 
of  shows,  list  of  offi- 
cers, reports  of  shows, 
prizes  icon  by  our  ad- 
vertisers, but  those 
who  do  not  patronize 
us  will  receive  no  pa- 
tronage from  us, 
"Sauce  for  the  goose," 
etc. 


Braden  and  Darrah  Strike  Oil. 

Bro.  Braden,  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal, 
"Dayton,  Ohio,  has  probably,  like  us,  received 


PYMOUTH  ROCKS  FROM  LIFE. 

Owned  by  Chas.  M.  Crifflng,  Shelter  Island,  New  York. 

several  inches  of  advertising  space  in  the  way 
of  show  reports  to  men  who  never  give  him  a  red 
cent  for  the  use  of  his  advertising  columns? 
What  does  the  Florida  reader  of  his  paper  care 
if  Bill  Snags  did  take  1st  on  ducks  at  a  Wiscon- 
sin show?  Is  it  any  money  in  the  California 
reader's  pocket  to  kiiow  that  Sam  Swipes'  hen 
won  3d  in  Canada?  No;  but  he  will  have  it  im- 
pressed upon  his  memory  before  another  show 


What  have  the  "em- 
inent lobbyists"  ever 
done  for  the  poultry- 
interests  other  than  to 
get  elected  to  office, 
play  the  free  commu- 
nication racket  for 
their  own  pockets, and 
raise  rows  in  order  to 
get  themselves  eleva- 
ted to  position,  that 
their  names  may  be 
paraded  as  the  high 
grand  moguls  of  the 
fraternity?  Not  one  of  them  ever  advanced  an 
idea  worthy  of  consideration. 


If  you  want  a  grand  table  fowl,  a  breed  that 
lays  well,  and  which  produces  the  largest  cap- 
ons, try  the  Dorkings,  or  cross  Dorking  males  on 
the  hens  of  any  of  our  large  breeds. 
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Reviewing  the  Standard  Work. 

Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  in  a  letter  below,  reviews  the 
illegal  work  at  Buffalo,  and  points  out  the  errors 
made.  He  shows  that  the  clique  began  its  work 
at  St.  Louis.  The  work  of  giving  out  a  just  and 
fair  standard  has  been  hindered  by  the  tricky 
politicians  and  poultry  jobbers,  some  of  whom 
do  not  own  a  bird,  but  buy  from  outsiders,  their 
aim  being  to  get  their  names  in  the  list  of  officers 
in  order  that  reliability  may  be  supposed  to  rest 
on  them.  The  rascality  of  the  hucksters  is  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Felch  in  his  letter,  the  only  objec- 
tion being  its  length.  He  says : 

I  take  up  the  Boston  Globe  for  March  5th,  and 
count  23  illustrations— photo  electrotypes— of  the 
men,  women,  Senate  chamber,  street  parade,and 
public  decorations  incident  to  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  at  Washington.  This  paper  thus 
acknowledges  the  needs  of  the  hour,  for  it  sees 
that  while  they  now  have  125.000  subscribers, 
that  this  liberal  course  not  only  stamps  on  the 
memory  of  these  125,000  the  image  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  ladies  of  the  White  House,  so  clearly  that 
whenever  these  men  and  women  are  seen  they 
will  be  recognized,  but  they  know  that  fully  40,- 
000  people  more  will  read  their  written  descrip- 
tion and  the  President's  message,  because  of 
these  "Profile  illustrations"  which  have  called 
attention  to  them.  They  also  know  that  fully 
50,000  men  will  buy  these  very  illustrations,  and 
secure  a  general  and  pretty  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  events  through  the  sense  of  sight,  who 
never  read  at  all.  What  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense to  a  nation  it  is  to  change  its  chief-magis- 
trate. Thus  do  they  give  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  business  and  quicken  thought  and  action  in 
the  middle  classes  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
poorer  and  laboring  classes  have  been  wonder- 
fully educated  in  the  past  five  years  since  which 
times  illustrations  have  been  accepted  and  used 
as  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  educational  agencies. 

This  is  public  enterprise ;  this  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  public  necessity.  How  long  would 
a  paper  exist  that  does  not  keep  abreast  of  the 
times:  and  which  does  not  even  forestall  and 
furnish  these  ne  w  needs  for  education  and  re- 
form. Private  enterprise,  as  seen  in  the  Poul- 
try World,  has  given  to  the  readers  of  that 
journal  the  photo-electro  of  the  President,  Sec- 
retary, and  Advisory  Board,  so  true  to  life  as  to 
be  "typical"  of  the  men.  Will  any  one  deny 
that  all  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  fail 
to  call  by  name  the  one  sought  by  observation  of 
these  photo  electros?  In  the  face  of  these  tilings 
did  the  A.  P.  A.  show  wisdom  in  expunging  pro- 
files from  the  Standard?  Must  the  society,  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  a  few,  be  accused  of  not 
being  abreast  of  the  times?  Even  taking  the  very 
poorest  profiles  of  the  set  is  there  not  some  one 
that  would  have  been  enlightened,  and  set  his 
taste  and  intellect  to  work  to  see  what  there  was 
of  the  breed?  Was  there  not  enough  in  them  all 
to  set  criticism  to  work,  and  thereby,  by  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  society,  have  secured  a  set 
of  profiles  that  would  have  established  all  breeds 
in  America  in  a  fixed,  staple,  and  practical  struc- 
ture, to  which  in  time  we  could  have  looked  at 
with  pride.  Has  the  A.  P.  A.  been  wiser  than 
everybody  else  in  stamping  "obsolete"  the 
best  Standard  they  have  ever  had?  Would 
not,  had  (we  retained  the  profiles,)  they 
have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  poultry  world, 
by  their  increased  interest  in  the  matter,  the 
same  as  we  see  in  the  case  we  present  above?  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  expunging  of  the  profits  has 
checked  the  sale  of  the  Standard?  Is  there  a 
breeder  that  dare  deny  that  these  profiles  would 
have  had  an  effect  upon,  and  an  interest  for,  the 
novice  that  would  have  been  benefical? 

Does  any  one  deny  that  they  would  have  had 
the  effect  to  dictate  a  definite  and  individual 
type  for  each  breed  that  would  have  made  them 
distinct  and  definite  from  all  other  breeds  ? 
AVill  any  advanced  breeder  take  the  stand  that 
we  can  perfect  a  breed  till  we  have  a  fixed  and 
standard  recognized  type  and  form  for  the 
breed  ?  Tell  me  how  better  we  can  secure  race, 
types,  and  as  sure,  as  in  a  profile.  Tell  me  how 
otherwise  we  can  prevent  individual  breeders 
from  side-tracking  these  breeds  into  false  types. 
The  moment  they  find  themselves  in  such  a  posi- 
tion thev  will  connive  to  have  the  "Standard" 
changed  to  fit  that  innovation  of  theirs. 

If  the  foregoing  is  true  what  have  they  who 
controlled  the  expunging  of  profiles  done  for  the 
A.  P.  A?  Will  it  redound  to  their  honor  ?  Have 
they  lifted  the  standard  of  American  poultry 
thereby,  or  have  they  cast  a  block  before  the 
wheels  of  that  progress  in  American  poultry 
culture  that  has  marked  the  past  ten  years  in 
this  industry  ?  One  who  voted  to  expunge  says: 
"I,  for  one,  do  not  want  these  profiles ;  they  are 
too  good ;  they  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  sale 
of  poor  birds."  Gentlemen,  do  we  desire  the 
sale  of  poor  birds  in  preference  to  raising  the 
standard  of  the  breeds  ?  Is  it  the  work  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  to  secure  the  sale  of  inferior  stock,  or  is 
it  the  work  of  that  society  to  improve  the  breeds? 
Which  find  you  in  its  preamble  ?  I,  for  one.  am 
at  loss  to  see  what  motive  actuated  the  movers 
in  this  matter.  Can  they  tell  themselves  what 
there  is  of  good  to  accrue  to  the  society,  that  will 
be  greater  than  the  profile  movement  would  have 
accomplished  ? 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  did  not  give  a 
single  valid  reason  worthy  of  a*  breeder,  but  sim- 
ply voted  them  out,  to  satisfy  a  personal  pride. 
The  whole  tiling  was  a  scheme,  which  act  can  be 
questioned  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality, 
and  all  I  ask  is  coolness  enough  left  to  candidly 
canvass  the  situation,  and  the  many  small  things 
connected  with  the  subject  that  has  made  the 
past  three  years  in  the  life  of  the  A.  P.  A.  one  to' 
be  questioned  as  one  of  boyish  misrule,  com- 
pared to  what  it  should  iiave  been— the  impar- 
tial, honest  work  of  thinking  men.  To  revive 
the  actions  of  the  past,  the  meetings,  and  note 
these  things,  perpetrated  in  opposition  to  all 
precedents  of  the  Society  actions,  and  we  have: 

First,  at  St.  Louis,  the  spectacle  of  a  man  log- 
rolling to  be  Secretary,  before  he  was  even  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  elected  before  he 
was  eligible,  as  judged  by  all  previous  rules,  viz: 
that  all  officers  were  to  be  life-members.  He 
did.  at  my  citation  of  the  fact,  pay  the  balance 
between  annual  membership  and  life  member- 
ship at  the  time  of  being  declared  elected. 

Second.  There  were  elected  to  the  Executive 
Board,  and  to  Vice-Presidents,  those  of  annual 
membership,  who,  while  annual  members  only, 
voted  to  determine  the  place  of  meeting,  a  thing 
never  before  permitted  in  the  Society. 

Tliird.  Never  before  has  any  change  ever  been 
made  in  any  Standard,  whether  an  old  one,  or  a 
new  one,  just  printed,  without  notice  of  sixty 
days  being  given  before  the  meeting  at  which 
meeting  such  change  was  to  be  made. 

Fourth.  Seeing  the  evils  that  were  creeping 
into  the  society  provision  was  made  to  repeal  the 
cause  that  had  made  some  of  these  things  possi- 
ble, by  revising  the  constitution,  and  committees 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  annual 
membership.  This  prevented  any  further  indul- 
gence in  a  questionable  habit  of  allowing  an 
nual  members  holding  office,  or  the  making  of 
annual  members  in  a  locality  to  secure  local 
legislation.  We  amended,  also,  so  that  a  single 
State  could  not,  by  an  undue  quota  of  its  officers, 
control  its  legislation  in  that  way.  After  doing 
all  this  we  established  a  precedent  of  allowing 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  "Standard"  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Thus,  in  one  ruling,  have  we,  if 
such  actions  be  not  maintained  as  supported  by 
the  constitution,  rendered  void  all  the  work 
done  to  strengthen  the  safeguards  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Article  VII.,  of  the  Constitution  reads:  "This 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  By-Laws,  having 
been  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
members  present  at  a  regular  meetir.g  of  tlie 
organization,  they  can  only  be  repealed  or 
amended  by  a  like  vote.  Such  repeal  or  amend- 
ment shall  be  offered  in  writing,  and  be  for- 
warded by  the  person  proposing  the  same,  to 
both  President  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  cause 
such  repeal  or  amendment  to  be  printed  and 
mailed  to  every  individual  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation, at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  meeting 
at  which  said  repeal  or  amendment  is  to  be  con- 
sidered." There  is  not  a  doubt  that  all  revisions 
by  committees,  reported  at  Indianapolis,  was 
accepted  and  adopted,  and  ordered  printed  and 
distributed. 

I  would  ask  the  question,  when  in  Congress,  a 
law  is  passed  at  its  final  passage,  unless  there  is 
a  proviso  in  the  enactment,  that  law  becomes  in 
force  from  the  time  of  the  enactment.  So  did 
the  "Standard"  formulated  and  adopted  at  In- 
dianapolis. 

The  intent  of  our  Constitution  the  society  has, 
in  the  past,  respected,  and  lias  never  changed  a 
word  in  any  new  "Standard."  or  old  one,  except 
it  was  the  result,  of  a  resolution  through  com- 
mittees appointed,  and  represented  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting.  This  had  become  recognized 
law  with  us, -and  the  principle  has  never  been 
violated  until  the  Buffaio  meeting:  and  here  we 
find  the  Society  establishing  a  precedent  that 
has  broken  down  all  our  safeguards,  and  made 
void  all  the  new  enactments  of  protection  we 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  abolition  of  annual 
membership  and  equal  distribution  of  offices  to 
the  different  States.  There  is  not  a  meeting  on 
record,  previous  to  the  St.  Louis  meeting, 
that  the  Society  has  not  demanded  that  officers 
should  be  life  members,  and  that  all  change  in 
our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  arid  "Standard," 
should  be  done  in  accordance  with  Article  ATI., 
as  quoted  above. 

Let  us  look  at  the  only  citation  that  has  a  par- 
allel action  on  all  the  editions  of  the  "Standard," 
and  we  see,  in  1878.  the  "Standard"  criticized  so 
severely  that  the  Executive  Committee  deemed  a 
meeting  in  New  York  necessary  to  hear  the 
malcontents,  but  action  was  deferred  through 
notice,and  in  1879 the  work  was  revised.and  from 
time  to  time  revisions  were  made  by  notices  to 
amend,  till,  in  18S3,  at  Worcester,  a  general  re- 
vision, and  as  in  the  past  year  printing  had  been 
done,  in  1884  we  met  at  Toledo,  and  the  work 
was  found  not  satisfactory,  so  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  correct  and  harmonize,  and  to  re- 
port at  the  next  annual  meeting.  This  was  done, 
and  the  society  adopted  the  committee's  amend- 
ments, and  voted  that  the  "Standard"  should  be 
unaltered  for  five  years.  All  this  was  in  keep- 
ing and  with  respe'ct  to  our  constitutions. 

Now  came  up  the  revision  of  1888.  and  at 
Buffalo,  instead  of  notice  to  revise,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  do  the  work,  and  report  to  a  subsequent 
meeting,  the  members  present  assume  the  right 
of  usurpation  and  alter,  without  notice,  the 


"Standard."  They  have  broken  and  made  void, 
the  law  of  reverence  and  adhesion  to  tlie- 
spii  it  and  Intent  of  our  constitution, by  establish- 
ing precedent  that  made  void  our  customs  and 
usages,  and  launched  our  Society  into  anarchy, 
and  to-day  our  law  is  not  vouched  safe  to  us  only 
twelvemonths  at  a  time;  for  by  this  precedent 
we  have  turned  over  all  law,  and  as  the  Stand-- 
ard  now  shows  on  our  records,  even  if  let  alone 
we  have  the  present  Standard  for  just  five  years,, 
for  that  is  all  the  vote  says.  The  law  shall 
stand.  The  1883  Standard  expired  of  limitation 
in  the  same  way,  and  in  five  years  and  a  day,  if 
no  more  legislation  be  enacted,  we  fall  back  on 
the  Standard  of  1879. 

There  is  no  section  in  our  Constitution  that 
goes  behind  the  actual  vote  of  the  Society,  and 
precedent  governs  all.  Thus  is  it  that  this  dis- 
respect for  all  our  usages.  We  at  Buffalo  estab- 
lished a  precedent  so  dangerous  that  it  should 
set  every  honest-hearted  member  to  be  looking 
out  for  some  means  by  which  we  may  restore  the 
safeguards  of  our  Society.  Shall  we  rescind,  as 
unconstitutional,  this  hasty  legislation ;  or  shall 
we  repeal  all  acts  where'by  we  established  a 
scale  of  points,  retaining  symmetry  as  one  of  its 
sections  m  fairness  to  those  who  accepted  sym- 
metry to  be  controlled  by  profiles,  and  formu- 
late a  new  scale  of  points?  Also  to  revise  the 
Constitution,  so  that  any  breed  admitted  with  a 
Standard  adopted  shall  remain  law  for  five 
years,  or  till  otherwise  revised,  and  that  all  leg- 
islation contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  said 
act  to  be  void  until  by  mode  herein  established, 
said  Constitution  shall  be  amended? 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  action  at  Buffalo 
has  jeopardized  the  well  being  of  the  Society  No- 
one  can  call  the  action  wisdom.  Did  the  repeal 
even  of  profiles  pass  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  is  the 
question?  Had  we  not  better  go  back  and  keep- 
our  law  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  cause  of  this  trouble,, 
made  possible  by  annual  membership  at  Indian- 
apolis. Without  that  annual  membership  sym- 
metry would  not  have  been  retainedin  the  scale 
of  points  without  the  profile  principle  introduced, 
to  influence  the  judges  in  applying  symmetry 
and  illustrate  its  meaning.  Even  then  the  help- 
of  annual  membership  would  not  have  secured 
the  retention  of  symmetry  as  a  part  of  the  scale 
of  points.  Now,  at  Buffalo,  we  have  established 
a  precedent  that  will  enable  those  opposed  to- 
symmetry  to  demand  the  restoration  of  profiles 
or  the  rejection  of  symmetry  and  the  formula- 
tion of  a  new  scale  of  points,  and  they  are  justi- 
fied in  so  doing.  Suppose  I  notify,  by  this  arti- 
cle, that  I  shall,  by  resolution,  "JRe'solve,  That 
whereas  the  American  Poultry  Association,  has, 
at  Buffalo.January  19th,1889.established,by  their 
votes,  which  changed, without  notice,  the  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,  a  precedent  which  weakens 
the  safeguards  of  the  Association,  and  I  hereby 
give  notice  that  I  shall,  at  our  next  meeting, 
move  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  Standard, 
that  the  well  being  of  the  society,  and  the  wishes- 
of  the  majority  of  its  members  in  regard  to  the 
Standard  may  be  secured,  and  also  to  recon- 
sider the  admission  of  such  breeds  as  were  ac- 
cepted contrary  to  the  previous  usages  of  the 
Association."  Were  I  to  forward  this  article 
witli  marked  copies,  calling  the  President  and 
Secretary's  attention  to  this  clause,  the  citation 
would  be  complete,  and  no  power  could  prevent 
the  entertaining  of  it,  and  if  the  majority  of  the 
meeting  so  willed,  it  could  do  all  that  the  reso- 
lution implies,  and  all  because  of  the  weak  ac- 
tion at  Buffalo.  You  may  ask  why  I  bring  this 
matter  up  at  this  time.  Is  it  not  true'tliatthe  first 
mistaken  step,  the  first  act,  that  in  any  way 
weakens  the  control  of  a  society,  upon  Its  mem- 
bers always  brings  trouble  to  the  society  in  its- 
wake.  And  any  mistake,  however  trivial,  should 
be  corrected,  for  the  principle  involved  is  as 
great  as  though  the  mistake  was  one  of  greater 
magnitude.  A  bad  precedent  established  de- 
stroys the  constitutional  power  of  a  society  as  in 
this  case. 

The  act  of  passing  the  five  year  vote  at  Buffalo 
was  thought  to  be.  by  those  who,  by  their  gerry- 
mandering, had  caused  the  repeal  of  profiles, 
thus  leaving  symmetry  in  its  old  place,  to  be  a 
final  act  that  made  them  secure  in  so  doing,  not 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  for  the  society,  and  their 
exultation  after  the  meeting  showed  this.  We 
have,  during  the  five  years  since  1883,  seen  four 
years  of  the  dullest  and  most  uninteresting 
meetings  the  society  ever  had  in  its  history. 
It  grew  out  of  this  five  year  clause  at  New  York. 
It  caused  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of  new 
breeds, — each  of  which  should  have  been  subject 
matter  of  a  whole  meeting,  to  be  omnibussed 
into  their  acceptance,  contrary  to  all  previous 
usages.  All  this  has  been  discussed,  and  the 
majority  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  control 
was  to  establish  the  usage  of  demanding  that 
when  any  breed  be  accepted  and  a  standard  for 
the  same  be  adopted,  that  it  remain  law  for  five 
years.  This  would  be  good  law,  for  it  would  lead 
to  careful  legislation.  But  votes,  as  at  Buffalo, 
that  the"Standard,"  as  then  adopted  and  amend- 
ed, should  "be  our  'Standard'  for  five  years,  cut 
off  all  consideration  of  any  new  breed,  no  matter 
how  worthy,  and  all  other* legislation  not  involv- 
ing the  altering  and  amending  of  any  'Stand- 
ard' for  the  breeds.  Were  it  not  for  the  preced- 
ent established,  even  this  act  would  have  to 
stand  for  previous  acts.that  have  been  and  must 
still  continue  to  be  our  law.  You  who  are  respon- 
,  sible  for  our  present  position  do  you  feel  proud 
of  the  society's  work  for  the  past  three  years,  I 
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hope  you  do  for  surely,  I  know  of  uo  one  else 
who  feel  proud  of  its  retiring  secretary  or  its 
three  years  legislative  work.  Does  it  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  three  years  of  the  So- 
ciety's history? 

I  have  tried  to  be  a  loyal  member  of  the  So- 
ciety. I  have  been  no  "mugwump."  I  have  at 
all  times  defended  the  Society  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability,  and  none  could  do  more.  I  claim  the 
right  now  to  criticize  its  mistakes,  and  to  ask 
all,  in  sober  second  thought,  to  try  to  reclaim  lost 
ground  ;  thus  restoring  the  Association  to  honor 
and  respect.  The  confidence  of  outsiders  has 
been  shaken  by  our  action.  We  have  lost  self- 
respect,  but  we  can,  and  will,  regain  it.  There 
is  no  reason  for  again  letting  a  few  control,  or 
again  being  guilty  of  any  act  of  legislation  that 
will  not  secure  the  sanction  and  applause  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  membership. 

Had  Mr.  Babcock's  position,  that  all  discus- 
sions of  amending  the  Standard  was  out  of  order, 
been  sustained  it  would  have  been  sustained  by 
all  precedents  of  the  Society,  and  notice  could 
have  been  given  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  re- 
peal of  the  profiles.  Even  the  1000  Standards 
could  be  stamped  "obsolete."  We  could  have 
voted  to  use  the  old  one  for  another  year,  until 
this  mooted  question  could  be  reconsidered,  and 
public  respect  been  secured,  for  it  would  have 
been  said  they  are  careful,  but  now  you  have 
the  ugly  question  to  answer:  "Have  you  done 
the  greatest  good  for  "the  greatest  number?" 
and  you  are  comuelled  to  answer,  "No." 

Leaving  the  question  to  be  law  or  not  lawful, 
and  putting  it  on  the  technical  ground  that  you 
had  the  right  to  so  alter  and  amend,  you  must 
see  that  in  doing  it  you  have  injured  the  safety 
of  the  Society  itself  far  more  than  you  have  ben- 
efitted the  Standard,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  you 
have  established  a  bad  precedent,  and  licensed 
a  debateable  question,  if  you  in  any  way-helped. 

Examine  the  situation, "friends,  and  tell  us  in 
print  how  you  like  it.   Are  you  proud  of  this 

?recedent  you  have  established.  I  am  thankful 
,  at  least,  did  not  help  to  vote  it  into  existence 


Eggs  and  Shell. 

Under  the  above  heading  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew, 
Jr.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  sends  us  a  letter,  in  which 
he  makes  some  excellent  points.  Mr.  McGrew 
does  not  indulge  in  such  replies  as  many  have 
given,  but  proceeds  to  discuss  the  subject.  We 
are  after  /acts,-  either  pro  or  con,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  have  Mr.  McGrew  take  up  the  battle 
asruinst.  the  Poultry  Keeper,  as  it  gives  our 
iv. i ■  i ••'  s  'nut  kuu«h  of  h  mar.te.r.   He  says: 

My  Dear  JaeoDs:  Your  •'Feeding  for  Eugs," 
in  January  number,  was  read  by  me  with  much 
interest.  I  am  not  a  chemist,  you  are,  so  your 
article  is  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  you 
must  well  know  such  papers  are  largely  theoret- 
ical. While  they  point  us  to  large  results,  prac- 
tice always  falls  short  of  theory.  For  instance, 
1000  lbs.  of  clover  hay  contains  about  30  pounds 
of  lime,  or  calcareous  matter,  or  3  pounds  to  100 
pounds  of  clover  hay.  The  lime  contained  in 
clover  is  not  in  its  crude  state— so  pure  as  in  an 
egg  shell.  No  rule  can  be  produced  to  prove  the 
result,  but  reason  would  tell  us  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  the  best  average  of  lime  in  the 
hay  could  be  develoued  into  egg  shell,  hence,  to 
get  one  pound  of  shell,  and  no  allowance  for 
loss,  the  hen  must  consume  100  lbs .  of  the  clover, 
which  is  quite  a  task.  You  say  one  pound  will 
do  for  40  liens  one  day.  or,  on  this  basis,  about  10 
pounds  of  hay  for  each  hen  per  year  ,  which  is 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  one  pound  of  shell,  or.  to 
allow  full  average,  three-tenths  of  one  pound  of 
shell.  Will  this  be  enough?  Our  best  informa- 
tion tells  us  that  the  average  Asiatic  hen  will 
consume  about  185  lbs.  per  year  of  the  heaviest 
grain  we  have  (these  tests  made  for  a  week  at  a 
time  when  the  specimens  were  fed  all  they  would 
eat.)  Now,  if  this  was  all  corn,  wheat  aiid  oats, 
about  one-fourth  of  one  pound  of  lime,  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  185  pounds.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
mix  your  clover  diet  with  any  grain  the  percent 
of  lime  grows  much  less  and  to  my  mind  proves 
the  hen  must  get  her  shell  from  other  sources. 
Experience  helps  us  some.  Cage  birds  eat  seed, 
fish  bone  and  a  little  green.  Which  of  these 
makes  their  shell?  Soft  shell  eggs  are  never 
laid  by  hens  that  run  at  large  all  the  time.When 
in  confinement  I  have  seen  it  remedied  in  a  very 
short  time  with  sand,  gravel,  and  ground  bone 
or  shell,  or  old  plaster.  AVhere  my  own  experi- 
ence tells  me  that  the  above  have  proven  a 
remedy  against  soft  or  thin  shell  eggs,  1  must 
ask  the  question  how  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  I  do  not  say  that  clover  is  not  good,  for  I 
feed  it.  Not  twice  a  day,  but  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  and  Mr.  Haines' trouble  is  that  he  has 
given  his  fowls  too  much,  and  they  have  filled 
their  crops  full,  which  produced  an  inclination 
to  drink,  and  the  crop  is  overcrowded  and 
makes  the  trouble.  While  your  article  tells  us 
how  to  feed  to  produce  the  most  eggs,  your 
former  ones  claimed  that  bone,  shell,  lime  or 
plaster  did  not  make  up  any  part  of  the  shell 
supply.    Your  statements  in  this  direction 

grompt  me  to  send  this  in  hope  you  will  tell  us 
ow  the  the  hen  can  produce  the  two  pounds  of 
shell  necessary  for  150  eggs  when  she  must  con- 
sume an  impossible  amount  of  any  kind  of  food 


to  get  even  the  necessary  amount  past  her 
beak.  No  one  should  say  you  are  wrong  with- 
out saying  why,  and  you  cannot  hold  as  being 
right  unless  you  caii  show  how  it  is  possible 
from  your  own  tables  for  a  hen  to  eat  enough  in 
bulk  of  any  food  to  produce  the  required  shell. 
I  have  seen  hens  confined  in  winters  so  long  that 
their  eggs  had  thin  shells,  but  when  fed  crushed 
bone,  shell,  and  old  plaster,  shells  became  all 
right.  Does  this  prove  anything  or  not  ?  The 
hen  eats  large  quantities  of  such  matter  when 
confined  and  but  little  when  running  out.  The 
males  but  very  little  at  any  time.  My  theory  is 
this.  Lime  is  soluble,  and  when  taken  into  the 
crop  it  is  ground  and  mixed  by  the  gravel  and 
sand,  partially  dissolved,  and  in  this  way  is  car- 
ried to  the  egg  forming  part  of  the  fowl,  and  by 
the  proper  manipulation  is  made  into  shell.  So 
Willi  all  calcareous  matter,  whether  in  clover, 
shell,  or  lime  itself.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be 
information  of  great  value  if  you  would  continue 
this  matter  farther  and  publish  your  reply  at  the 
same  time  you  publish  this  in  your  journal. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  state  that  the  table 
given  in  the  Poultrt  Keeper  of  January,  was 
by  Prof.  Nichols,  who  allows  100  grains  of  lime 
in  an  egg  weighing  1.000  grains  (overtwo  ounces). 
It  is  not  in  the  egg  shell,  as  any  one  can  discover 
who  will  simply  take  the  shell  off  an  egg,  burn  i* 
to  ashes,  and  weigh  it.  We  find  the  weight  to 
range  from  24  to  60  grains,  according  to  thick- 
ness and  size  of  shell. 

Wre  did  not  say  that  40  hens  should  have  only 
a  pound  of  clover  a  day,  but  we  said  give  them 
all  they  will  eat.  We  simply  gave  a  ration  of 
mixed  food,  for  one  meal.  With  grain  the  allow- 
ance may  be  limited,  but  with  the  steamed  clover, 
or  green,  succulent  food,  a  hen  may  eat  her  fill' 
digest  it.  and  come  back  for  more,  as  it  is  not 
over-abounding  in  carbonaceous  matter.  Cut 
clover  is  bulky,  and  a  hen  will  not  eat  too  much 
at  one  time,  as  her  crop  will  not  hold  it,  but  she 
can  eat  it  early  and  often.  If  fed  liberally  she 
can  eat  a  large  quantity.  Now,  even  allowing 
100  grains  of  lime  in  the  shell,  the  150  eggs  a  year 
(rather  huge  estimate)  contain  less  than  32 
ounces  of  lime,  or  at  12  ounces  per  pound,  2% 
pounds  of  lime.  If  a  hen  eats  three  ounces  of 
clover  a  day  she  eats  about  that  quantity  of  lime 
in  a  year. 

But  our  friend  McGrew  will  say:  "You  recom- 
mended one  pound  of  clover  for  forty  hens." 
True,  but  we  also  said,  "so  far  as  bulk  and  suc- 
culent food  is  concerned,"  and  we  also  recom- 
mended a  pound  of  bran  (which  contains  nearly 
eight  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  a  digestible 
form,  in  every  100  pounds),  and  we  also  recom- 
mended linseed  meal  (which  contains  nearly  five 
pounds  of  lime  in  every  100).  We  added  wheat 
and  corn  also.  Bear  in  mind  our  claim  is  that 
the  lime  is  secured  from  the  food,  not  clover  par" 
ticularly,  and  Mr.  McGrew  admits  that  some 
hens,  have  been  known  to  eat  185  pounds  of  grain 
a  year,  or  about  eight  ounces  a  day,  and  even 
with  the  grain  diet  he  came  very  near  squeezing 
in  the  2%  pounds  of  lime  for  the  150  eggs  per 
year.and  that,too.when  grain  contains  only  about 
one  pound  of  lime  in  a  hundred.  If  you  had  only 
added  a  little  bran,  Mr.  McGrew,  and  reduced  the 
corn,  you  would  have  found  the  2%  pounds  of  lime 
without  touching  clover  at  all,  and  without  oyster 
shells  either,  which  is  a  good  showing,  consider 
ing  that  he  selected  foods  with  the  least  propor- 
tion of  lime.  We  ask  him,  however,  to  burn  an 
egg  shell,  and  see  if  he  can  find  over  60  grains  of 
ashes  remaining.  If  not.  then  his  lime  is  in  his 
I«5  pouuds  of  grain  food,  but  to  do  so  the  hen 
would  be  compelled  to  eat  an  enormous  quantity 
of  starch,  and  would  soon  be  too  fat  to  lay.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Nichols,  in  estimating  100 
grains  of  lime  to  the  [shell,  included  the  lime 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  chick  in  the 
shell,  hence  we  accepted  that  amount.  We  don't 
care  from  what  source  the  hen  gets  her  185 
pounds  of  food,  which  Mr.  McGrew  allows,  i^ 
it  is  of  a  variety  it  will  contain  the  lime.  Wre  ad" 
init  that  185  pounds  is  a  large  allowance,  but  so 
is  the  150  eggs,  each  weighing  over  two  ounces, 
or  less  than  six  to  the  pound  of  12  ounces,  or  less 
than  eight  eggs  to  16  ounces. 

Cage  birds  are  different.  They  get  a  variety, 
and  lay  only  from  two  to  six  eggs  a  year.  Fowls 
at  large,  he  says,  seldom  lay  soft-shell  eggs  Just 
so— they  get  a  variety,  and  get  plenty  of  lime  in 
their  food.  Fowls  in  confinement  get  more  oys- 


ter shells  than  do  those  at  large.  Mr.  McGrew 
says  he  has  seen  hens  confined  that  layed  soft- 
shell  eggs,  but  which  was  remedied  by  feeding 
crushed  shell,  bones,  etc.  Certainly— the  grit 
masticated  the  food,  and  promoted  better  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  He  says  the  males  eat  but", 
very  little  at  anytime.  True— they  do  not  lay  150' 
eggs  in  a  year,  but  they  eat  grit,  shells,  bone». 
etc.,  when  they  so  desire. 

We  now  have  a  pen  of  hens,  with  plenty  of 
crushed  shell  before  them,  and  they  lay  soft- 
shell  eggs.  Can  Mr.  McGrew  explain  it?  In  a.- 
neighboring  yard  are  no  shells,  but  the  eggs  are- 
well  formed.  Can  Mr.  McGrew  explain  it?  We- 
can.  The  two  yards  are  fed  differently.  At. 
Parkesburg,  (in  the  Chester  valley,)  where  the 
soil  is  limestone,  the  hens  lay  soft-shell  eggs  at 
times.  At  Hammonton,  with  no  lime  in  the  soil, 
we  get  no  greater  proportion  of  soft-shell  eggs.. 

Mr.  McGrew  says  he  believes  that  lime  is  solu.. 
ble.  So  it  is.  Reduce  an  egg  shell,  or  oyster- 
shell,  to  ashes,  thus  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid'- 
and  you  have  pure  lime  (calcium-ox'''' )  fate, 
it,  and  you  have  hydrate  of  lime.  Yuu  can  their 
make  lime  water  of  it.  Expose  it  to  the  air,  and 
it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  returns  to  car- 
bonate of  lime  again,  which  is  insoluble.  Why 
not  feed  chalk,  Mr.  McGrew,  as  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  oyster  shell.  Because  it  is  not  grit.  We 
trust  Mr.  McGrew  will  favor  us  again,  as  wa 
want  all  the  light  we  can  get. 


Preserving  Hreen  Food  for  Winter, 

Every  one  is  interested  in  preserving  green 
food,  and  in  response  to  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  T.  F.  Child,  of  Eowley,  Mass.,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  have  the  matter  discussed.  Mr.-  C. 
says : 

"Mr.  Jacobs,  as  you  have  given  us  such  a 
valuable  article  on  feeding,  in  your  January 
issue,  and  showed  the  benefit  of  beet  leaves,  cab- 
bage leaves,  etc.,  we  want  you  to  now  tell  us  how 
to  save  them  for  winter  use." 

An  excellent  suggestion.  We  have  already 
given  attention  to  it  in  a  previous  issue.  Our 
experience  in  that  direction  is  limited,  but  we 
consulted  with  Prof.  Alvord,  an  expert  on  such 
matters,  and  he  informs  us  that  any  kind  of 
green  food  can  be  preserved  for  winter  use  in  a 
silo,  a  hogshead,  or  a  barrel.  To  make  the  mat- 
ter plain,  we  will  say: 

1.  A  silo  is  simply  a  strong  box,  open  at  the- 
top,  but  as  near  air  tight  otherwise  as  possible 
It  may  be  made  of  boards,  or  the  silo  may  be 
built  of  stone. 

2.  A  hogshead  or  barrel  will  answer,  but  must 
be  air  tight  on  sides,  and  strong  enough  to  resist 
great  pressure. 

3.  The  materials  used  may  be  anything  — 
clover,  corn  leaves,  turnip  tops,  beet  leaves, 
grass,  cabbage,  or  green  material  suitable. 

4.  The  green  material  must  be  advanced  in 
growth.  That  is,  it  must  not  be  cut  when  it  is- 
most  fully  water.  For  instance,  cut  the  corn 
when  the  ears  begin  to  glaze,  the  clover  when 
the  seed  heads  are  about  to  turn,  the  beet  leaves 
when  the  crop  is  fully  matured.  It  is  just  before 
the  turning  point  to  dryness  is  reached  that  the 
materials  should  be  cut. 

5.  With  a  feed  cutter  reduce  all  the  materials 
to  short  lengths,  the  finer  and  shorter  the  better. 

6.  Fill  your  silo  or  barrel,  packing  closely  as 
you  proceed,  and  have  a  head  of  boards  which 
fits  in  nicely,  but  which  will  go  down  into  the 
silo  or  barrel.  For  instance,  if  you  use  a  barrel, 
let  the  head  go  into  the  barrel,  and  not  rest  on 
the  rim. 

7.  Place  heavy  weights  on  this  barrel  head,  of 
stones,  or  anything,  and  the  weight  will  gradu- 
ally press  the  contents  into  a  »olid  mass.  As  the 
contents  shrink  the  head  goes  down  on  it  also. 
No  air  can  get  at  it,  as  everything  will  be  close- 
together.  Add  to  the  barrel  until  full. 

8.  When  opened  in  winter  the  contents  will  be 
solid  and  close,  like  figs  in  a  box,  and  must  be 
chopped  off  when  wanted  for  use.  T^e  hens  will. 
relish  it  highly. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read. 


He  Got  Stuck.— S.  J.  Bishop.  Cheshire,  Conn. 
— "I  got  stuck  on  that  book  on  turkeys  published 
at  Chicago."  [Very  sorry,  as  we  denounced  it 
as  trash  when  it  came  out.— Ed.] 

A  Baby  Crower.— J.  H  Cox,  Vineland,  N.J. 
— "How  is  this  for  a  crower  ?  I  have  a  rooster, 
nine  days  old,  and  it  has  crowed.  My  friends 
that  heard  him  crow  say  they  never  saw  the  like 
before." 

A  Big  Egg— D  D.  Hock,  Oley,  Pa— "I  had  a 
Light  Brahma  hen's  egg  that  measured  934  inches 
by  i\i  inches."  [Which  only  shows  that  your 
hen  is  overfat. — Ed.] 

A  Huge  Hatch. — Morris  Bachman,  Strasburg, 
Pa  -"Have  just  hatched  184  chicks  from  186  eggs 
(tested),  and  I  give  you  credit  for  it,  as  I  oper- 
ated the  machine  as  nearly  as  possible  by  your 
directions. 

Used  a  Hot  "Water  Incubator.  —  L.  An- 
drews, Warsaw,  N.  Y.— "I  will  give  you  results 
with  a  hot  water  incubator.  I  placed  202  eggs  in 
incubator  January  24th.  and  hatched  65  chicks, 
60  perfectly  healthy,  five  were  cripples,  and  35 
died  in  the  shells.  20  being  fully  developed.  15 
partially,  and  100  infertile  eggs." 

Don't  Scare  the  Beginners— F.  E.  Young, 
East  Venice,  N.  Y  —"Don't  scare  out  the  new 
beginners  by  making  them  believe  they  have  to 
climb  a  mountain  instead  of  stepping  on  hills. 
If  they  can  sit  still,  and  let  their  hens  dig  up  the 
garden,  or  wallow  in  the  flower  beds,  they  will 
succeed  in  the  poultry  business  The  mail  that 
will  not  spend  more  than  five  minutes  will  not 
succeed." 

Minorcas  and  Wyandottes.— C.  W.  Flinn, 
Norwalk,  O.— "I  have  followed  directions  for 
curing  my  poultry  as  given  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  have  not  lost  a  chick.  Seven 
Minorca  pullets,  which  began  laying  late  in  De- 
cember, made  an  average  of  23  eggs  each  for 
January,  and  eight  "Wyandottes,  in  the  same 
time,  averaged  21  eggs  each.  I  feed  largely  of 
cut  clover,  scalded  and  mixed  with  bran." 

Thinks  it  a  Mistake.— J.  H.  Gaff.  Iola,  Kan. 
— "I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very  much,  but 
think  that  some  of  tiie  correspondents  should 
put  their  heads  to  soaK,  as  one  of  them  estimates 
a  poultry  house,  12x24  feett  with  1,000  feet  of 
lumber  on  the  roof,  at  only  $30  for  material." 
[It  may  have  been  the  printer's  error— Ed.] 

Using  a  Stove— Henry  Karchner,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. — "I  had  a  hen  that  had  foam  around  the 
eyes.  What  is  it,  and  the  cause?  Can  a  house 
be  made  warm  enough  without  a  stove,  and  how? 
Should  anything  be  kept  on  the  floor?"  [Trouble 
is  due  to  colds  from  high  winds.  A  house  well 
lined  with  tarred  paper  should  be  warm  enough. 
Cut  straw  should  be  on  the  floor  for  scratching 
material.] 

Keeps  1.000  Hens.— A.  S.Bennett,  Weyauwega, 
Wis.— "I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  45 
years,  and  have  read  a  great  many  poultry 
papers,  but  the  Poultry  Keeper  beats  them 
all.  Some  time  I  will  tell  you  how  I  make  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  net  from  each  hen,  and  I  have  from 
500  to  1.000  every  winter."  [We  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  do  so— Ed.] 

Found  a  Guide.— C.  Barton,  Reinhard,  III. — 
"I  received  a  sample  copy  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  I  think  it  just  the  thing.  Every 
house  should  have  it,  as  it  feeds  our  brains  with 
just  such  food  as  we  need  to  provide  for  our 
fowls.  I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  12 
years,  and  have  been  in  the  dark  all  the  time, 
but  now  I  have  a  guide  to  go  by.  I  lost  20  head 
of  poultry  this  winter,  not  knowing  the  cause. 
I  never  had  a  poultry  paper  before,  but  now  I 
have  one,  and  will  send  for  sample  copies  of 
others."   [You  are  right— try  them  all.— Ed.] 

Keeps  Several  Breeds.— Weslev  Finger, 
Kinus'on,  N.  Y— "I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper 
is  the  besr  poultry  paper  I  ever  saw.  I  find  each 
number  fiU'ed  with  good  useful  information.  I 
keep  a  few  fowls,  Rose-comb  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Javas,  and  some  mongrels.  I  have  two 
pullets  of  the  latter  that  I  think  have  a  good 
record.  One  commenced  laving  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  and  has  layed  up  to  date  (Feb  21)  101 
eggs  in  131  days,  and  still  laying.  Another  one 
is  making  nearly  as  good  time.  I  have  mated 
them  with  a  Black  Java  male,  in  order  to  test 
the  cross,  and  will  report." 


A  Roup  Cure— J.  A.  Brown,  Sublette,  111.— 
|  "I  wish  to  send  you  what  I  consider  a  sure  cure 
for  roup,  or  rattling  in  the  throat  of  a  fowl. 
Take  one  tablespoon  of  spirits  turpentine  in  half 
a  pail  of  water,  and  let  the  birds  drink  it.  This  is 
so  simple,  and  has  proven  such  a  sure  cure 
against  this  dreaded  disease,  that  I  thought  I 
would  send  it  to  you,  hoping  it  may  be  of  some 
use  to  your  readers." 

Lays  Over  the  Deck.— A.  Logheim,  Balti- 
more, Md. — "I  have  taken  nearly  all  the  poultry 
papers,  but  the  Keeper  lays  over  the  deck. 
Jacobs  knows  more  than  all  the  editors  put  to- 
gether, and  he  is  bold  enough  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  and  to  hammer  dow:n  all  theories  that 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  practice.  He's  a 
trump." 

Diseased  Livers.— M.  E.  Ellison.  Shawmut, 
(Phila.,)  Pa.— "Can  any  one  tell  me,  through 
your  paper,  the  cause  and  aiemedy  for  diseased 
livers  in  fowls?  The  hens  become  droopy,  sit 
around,  are  generally  fat,  the  livers  swell  to 
double  the  usual  size,  and  are  full  of  white- 
looking  sores.  We  have  no  experience  and  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  Have  lost  several.  I 
hope  some  one  will  write  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject."— [The  hens  are  overfed  and  too  fat.— Ed.] 

Leghorns  for  Broilers.— J.  E.  Smith,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.— "Experiments  demonstrate  to  me 
that  a  cross  of  the  Leghorn  on  any  kind  of  large 
hens  makes  the  best  marketable  broiler  that  can 
be  produced.  Such  a  chick  will  weigh  as  much, 
when  eight  weeks  old,  as  nearly  all  others,  has 
more  breast  meat,  the  skin  is  yellow,  and  the 
merchants  highly  prize  them.  I  once  supuosed 
to  the  contrary,  but  am  now  convinced  of  my 
former  error." 

Sits  Before  See  Layed.— J.  W.  Jones,  Paris, 
Texas,— "I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  that  goes 
on  the  nest  every  day,  and  has  done  so  for  15  or 
16  days,  conies  off  and  cackles,  as  if  she  had 
layed.  but  does  not,  nor  has  she  layed  an  egg, 
but  now  wants  to  sit.  I  am  going  to  give  her  a 
sitting  of  eggs.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case 
before?  It.  is  something  new  to  me."  [We  have 
heard  of  such  cases.  It  is  due  to  hen  being  out 
of  condition.- Ed.] 

Red  Geese.— Joseph  Birdsal,  Jackson-bor- 
ough, Ohio.— "I  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  geese. 
They  are  bred  from  the  Toulouse,  and  are  as 
large,  only  the  color  is  red.  I  send  you  sample 
of  feathers.  I  bred  them  myself,  have  nothing 
f«r  sale,  and  only  send  you  the  samples  for  in- 
spection. Also  have  some  peculiar  chickens, 
but  will  say  more  later.  "  [The  red  feathers 
entirely  is  "sporting."  or  breeding  away  from 
the  original.  Keep  them  and  breed  them  true 
to  solid  coior. — Ed  ] 

A  Hen  on  a  Strike.— Wm.  C.  Rutherford, 
McDade,  Texas.— "If  you  will  allow  one  of  your 
Texas  subscribers  a  little  space  I  will  tell  your 
readers  of  a  full-grown  hen  that  has  been  laying 
two  weeks,  and  none  of  her  eggs  are  larger  than 
those  of  a  small  bird,  and  nearly  all  of  the  same 
size.  Mr.  Beazley,  who  owns  her,  says  it  is  on 
account  of  eggs  here  being  only  eight  cents  a 
dozen,  and  she  is  on  a  strike,  "decreasing  her 
eggs  to  correspond  with  the  price.  I  hope  her 
example  will  be  followed  by  other  hens  until 
eggs  are  higher.  I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  am  breeding  fancy  poultry,  but  none  for 
sale.  Am  green  in  the  business  and  will  take  a 
back  seat  until  more  experienced  men  are  heard 
from.  Success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  its 
editor." 

Clover  Heads  and  Leaves.— E.  B.  Heffner, 
Dayton,  O.— "You  can  tell  D  D.  Haines,  of  Gen- 
eva, O.,  that  he  can  feed  the  leaves  and  heads 
that  fall  from  his  clover  hay  in  handling,  and  it 
will  not  cause  crop-bound.  I  had  the  same 
trouble  that  he  complains  of  when  I  fed  the  en- 
tire hay.  It  was  nice,  bright  hay,  cut  in  half- 
inch  lengths,  mixed  with  wheat  "shorts,  boiling 
water  poured  over  it,  and  covered  tightly,  and 
fed  cool  enough.  I  did  not  lose  any  chickens, 
but  I  know  I  would  if  I  had  continued  to  feed  it, 
and  I  only  fed  it  once  a  day  (noon).  I  now  feed 
the  chaff  that  falls  on  the  barn  floor  from  the 
hay  that,  is  cut  for  the  stock,  and  my  fowls  are 
doing  very  well.  So  you  see  some  poultrymen 
do  not  need  a  f-  ed  cutter." 

High-Priced  Eggs.— F.  P.  Gaines.  Ka'amazoo, 
Mich. — "An  article  headed  'Bnyingeges'  in  your 
Feb.  issue,  inspires  me  to  write  a  few  lines  in  de- 
fence of  the  poultry  dealer  who  has  high-priced 
eggs  for  sale.  My  first  season  with  poultry  I 
wished  to  improve  my  stock,  so  I  bought  two  "sit- 
tings of  eggs  from  a  party  who  had  good  stock 
but  was  not  a  regular  dealer.  I  sent  90  cents  and 
got  30  eggs,  in  good  shape.  They  hatched  seven 
chicks  and  I  raised  only  one,  and  that  one  not 
good  enough  to  winter  over.  The  next  season  I 
sent  to  a  dealer  of  established  reputation,  and 
received  20  eggs,  which  cost  me  $3.  and  express- 
age  65  cents.  The  result  was  one  egg  not  fertile, 
one  chick  killed  in  nest,  and  18  chicks  as  lively 
as  could  be  found.  I  sold  some  of  them  for  $2.50 
each,  and  then  sent  $3  to  another  dealer.received 
22  eggs,  expressage  65  cents,  and  hatched  16 
chicks.  I  sold  4  for  $3.50.  making  six  dollars  net, 
and  now  have  nine  pullets  and  two  cockerels, 
having  killed  some  of  the  cockerels.  I  got  the 
eggs  of  Geo.  J.  Nissly,  Saline,  Mich.  What  I 
have  cost  me  only  their  feed  and  time  looking 
after  them."  1 


She  Calls  Him  an  Old  Fool.— R.  H.  S.,  Bit- 
ter Water.  Cal.— "I  have  just  put  710  eggs  in  an 
incubator,  made  by  myself,  and  the  machine  is 
full.  Thermometer,  moisture  gauges,  moisture 
pans,  alarm  clock,  and  regulator  don't  work, 
and  I  expect  I  will  have  te  sit  in  a  box  the  next 
21  days  with  my  hand  on  the  lamp  all  the  time, 
to  keep  it  between  75  and  150.  And  now,  Mr. 
Editor,  will  it  be  safe,  in  the  absence  of  a  regu- 
lator, to  leave  my  box  to  turn  the  hen  fruit,  or 
would  you  let  the  revolving  part  rip  and  attend 
to  my  sitting?  My  wife  says  'you  old  fool :  the 
idea  of  your  sitting  three  weeks  and  expect  to 
hatch  out  chicks;  why,  it  takes  a  good  hen  to  d<. 
that;'  and  then  she  says  I  have  not  dusted  with 
insect  powder,  and  cannot  expect  to  raise  what 
I  get  out." 

The  Dunghill  Fails.  —  Campbell  &  Son, 
Meadville,  Pa.— "We  can  give  a  clue  to  Brother 
David's  whereabouts.  He  lives  at  Saegerstow  n. 
Pa.,  and  in  his  claim  in  regard  to  the  dunghill 
laying  better  than  the  thoroughbreds,  we  will 
remark  that  we  live  near  him,  and  feel  that  he 
insinuates  that  our  thoroughbreds  were  inferior 
to  the  little  screaming  cormorants  that  our 
grandfathers  raised.  Now,  you  are  aware,  Bro. 
D.,  that  the  next  station  west  of  Saegerstown  is 
Meadville,  so  stop  over  and  examine.  Bro.  D.  is 
an  official,  and  may  not  have  time  to  properly 
care  for  his  stock,  keeping  them  fat  and  lazv. 
The  instructions  on  feeding  and  management 
dealt  out  by  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  of  a  high 
order.  We  hope  that  Bro.  D.'s  hens  will  open  up 
business  before  Easter  Sunday." 

Likes  Plain  Talk.— A.  E.  M.  Thompson. 
Liverinore  Falls,  Me.— "Mr.  Jacobs,  I  have  be- 
come to  have  a  friendly  feeling  towards  you  be- 
cause you  are  an  honest  man.  That  you  under- 
stand your  business  only  proves  that  vou  have 
good,  sound,  common  sense,  as  we  Yankees  say. 
One  section  of  your  scientific  article  on  feeding, 
in  January  issue,  is  a  pledge  of  your  good  faith 
to  your  subscribers— 'Condition  powders,  do 
away  with  them.'  If  you  make  enemies  of 
quacks  never  mind.  A  lie  will  go  around  the 
world  while  the  truth  is  drawing  on  its  boots,but 
the  truth  is  sure  to  follow.  I  was  once  greeny 
enough  to  feed  condition  powders  to  my  birds. 
They  were  doing  very  well  but  I  desired  them  to 
do  better,  but  I  put  the  very  mischief  into  them, 
for  they  stopped  laying,  began  leather-eating 
and  all  sorts  of  pranks.  I  then  put  them  on  a 
low  diet,  made  them  work,  and  they  did  better." 

Not  a  Good  Hatch.— J.  M.Van  Dyke. Detroit. 
Mich. — "I  began  last  April  by  buying  six  hens 
and  a  male.  I  now  have  a  cbek,  cockerel,  four 
hens,  and  eight  pullets.  1  lost  two  hens.  They 
drooped  around,  staggered,  and  lost  control  of 
their  legs,  throwing  their  heads  as  though  their 
necks  were  broken.  [Vertigo.— Ed.]  I  got  78 
eggs  in  January,  and  not  much  better  this 
month.  I  made  an  incubator  much  like  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one,  with  lamp  and  boiler  at- 
tachment. I  put  in  18  eggs  on  Feb.  2d.  and  Feb. 
9th  the  temperature  got  up  to  110  degrees.  I 
cooled  it  down  to  105  within  ten  hours,  being 
afraid  of  getting  it  too  high.  Ikeptitatl03  for 
four  days,  and  then  a  cold  wave  cooled  it  down 
to  92,  but  I  can  regulate  it  all  right  now.  Feb- 
ruary 23d  I  got  two  live  chicks,  one  dead  in 
shell,5  eggs  infertile,  and  balance  partly  formed. 
1  will  try  again  and  report.  I  shall  keep  poultry 
as  long  as  there  is  a  hen  in  Michigan, if  I  can  get 
your  paper." 

A  Good  Table  Fowl.— C.  C.  Harper,  Mt. 
Carmel,  O— "'C.  C'  Pana,  Illinois,  wants  to 
know  which  is  the  best  table  fowl.  With  all  due 
respect  to  other  breeds  let  me  put  in  a  word  for 
the  'lordly  Lanc/shan,'  than  which  there  are 
none  better.  The  Langshan  has  a  clear  white 
skin,  and  a  tender,  fine-grained,  juicy  flesh,  that 
possesses  a  richness  equaled  only  by  that  of  a 
young  turkey.  They  are  very  hardy,"  and  good 
foragers,  which  makes  them  an  early-maturing 
bird.  The  only  objection  to  them  as  a  table 
fowl  is  their  dark-colored  legs,  but  when  the  eat- 
ing public  learns  that  the  color  of  the  legs  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  taste  of  a 
chicken,  this  so-called  fault  will  be  set  at  naught. 
As  egg-producers  the  Langshan  will  not  fall  ten 
per  cent,  below  the  Minorca  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  The  above  is  my  experience  with  the 
Langshan.  but  I  refer  only  to  the  'simon-pure,' 
and  not  the  'cochiny'  Langshan." 

Too  Much  Feed.— J.  H.  Fisher,  Memphis, 
Tenn. — "I  have  read  your  article  on  the  Feeding 
of  Hens  for  Eggs,  in  the  January  number.  While 
it  will  well  apply  to  your  country,  I  wish  to  ask 
a  few  questions 'in  regard  to  our  climate.  We 
have  had  a  very  mild  winter,  and  I  suppose  the 
same  will  apply  to  your  section  this  season.  I 
have  had  a  good  rye  and  turnip  run  for  my  hens, 
also  plenty  of  green  clover  to  run  on.  I  ha've  had 
eggs  all  winter.not  as  many  as  I  should  have  had 
for  the  hens  that  I  have.  I  have  the  Wyandotte 
and  Plymouth  Rock.  After  reading  your  article 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 'have  been 
feeding  my  hens  entirely  too  much.  Since  the 
second  of  'February,  they  have  eaten  a  sack  of 
corn  and  about  a  half  sack  of  oats,  for  fifty  hens, 
which  would  be  about  four  bushels  of  grain, 
with  any  amount  of  green  rve,  turnip  and  green 
clover,  "also  green  grass.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  since  reading  your  article,  that  they 
have  been  fed  entirely  too  much,  and  I  will  do 
away  with  their  morning  meal  and  give  them 
bran  mash  and  oats  at  night." 
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Eggs  bt  Weight.— Mks.  Horslet,  Lovings- 
ton,  Va—  "Will  there  never  be  a  time  when 
eggs  are  sold  by  weight?  I  sold  the  eggs  laid 
here  at  10  cents  per  dozen,  when  they  will  weigh 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  eggs  sold  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  advantage,  is  that  the  vil- 
lagers send  to  me  tor  both  eggs  and  chickens, 
but  they  don't  want  to  pay  more  than  25  cents 
for  a  hen,  and  the  price  eggs  are  selling  for.  I 
keep  no  common  fowls.  Have  pure  blood  cocks 
and  some  pure  liens,  others  mixed.  Have  never 
had  any  sickness  in  my  fowls.  Hav.e  a  grass  and 
fruit  farm,  and  the  soil  is  of  loam.  That  nearest 
my  fowls  is  often  plowed  and  grubbed  to  keep 
the  orchard  clean.  I  think  I'll  put  each  kind  to 
itself,  or,  rather,  about  30  hens  with  a  Wyandotte 
cock,  and  then  keep  a  special  breed,  and  keep  it 
separate." 

A  Hawk  Trap— H.  G.  Dunlap,  Hawxhurst, 
Colorada. — "A  suggestion  to  S.  J.  Bishop,  in  re- 
gard to  hawks.  Take  a  long  pole,  and  nail  a 
small  piece  of  board  to  one  end.  Set  a  small 
steel  rat  trap  on  the  board,  and  stand  the  pole  up 
against  the  fence,  or  in  some  place  where  the 
hawks  will  alight  on  it,  and  you  will  most  always 
get  the  hawk.  If  our  California  friend  will  roof 
their  poultry  house  with  dirt  they  will  find  the 
variation  in  temperature  greatly  reduced.  We 
use  dirt  roofs  here  altogether,  from  necessity.  I 
have  noticed,  on  the  outside  of  the  droppings, 
from  some  of  my  fowls,  a  peculiar  transparent 
white  insect,  a  little  larger  than  a  pin  head ;  no 
head  or  legs  visible  to  the  eye ;  have  the  power 
of  elongating  themselves  to  double  their  usual 
length ;  fowls  are  in  good  health  and  laying  well. 
Can  same  one  tell  me  what  they  are,  and  what 
causes  them  ?" 

Pure  Breeds  and  Mongrels  Together.— 
Edw.  Buffington,  Millburn,  N.  J.— "Noticing  in 
your  February  issue  a  question  in  regard  to 
keening  pure  breeds  and  mongrels  together,  I 
willsay  that  for  about  ten  years  the  only  pure 
bred  fowls  I  had  were  Brown  Leghorns.  With 
them  were  a  lot  of  mongrel  hens,  kept  for  sitting 
during  that  time.  I  had  no  trouble  in  breeding 
the  Leghorns  pure.  Later  years,  since  keeping 
Leghorns  alone,  I  have  had  more  trouble  in 
breeding  them  true  to  feather  when  introducing 
new  blood.  I  would  like  to  caution  your  readers 
to  look  out  for  lice  for  the  next  few  months,  as 
many  chicken  raisers  will  purchase  hens  for  sit- 
ting, and  it  will  be  well,  before  introducing  thenr- 
into  your  own  flock,  to  look  for  and  rid  them  of 
lice.  Use  insect  powder  freely  upon  them,  and 
give  them  a  good  dusting  place,  so  they  will  do 
their  part  in  getting  free  from  this  pest,  and  so 
save  the  little  chicks  from  this  deadly  foe.  In  my 
own  case  I  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  have  my 
poultry  troubled  with  the  large  body  1'icg  until 
buying  about  a  dozen  sitting  hens,  of  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer,  and  not  taking  necessary  precau- 
tions, distributed  the  vermin  through  my  whole 
flock,  and  so  caused  much  vexation,  which 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  little  forethought 
and  labor." 

Sick  Turrets.— Mrs.  S.  A.  Cranmer,  Marsh- 
field.  Wis. — "I  will  give  you  a  description  of 
some  sick  turkey  I  had  last  summer,  as  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  trouble  was,  and  if  there 
is  any  cure  for  it.  Last  summer  I  had  forty-five 
young  turkeys,  that  grow  until  they  were  al- 
most full  grown  ;  then  they  began  to  droop  and 
die.  I  fed  thein  soaked  food  and  swuet  milk, 
and  as  they  grew  older  I  fed  therr.  corn  and 
wheat,  and  corn-meal  and  oat-meal  mixed,  and 
baked,  chopped  onions  and  dandelion  leaves. 
If  the  feed  was  not  right  how  should  I  feed  them? 
When  they  were  first  taken  sick  they  would  not 
eat  but  would  drink  lots  of  water,  and  then  they 
began  to  have  a  looseness  of  the  bowels,  their 
droppings  being  white,  changing  to  bright  yel- 
low, sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  They 
would  sit  down,  and  when  driven  up  would  stag- 
ger forward  and  fall.  Some  lived  a  week  and 
some  four  or  five  days.  All  the  largest  and  best 
went  first,  and  the  old  gobbler  died  the  same 
way,  but  the  hen  turkeys  did  not  get  it.  All  the 
young  ones  but  fourteen  died.  I  did  not  get  dis- 
couraged, but  I  thought  I  would  try  it  again,  so 
I  got  a  fine  young  Bronze  gobbler,  and  when  I 
had  him  about  three  weeks  he  got  sick  the  same 
way.  I  took  some  whole  allspice,  boiled  it  in 
milk  and  poured  it  down  his  throat  quite  hot, 
and  fed  him  lots  of  charcoal,  and  he  soon  began 
to  get  better,  and  he  is  well  now."  [The  tur- 
keys probably  had  cholera.— Ed.] 

How  He  Cured  Them.— A.  W.  Malmstrom 
Tacoma,  W.  T.— "I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper 
incubator,  but  not  having  time  to  attend  to  it 
well,  I  only  got  43  chicks  from  70  eggs,  or  63 
fertile.  [Pretty  good. — Ed.}  The  chickens  are 
now  two  weeks  old  a  week  ago.  I  opened  the 
crop  of  a  hen  and  took  out  a  ball  of  hay  she  had 
had  in  for  nearly  a  month.  Talk  about  smell — 
whew!  The  hen  was  sitting,  and  went  back  on 
her  eggs  after  the  operation  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  her,  and  the  wound  is  now  almost 
healed.  I  doctored  a  big  rooster  two  months 
ago  for  roup,  but  he  grew  steadily  worse.  Read- 
ing in  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  lice  is  at  the 
bottom  of  almost  all  poultry  diseases.  I  procured 
some  Persian  insect  powder,  and  dusted  him 
thoroughly,  with  the  result  that  next  morning 
he  ate  more  than  he  had  done  in  a  whole  week 
before.  As  he  had  hurt  his  leg  he  did;not  use 
the  dust  bath  which  I  keep,  and  that  gave  the 
lice  a  chance  to  increase  in  number,  and  'get 


the  best  of  him.'  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerel  caught  the  roup.  His  comb 
turned  almost  black  in  one  day,  and  he  could  be 
heard  crying,  breathing  hard,  (?)  a  long  way  off. 
I  first  noticed  him  at  noon,  but  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  him  before  evening,  when  I  burned  a 
teaspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  under  his  head, 
and  injected  a  little  weak  whiskey  in  his  mouth 
and  nostrils.  Next  morning  he  was  entirely 
well,  and  his  comb  nearly  red  as  usual.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  succeed  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  would  keep  it  even  if  it  cost  more 
than  all  the  other  papers  I  read  combined. 

Catching  Hawks.— G.  B.  Bartley,  Bruce, 
Minn.— "In  Poultry  Keeper  for  February,  S.J. 
Bishop,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  asks  for  a  remedy 
to  'get  rid  of  hawks.'  A  novel  contrivance  I 
saw  used  in  Indiana  was  said  to  be  very  effect- 
ual. A  cross  is  made  of  light  material,  the  tree 
six,  and  the  cross  arm  four  feet  long.  Nail  this 
cross  to  a  fence  stake,  or  to  the  hen  house,  so 
that  it  will  stand  above  everything  else  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Next  tie  strong  twine 
strings,  three  feet  long,  to  each  end  of  the  cross 
arm.  Take  two  small  fruit  or  oyster  cans,  as 
new  and  bright  as  possible,  and  punch  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  each,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
center,  and  put  the  strings  through,  and  tie  a 
knot.  Slip  the  cans  to  the  knots  and  let  them 
dangle  there.  The  cans  will  hang  a  little  one- 
sided, and  the  wind,  however  slight,  will  keep 
them  turning.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus 
flaslied  in  all  directions,  and  a  hawk  can  scarcely 
approach  quick  enough  to  not  get  the  full  benefit 
of  one  of  these  flashes.  And  one  flash  willscare 
a  hawk  out  of  the  neighborhood.  With  three  such 
crosses,  in  different  directions  from  the  poultry 
yard,  no  one  need  fear  the  hawks.  The  can's 
should  be  renewed  if  they  become  rusty  or  their 
brightness  dimmed.  A  can  may  be  inverted  on 
the  top  of  each  cross  tree,  or  fence  stakes,  limbs 
of  dead  trees,  etc.,  but  they  should  always  be 
slightly  inclined." 


The  Incubator  Against  the  Old  Hen. 

F.  G.  DITTMAN,  FAIRMOUNT  HILL,  CINCINNATI.O. 

For  my  own  information  I  compiled,  from 
records  carefully  »>ept  by  myself  personally,  the 
following  facts— not  guess  work  or  theory.  If 
Daniel,  or  Uncle  Isaac,  doubt  my  simple  word, 
I  am  willing  to  make  an  affidavit,  providing 
somebody  wil'  furnish  the  40  cents  to  pay  the 
Justice  for  administering  the  oath :  1.  The  Old 
Hen.  In  the  year  1886  I  set  88  eggs  under  7  hens, 
which  brought  out  50  chicks,  or  nearly  57  per 
cent.  That  year  I  kept  no  record  of  how  many 
of  the  eggs  were  infertile,  addled  or  dead  in  the 
shell.  In  1887 1  set  217  eggs,  under  16  hens,  the 
result  being  24  infertile,  17  broken,  15  addled.  17 
dead  in  shell,  and  144  live  chicks.  A  little  over 
66  per  cent.  In  1888  I  set  290  eggs,  under  22 hens. 
Result:  29  infertile,  16 broften. 36  addled,  15 dead 
in  shell,  and  194  live  chicks,  or  nearly  61  per 
cent,  of  all  eggs  set.  2.  The  Home-made  Incu- 
bator. November  22d,  1S88. 1  put  in  105  eggs. 
About  one-third  of  them  were  from  two  to  six 
months  old,  saved  from  reliable  hens,  and  pur- 
posely put  in  to  ascertain  how  stale  an  e,;g  may 
be  and  still  hatch.  Another  one-third  were 
purchased  of  a  huckster,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  hatehable  eggs  from  my  own  yard.  Result: 
13  infertile,  1  broken,  55  addled,  6  dead  in  shell, 
and  30  alive,  or  about  28%  per  cent.  December 
16th,  1888, 1  put  in  105  eggs, 52  from  my  own  hens, 
and  53  purchased  of  huckster.  This  hatch  I 
spoiled  trying  to  regulate  the  moisture  by  pre- 
cipitating the  steam  from  the  filling  tube  into 
the  egg  chamber  instead  of  putting  sponges  in 
drawer.  Result:  18  infertile.  36  addled,  22  dead 
in  shell,  and  29  alive,  or  27%  ner  cent,  fully. 
January  12th,  1889, 105  eggs,  all  "from  my  own 
hens.  Result:  4  infertile.  19  addled,  18  dead  in 
shell,  and  64  alive,  or  nearly  61  per  cent.  Feb. 
7th,  1889, 105  eggs  from  my  hens.  Result:  9  infer- 
tile. 1  broken,  7  addled,  7  dead  in  shell,  and  81 
live  ctiicks,  or  77  per  cent,  of  all  eggs  set.  I  find 
that  as  I  begin  to  learn  to  handle  the  machine,  I 
can  beat  the  old  hen  hatching,  and  from  indica- 
tions so  far,  still  more  in  raising  the  chicks  after 
getting  them.  By  further  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  increase  of  eggs  by  keeping  the  hens 
laying  the  six  to  eight  weeks  lost  in  hatching 
and  nursing  a  brood,  as  also  the  saving  of  time 
and  vexation  to  myself  in  attending  to  a  num- 
ber of  hatching  biddies,  I  find  the  artificial 
method  much  better  than  the  old  way. 

[The  above  is  a  valuable  experiment.  As  our 
readers  know,  Mr.  Dittman  is  an  experimenter, 
and  his  results  are  among  the  valuable  we  pre- 
sent. There  is  no  theory  in  the  above,  but  facts 
gained  from  observation.  He  shows  that  eggs 
eight  weeks  old  will  hatch.— Ed.] 

About  Express  Rates. 

ED.  P.  CLOUD,  KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

Express  companies  tell  you  they  must  charge 
"double  first-class  rates"  bn  fancy  poultry,  be- 
cause they  tike  up  so  much  room  in  accordance 


with  their  actual  weight.  A  representative  of 
the  Adams'  Express  Company  told  us  the  above, 
and  we  asked  him  why  they  charged  double 
rates  on  dogs  and  only  rate  and  a  half  on  pigs 
and  he  could  not  tell  us.  A  pig,  (boxed), weigh- 
ing 50  lbs.,  is  one-and-one-half  rates;  a  dog 
(boxed),  weighing  50  lbs.,  is  double  rate,  botU 
boxes  same  size  and  taking  up  exactly  the  same 
space.  We  think  this  is  a  plain  case  for  the  dog 
breeders  to  lay  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  for  adjustment.  And  we  have  just 
read  about  the  American  Express  Company  put- 
ting up  their  rates  fifty  per  cent  Great  scott  ! 
have  they  no  souls  ?  There  is  certainly  some 
relief  for  them  if  not  for  the  poultry  breeders, 
but  we  are  quite  sure  poultrymen  can  get  one- 
and-one-half  rates — if  they  w  ill  only  organize. 
We  also  think  this  a  very  important  question  for 
the  A.  P.  A.  to  take  hold  of,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest that  if  Messrs.  Conger  and  Pitkin  really 
want  to  do  something  of  some  account  they 
should  take  hold  of  this  subject  and  let  the  let- 
ter reading  business  alone.  They  can  glorify 
themselves  by  so  doing — but  we  presume  more 
fertile  brains  will  have  to  grip  the  express  peo- 
ple. Why  not  organize  ?  Let  every  breeder 
circulate  a  petition  among  stock  shippers  at 
every  post-office,  and  ask  a  small  remittance 
from  each,  and  all  forward  their  petitions  and 
cash  to  one  responsible  breeder,  who  will  take 
it  upon  himself  to  be  manager,  and  engage  a 
good  lawyer  or  two,  and  have  it  properly  set  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  Congress.  We  think  it 
will  bear  fruit,  and  we  are  willing  to  attend  to 
our  section.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  let  every 
congressional  district  petition  its  Congressman, 
and  have  a  bill  framed,  and  see  that  each  man 
votes  for  its  passage;  if  he  will  not — paralyze 
hi  in  when  lie  is  up  for  re-election,  and  send  a 
man  to  Congres  from  your  district  that  will  look 
after  your  interest.  This  thing  can  be  done— let 
us  do  "it!  The  poultrymen,  as  a  class,  are  like 
the  farmers  generally.  We  are  afraid  (we  are 
farmers)  hence  stand  by  and  let  the  express 
companies  grind  their  business  down  by  exorbi- 
tant rates,  and  likewise  the  railroad  grinds  the 
fanners,  and  they  say  farming  don't  pay  Fann- 
ing does  pay — poultry  business  pays — but  both 
would  pay  better  if  rates  were  fixed  lower,  aud 
the  farmer  and  poultryman  would  have  an  in- 
creased trade  and  more  cash.  As  long  as  we  do 
not  organize  we  may  be  content  with  a  fair  busi- 
ness. In  union  there  is  strength.  Let  us  join 
hands  and  whack  away  at  the  monsters. 

[Correct.  No  move  petitions  to  express  com- 
panies. The  A.  P:  A.,  at  Buffalo,  joked  the  sub- 
ject out,  but  petitiond  the  express  companies.— 
Ed.] 


Condiments  and  Nostrums. 

W.  K.  ADAMS,  NORTH  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 

I  see  by  the  correspondence  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  you  have  subscribers  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  except,  perhaps,  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
This  is  well,  and  it  looks  as  if  one  cheap  poultry 
paper  at  least  was  not  going  under,  Mr.  Pitkins 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  you  are 
still  clamoring  for  more  names  to  be  sent  in,  that 
you  may  send  out  more  sample  copies,  and.  as  a 
subscriber,  I  respond  to  the  call  by  sending  in 
the  addresses  of  several  persons  whom  I  know 
to  be  interested  in  poultry  culture.  In  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  you  say 
that  the  "Douglas  mixture  must  go."  I  agree 
with  you  and  think  that  you  should  have  includ- 
ed egg  food  and  condition  powders.  During  my 
six  years'  experience  in  the  breeding  of  poultry 
I  have  given  egg  food  a  fair  test,  and  have  seen 
no  benefit  derived  from  it.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
vote  taken  on  this  question,  and  would  suggest 
that  the  Poultry'  Keeper  request  its  readers 
to  send  in  postal  card  reports  ot  their  experience 
with  egg  foods.  And  if  a  vote  were  taken  in  this 
way  there  would  be  many  postals  received  from 
obscure  breeders,  who  never  before  ventured  to 
write  any  of  their  experience  in  poultry  breed- 
ing, and  it  would  be  the  means  of  break'ing  the 
ice  for  them,  and  be  the  starting  point  from 
which,  in  the  future,  would  come  many  good 
hints  and  suggestions,  to  be  scattered  broadcast 
by  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poultry  fraternity.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  a  word 
for  your  paper,— the  Chief  of  all  poultry  papers. 
I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  because  it  is  strictly 
a  chicken  paper,  and  there  is  no  space  in  its  col- 
umns for  quack  doctors'  advertisements,  nor  for 
ads.  of  patent  medicines.  It  makes  me  tired  to 
read  patent  medicine  ads.  in  a  poultry  paper.and 
I  threw  one  of  my  papers  overboard  on  that  ac- 
count. Please  record  my  vote  in  oppo-ition  to  a 
weekly  or  semi-monthly  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
am  taking  other  papers,  and  the  man  who  wants 
a  weekly  Poultry  Keeper  has  more  time  for 
reading  than  I  have,  and  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  him  I  should  have  to  burn  the  midnight  oil. 

A  Point  or  Two  on  Hatching. 

H.  A.  LOGUE,  CHAMBERS  BURG,  PA. 

I  intended  to  send  you  a  little  of  mv  experi- 
ence, and  a  few  ideas  that  I  have  found  useful  in 
working  an  incubator,  which ,  if  you  care  to  ex- 
plain to  your  readers,  would  .perhaps  do  better 
than  anything  I  had  in  my  other  letter.  Among 
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the  best  is  my  manner  of|  turning  the  eggs 
quickly.  I  am  running  two  machines,  of  104  egg 
capacity  each,  ana  for  turning  the  eggs  quickly 
and  easily,  I  make  four  frames  of  soft  wood, 
nine  inches  wide,  fourteen  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  using  three-eighth  inch 
stuff.  Cover  the  bottom  of  these  frames  with 
poultry  netting-, -in  which  the  mesh  is  too  small 
for  an  egg  to  go  through.  I  All  three  of  these 
1  rames  with  eggs,  and  set  them  in  the  egg-drawer, 
side  by  side.  They  just  fill  a  100-egg  machine, 
and  hold  about  lOOeggs,  the  only  space  lost  being 
the  three-eighth  inch  border  around  each  frame. 
When  I  want  to  turn  the  eggs  I  taue  them  out, 
and  placing  the  fourth  frame  over  the  eggs  in 
one  of  the  trays  and,  holding  both  together  with 
the  eggs  between,  lift  them  up  and  with  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  on  the  wire, 
of  top  and  bottom  tray,  not  hard  enough  to  break 
the  eggs,  but  enough  to  steady  them,  I  turn  them 
over.  If  done  carefully  you  now  have  the  eggs 
turned,  and  can  put  this  tray  back  in  the  drawer, 
and  repeat  the  performance  with  the  other  two 
trays.  This  can  be  done  quickly,  after  a  few 
trials.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  day  of  incu- 
bation I  take  the  eggs  out  of  these  trays  and 
lay  them  in  the  egg  drawer,  giving  each  egg  as 
much  room  as  possible,  and,  after  spraying,  close 
the  egg  drawer  until  the  hatch  is  over,  and,  all 
due  credit  to  the  Poultry  Keeper's  teachings, 
1  get  from  80  to  95  per  cent,  hatches. 

Another  point  is  how  to  get  to  see  the  ther- 
mometer without  opening  the  egg  drawer.  I 
make  the  egg  drawer  so  that  when  in  it  is  even 
with  front  of  incubator.  I  now  take  a  board  two 
inches  larger  each  way  than  the  front  of  egg 
drawer,  and  hinge  this  to  the  front  of  incubator, 
tack  a  piece  of  flannel  on  the  side  that  comes 
next  to  incubator,  and  put  a  good  latch  on  the 
top  side.  This  closes  over  the  front  of  egg 
drawer,  making  it  perfectly  tight.  Now,  by 
opening  the  front,  the  thermometer  can  be 
pulled  out  and  put  back,  with  bulb  resting  on  an 
egg,  without  opening  the  drawer,  which  I  found 
very  convenient,  and  prevents  loss  of  heat  or 
moisture.  I  have  a  flock  of  26  hens,  all  hatched 
in  an  incubator  the  latter  part  of  June,  1888,  that 
are  now  laying  15  and  18  eggs  per  day.  By  next 
fall  I  will  not  have  a  chicken  on  my  place  except 
those  hatched  with  an  incubator.  The  old  hen 
must  go,  or  else  keep  right  on  laying  when  she 
should. 

[Mr.  Logue  uses  a  little  tin  sprayer,  of  his  own 
invention,  which  we  find  excellent,  being  handy 
for  those  who  wish  to  moisten  the  eggs,  either  in 
|he  nest,  or  incubator,  with  fine  spray.— Ed.] 


Air  in  the  Egg. 

JOHN  LEITCH,  MAZOMAINE,  "WIS. 

I  think  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell's  article  on 
"Experiments  in  Hatching,"  is  interesting.  But 
!n  all  experiments  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  condition  be  taken  into  account  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  Leave 
out  one  important  condition,  and  then  your  ex- 
periment is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  is  only  mis- 
leading. One  important  condition  which  Mr.  C. 
leaves  out,  is  this:  That  eggs  placed  in  a  sealed 
box,  surrounded  by  air,  if  not  already  somewhat 
impure,  it  at  least,  like  all  other  air,  contains 
germs  of  impuritv  and  putrefaction,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  condition  as  when  each 
egg  is  hermetically  encased  as  described  in  the 
experiment  by  Mr.  Hile.  Now.  in  order  to  pre- 
serve fruit  fresh  and  good,  it  would  never  do  to 
place  one  or  more  jars  in  an  air-tight  box,  with 
covers  unsealed,  for  very  soon  they  would  fer- 
ment and  become  sour  and  bad,  but  if  each  jar 
is  sealed  tight  it  will  remain  good,  whether 
placed  in  an  air-tight  box  or  on  a  shelf,  as  the 
heat  applied  before  sealing  drives  off  all  the  air. 
This  case  is  similar  to  Mr.  C.'s  and  Mr.  H 's  ex- 
periments. Mr.  C.  does  not  claim  that  the  chick 
needs  any  air  for  breathing  before  it  is  intro- 
duced to 'it  by  breaking  the  shell.  If  not,  then 
why  should  not  a  chick  be  hatched  from  an  egg 
in  an  air-tight  encasement?  It  might  need  help 
in  breaking  through  the  encasement.  Mr  C.'s 
experiments  only  prove  that  eggs  cannot  be 
hatched  in  an  air-tight  box  or  incubator.  If  he 
had  sealed  each  egg  air-tight,  then  his  experi- 
ment would  have  been  conclusive.  Neither  does 
Mr.  Hile's  prove  that  eggs,  when  each  egg  is  not 
sealed  air-tight,  can  be  hatched  in  an  air-tight 
incubator.  But  I  think  we  may  safely  infer 
from  such  experiments  that  all  the  ventilation 
necessary  in  hatching  is  simply  enough  to  keep 
the  air  in  the  egg  chamber  from  becoming  im- 
pure. I  have  never  seen  it  yet  claimed  by  any 
authority  that  the  chicks  need  air  to  breathe  be- 
fore they  breas  the  shell. 


The  Trials  of  Chickendom. 

MRS.  M.  A.  CARSON,  RUTLAND,  O. 

On  the  second  of  February  (ground-hog  day, 
•sure  as  the  sun),  true  to  the  hour,  the  "skule 
teacher"  awakened  from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap, 
took  a  loving  look  at  the  affair  he  calls  his  "shad- 
der,"  partook  heartily  of  a  bountiful  collation, 
consisting  of  Johnny  cake  and  'possum  stew, 
tested  his  fighting  capacity,  then  signified  his 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  by-laws 
of  this  institution.  And  he  has  been  spelling 


spontaneously,  but  somewhat  erratic  and  inco- 
herently, ever  since.  If  we  make  grammatical 
blunders  and  spell  diagonally,  blame  it  to  the 
skule  teacher.  When  we  wrote  our  sorrowful 
epistle,  sitting  there  on  the  old  rickety  steps, 
grief-stricken,  nursing  our  wrath,  and  groaning 
inwardly  (outwardly  when  no  one  was  in  hear- 
ing), we  verily  believed  and  could  have  affirmed, 
if  anybody  had  asked  us  to,  that  it  would  be  our 
last.  As  our  sorrow  was  overpowering  and  im- 
mense, 't  was  just  laid  over  and  tucked  under  us, 
so  to  speak,  but  on  becoming  more  calm  and  re- 
signed to  our  loss,  we  resolved  to  ta'-e  a  less 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  turn  our  back 
(figuratively)  on  our  grief,  and  look  on  the  right 
side  (as  we  are  vont).  O,  glorious  transforma- 
tion, how  things  did  brighten  up.  We  can  say 
truthfully  now,  that  ordinary  life  is  not  the  dull, 
flinty-galvanized  ogre  we  too  hastily  imagined  it 
would  be  after  all.  We  are  rejoiced,  and  made 
exceeding  glad,  by  our  fancy  pets  lighting  out, 
for  it  gave  us  the  long-sought  for  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  our  family,  and 
learn  the  names  of  the  children.  Eleven  we  find 
are  fully  grown,  if  we  figure  correctly.  We  have 
a  suspicion  they  are  lent  by  the  matron  of  the 
Orphans'  Home,  but  are  devoid  of  proof.  We 
are  dubious,  however,  for  our  memory  is  defec- 
tive. Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  though,  they 
will  never  amount  to  much  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, as  they  put  on  scandalous  airs,  even  in  cold 
freezing  weather,  which  is  inconsistent  in  a 
poulterer,  and  further,  are  ashamed  of  the  woman 
who  lodged  with  them  nights,  raised  poultry  for 
fun,  and  had  lots  to  spare,  pleasure,  yum,  yum, 
and  profit— wait  till  our  ship  comes  in.  Those  11 
young  Americans,if  we  are  in  for  it.are  far  beyond 
our  jurisdiction,  and  are  tainted  with  insanity 
for  they  insist  on  secreting  every  poultry  paper 
that  shows  up  marked  "sample  copy,  your  sub- 
scription is  solicited,"  in  the  fire,  regardless  of 
our  wishes,  and  the  incalcuable  benefit  we  would 
derive  from  perusing  its  contents,  and  breaking 
the  tenth  commandment,  which  says  "thoushalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbors  house,  or  his— and  so 
forth,"  as  we  look  wonderingly  on  the  steel 
plates,  and  gorgeous  headlines  that  shows  a 
malicious,  vindictive,  diabolical,  maniacal,  (the 
skule  teacher  is  acting  off  in  a  tantrum  again) 
temperament.  Don't  you  think  so?  We- do! 
Seventeen  children— shades  of  Blennerhardt, 
have  we  no  chance  to  hedge  ?  We  are  going  to 
turn  on  them  and  stop  this  sailors'  and  soldiers' 
orphan  home  business,  for  we  think  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school  has  something  to 
do  with  this.  However,  they  are  small  and  more 
tractable,  and  know  their  mother  on  sight,  being 
taught,  we  suppose,  by  the  hired  girl,  when  we 
were  exercising  ourselves  in  the  poultry  gym- 
nasium, and  seeing  us  occasionally  donning 
regimentals,and  hurrying  away  from  the  kitchen 
door  at  early  morn,  humming  a  gay  snatch  of  a 
song,  as  we  head  toward  the  poultry  house,  car- 
rying a  snack  dinner  in  a  decorated  paper  sack 
(show  pictures  of  Black  Minorcas  pasted  on  each 
side  a  regular  coat-of-arms),  and  consisted  of 
cold  pone,  a  sugar  cured  capon  ham,  a  large 
sized  chunk  of  burglar  proof  pie,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  yesterday's  dinner,  also  a  book  entitled 
'Poultry  "for  Profit,'  (by  P.  H.  Jacobs)  caught  up 
hurriedly  in  our  exit  but  carried  tenderly  and 
caressingly  nevertheless,  ta,  ta.  Then  they 
would,  peradventure,  see  us  in  the  jungle,  at  odd 
times,  cavorting  around,  some  gathering  forest 
leaves  and  carrying  them  to  the  poultry  tent, 
and  here  we  could  be  found  at  any  hour  during 
the  day,  having  a  first-class  jovial  time,  all  by 
ourselves,  concocting  egg  condiments,  such  as 
diSging  earth  worms  for  chickens  afflicted 
with  chilblains,  hanging  up  chicken  delicacies 
out  of  reach  of  over-fat,  lazy  hens,  as  it  conduces 
to  health,  and  makes  them  lively  and  ambitious, 
as  they  trip  the  light  fantastic,  swinging  each 
other  around  the  circle  by  the  scalp,  jerking  off 
a  few  rare  poultry  profanities,  eighteen  caret- 
fine,  and  warranted  to  be  as  represented,  and 
monkeying  in  ditches  and  out  of  the  way  places 
for  crockery-ware,  for  grit.  By  the  way,  just  be- 
tween us,  we  were  almost  a  monomaniack  (the 
skuleteacher  did  that  on  purpose)  on  the  grit 
business.  So,  it  was  said,  if  any  crockery-ware 
was  missing  we  were  always  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Whitewashing  coops,  ad.  infinitum,  a  la  Macduff 
style,  oiling  roosts  and  cracks  with  coal-oil. 
lamp-oil,  or  kerosene,  whichever  we  happened 
to  have  the  most  of.  Amateurs  can  make  a  note 
of  this,  as  it  makes  no  material  difference  to 
poultry  vermin.  Doctoring  sick  hens,  and  fat- 
tening the  males,  and  learning  them  to  crow, 
(which  is  very  important  as  it  makes  the  eggs 
better  for  the  culinary  department,  and  more  apt 
to  be  fertile),  then  the  chicks  will  be  stronger, 
active  and  precocious,  may  hatch  out  crowing, 
and  whip  their  daddies  before  the  sun  rises. 
Marking  down  poultry  notes  on  a  sheep  skin, 
which  is  tacked  up  on  the  poultry  house  door, 
tying  up, when  practicable,  sewing  when  imprac- 
ticable,huge  rents  in  our  only  dress,colored  brown 
in  its  youth,  painted  a  la  South  sea  islander  now, 
and  various  other  light  work,  that  we  would  like 
to  enumerate  but  space  forbids,  (space  is  the 
yawning  waste-basket  which  just  begs  and  teases 
the  Editor  for  long  winded  communicationsj.just 
the  employment  such  as  the  weak  and  debilitated 
would  wish,  and  let  me  here  add,  for  the  benefit 
and  encouragement  of  invalids,  that  our  health 
in  those  days,  and  is  yet,  though  subject  to  every 
conceivable  freak  of  the  elements,  and  kiss  me 
quick  Alaska  zephvr.aschief  manager  of  a  private 
circus,  that  opened  every  morning  at  day-break, 


prompt  and  continued  without  intermission, with 
slight  variations,  however,  'till  early  candle- 
light, whatever  that  means,  was  perfect,  per- 
fecter,  perfectest,  (the  skule  teacher  says  that  is 
not  grammar,  it  expresses  our  ideas  to  a  feather 
edge,  grammar  or  no  grammar).  The  skule 
teacher  is  well-meaning,  but  there  are  some 
things  you  do  not  know  that's  settled.  One 
thing  more, the  last  but  not  least ;  once  a  month, 
or  six  weeks, at  the  farthest,  we  could  be  caught 
severely  neglecting  business,  sunning  ourselves 
on  a  bale  of  hay  (clover  hay  at  that),  balancing 
poultry  accounts  secretly,  congratulating  our- 
selves on  the  munificent  margin,  and  reading 
with  intense  pleasure  the  many  interesting  let- 
ters in  the  popular  poultry  monthly,  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  We  would  wish  to  say  to  the  many 
readeis  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  feed  young  chicks  rye,  as  it 
causes  them  to  grow  wry-tails  and  cross-bills— 
it's  a  fact.  We  received  just  such  poultry  from 
a  reliable  breeder  and  he  said  rye  was  their 
principal  food. 


Feeding  and  Other  Points. 

WILLARD  MERRIAM,  POMONA,  KAN. 

It  makes  me  a  little  bold  to  trespass  upon  your 
time  once  more.  This  moisture  business.  A 
sitting  hen  in  a  few  days  gets  her  eggs,  to  some 
extent,  oiled  all  over  from  secretions  from  her 
body.  Has  any  one,  to  your  knowledge,  tried 
greasing  eggs  slightly  and  giving  them  no  moist- 
ure in  the  incubator  ?  I  would  try  this  myself, 
but  I  think  it  behooves  broiler  men  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  to  let  well  enough  alone.  After  hav- 
ing been  a  good  subscriber  to  numerous  poultry 
papers,  1  have  commenced  to  drop  them.  Prac- 
tical poultry  journals  are  extremely  rare,  so  in 
fact  are  poultrymen  as  editors.  It  makes  me 
very  tired  to  see  some  man,  who  perhaps  keeps 
a  dozen  or  so  of  hens,  on  some  city  lot,  give  me 
six  columns  of  poultry  literature  about  hanging 
up  a  cabbage  on  a  string  in  a  chic  en  house,  &c. 
I  think  that  Mrs.  Carson,  (whom  I  am  sure  would 
bring  out  their  best  points,)  ought  to  take  hold 
of  some  of  these  "medicated  nest  egg  men."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  she  intends  to  contribute 
often  to  your  valuable  paper.  I  think  our  friend 
of  Belvidere.  is  wrong  in  regard  to  milk  being 
unwholesome  for  young  chickens.  I  have  never 
had  anything  but  good  results  from  keeping  my 
chicks  exclusively  on  milk  for  drink  until  they 
are  four  to  six  weeks  old,  and  if 
he  will  keep  cans  of  both  water  and 
milk  before  his  young  chicks,  he  will  find 
that  the  water  will  not  be  used  scarcely  any.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  take  up  the  "Douglass  Mix- 
ture." There  are  too  many  mild  tonics  that  can 
be  given  poultry  without  giving  them  rank  poi- 
son. I  believe  homoepathy  will  pay  with  fowls 
in  the  long  run.  Give  mild  medicines  unless  the 
case  is  very  urgent.  Our  principal  feed  for 
young  chicks  is  milk  and  rice,  with  which  we 
have  been  very  good  results,  but  about  a  month 
ago,  in  some  of  our  poultry  papers,  I  came  across 
that  valuable  little  work  of  yours,  "Management 
of  Young  Chicks."  I  concluded  to  try  your 
numbered  system  of  feeding.tosee  if  they  would 
gain  in  weight.  I  used  bread  and  milk  at  first, 
instead  of  hard-boiled  egg,  and  so  far  the  result 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  am  awaiting 
with  some  interest  to  see  how  they  will  weigh  up 
in  8  weeks.with  chicks  from  the  same  hatch  that 
have  been  kept  on  rice  and  whole  grain.  The 
book  is  a  valuable  one  to  any  chicken  raiser,  not- 
withstanding any  amount  of  experience  he  may 
have  had,  and  if  it  were  in  more  people's  hands 
we  would  hear  of  fewer  failures.  Of  course  there 
are  points  in  it  upon  which  broiler  men  would 
disagree,  but,  take  it  as  a  whole,  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
practical  work  on  that  subject  that  there  is  pub- 
lished. 


Packing  Eggs  for  Shipment. 

E.  S.  HEWITT,  ALBANY,  WIS. 

My  boxes  of  eggs  are  always  packed  in  baskets 
of  cut  straw,  and  I  have  always  had  the  best  of 
success  in  sending  eggs.  This  mode  of  packing 
may  be  of  use  to  the  many  readers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  The  boxes  are  inexpensive,  and 
require  but  little  time  to  make  them.  I  think 
that  your  article  on  "Feeding  for  Eggs"  in  the 
last  number  of  your  paper,  is  the  best  I  ever 
read.  I  see  that  many  of  the  old  timers  still 
sing  about  "shells"  and  "bones  "  If  oyster 
shell  will  make  egg  shells,  and  beef  bones  make 
bone  for  chickens,  why  is  not  beef  liver  good  for 
liver  complaint?  and  hog  brains  a  benefit  to 
some  of  these  old  growlers.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  quinine  and  whisky  for  the  roup.  By 
all  means  give  the  quinine  to  the  hens.  I  am 
much  interested  in  the  articles  on  Poultry  House 
floors,  but  I  am.  as  yet  in  favor  of  the  floor  made 
of  £4  inches  of  sand.  When  it  is  proven  that 
there  is  anything  better,  I  will  give  it  up.  I  give 
my  vote  that  Mr.  N.  L.  Pavne,  of  Kansas,  goes 
to' the  head  of  the  class  in  hatching.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  hatch  (story)  I  ever  read  of. 

[Mr.  Hewitt  packed  an  egg  and  sent  it  by 
mail,  for  our  inspection.  He  puts  each  egg  in  a 
little  box,  and  then,  as  he  states,  packs  the  lit- 
tle boxes  in  cut  straw,  in  baskets.— Ed.] 
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A  Parcels  Post. 

E.  E.  EWELL,  P.  M.,  BIRD  NEST,  KAN. 

I  notice  your  mention  of  a  "Parcels  Postal 
Xavv"  in  the  January  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
something  like  -'Postal  Express"  should  be 
-adopted, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  done 
in  time.  My  idea  was  that  all  kinds  of  packages 
up  to  10  or  15  pounds,  should  be  carried  as  U.  S. 
Mail.  Where  they  were  of  a  breakable  nature, 
like  glass,  or  ear/s,  let  them  be  Regis- 
tered, and  have  all  carriers  receipt  for  them, 
.and  carry  them  outside  of  the  mail  sacks.  Mails 
are  too  roughly  handled  for  such  goods  to  go  in 
the  ordinary  way.  This  would  be  a  boon  to  peo- 
ple living  oft  the  lines  of  railroads,  and  much 
benefit  to  those  on  the  railroad.  I  wrote  to  our 
■Congressman  some  two  years  ago  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  but  he  objected  that  it  would  make 
mails  too  bulky.  In  my  opinion  that  would  only 
argue  that  it  would  be  very  useful.  The  postage 
should  be  light  and  registry  fee  reduced  to  5  cts. 
Then  I  have  also  urged  a  stamp  without  gum,  to 
be  dated  on  back  when  sold,  and  good  for  three 
jiionths.  furnished  to  all  offices,  and  sold  at  full 
value,  without  fee,  this  to  take  the  place  of 
Postal  notes.  1  think  the  following  system 
should  prevail:  1.  Postal  Expressage  allowed  up 
to  10  or  15  pounds.  2.  Kegistry  fee  reduced  to 
5  cents.  3.  Stamps  without  gum,  payable  at  all 
offices,  and  if  offered  at  any  office  where  there 
were  no  funds  the  postmaster  to  send  them  by 
tee  registry  mail,  to  nearest  Money  Order  office, 
and  money  returned  in  same  way.  This  would 
help  many  kinds  of  business  far  more  than  one- 
cent  postage.  Is  there  a  move  on  any  of  these 
points,  and  are  there  petitions  printed  for  this 
purpose?  What  is  being  done?  I  have  no  money, 
but  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  in 
the  matter.  What  can  be  done?  If  a  good  cir- 
cular was  sent  to  all  the  papers,  asking  them  to 
print  it,  perhaps  they  would,  many  of  them,  and 
then  have  a  petition'  sent  to  Congress  from  as 
many  places  as  possible.  But  unless  some  sys- 
tematic effort  is  made  little  will  be  accomplished. 

[Your  views  are  correct.  The  editor  of  this 
paper  tried  to  get  the  wonderful  A.  P.  A.  to  take 
hold  of  it,  but  it  only  created  a  laugh,  the  clique 
being  too  busy  taking  vengeance  on  each  other 
and  seeking  office,  so  as  to  get  their  names  ad- 
vertised —Ed.] 


How  To  Raise  Young  Turkeys. 

MRS.  J.  A.  HENRY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 

Thinking  an  item'on  turkey  raising  might  be 
•of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  as  I 
usually  have  very  good  "luck"  with  them,  having 
no  more  trouble  witli  them  than  with  chicks,  I 
will  give  you  my  plan  of  management.  The  first 
thing  required  is  healthy  stock,  which  cannot 
be  procured  by  inbreeding.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
young  birds  to  have  the  parent  stockjwo  relation. 
When  the  birds  come  from  the  shell  bright  and 
■strong,  the  rest  is  "fair  sailing."  The  first  month 
I  feed  stale  bread,  moistened  with  milk  or  wa- 
ter, and  mixed  with  sour  milk  curd,  with  a  lib- 
eral sprinkling  of  black  pepper  on  cold,  wet 
mornings  Keep  them  out  of  the  wet  grass  while 
the  dew  is  on,  but  let  them  run  about  the  coop  in 
pleasant  weather.  After  the  first  month  let  the 
lien  out  with  them,  and  give  more  range  when- 
ever the  weather  permits.  The  feed  may  also 
be  changed  to  a  mixture  of  cornieal  and  curd . 
After  the  second  month  give  unlimited  range, 
feed  small  grain,  and  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  prefer  raising  them  with  chicken 
hens,  as  they  do  not  take  the  little  ones  so  far 
away,  and  the  turkeys  are  not  so  apt  to  roam 
after  they  are  from  under  the  care  of  the  hen. 
I  also  prefer  the  White  Holland  breed,  as  they 
are  more  domesticated  than  others,  seldom 
stealing  their  nests  far  away,  but  laying  around 
hams,  sheds,  or  henhouses,  after  the  manner  of 
chickens.  They  do  not  attain  such  weights  as 
the  Bronze  but  they  lay  many  more  eggs,  and 
are  very  hardy.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  think 
this  worthy  of  space  in  your  columns,  put  it 
there,  but  if  not  consign  it  to  that  other  conve- 
nient place,  the  waste  basket. 

[Thanks,  an  J  we  also  advise  all  to  look  out  for 
the  big  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks.— Ed.] 


Let  New  Ideas  be  Considered. 

MRS.  K.  K  GREEN,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  T. 

Why  do  we  need  so  much  sharp  shooting  in  our 
poultry  periodicals?  May  we  not  make  experi- 
ments on  our  own  poultry  farms,  or  among  our 
•own  flocks,  without  having  a  battle  with  the 
fraternity  ?  For  instance :  I  may  cut  out  some 
of  the  articles  written  in  several  of  the  papers, 
and  feed  them  to  my  fowls,  in  the  place  of  ground 
oyster-shells  or  crockery,  and  if  results  prove 
the  same  why  need  some  one  jump  up  and  say,  I 
did  not.  Let  them  try  and  see.  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  poultry  associations.  Does  every  can- 
didate for  joining  have  to  agree  to  disagree  ? 
Some  of  them  seem  to  have  peace  reigning 
among  them  (if  not  it  hasn't  got  out  yet)  and 
conduct  their  meetings  with  an  aim  to  benefit 


each  other.  This  is  called  a  free  country,and  why 
not  accept  the  experience  of  each  and  profit  by 
it.  If  a  new  idea  arises  from  the  experiment  of 
some  one,  no  one  is  obliged  to  adopt  it  unless 
they  choose.  Personally,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  different  ideas,  and  new  ones,  of 
feeding  our  hens  to  get  lots  of  eggs.  If  we  can 
get  more  by  feeding  more  clover  and  less  grain, 
so  much  the  better.  Clover  is  cheaper.  (Editor, 
please  state  how  it  may  be  prepared  so  the  hens 
will  eat  it,  I  refer  to  red  clover  hay.  I  have  had 
it  cut.  moistened  and  sprinkled  bran  on  it,  but 
they  don't  care  for  it.  We  all  have  our  ideas 
about  incubators  also.  I  use  them  and  have 
good  success.  I  can  hatch  out  a  nice  lot  of  early 
chicks  and  ducks  now  while  the  snow  is  flying, 
but  not  with  the  old  hen.  But  when  the  hens  get 
ready  for  business,  I  give  thein  their  share  of 
eggs.  I  have  hatched  100  per  cent,  with  the  n- 
cubator,  and  also  with  hens,  but  I  don't  think 
mine  is  the  only  one  that  is  good  for  any  thing. 
Were  it  not  for  the  incubators,  where  would  be 
our  broiler  establishments?  I  wish  we  might 
have  a  funeral  and  bury  all  the  old  hatchets  and 
pick-axes  and  dispense  with  that  awful  propensi- 
ty of  the  "Games"  and  have  "Peace"  proclaimed. 
Search  for  the  "beams"  before  looking  for 
"motes."  Compare  notes  of  experience,  discuss 
them  pleasantly  and  let  harmony  reign.  Show 
to  the  old  time  farmers  and  business  men  that 
there  is  something  in  the  poultry  business  b«- 
side  quarreling. 

[Some  hens  will  not  eat  food  that  they  have 
never  seen,  but  if  given  nothing  else  hunger 
soon  teaches  them  to  partake  of  it.  Simply  chop 
the  clover,  scald,  sprinkle  with  bran  and  meal 
and  place  it  before  the  hens.— Ed.] 


What  a  Miner  Writes. 

WM.  BROAD,  IDAHO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  intending  to  drop 
you  a  few  lines  in  favorof  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
for  I  feel  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor 
of  it.  I  first  took  it  in  1885,  for  one  year,  and 
then,  induced  to  take  another,  namely  the 
Poultry  Raiser  which  was  cheaper  and  better, 
of  course  orer  the  left,  I  took  that  for  one  year. 
The  second  year  I  sent  in  my  subscription  again, 
with  four  others.  We  had  the  Raiser  aT)out 
four  or  five  times  that  year,  and  could  hear  no 
more  of  it.  The  subscribers  came  around  to  me 
demanding  the  50  cts.  or  the  paper,  so  what  was 
I  to  do?  1  had  sent  in  the  money,  could  not  take 
it  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  could  not  furnish 
the  paper.  I  wrote  the  editor,  stating  facts,  and 
asking  the  paper  continued,  but  it  was  not,  so  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  a  "bustifica- 
tion"  in  some  place.  I  then  went  in  search  of 
the  Old  Reliable  Poultry  Keeper.  I  found  a 
friend  of  mine  taking  it,  and  at  once  sent  for  it 
(so  now  I  have  come  to  stay.)  I  have  read  every 
copy  since  I  began,  with  great  interest,  and  as 
each  copy  comes  it  brings  me  glad  tidings,  and 
so,  when  I  come  from  my  work,  I  sit  right  down 
and  read  my  poultry  paper.  But  let  me  say 
right  here  that  the  January  number  crowns  the 
fabric.  I  mean  especialy  the  article  on  feeding, 
and  I  want  to  know  a  thing  or  two  if  you  please. 
In  the  first  place  I  see  that  white  clover  is  the 
feed  recommended.  Now,  I  am  away  up  here  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  (altitude  7,500  ft.),  and 
clover  hay  grown  down  in  the  valley,  which 
would  cost  me  from  $20  to  $30  a  ton.  I  can  get 
good  Alfalfa  for  about  $15.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  how,  or  in  what  relation  does  Alfalfa  stand 
with  clover?  I  have  fed  it  some,  but  seemingly 
the  fowls  did  not  care  for  it,  but  perhaps  they 
will  eat  it  with  some  of  those  flavors  you  men- 
tioned in  January.  Please  tell  me  what  you 
know  about  it,  or  what  you  think  about  it.  At 
present  I  am  feeding  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cabbage, 
onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  with  plenty  of  grit,  such 
as  broken  crockery,  bone,  etc.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  at  most  that  I  have  taken  any  interest  in 
poultry,  but  in  diligently  reading  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  making  a  living  than  by 
working  as  hard  as  I  do.  So,  what  I  know,  or 
what  I  may  know,  I  give  credit  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  am  a  miner  by  occupation,  (a  poor, 
ignorant  miner),  but  seeking  some  other  legiti- 
mate way  of  supporting  my  family.  I  have  only 
about  forty  common  chickens,  with  a  very  few 
choice  Patridge  Cochins.  I  intend  keeping 
White  Leghorns,  and  either  the  Cochins 
or  some  one  of  the  large  breeds,  for  two 
reasons— one  for  eggs  in  fall  and  winter, 
and  the  other  crossed  with  game  roosters  for 
spring  chickens,  what  do  you  think  ?  Eggs  here 
are  20  cents  per  dozen, but  for  what  we  have  sold 
now  for  two  winters  we  have  gotten  50  cents, 
which  of  course  is  a  big  price.  We  have  a  few 
chicks,  hatched  the  lastof  January,  (which  is  an 
unusual  thing  here)  but  before  they  came  I  had 
a  Dak  in  brooder  ready,  so  took  the  little  orphans, 
and  put  them  in  that.  I  have  the  run  one  foot 
deep,  and  in  two  weeks  they  would  fly  over.  My 
brooder  cost  me  less  than  75  cents,  and  if  a  de- 
scription of  it  is  required  at  any  time  I 
will  give  it.  So  now  I  have  to  go  to 
work  on  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator. 
I  am  after  an  incubator  so  I  can  put  it  in  the 
cellar  and  go  to  work  early  this  fall,  (there  was 
an  old  saying,  one  time  here  in  the  West,  of 
"Pike's  Peak  or  bust."  So  with  me,  success  in 


poultry  or  bust,  but  I  will  have  to  get  there  by 
degrees.  As  near  as  I  can  I  keep  them  clean, 
pretty  fair  roosting  quarters,  a  good  hot  meal  of 
something  every  morning  at  this  time  of  year, 
plenty  of  cabbage  through  the  day,  and  all  they 
can  eat  of  corn  or  wheat  on  going  to  roost,  and 
plenty  of  good  clean  water  and  buttermilk. 
I  mix  salt  quite  freely  in  their  soft  feed.  I  do 
not  use  any  of  those  nostrums,  such  as  condition 
powders,  egg  food,  &c,  as  I  believe,  with  the 
above  treatment,  it  is  best  to  let  them  do  their 
part  as  nature  provides.  I  have  had  only  one  or 
two  cases  of  cholera,  and  the  best  remedy  I  have 
found  is  a  good  sharp  hatchet,  a  nice  chop- 
ping block  and  a  bon  fire,  given  at  one  dose.  I 
have  also  had  a  few  cases  of  roup.  My  remedy 
is  to  wash  the  head  and  nostrils  well  with  kero- 
sene, squirting  some  up  the  nostrils  with  a 
small  oil  can,  running  the  finger  down 
the  throat  well  (being  covered  with  a  soft  cloth 
dipped  in  the  kerosene)  then  give  a  pill,  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  made  of  equal  parts  of  black  pep- 
per,good  butter  and  soot,the  washing  done  every 
day,  and  the  pill  given  every  other  day  if  the 
case  is  not  too  bad.  I  have  had  several  cases  of 
pip  on  the  tongue.  We  take  the  chick  between 
the  knees  project  the  tongue,  and  with  a  fine 
needle,  start  at  the  base  of  the  pip,  run  the 
needle  under,  and  it  will  slip  off  as  nice  as  you 
please.  I  never  had  a  case  of  gapes  as  yet  Now, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  if  you  don't  scratch  yourself  bald 
headed  in  trying  to  make  out;this  first  letter  of  a 
greenhorn  in  poultry  business,  why  I  shall  feel 
encouraged  and  sometime  I  hope,  even  if  in  the 
years  to  come,  to  write  you  again.  So  with  a 
hearty  three  cheers  and  a  "hip,  hip,  hurrah,"  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  will  close  for  this  time. 

[An  excellent  letter.  Alfalfa  is  equal  to 
clover,  and  the  hens  can  be  taught  to  eat  it.  The 
cross  you  suggest  is  an  excellent  one.  Come 
again.  The  Raiser,  published  by  Mitchell,  was 
one  of  those  curiosities  that  had  "the  largest 
circulation"— on  paper.  It  fizzled  out  into 
something  else.— Ed.] 


He  Made  a  Mistake. 


T.  BENOIT,  BENOITVILLE,  WISCONSIN. 

I  cannot  help  falling  in  line  with  your  numer- 
ous admiring  readers,  and  exclaim  with  them 
that  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  "Boss"  in  its 
sphere.  I  came  across  an  old  number  of  your 
paper  last  fall,  and  the  result  was  that  I  had  to 
subscribe  to  it.  Since  I  commenced  to  read  it  I 
have  saved  20  per  cent  in  my  business.  I  want  to 
say  that  no  man  can  get  along  in  the  poultry 
business  without  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
perience, or  some  means  of  acquiring  reliable 
information.  Last  October  I  went  in  the  poul- 
try business.  I  built  two  houses  and  a  grain 
house.  One  house  is  20x30  feet.  The  other  is 
14x80  feet,  and  the  grain  house  is  12x16  feet.  I 
bought  500  fowls,  about  200  old  hens,  250  pullets, 
40  cocks,  10  hen  turkey's,  and  one  gobbler.  Now, 
remember,  I  knew  nothing  about  the  business 
and  did  not  even  know  that  there  were  papers 
devoted  to  that  industry  (ought  to  say  science, 
for  it  is  a  science).  I  thought  I  could  keep  250 
head  in  each  building,  and  consequently  did  so. 
Well,  the  result  was  that  every  morning  I  had 
to  mourn  over  the  death  of  three  or  four  birds, 
and  things  went  along  that  way  until  I  got  the 
Poultry'  Keeper.  Then  I  found  out  that  I  had 
to  divide  the  houses  into  pens.  I  did  so,  accord- 
ingly, and  my  birds  are  doing  better  now.  They 
have  not  laid  an  egg  yet,  but  I  am  not  discour- 
aged, for  I  am  to  blame  for  my  lack  of  knowledge 
in  the  matter,  but  I  hope  that  in  my  next  letter, 
some  time  in  August,  I  will  have  something  more 
cheerful  to  say  about  my  first  experience  in  the 
poultry  business. 


Cochins  as  Layers. 


MISS  E.  h.  tuck,  shoally,  s.  c. 

I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of  writing 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  find  it  a  great  help 
in  time  of  trouble,  as  I  believe  it  has  saved  the 
lives  of  my  finest  chickens.  Iliad  choleraamong 
my  chickens,  and  found  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
that  Venetian  red  would  cure  it,  so  I  tried  it,  and 
have  cured  a  great  many,though  have  lost  some, 
but  I  believe  it  would  cure  every  time  if  given  in 
dough  before  they  get  very  sick.  I  also  find  sul- 
phur and  lard  splendid  for  scabby  legs,but  I  have 
learned  to  prevent  thatbv  keeping  clean  roosts. 
I  began  in  1887,  with  Buff  and  White  Cochins. 
My  Buff  pullet  began  laying  the  17th  of  Feb.,  and 
laid  every  day  except  Sundays,  until  she  had 
laid  thirty-nine  eggs.  She  then  wanted  to  sit, 
but  I  broke  her  up,  so  she  went  to  laying,  and  in 
all  laid  ninety-two  eggs  that  spring  and  summer. 
She  is  not  as  large  as  some  I  read  of.  She  weighs 
8%  lbs.,  but  her  eggs  are  by  far  the  largest  I  have 
ever  bought,  and  1  have  given  as  much  as  $5.00 
per  13,  and  have  bought  eggs  from  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  and  New  York,  and  I  am  about  to  give  all 
the  praise  to  the  Buff,  but  my  White  Cochins 
did  almost  as  well,  though  I  did  not  keep  the 
account  so  closely,  as  I  had  only  two.  I  now 
have  about  60  fowls,  which  are  all  very  fine. 
Much  success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Subscription  Priee,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  60  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company. 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa- 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poulthy  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


You  can  get  any  back  number  for  five  cents. 

Don't  forget  to  try  the  broken  flint  for  poultry 
as  grit. 

We  find  desiccated  fish  excellent  for  making 
hens  lay. 

Brooder  and  incubator  thermometers  are  of- 
fered among  our  advertisements. 

We  are  now  hatching  with  the  Eureka  and 
will  report  results.  So  far  so  good. 

We  are  about  to  put  in  a  Pineland  brooder  for 
our  own  use.  Already  one  now  in  use  is  doing 
well. 

To  TnosE  who  ask  for  heat  regulators  for  in- 
cubators address  the  party  advertised  in  our 
columns,  as  several  are  there  offered. 

Asking  $1  00  for  the  "Standard,"  and  turning 
the  money  into  Elliott's  pocket  for  spittoons,  is 
taxing  the  rank  and  file  rather  heavily. 

What  is  needed  next  winter  is  a  huge,  big, 
rousing  show  in  New  York  city.  And  it  is  com- 
ing. 5 

It  puzzles  us  to  know  why  some  "eminents" 
■will  not  exhibit  unless  they  can  select  their  own 
judge.  Does  kissing  go  by  favors? 

A  sign  of  progress  is  that  the  poultry  papers 
are  more  independent,  and  cannot  be  bought  by 
hucksters  and  dealers  with  a  "big  ad." 

Our  books  are  25  cents  each,  but  you  can  get 
the  Poultry  Keeper  and  any  one  of  the  books, 
for  60  cents. 

Don't  forget  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
Poultry  Chum  for  65  cents  for  both.  Send  to 
the  Chum,  at  Geneseo,  111.,  for  a  free  sample. 

Please  overlook  the  typographical  errors  that 
sometimes  appear,  as  we  often  have  to  "hurry 
up"  to  reach  you  in  time,  r^, 

Don't  send  subscriptions  to  our  editor.  He 
lives  at  Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  advertisements  or  subscriptions. 
All  business  should  be  sent  to  "Poultry  Keeper 
Co.,"  at  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

The  best  farm  paper  is  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
published  at  Parkesburg,  Pa.  It  has  two  whole 
pages  on  poultry.  It  is  50  cents  a  year,  but  the 
Magazine  and  Poultry  Keeper  go  together  at 
60  cents. 

The  Poultry  Bulletin,  218  Fulton  street,  New 
York  City,  New  York,  sends  a  free  sample  to  all 
desiring.  It  is  edited  by  that  able  poultryman,  J 
H.  Drevenstedt.  You  can  get  the  Bulletin  and 
Poultry  Keeper,  together,  for  80  cents.  Cheap 
as  dirt. 


Cheap  feed  cutters  are  here.  Morrell  Swank, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  C.  W.  Ruland,  Kockton, 
111.,  have  both  come  out  with  them.  They  are 
cheap  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Idell  says  no  broiler  should  weigh  less 
than  V/i  pounds  for  the  New  York  market, 
while  squabs  should  not  weigh  less  than  eight 
ounces.  Small  sizes  are  not  so  much  in  demand 
as  in  former  years. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper,  Horn  r  City,  Pa.,  has  been 
invited  to  go  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal ,  with  his 
Prairie  State  Incubator,  to  conduct  a  hatch, 
which  he  has  accepted,  so  as  to  show  the  Cali- 
fornians  what  can  be  done. 

A  chance  is  open  for  some  one  to  get  up  a 
book  of  profiles,  copyright  it,  and  sell  it.  Such 
a  plan  would  knock  the  wind  out  of  the  pot- 
house political  clique. 

Italian  eggs  are  coming  into  the  New  York 
market  in  cases  containing  sixty  dozen  each. 
They  are  large,  fresh-looking,  and  sell  at  13% 
cents  per  dozen.  Give  us  protection  against  the 
pauper  hens  of  Europe. 

The  kickers  are  kicking  this  year.  Kicking 
does  wonders.  It  keeps  the  mules  in  line.  The 
kicker  also  keeps  the  pot  house  politicians  in 
place,  and  turns  on  the  light  when  most  needed. 

Organize  Stafe  Poultry  Associations,  and 
work  in  harmony  with  the  State  Boards  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  now  time  to  put  everything  on  a 
solid  basis. 

The  Sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  Mt. 
Gilead,  Jan.  7th  to  11th.  W.  F.  Bruce,  Mt. 
Gilead,  O.,  is  Secretary. 

New  Jersey  is  organizing  a  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  All  other  States  should  do  like- 
wise. Then  we  will  have  a  National  Associa- 
tion. 

CnicKS  die  in  the  shell  because  you  open  the 
incubator  too  often.  The  cold  air,  coming  in 
contact  with  vaporized  moisture,  causes  rapid 
evaporation,  killing  the  chicks  by  chilling  them. 

We  are  making  some  valuable  experiments, 
and  will  no  doubt  make  some  important  discov- 
eries. We  don't  wait  for  the  desk  luriters  to 
theorize  and  publish  the  "same  old  stuff"  over 
again. 

We  are  overrun  with  the  awards  of  shows. 
We  cannot  get  them  all  in.  They  come  in  too 
n-ucli  of  a  lump.  We  do  not  wish  to  crowd  out 
our  chic'cen  matters  to  give  too  many  show  re- 
ports. 

Aladi  writing  to  the  farm  Journal,  says: 
"A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  feather  eating  hens.  I  simply  put  enough 
of  salt  in  their  soft  feed  for  myself  to  eat,  and 
hung  up  a  piece  of  salt  bacon  for  them  to  pick 
at,  and  have  had  no  trouble  since  with  feather 
eating." 

It  is  said  that  a  well-known  western  man  is 
about  to  get  out  a  book  entitled,  "How  I  win 
prizes  at  Shows."  Such  a  book  would  be  very 
interesting— very.  Some  of  us  know  how  he 
does  it,  and  are  anxious  to  have  him  tell  it  in  his 
own  words.  If  he  gives  the  truth  it  will  be  rich. 

How  is  it  that  a  man  in  Iowa,  said  to  be  out  of 
the  poultry  businesses  put  on  the  advisory  board 
of  the  A.  P.  A?  The  man  is  almost  unknown 
outside  of  his  village,  but  as  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  "boss,"  and  sent  him  a  spread-eagle  telegram, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  advisory  "free  ad." 

If  the  breeders  will  ask  only  for  the  obsolete 
"Standard"  they  will  get  the  genuine,  and  more 
too.  It  has  the  profiles.  If  the  A.  P.  A.  will  not 
supply  it  let  some  good  artist  issue  a  book  of  pro- 
files. Anybody  has  the  right  to  get  up  profiles 
or  a  "Standard."  A  copyright  only  protects  one 
book  at  a  time.  Any  citizen  can  get  up  a  book 
and  copyright  it. 


Buffalo  will  hold  her  next  show  December 
11th  to  18th,  and  will  have  another  large  display 

The  grandest  piece  of  rascality  ever  perpe- 
trated was  the  alteration  of  the  "Standard"  after- 
it  was  printed.  Every  other  clique  will  now  get 
a  whack  at  it.  It  may  be  that  next  year  the 
obsolete  "Standard"  will  be  genuine,  and  the 
genuine  obsolete.  Precedent  has  abolished  the 
five  years  limit.  It  was  an  outrage,  done  to' 
gratify  spite  and  malice,  and  some  of  those  who 
did  it  are  only  jobbers  and  speculators  in  poul- 
try, caring  for  nothing  but  self  and  "offis." 

The  New  York  prices,  up  to  March  9th,  sent 
us  by  C.  W.  Idell,  333  Washington  street,  were- 
as  follows:  Dressed  turkeys  15  cents  per  pound, 
large  capons  23,  small  capons  20,  broilers  (not 
oree3J4  pounds  pev  pair)  30  cents  (per  pound)  r 
broilers,  not  over  4%  pounds  per  pair,  26  cents 
per  pound  ;  fowls  13  cents ;  choice  large  chicks 
20  cents;  ducks  16  cents;  eggs  cents;  live 
fowls  12  cents.  The  above  prices  are  all  per 
pound,  except  eggs. 

Mr.  Felch  comes  out  in  a  long  article  in  this 
issue  and  very  mildly  "shows  the  inner  reeessesY 
rather  deeply.  The  best  men  will  rally  around 
him,  and  the  best  poultry  journals  support  him. 
The  A.  P.  A.  is  now  run  by  a  clique.  The  former 
President  oions  it,  dictates  his  successor,  and  is> 
supported  by  a  lot  of  political  mountebanks  wlior 
use  the  A.  P.  A.  to  advertise  their  trade. 

Marion's  Aext  Show. 

The  next  annual  exhibition  of  the  Marion 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  Marion, 
Ohio,  Jan.  22d  to  25th  inclusive.  Mr.  C.  J- 
Nichols,  Marion,  is  Secretary.  The  officers  are 
already  at  work  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  Large  Broiler  Farms. 

Our  Aug.,  1888,  Poultry  Keeper  has  the  plan 
of  the  wholesale  broiler  houses  now  used — price 
five  cents.  Our  book  "Poultry  Keeper  Special,"' 
price  25  cts.,  also  has  plans,  with  mode  of  feed- 
ing, and  other  details.  Every  reader  should  have 
the  "Special."   It  is  worth  $1.00  to  any  one. 

Free  Sample  Copies. 

We  hope  every  reader  will  do  us  the  favor  to- 
send  us  at  least  one  name  of  some  person  who  is 
interested  in  poultry,  as  we  have  lots  of  extra 
copies.  If  you  get  an  extra  copy  hand  to  * 
friend.  If  you  give  yours  away  send  for  another 
one  for  yourself. 

Don't  Do  It. 

Don't  bother  our  editor  with  subscriptions,  as 
it  costs  him  something  to  forward  them  to  us. 
He  lives  100  miles  away.  It  takes  longer  time  to 
reach  us,  and  gives  him  more  work.  His  address 
is  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  but  questions  and  com' 
munications  may  be  sent  him  there.  Always 
enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

A  Correction  for  Mr.  Dit  mad. 

In  Mr.  Dittman's  valuable  article,  in  January, 
our  mischievous  printers'  devil  made  a  line  read 
—"holding  the  lice."  As  Mr.  Dittman  does  not 
have  anything  of  the  kind  on  his  premises,  he' 
requests  us  to  call  attention  to  the  mistake  oZ 
the  inhuman  barbarous  types. 

Chicks  on  Small  Poles. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Idell,  333  Washington  street,  New- 
York  City,  writes  us:  "Caution  broiler  raisers 
against  allowing  their  chickens  roosting  on 
small  poles,  for,  if  they  have  leg  weakness  they 
sit  on  their  breast  bones,  which  become  crooked, 
and  their  value  is  injured." 


iVo  Complaints. 

We  have  had  very  few  complaints  this  vear,. 
which  speaks  well  for  our  advertisers.  We"  en- 
deavor to  keep  our  columns  pure.  If  a  scalawag- 
gets  in  it  will  be  because  we  don't  know  it.  We 
prefer  not  to  have  an  unfair  breeder,  as  it  does 
not  pay  us  to  be  bothered  with  him.  It  costs  but 
little  to  get  an  advertisement  in  this  paper,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  amount  on  the  ras- 
cal who  may  deceive  us.  So  far  all  is  well, 
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Cardington  in  the  Field. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Union  Poul- 
try Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  be  held 
at  Cardington,  Ohio,  December  17ih  to  21st,  1889. 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  Ohio*  is  Secre- 
tary. 

Send  Us  Your  Prizes  Won. 

We  want  every  advertiser  to  write  us  how 
many  prizes  he  won,  when  and  where.  Instead 
of  giving  away  space  to  outsiders,  we  propose 
to  1  t  our  readers  know  'about  what  our  adver- 
tisers have  done  at  shows.  Address  P.  H- 
Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Robinson's  Push. 

Dr.  C.A.  Robinson, editor  of  Poultry  and  Pets, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  is  illustrating  the  points 
of  breeds  in  his  paper,  showing  how  to  cut  and 
judge.  He  is  a  live  man,  but  does  not  pride  him- 
self on  his  good  looks.  There's  lots  of  goodna- 
ture inside  of  him,  however,  and  he  is  a  genuine 
chicken  fancier. 

Southern  Iowa  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at  Char- 
iton. Iowa,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  John  H.  Donnell ;  1st  V.  P.,  J,  O. 
Becker;  2d  V.  P.,  George  McCormack  ;  3d  V.  P., 
G.  W.  Smith ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Lonidas 
Crawford;  Executive  Committee,  O.  A.  Hoag- 
land,  J.  O.  Becker,  G.  B.  Tout,  Philip  Halm,  and 
S.H.  Mallory.  The  next  annual  Show  will  be 
held  at  Chariton,  Jan.  29th  to  Feb.  1st,  inclusive. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Association. 

The  next  Cleveland  Show  will  be  held  Jan.  14- 
19,  and  everything  will  be  done  to  make  it  a 
grand  success.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  in- 
duce the  A.  P.  A.  to  meet  at  Cleveland  at  that 
time.  The  following  are  the  officers :  President, 
A.  McLaren ;  Vice-Presidents,  S.  H.  Bell,  W.  E. 
Galbraith,  and  J.  A.  Tinker;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer, C.C.  Schellentrager ;  Trnstees,Geo.  B. 
Dudgeon,  P.  P.  Fritzinger,  T.  P.  Fey,  Thos. 
Kanally,  and  R.  J.  McLaughlin. 

Breeders  and  Fanciers   Organize  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
was  organized  in  February.  The  following  were 
chosen  officers:  President,  George  W.  Chidsey; 
1st  Vice-President,  H.  B.  Batterson ;  2d  Vice- 
President,  Henderson  Gaylord  ;  Secretary,  Jos. 
F.  Carter :  Assistant  Secretary,  E.  W.  Andrews ; 
Treasurer,  C.A.  Bowman ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  officers  of  the  Association  and  W.  W. 
Albro,  H.  C.  Howland,  Eugene  Delemarter,  F. 
N.  Dounee,  T.  M.  Losie,  P.  C.  Pettit,  E.  E. 
Thornton.  All  communications  intended  for  the 
Association  should  be  addressed  to  Joseph  F. 
Carter,  Secretary,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

A  Modest  Request— Very. 

The  following  was  sent  us.  We  omit  names 
and  places,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  attack  any  one 
personally.  The  letter  says  : 

"I  send  you  report  of  meeting  of   breed- 
ers. Would  be  pleased  to  iiave  you  publish  same, 
or  condense  it,  for  the  benelit  of  the  poultrymen 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  you  publish 
please  send  copy  of  Poultry  Keeper  to  me." 

So  it  seems,  we  must  oblige  him  by  publishing 
his  notice,  free  of  charoe,  and  even  send  him  a 
paper  to  prove  it.  If  he  is  not  a  subscriber  lie 
will  get  no  paper.  We  are  not  so  extremely 
anxious  to  oblige  a  person  who  is  not  a  sub- 
scriber, as  to  give  a  free  ad.  and  a  free  paper. 
This  paper  is  50  cents  a  year,  with  sample  copy 
free,  or  back  numbers  five  cents. 

They  Slaughtered  Uncle  Isaac. 

Yes,  they  slaughtered  him,  but  he  stands  up 
head  and  shoulders  above  them.  He  did  not 
bargain  to  support  a  clique  in  order  to  name  the 
President.  He  did  not  trample  on  the  law  by 
altering  a  printed  Standard.  He  did  not  dic- 


tate names  on  committees,  and  hold  key-hole 
conferences  every  ten  minutes.  He  did  not  wait 
until  the  last  moment  to  spring  a  trap  He  did 
not  select  &pet,  and  buy  his  influence  by  placing 
him  on  every  nominating  committee  that  has 
been  appointed— from  St.  Louis  to  Buifalo— and 
turn  over  the  A.  P.  A.  to  a  lot  of  political  wire 
pullers  and  pot-house  politicians,  who  smile  on 
everybody  in  order  to  get  their  names  adver- 
tised in  the  list  of  officers.  Isaac  has  the  past, 
lias  principle,  has  right,  has  justice,  and  has  the 
best  men  behind  him,  and  will  one  day  come  to 
the  top.  He  has  been  often  times  slaughtered' 
but  has  more  lives  than  a  cat,  and  kicks  in  his 
grave. 

Indiana  State  Poultry  Association. 

The  3rd  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  at  In- 
dianapolis, January  14  to  19, 1890.  At  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Poultry 
Association,  held  in  the  State  Agricultural 
Rooms,  Indianapolis,  February  8th,  1889,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year: 
President,  Win.  Tobin  Indianapolis ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  R.  Twells,  Montinorenci,  I.  N.  Bar- 
ker, Thorntown,  Daniel  Christian,  Roanoke,  B. 
F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Cy.  W.  Neal,  Marion,  Ben. 
S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville,  A.  Tyner,  Greenfield, 
Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale ;  Treasurer,  D.  H 
Jenkins,  Indianapolis ;  Recording  Secretary,  E. 
A.  Pierce,  Indianapolis ;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Major  Griffin,  Mauzy;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, W.  Crockett,  Delphi,  B.  F.  Pace,  Salem, 
W.  H.  Fry,  Indianapolis ;  Ex-officio,  Wm.  Tobin, 
R.  Twells,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  E.  A.  Pierce,  Major 
Griffin.  The  last  show  was  a  grand  success  in 
every  particular,  there  being  1200  entries  on 
poultry  and  92  on  dogs. 

The  Denver  Show. 

The  Colorado  State  Poultry  Association  held 
their  fifth  annual  exhibition  in  Denver,  at  the 
Denver  Theatre,  Feb.  4th  to  7th,  1889.  The  at- 
tendance was  good,  the  stock  on  exhibition  on 
an  average  was  better  than  usual,  the  birds 
scoring  higher  than  expected.  The  Light 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns  were 
in  numbers  to  make  lively  competition.  The 
Pigeon  display  was  exceptionally  fine,  birds  be- 
ing sent  to  the  exhibition  from  San  Francisco, 
and  a  fine  collection  from  Colorado  Springs,  be- 
sides those  entered  by  our  own  fanciers.  Some 
seventy-five  or  more  birds  were  entered  from 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  carried  away 
several  prizes.  At  the  annual  election  held  dur- 
ing the  exhibition,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  A. 
Cherry,  Denver ;  Vice-Presidents,  D.  R.  Emeryi 
Longmont;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Taylor,  Loveland;  J.F. 
Tritch,  Denver;  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mellette,  Can- 
field;  J.  P.  Marston,  Denver.  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Clise,  Denver;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Shute, 
Denver.  Executive  Committee,  John  Tobias, 
Denver:  Miss  Julia  Wheeler,  Denver;  F.  S. 
Stoddard,  Denver ;  T.  H.  Wygant,  Jr.,  Denver; 
W.  H.  Robinson,  La  Junta. 


Dying  in  the  Shell. 

We  get  a  great  many  letters  like  the  following, 
which  is  from  Mr.  B.  F.  James,  Bellbrook,Ohio. 
We  present  his  letter  in  hopes  of  answering  quite 
a  number  at  the  same  time.  He  says : 

"I  have  been  using  an  incubator  made  from  a 
cut  given  in  your  paper  in  the  year  1884.  We 
have  a  considerable  number  eaeli  time  that  die 
in  the  shell,  apparently  fully  developed,  and 
ready  to  come  out.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
trouble  is?  I  have  used  none  but  Brahma  eggs. 
Will  thickness  of  shell  in  any  way  account  for 
it?" 

Of  course  the  vigor  of  the  parents  is  a  factor, 
but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  warm  moisture  when  cold  air 
enters.  ,  It  is  best,  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is 
pipped,  to  give  plenty  of  moisture,  shut  the 
drawer,  and  keen  it  shut  until  all  the  eggs  hatch. 
The  chicks  will  not  suffocate.  Do  not  turn  eggs 
after  the  eighteenth  day.  The  rapid  evaporation 
causes  a  lower  degree  of  cold  in  the  eggs  than  is 
apparently  shown  by  the  thermometer.  To  test 


the  matter  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  water  as  warm 
as  it  can  be  used,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the- 
temperature  suddenly  falls,  though  the  warm  • 
water  should  apparently  increase  it.  This  is  due- 
to  the  fact  that  the  nearer  the  water  approaches 
to  vapor  the  sooner  it  evaporates,  and  in  the 
process  of  evaporation  there  is  a  great  loss  of 
heat.  Still,  moist  air  (no  currents)  is  allowable, 
but  if  the  air  comes  in  cold,  takes  up  the  moist- 
ure, and  passes  off,  not  only  will  the  eggs  be 
chilled  but  the  air  in  the  incubator  will  be  dry. 

A  False  System. 

Breeding  for  the  show  room  and  breeding  for 
uniformity  of  the  breed  seem  to  be  two  distinct  ■ 
callings.  That  it  is  a  false  system  we  quote  from 
the  Farmers'  Clxd)  Journal  an  extract  on  mat- 
ing, which  is  no  doubt  interesting  to  many : 

In  mating  Plymouth  Rocks  two  pens,  one  for 
cockerels  and  one  for  pullets,  will  be  needed  In 
the  cockerel  breeding  pen  mate  a  Standard  male- 
to  S'andard  colored  females  or  those  a  trifle- 
darker  than  Standard  colored.   See  that  t lie- 
under  color  is  dark  and  the  feathers  are  barred 
to  the  skin.  In  the  pullet  breeding  pen  mate  a 
very  light  but  well-barred  male  to  the  lightest  - 
colored  females,  but  securn  them  well-barred 
even  in  the  uiiderflulf.  Such  matings  generally 
bring  a  fair  percentage  of  the  right  colored 
chickens  In  mating  Partridge  Cochins  a  double- 
mating  is  also  required.  A  Standard  colored 
male  with  solid-black  breast  mated  to  dark 
females  with  a  light-red  hackle  produces  the- 
best  colored  cockerels,  but  for  pullets  select  a 
male  that  is  pencilled  upon  the  breast  with  red,, 
or  at  least  more  or  less  splashed  with  that  color,, 
dark-red  back  and  deep-colored  hackle,  and 
mate  him  to  the  best  colored  and  most  finely- 
pencilled  females  von  have.  In  all  vour  matings- 
use  hens  in  preference  to  pullets.  See  that  the- 
male,  whether  a  cockerel  or  cock,  is  vigorous 
and  attentive  to  his  flock.  Have  all  the  fowls  in 
perfect  health  and  the  pink  of  condition.  Feed 
liberally  with  nourishing,  muscle— not  fat— pro- 
ducing food,  give  them  exercise,  and  you  will  not  - 
be  disappointed  in  the  results. 

The  above  is  correct  so  far  as  mating  for  the 
show  room  is  concerned,  but  how  about  the  man 
who  buys  a  sitting  of  eggs  from  prize-winning 
Plymouth  Rocks  or  Partridge  Cochins  ?  Does  he 
get  show  birds  from  the  eggs?  If  not  then  w  hat- 
is  the  use  of  such  trashy  business,  for  that  is- 
about  all  it  is?  Birds  should  be  bred  for  what 
they  are.  The  males  and  females  should  be  just 
what  they  will  be  when  the  best  specimens 
are  mated  together.  It-is  a  wrong  and  a  fraud 
to  demand  something  for  the  show  room  that  ist 
not  required  for  breeding  purposes.  The  pres- 
ent system  deceives  buyers,  leads  to  complaints,,, 
and  is  of  no  advantage  in  any  respect. 

Northern  Ohio  Poultry  Association. 

The  first  annual  show  of  the  Northern  Ohio- 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  was  a  decided  success.  The  exhib- 
its were  large,  being  about  a  thousand  birds  and 
pets,  besides  a  large  number  of  fine  dogs,  and 
came  from  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvaniar. 
New  York  and  Ohio.  The  judges  were  Messrs.- 
Bicknell  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  P.  J.  Keller  of  Tiffin, 
on  poultry ;  S.  W.  Wilson,  of  Cleveland,  on  the- 
pets,  John  Bolus,  Jr.,  of  Wooster,  for  the  dogs,, 
and  they  gave  general  and  hearty  satisfaction.- 
The  show  was  one  of  the  best,  with  no  kicking. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  after  the  ex- 
penses are  paid,  fair  cash  premiums  will  be  paid. 
The  association  has  decided  to  give  a  show  next 
year  and  have  fixed  upon  Jan.  13th  to  18th  as- 
the  time  for  holding  it. 

Hen  Manure. 

A  test  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  gives  the  following  analysis  of.  hen. 
manure : 

Percent.  Lbs.  in  a  ton- 
Moisture   8.35  167.0 

Phosphoric  acid   2.02  40.4 

Lime   2.22  44.4 

Magnesia   0.68  13  6 

Potash   0.94  18  8 

Nitrogen   2  13  44.6 

Insoluble  matter  34.65  783.0 

The  sample  analyzed  was  dry  and  considera- 
bly mixed  with  feathers,  litter,  etc.  Reckoned-" 
at  the  same  prices  used  in  estimating  the  value 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  it  was  valued  at  $10.55* 
a  ton. 
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The  Waterville  Fanciers. 

We  may  safely  reneat  that  the  Waterville 
Tanciers,  Waterville,  N.  Y  ,  composed  of  three 
•gentlemen  who  breed  birds  on  separate  farms, 
each  member  taking  charge  of  a  farm,  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  firms  in  the  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  firms  against  which  we  have  never  heard 
a  complaint  from  a  customer.  We  met  Messrs. 
Bennett  and  Terry,  two  of  the  members,  and 
they  were  confident  of  winning  a  large  share  of 
the  prizes  And  so  they  did,  for  they  won  first 
on  breeding  pen  of  Brown  Leghorns,  first  on 
cockerel,  first, second,  third  and  fouth  on  pul- 
lets, and  other  prizes  on  White  Leghorns.  They 
won  the  $10  special  for  two  best  cocks, cockerels, 
liens,  and  pullets,  on  Brown  Leghorns,  at  Syra- 
cuse, taking  35  prizes  in  one  show,  winning 
nearly  all  on  Light  Brahmas,  and  several  firsts 
and  seconds  on  White  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Hocks. 

The  cut  shown  here  is  at  our  own  request,  as 
the  firm  was  too  modest  to  ask  us  to  do  so.  We 
•desire  to  do  justice  to  a  reliable  firm,  and  toil- 


Two  pastes  devoted  to  cholera,  giving  all  the  de- 
tails of  symptoms,  numerous  remedies,  and 
more  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  book 
published.  Gapes—  Nearly  two  pages  to  gapes, 
with  all  the  best  remedies.  Oop-Bound,  Egg- 
Bound, Feather  pulling.Bumble  Foot. Laving  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  Worms  in  the  Flesh,  Scab'by  Legs, 
with  details  for  treating  each.  Lice.— Symptoms 
of  lice  on  fowls, causes  of  lice, what  to  do  for  lice, 
the  dust-bath,  suggestions  from  readers.  How 
to  make  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  with 
every  part  descrioed  and  illustrated.  This  is 
alone  worth  $5,  as  hundreds  of  the  incubators 
are  in  use,  any  person  can  make  one.  The 
Great  Broiler  Faimis  at  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
with  the  brooders  and  heating  arrangements, 
described  and  illustrated.  How  to  Caponize 
with  illustrations  from  photographs,  showing  the 
whole  operation.  How  to  Preserve  Egos— The 
so-called  Havana  Process,  Sulphur  Process 
Scientific  American  Process, Messenger  Process, 
Globe  Process.  Ledger  Process.  Birmingham 
Process,  Mrs.  Moore's  Celebrated  Process,  Lime 
Process,  Gelatine  Process,  Boracic  Acid  Process, 
Salicylic  Acid  Process,  Water  Class  Process, 


dozen.  Highest  price  received  was  34  cents  a 
dozen,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  and  the 
lowest  16  cents,  in  March  and  May.  Largest 
number  of  eggs  layed  in  a  month  was  227  dozen 
in  the  month  of  March.  The  smallest  number 
was  dozen  in  December.  (But  from  6^  dozen 
in  December,  1888.  they  jumped  the  next  month, 
January,  1889,  to  68  dozen.)  Amount  received 
for  fowls  sold  was  $57.33:  value  of  increase  of 
flock  $10.00,  making  a  total  income,  $345.S0.  No 
account  was  kept  of  eggs  and  fowls  consumed  in 
the  family,  as  it  was  calculated  that  these  to- 
gether with  the  manure,  would  offset  the  time 
spent  in  caring  for  the  fowls.  The  fowls  were 
kept  in  confinement,  fifty  in  a  vard,  most  of  the 
time,  and  all  the  feed  bought.  Cost  of  feed  for 
the  year  was  $188.42,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$157.38;  or  65  cents  per  fowl.  This  makes  an  in- 
terest of  20  per  cent,  on  investment  in  yards 
houses,  etc.,  and  100  per  cent,  on  the  fowl  invest- 
ment. Had  my  fowls  had  free  range,  as  some 
have,  I  might  have  saved  $150  of  the  money  paid 
for  feed;  leaving  me  a  net  profit  of  $l!28per 
fowl.  My  fowls  are  mostly  Brown  Leghorns 
but  I  am  crossing  them  with  Langshau  cocks 


lustrate  just  what  they  are  aiming  to  produce  as 
their  many  prizes  show.  In  our  report  of  the 
Buffalo  show  we  should  have  given  this  firm 
credit  for  first  prize  breeding  pen  of  Brown  Leg- 
liorns  and  special  for  largest  and  best  display  of 
Plymouth  Kocks  at  Syracuse. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Special. 

This  is  book  No.  i—on  Diseases.  In  order, 
however,  to  make  it  more  valuable,  we  have  in- 
cluded many  other  subjects.  We  will  state  that 
we  have  simply  gone  back  to  our  old  numbers 
and  "put  the  best  of  them  together,"  using  the 
plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  hence  the  name  of  Poultry  Keeper 
Special.  It  contains  32  pages  the  size  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  price  25  cents,  but  for  60 
cents  we  send  it  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year.  The  following  are  the  contents: 

Poultry  Houses.— Hunger's  Poultry  House, 
Smith's,  Pritehard's,  Lawrence's,  Burr's,  Ham- 
ill's,  Colburn's,  Kichard's,  Wilson's,  Hisses  Wil- 
liams &  :Holineaux's  and  others,  illustrated. 
Brooders. — Spangler's  Brooder,  Harper's,  En- 
gle's,  Hosford's,  Lincoln's,  Tank  Broocler,3/arA> 
ing  Punch,  illustrated,  Portable  J\Test  Rack,  a 
cheap  Drinking  Fountain,  a  lamp  Incubator 
Heater,  a  novel  Movable  Fence. 

Diseases  of  Poultry . — Two  full  pages  devoted 
to  Roiip,  with  directions  for  making  roup  pills, 
with  27  different  remedies  from  our  readers,  as 
■well  as  the  homeopathic  method.  Cholera.— 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 
From  Waterville  Fanciers  Association  ,  'Waterville,  Si 

Wax  Process,  Australian  Process,  the  French 
Process,  with  the  Poultry  Keeper's  hints  for 
selecting  eggs  for  the  purpose.  How  to  Manage 
the  Young  Chicks,  showing  mode  of  feeding, 
ratio  of  growth,  cost,  etc.  Prices  of  Broilers, 
Foivls,  Eggs,  Ducks,  Turkeys  for  the  year, 
giving  the  "rise  and  fall  for  nearly  every  week, 
from  Feb.  27th  to  Dec.  30th.  Whitewash  that 
Sticks,  a  good  receipt.  How  to  Ship  Poultry. 
Picking,  packing,  frozen  poultry,  live  poultiy, 
spring  chickens,  eggs,  etc.  Testing  Eggs,  illus- 
trated and  fully  explained.  Hatching  Ducks 
and  Chicks  for  Market,  Eankin  and  Damon's 
method.  An  Egg  Turner,  illustrated.  The 
Cheapest  Poultry  House  that  Can  be  Built,  Har- 
ris' method.  The  Big  Egg  Farm  at  Sadsbury- 
ville,  Pa.,  showing  how  '600  hens  may  be  kept 
with  profit.  Condensed  Correspondence,  and 
other  valuable  Information. 
The  above  is  illustrated  with  over  60  cuts. 

There 


Everything  is  made  as  plain  as  possible 
is  no  book  published  that  gives  half  as  much 
practical  information.  Every  poultry  man  should 
have  it.  When  you  subscribe,  or  renew,  send  6o 
cents,  and  get  this  valuable  book,  and  also  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  a  year.  There  is  only  one 
special  for  1887.  

How  He  Got  His~Proflt. 

D.  EDSON  SMITH,  SANTA  ANA,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  poultry  raiser  to 
rise  up  at  least  once  a  year  and  give  his  or  her 
experience.  "Boiled  down."  my  lien  fruit  expe- 
rience for  1888,  was  as  follows:  Started  with  240 
fowls.  Sold  during  the  year,  1259  dozen  eggs,  for 
$278.47,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  22  cents  a 


ew  York. 

They  are  not  troubled  with  disease,  as  I  allow  no 
draughts  on  the  roosts.  Fight  mites  with  car- 
bolized  boiling  water,  and  plenty  of  crude  petro- 
leum. Feed  wheat  at  night,  and  mashed,  boiled 
potatoes  and  bran  in  the  morning,  with  all  the 
fresh  beets  or  cabbages  they  will  eat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  cracklings,  (refuse  from  lard 
factories,)  twice  a  week,  with  linseed  and  bone 
meal,  pulverized  charcoal,  broken  glass  and 
sharp-edged,  coarse  sand,  all  they  want.  I  hatch 
chicks  with  an  incubator,  and  raise  chicks  in 
a  top-heated  brooder.  Feed  chicfes  cracked  and 
whole  wheat  from  the  start,  cabbages,bone  meal, 
teeth  food,  etc. 


The  Black  Russian  Fowl. 

The  origin  of  this  breed  is  imputed  to  the 
Cossacks  of  central  or  southeastern  Russia.  The 
Russians  endure  rigorous  winter  weather,  as  the 
comb  is  small  and  of  very  tough  consistency, 
being  nearly  frost  proof.  The  hens  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  among  the  best  winter  layers  by  all 
who  know  them,  and  good  sitters  the  year 
round,  although  the  same  hen  is  not  apt  to  sit 
more  than  once  in  a  season.  Some  do  not  sit  at 
all. 

The  fowls  are  of  medium  size,  -weighing  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  at  maturity.  They  are  ex- 
cellent "table  fowls.  Thus  they  combine  the 
qualities  of  utility  and  beauty,  being  of  stylish 
carriage  and  appearance.  A  fence  four  feet 
high  is  sufficient  to  confine  them.  The  most 
serious  drawback  at  present  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  nonrelated  blood.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  Black  Russians  should  become 
popular  through  out  the  Northern  States.— Poul- 
try Monthly. 
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Mortimer's  White  Minorcas. 

The  White  Minorca  should  have  a  red  face, 
and  white  ear  lobes,  as  in  the  Black,  which  it 
also  resembles  in  size,  shape,  carriage  and  sym- 
metry. In  si?e  the  White  have  the  advantage, 
being  somewhat  larger;  as  to  vitality  and  pro- 
ductiveness it  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  variety,  and  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing as  great  layers  of  eggs,  large  and  uniform 
in  size  and  color,  and  of  the  same  delicate  flavor. 
The  plumage  is  snow  white,  and  should  be 
without  a  single  stain.  It  is  not  known  how  it 
was  produced,  but  as  all  black  birds  occasion- 
ally throw  white  chicks  no  doubt  the  white  var- 
iety was  thus  accidentlv  originated  and  improv- 
ed and  perfected,  until  now  we  have  one  of  the 
most  attractive-loo  Wilis'  and  truest  breeding 
varieties  among  our  domestic  poultry.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  brought  over  from 
Spain,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  Blacks. 
The  chicks  are  remarkably  precocious,  and  ma- 
ture very  early,  pullets  laying  at  16  to  18  weeks 
tot  age.  They  are  not  much  unlike  the  Whit.e 
Leghorn  in  color,  shape  and  general  appear- 


are  always  gasping  for  f resli  air.  What  kills  the 
chicks  in  the  shell  is  the  sudden  lowering  of  the 
temperature  in  the  egg,  due  to  loss  of  warmth 
from  evaporation  of  warm  moisture  too  rapidly 
when  cold  air  enters.— Ed.] 


WHITE  MINORCAS. 

From  Francis  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsvi 

ranee  though  they  are  larger  in  size  than  the 
Leghorns.  The  main  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  breeds  ;s  in  the  legs  In  this 
variety  of  Minorcas  the  legs  are  of  a  pinkey 
white,  while  in  the  Leghorn  the  color  is  yellow. 

F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  from  whom  we 
procured  the  above  illustration,  is  one  of  the 
original  importers  of  Minorcas,  and  won  the 
great  challenge  cup  on  tliis  breed  at  the  Inter- 
national A.  P.  A  ,  meeting.  He  is  the  only  im- 
porter of  Anconas  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
breeder  of  Langshans  he  stands  among  the 
highest.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ulrica,  of  Lebanon,  Pa., 
•got  twenty-three  chicks  from  twenty-six  eggs  sent 
him  from  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  E.  E.  T.  Hagen, 
Wakeman.  Colorado,  well-known  to  our  readers, 
thus  describes  a  Langshan  he  received  of  Mr. 
Mortimer:  "Although  six  days  in  transit  he  ar- 
rived in  excellent  condition;  his  plumage  is  of 
the  glossiest,  carriage  lofty  and  majestic ;  I  have 
never  seen  his  like  in  any  bird."  Mr.  Albert 
Beverly,  Ely's,  California,  wrote:  "The  trio  of 
birds  you  sent  are  as  fine  as  any  that  ever  came 
into  this  State;  they  are  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  them."  We  mention  these  letters  be- 
cause they  speak  more  than  we  can  express. 

 •  

Ventilation  in  Incubators. 

H.  B.  BOOTH",  WASIOJA,  MINN. 

I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  about  one 
year.  Last  May  I  made  an  incubator,  after  the 

5 lan  given,  and  since  reading  the  article  in 
anuary  number  of  J.  L.  Campbell,  entitled  "A 
Test  at  Hatching,"  I  have  concluded  to  give  a 
little  of  my  experience.  Made  the  incubator 
for  250  eggs  capacity,  after  the  plan  as  given  in 
Poultry  Keeper,  as  near  as  possible,  placed 
it  in  my  cheese  factory  curing  room,  where  the 
temperature  was  kept  as  near  uniform  as 
possible.  Made  three  hatches  during  the  sum- 
mer. From  three  hatches  I  got  on  an  average 
about  50  per  cent,  live  chickens,  and  nearly  that 
of  dead  ones,  as  nearly  all  the  eggs  were  fertile. 
Most  of  the  dead  ones  died  after  they  were 
pipped.  Now,  the  question  is,  why  did  they  die 
at  this  stage  of  the  natch  ?  My  opinion  was,  at 
the  time,  that  it  was  for  the  want  of  ventilation, 
and  since  reading  Mr.  Campbell's  article,  I  am 
■convinced  that  I  was  correct.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Poultry  Keeper  has  advocated  no  venti- 
lation except  from  the  bottom  of  the  machine, 
saying  that  it  would  kill  the  chicks.  When  I 
make  my  next  hatch,  before  doing  so  I  shall  put 
in  4  %  inch  diameter  tubes,  two  on  each  side  of 
incubator,  so  as  to  enter  the  egg  chamber 
horizontally  at  the  upper  edge  of  egg  drawer. 
This  will  not  make  any  perceptible  draft,  and 
yet  I  think  it  will  let  impure  gases  escape,  thus 
supplying  some  fresh  air  in  the  egg  chamber 
which  certainly,  in  mv  judgment,  is  necessary 
■for  the  life  of  the  chicks,  especially  after  they 
Iiave  broken  the  shell.  After  making  this  ex- 
periment I  shall  report  success.  Have  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  using  this 
style  of  incubator  ever  tried  top  or  side  ventila- 
tion? 

[A  great  mistake  is  in  supposing  young  chicks 


Don't  Feed  Three  Times  a  Day. 

A  Boston  subscriber  writes  about  feeding  and 
egg  eating.  His  letter  is  interesting,  as  it  fits  a 
great  many  cases  very  similar.  He  says : 

I  have  a  nice  pen  of  20  White  Leghorns,  which 
I  have  fed  as  I  wrote  you  (2  qts.  soft  food  in  the 
morning  a  qt.  of  oats  at  noon,  and  a  qt.  of  wheat 
or  barley  at  night).  1  have  read  carefully  all 
directions  for  feeding,  and  settled  upon  that  as 
about  the  right  amount.  In  January  I  noticed 
they  were  getting  pretty  plump,  and  I  tried  to 
reduce  their  food,  and  they  reduced  the  number 
of  their  eggs,  and  seemed  ravenously  hungry,  so 
I  returned  to  the  first  allowance.  They  are  now 
laying  pretty  well,  but  four  of  them  are  obsti- 
nately broody,  and  so  I  decided  to 
ask  you  the  constantly  recurring 
question;  "Am  I  feeding  them  too 
much  ?  "  I  have  in  another  pen  (12 
xl2  22  Black  Polish  fowls,  which  I 
have  fed  in  the  same  manner,  but 
they  became  very  fat,  and  laid 
scarcely  any  eggs.  But  when  I  tried 
to  reduce  their  food  they  com- 
menced eating  their  eggs,  and  I  got 
no  eggs  from  them.  I  have  tried  fill- 
ing egg-shells  with  pepper,  but 
they  eat  the  shell  and  let  the  pep- 
per go.  I  have  "cut  off  the  upper 
mandable"  and  tried  every  other 
remedy  I  have  learned  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  without  avail,  and  so 
suppose  there  is  no  remedy  but  to 
kill  them.  It  is  very  provoking  af- 
ter having  keptthem  all  winter 
without  profit. 

In  the  above  one  point  is  shown, 
viz.:  That  Polish  will  become  very 
fat  when  Leghorns  are  not  quite  so, 
He,  Pa.  on  the  same  food.  Next,  that  one 
breed  will  have  a  vice  and  another  not.  This 
proves  that  there  is  something  in  the  breed- 
Hence,  as  our  correspondent  asks,  "am  I  feeding 
too  much,"  we  might  reply.  "Too  much  to  Pol- 
ish." But  he  is  feeding  too  much  to  all.  He 
should  never  feed  at  noon.  The  hens  will  never 
become  hungry  and  scratch  if  fed  so  often .  He 
says  "they  are  ravenously  hungry."  They  are 
not,  but  only  run  for  food  because  he  has  taught 
them  the  habit  of  looking  to  him  for  it  instead  of 
hunting  for  it.  Leave  out  half  the  soft  food,  and 
add  meat  in  its  place.  Give  something  else  than 
grain  all  the  time.  Cut  off  the  noon  supply.  As 
he  says,  it  is  not  easy  to  cure  egg  eating.  Make 

nests  in  nail  kegs,  and  in  a  dark  place. 

 «  ■ 

The  Ventilator  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  C.F.  Hinckley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  writes 
a  letter  showing  the  difficulties  of  poulty  raising 
in  a  cold  climate.  His  house  is  tight,  but  the 
frost  shows  on  the  walls.  Here  is  his  letter: 

"I  keep  45  fowls  (mixed)  and  am  rather  green 
in  the  hen  business.  In  looking  over  sample 
copies  I  found  the  Poultry  Keeper  hit  my  ca3e. 
But  your  paper  makes  me  tired,  telling  about  30 
and  40  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs.  Fresh  eggs  are 
selling  here  for  16  cents.  No  wonder  poultry 
pays  at  prices  you  quote  for  broilers  and  eggs 
and  your  New  Jersey  winters  to  help  you.  Come 
to  Minnesota  and  try  a  winter  like  1888,  when  a 
fowl  would  freeze  if  it  was  outdoors  five  minutes, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  extra  care. feed 
and  building  required  to  make  hens  lay.  What 
per  cent  profit  can  vou  make  selling  eggs  at  16 
cents  in  New  Jersey?  I  mean  in  winter.  I  built 
my  house  facing  the  south,  boarded,  tar-papered 
aiid  shingled  four  sides  and  roof,  one  double 
door,  one  window  3x4, and  ventilator  in  the  roof. 
Thought  it  was  O.  K.  Well,  a  few  old  hens 
caught  cold,  and  after  reading  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  stopped  up  that  ventilator,  and  gave 
a  little  air  from  near  the  floor.  The  breath  of 
the  fowls  frosted  up  the  inside  so  thick  that  at 
ten  a.  m.  the  frost  would  melt  and  run  like  rain 
on  the  fowls,  so  I  had  to  make  a  little  fire  to 
drive  out  the  frost.  How  shall  I  build  and  ven- 
tilate a  roosting  and  laying-house  for  50  hens  and 
not  let  temperature  fall  below  40  above  (as  you 
quote)  without  the  use  of  a  stove?  In  using  crude 
carbolic  acid  for  roup,  how  much  shall  I  dilute? 
Do  you  think  eggs  fertile  from  pullets  laying 
two  months,  using  a  seven  month  cock?  Can  I 
use  with  safety  eggs  that  have  been  chilled  once 
or  twice  for  sitting? 

What  is  the  use  of  paper-lining  a  house  to  keep 
the  heat  in  only  to  let  it  out  at  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  called  a  ventilator,  yet  he  says  a  bird 
would  freeze  outside  in  five  minutes.  The  hole 
near  the  floor  is  no  better.  Of  course  a  fire  will 


dry  the  house,  but  if  no  fire  can  be  had  the  bet. 
ter  plan  is  to  open  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
ventilate  on  clear,  still  days,  but  close  them  at 
night.  The  deposits  of  moisture  show  more 
readily  on  tarred  paper  because  it  does  not  ab- 
sorb it,  like  wood. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  in  the  above  we  will 
say  eggs  will  pay  a  fair  profit  at  16  cents  per 
dozen.  Estimating  the  food  for  a  year  at  75 
cents,  a  profit  of  75  cents  can  be  obtained.  Re- 
garding the  kind  of  house,  without  fire,  to  keep 
the  temperature  40  above  zero,  we  suggest  one, 
on  any  preferred  plan,  but  with  a  low  roof. 
Crude  carbolic  acid  for  roup  should  be  propor- 
tioned at  one  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid 
to  one  quart  of  water.  We  think  eggs  from  pul- 
lets that  have  been  laying  two  months  will  be 
fertile.  We  do  not  recommend  using  chilled 
eggs,  or  that  have  been  chilled  severely. 

 •  

A  Cornstalk  Shelter. 

Every  farmer  has  a  lot  of  cornstalks  that  can 
be  put  to  no  use  but  for  trampling  in  the  barn- 
yard. Now,  as  we  have  often  stated,  the  hens 
are  very  fond  of  a  low,  open  shed  facing  the 
southeast.  The  cheapest  thing  of  the  kind  can 
be  made  of  cornstalks,  by  simply  standing  them 
up  against  a  few  rails  and  laying  some  of  them 
oh  the  top  for  a  roof.  If  laid  on  thickly  and  the 
roof  made  steep,  they  will  turn  water,  especially 
if  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  straw  and  some 
stalks  laid  on  the  straw  to  hold  it  in  place.  A 
cornstalk  shed  will  not  only  be  warm  and  com- 
fortable, but  plenty  of  room  can  be  given  the 
hens,  so  as  to  really  have  a  covered  yard  instead 
of  a  shed,and,  if  they  are  liberally  fed  and  other- 
wise provided  for,  they  will  lay  in  cold  weather 
enough  eggs  to  not  only  pay  for  the  stalks  and 
labor,  but  give  a  profit  as  well  Early  in  the 
spring,  when  the  shed  will  not  be  of  further  use, 
it  can  be  knocked  down  and  added  to  the  materi- 
al of  the  barnyard,  which  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  utilize  the  stalks  before  converting  them  into 
manure.  The  matter  of  erecting  a  cornstalk  shed 
is  one  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  work 
of  so  doing  requires  but  a  few  hours,  the  material 
really  costs  nothing,  and  the  convenience  to  the 
hens  will  be  such  as  to  make  them  profitable 
during  the  coldest  weather. 

A  Sealed  Egg  Basket. 

The  illustration  given  below,  taken  from 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Indiana, 
the  well-known  breeder  of  Black  Spanish.  Mr. 
Bennett  does  not  claim  any  patent  on  it  but  be- 
lieves his  method  of  shipping  is  superior  to  all 
others.  Baskets  are  not  thrown  about,  when  in 
the  hands  of  express  companies,  like  boxes,  and 
they  are  also  much  lighter.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
taken  several  premiums  on  his  mode  of  packing, 
but  we  present  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Each  egg  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper, 
and  then  wrapped  in  excelsior.  The  rolls  are  then 


laid  in  layers  in  the  basket,  and  ttie  elastic 
quality  of  the  excelsior  prevents  breaking  or 
jarring.  Another  novelty  is  that  the  basket  is 
sealed.  A  piece  of  stiff  wire  is  passed  across  the 
basket,  and  fastened  securely  to  each  handle. 
The  express  label  is  then  pasted  over  the  wire. 
In  order  to  open  the  basket  the  wire  must  be  re- 
moved, which  breaks  the  label,  the  label  serving 
as  a  seal.  We  have  removed  a  portion  of  the 
top  to  show  the  packing  material,  and  also  ex- 
posed some  of  the  eggs,  which,  of  course,  are 
entirely  enclosed  in  excelsior  when  placed  in 
the  basket  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Bennett  sent  us  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  the 
above  is  from  a  photograph.  He  has  shipped  to 
Oregon,  England,  and  other  points.  He  says 
that  13  eggs  should  not  weigh  over  four  pounds, 
or  26  eggs  over  seven  pounds.-  After  making 
the  basket  secure  tie  on  your  address  tag,  ana 
mark  "EGGS"  in  plain  letters  on  the  basket. 
As  a  breeder  of  Black  Spanish,  Mr.  Bennett  is 
"way  up,"  having  birds  that  scored  as  high 
as  97,  and  he  wins  wherever  he  shows.  He 
is  one  of  the  old  reliable  advertisers  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  there  never  has  been  a 
complaint  against  him,  although  he  has  been  in 
our  columns  for  five  years. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Poultry  for  Eggs  Only. 

As  the  different  breeds  are  adapted  to  certain 
purposes,  the  poultryman  should  determine,  be- 
fore beginning  in  the  business,  what  he  intends 
to  do,  or  lather  what  his  specialty  will  be.  Some 
prefer  to  make  a  specialty  of  eggs,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  chicks  are  to  be  sold  or  not.  In 
such  case  the  expense  of  the  small  coops,  incu- 
bators, brooders,  covered  runs,  and  other  neces- 
sary adjuncts  in  the  matter  of  raising  chicks, 
will  be  avoided.  As  no  eggs  will  be  hatched 
other  than  such  as  may  be  required  to  renew  the 
stock,  the  cocks  will  be  unnecessary.  As  it  will 
be  preferred  that  the  hens  lose  no  time  at  incu- 
bation, the  breed  should  be  non-setting.  Hav- 
ing come  to  the  above  conclusions,  the  poultry- 
man  must  contend  with  some  dirficultie*  not  to 
be  discarded  except  by  judgment  in  manage- 
ment. For  instance,  the  Leghorns  are  active  and 
do  not  endure  confinement  well.  They  are  also 
more  easily  affected  by  cold,  their  combs  be- 
coming frosted,  and  their  bodies  susceptible 
to  dampness,  should  the  wind  be  from  the  north- 
east. But  still  they  must  be  selected,  in  order 
to  supply  eggs  alone,  and  ■  lie  obstacles  must  be 
surmounted.  How  must  the  poultryman  act?  In 
the  first  place,  though  confinement  cannot  be 
avoided,  the  fowls  must  not  know  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence.  They  must  have  something 
to  do,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
discontented.  By  keeping  them  busy  scratching 
for  their  food,  they  will  have  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  roam.  Having  work  to  do,  they  will  stick 
closely  to  it,  and  will  soon  learn  to  be  punctual 
at  the  "workshop,"  provided  they  have  the  ma- 
terial to  woi  K  over.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
keep  a  pile  of  leaves,  cut  straw,  dirt,  or  what- 
ever will  serve  the  purpose,  and  scatter  grain  in 
it.  Not  too  much  grain,  but  enough  to  entice  them 
to  hunt  for  more.  Better  keep  them  a  little  hun- 
gry than  to  feed  too  much  at  a  time,  and  never 
keep  feed  before  them  all  the  time.  Being  busy 
and  taking  exercise,  they  will  have  good  appe- 
tites, and  should  receive  a  variety  of  food,  meat 
being  an  important  part  of  the  diet.  To  have 
them  warm,  the  coop  should  be  made  as  tight  as 
possible,  with  plenty  of  room.  The  floor  should 
be  dry,  and  the  walls  lined  with  tarred  paper. 
The  windows  should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  not 
only  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  plenty  of  light.  The 
hens  will  stay  outside  rather  than  remain  in  a 
gloomy  coop.  Make  i he  interior  cheerful,  and 
avoid  ventilating  in  such  manner  as  to  permit 
draughts.  Always  be  on  the  watch  for  lice,  and 
feed  regularly.  By  these  simple  precautions  the 
Leghorns  can  be  induced  to  lay  in  winter,  and 
they  will  give  as  many  eggs,  in  proportion  to 
food  consumed,  as  any  other  breed. 


Preservation  of  Poultry  Manure. 

Poultry  droppings  very  quickly  lose  their  value 
if  not  carefully  preserved,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Mural  New  Yorker.  If  the  coops  were  cleaned 
daily,  instead  of  occasionally,  the  gain  in  value 
of  the  manure  would  compensate  for  so  doing, 
as  the  droppings  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
valuable  matter  that  readily  escapes  than  many 
suppose.  It  has  been  recommended  to  compost 
the  droppings  with  dry  earth:  but  dry  earth, 
though  an  absorbent,  does  not  wholly  preserve 
them.  Nor  will  plaster  answer  fully  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  best  dry  absorbent  is  kainit,  and.  as 
it  is  of  itself  an  excellent  fertilizer,  the  cost  need 
not  be  considered.  It  is  well  known  that  water 
absorbs  many  times  its  volume  of  ammonia,  and 
that  it  quickly  causes  all  substances  in  the  shape 
of  manure  to  decompose  and  change  their  forms 
and  conditions.  If,  then,  instead  of  keeping 
the  droppings  perfectly  dry  we  keep  them 
moist  with  soap-suds,  we  not  only  cause  them 
to  decompose  (which  is  really  desirable),  but  the 
water  absorbs  and  arrests  the  ammonia  and  pre- 
vents its  escape.  The  soap-suds  combine,  also, 
with  the  manure,  first  forming  fat  acids,  which 
in  turn  react  on  the  insoluble  matter  of  the 
manure,  and  render  it  more  available  as  plant 
food.  It  is  not  suggested  to  keep  the  drop- 
pings wet.  but  only  moist.  They  may  be 
mixed  with  dry  earth,  if  preferred,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  kainit  added,  the  whole  to  be 
saturated  with  soap-suds,  and  kept  moist 
afterwards,  usin<r  additional  suds  as  the 
heap  increases.  For  this  purpose  a  large  bin  or 
box  should  be  provided,  or  barrels  may  be  used, 
but  under  cover,  as  a  protection  against  rain 
and  sun.  Poultry  manure  and  night-soil,  though 
very  rich  in  nitrogen,  lose  by  exposure,  and 
when  allowed  to  become  dry  the  loss  is  quite 
an  item.  Analysis  shows  this  to  be  the  case 
with  night-soil,  which  seldom  compares 
favorably  with  animal  manure,  although 
it  is  known  to  be  produced  from  food  that 
is  really  more  nutritious  than  that  fed  to 
animals.  If  it  could  be  preserved  daily  in  afresh 
condition,  so  as  to  absorb  and  retain  the  liquids 
and  volatile  matter,  it  would  give  better  results. 
The  same  applies  to  poultry  droppings.  If  al- 
lowed to  become  dry  under  the  roost  they  de- 
crease in  value,  but  if  preserved  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion much  of  the  nutritious  matter  will  be  saved. 
If  those  who  desire  to  save  the  droppings  will 
try  the  method  suggested,  keeping  them  moist 
with  strong  soap  suds,  the  ammoniacal  odor 
which  will  greet  their  olfactories  when  about  to 
apply  the  manure  to  land  will  be  convincing. 


Turkeys. 

The  turkey  is  very  tender  when  young,  but 
hardy  when  grown.  If  the  first  ten  weens  of  its 
life  end  well  it  is  safe,  as  it  will  then  have  passed 
the  critical  period  and  entered  on  a  new  life. 
The  principal  causes  of  the  loss  of  young  turkeys 
are  dampness,  rapid  feathering,  and  lice,  the  lat- 
ter cause  being  the  principal  one,  as  many  sup- 
pose that  because  there  are  no  small  red  mites 
the  young  turkeys  are  free  from  vermin,  when  in 
fact" the  large  grey  lice  do  the  mischief.  Rapid 
feathering  causes  the  young  ones  to  droop,  and 
hence  they  should  be  fed  often,  not  less  than  four 
times  a  day,  and  induced  to  eat  meat  as  early  as 
possible.  Bread  crumbs,  milk,  and  chopped 
onions  make  the  best  food  at  all  stages.  They 
are  fond  of  milk  curds  at  all  times,  and  it  may  be 
given  at  every  meal.  Keep  them  confined,  with 
the  mother,  in  clean,  dry  coops,  not  allowing 
them  outside  of  the  coop  until  they  are  a  week 
old,  and  then  only  when  the  ground  is  dry.  If 
given  freedom  sooner,  the  hen  will  tire  them  out. 
The  safest  place  is  under  a  shed,  into  which  the 
sun  shines.  After  they  learn  to  eat  of  anything, 
give  them  mashed  potatoes,  finely-chopped  meat, 
chopped  onion,  curds,  stale  bread,  as  well  as 
ground  bone.  As  they  grow  larger  give  wheat. 
They  should  have  liberty,  but  require  close 
watching  until  they  are  over  the  "shooting  of 
the  red  face."  After  that  period  they  may  go 
with  the  flock.  The  varieties  irs  ths  Bronze 
Narragansett,  White  Holland,  Wild,  Buff,  Slate, 
and  Black,  but  the  first  three  breeds  are  pre- 
ferred, though  a  dash  of  the  wild  blood  gives 
hardiness.  This  is  done  b  y  crossing  the  wild 
gobbler  with  the  turkey  hen,  and  then  crossing 
the  progeny  the  next  season  with  a  Bronze  gob- 
bler. Iu-breeding  soon  destroys  the  vigor  of  the 
flock,  and  new  blood  should  be  introduced  every 
year.  Bronze  gobblers  sometimes  weigh  40 
pounds  when  two  years  old,  but  the  average  is 
32  pounds.  A  yearling  Bronze  should  weigh 
about  iS  pounds.  Turkeys  are  seldom  marketed 
until  the  holidays,  when  they  should  be  penned 
up  and  fatted  for  ten  days  before  killing,  which 
not  only  increases  the  weight,  but  adds  to  the 
quality.  The  best  cross  for  a  common  flock  is  to 
use  a  'White  Holland  gobbler  one  year  and  a 
Bronze  the  next,  as  the  w  ild  gobblers  are  not  al- 
ways easily  procured.  Turkeys  are  subject  to 
all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  chickens,  but  when 
sick  they  usually  refuse  to  eat.  and  hence  medi- 
cine must  be  forced  down  them.  They  should 
be  well  sheltered  at  night,  as  they  can  easily  be 
taught  to  resort  to  a  sheltered  roost. 

Green  Food  in  IV inter. 

With  many,  the  procuring  of  green  food  in 
winter  is  one  of  the  gravest  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended against,  for  the  constant  feeding  of  grain 
food  (which  is  concentrated)  causes  the  birds  to 
become  fat,  and  consequently  unprofitable.  It 
is  not  preen  food  that  the  birds"  require,  however, 
but  bulky  food,  just  the  same  as  the  horse  or  cow 
desires  hay  as  well  as  grain.  If  we  compare  the 
hen  with  the  horse,  we  find  two  things  are  neces- 
sary for  the  horse— hay  and  exercise.  Let  us 
manage  the  hen  in  the  same  manner,  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  her  grain  three  times  a  day,  we 
give  her  grain  only  at  night,  with  finely-chopped 
clover  hay,  steeped,  and  fed  warm,  in  "the  morn- 
ing, the  hay  being  sprinkled  over  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ground  grain.  It  may  be  salted  to 
taste,  and  will  not  only  provide  an  excellent 
mess,  but  of  a  kind  well  adapted  for  egg-produc- 
tion, as  clover,  like  the  white  of  an  egg.ls  highly 
nitrogenous,  and  contains  nearly  all  the  ele- 
ments of  food  required.  If  we  are  to  feed  a  meal 
at  noon,  let  it  be  about  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  to 
each  hen,  but  in  that  case  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  horse  and  the  hen,  for  the  horse 
does  not  eat  meat:  but  we  must  consider  that  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  wants  of  her  body,  the 
hen  must  furnish  eggs.  Her  food,  therefore,  is 
not  only  bulky,  but  nitrogenous,  as  the  white 
(albumen)  of  the  egg  calls  for  a  large  supply  of 
food  containing  nitrogen.  We  could,  however, 
provide  the  hen  with  all  the  nitrogen  she  desires 
in  the  shape  of  wheat  and  corn ;  but  while  de- 
riving nitrogen  from  such,  there  is  left  in  her 
system  a  superabundance  of  fat,  which  in  time 
clogs  the  reproductive  organs  and  injures  her  as 
a  layer,  but  by  giving  her  bulky  food,  with  grain 
at  night,  she  procures  food  more  easily  balanced 
in  its  appropriation  for  the  purposes  sought. 

To  secure  exercise,  we  give  the  grain  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  compel  her  to  scratch  for  it,  and  feed 
it  before  the  darkness  comes  on,  by  scattering  it 
in  litter  composed  of  leaves  or  cut  straw,  and 
even  of  dry  dirt,  while  during  the  day  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  grain  are  also  thrown  in,  so  as  to 
keep  her  busy  at  work  scratching  for  an  occa- 
sional grain.  In  this  manner  they  get  variety 
and  exercise,  and  thus  keep  in  good  "health  and 
condition.  Next  to  chopped  clover  hay  (or  some 
other  good  hay)  comes  chopped  cabbage,  cooked 
potatoes  or  turnips,  or  any  kind  of  vegetables, 
while  milk  or  curds  may  take  the  place  of  the 
meat.  Such  a  system  of  feeding  means  feeding 
for  eggs,  and  it  is  cheaper  than  cramming  them 
with"  grain  all  the  time.  Hens  need  a  variety, 
and  soon  tire  of  one  kind  of  food  given  continu- 
ally. They  are  very  fond  of  grass  in  winter,  and 
wiil  eat  large  quantities  of  it-  If  grass  is  fed 
plentifully  once  a  day,  it  is  sufficient  to  supply 
them,  as  "feeding  too  much  may  cause  bowe'l 
disease. 


Proper  Mating  of  Light  Brahmas. 

The  following,  written  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Roberts, 
to  the  Poultry  Monthly,  may  interest  many.  He 
says:— "The  best  result  I  ever  had  in  mating 
Light  Brahmas,  years  back,  was  from  a  flock  of 
large  white-backed  pullets  and  hens,  with  only 
medium  dark  hackles,  or  narrow  in  dark  stripe 
on  neck.  They  had  good  leg  and  toe  feathering,, 
good  low  combs,  and  were  in  fine  shape.  With 
these  was  put  a  cock  in  second  year,  a  rather 
undersize  bird,  short  legs,  but  w  ell  feathered ; 
also  toes  good.  Some  of  the  pullets  were  larger 
than  he  was.  He  had  a  good  low  comb,  a  hackle 
extra  good  and  very  black,  but  edged  nicely 
with  white,  and  the  hackle  feathers  were  long 
and  flowed  well  over  shoulders.  This  bird 
would  have  stood  no  chance  in  a  show ;  ,he  was 
rather  a  runt,  w  ith  dark  under  color  on  back, 
and  nearly  duck  legs,  but  he  produced  birds 
that  took  first  premium  in  several  large  shows 
in  different  states.  They  were  full  standard  in 
weight,  and  some  were  over  weight,  and 
had  fine  flowing  hackles,  and  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  either  parent,  taking  markings,  shape 
and  style  together.  The  dark  in  Light  Brahmas. 
gets  lighter  every  generation,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  use  quite  dark  birds  on  one  side  to  produce 
that  metallic  black  in  hackle  and  tail,  so  much 
sought  after  by  fanciers.  Dark  or  bluish  dark 
under  color  on  the  side  of  the  male  bird,  and 
hens  clear  w  hite  on  back  and  undercolor,  pro- 
duce our  best  show  birds,  and  show  the  least- 
straw  colors. 


Kansas  Poultry  Association. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  poultry  and  pet  stock 
breeders  from  different  portions  of  the  State 
met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  the  city  of 
Wichita,  Feb.  20th,  and  perfected  a  State  or- 
ganization for  the  advancing  of  the  standard  of 
breeding  in, the  animals  which  constitutes  their 
business  and  forms  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
financial  prosperity  of  every  farmer  and  breeder 
in  the  State.  The  committee  on  permanent  or- 
ganization rep'orted  as  follows,  which  report 
was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  declared 
duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  1889:  Presi- 
dent, John  C.  Snvder,  Constant ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, C.T.  Mulkey,  Garden  Plaine.  N.  R.  Nye, 
Leavenworth.  James  Elliott,  Enterprise ;  Secre- 
tary. Horace  J.  Newberry.  Topeka :  Treasurer, 
M.  B.  Keagy, Wellington  ;  Executive  Committee,. 
F.  W.  Hitchcock,  Greenleaf,  W.  G.  McConnell. 
Wichita,  R.  L.  Barrier,  Eureka,  and  the  officers 
above  named.  The  matter  of  a  place  for  hold- 
ing the  annual  exhibition  for  1889  will  be  decided 
by  the  executive.  The  interest  in  the  breeding 
of  high  grades  of  poultry  throughout  the  State- 
of  Kansas  was  never  greater  than  at  present, 
and  it  is  the  determination  of  this  association  to 
make  Kansas  the  leading  poultry  State  in  the 
Union.  There  are  over  two  hundred  breeders 
of  fine  poultry  in  Kansas.  All  breeders  and. 
others  interested  in  Kansas  and  adjoining  States 
are  invited  to  join;  the  association  by  sending, 
one  dollar  to  the  Secretary. 


The  Hen  House  Floor. 

Who  is  it  among  all  of  us  that  has  not  witnessed 
the  several  layers  of  manure  on  the  floor  of  the 
poultry  house,  and  who  is  it  that  does  not  con- 
sider it  a  pleasure  and  a  luxury  to  visit  a  place 
where  the  floor  is  not  only  clean,  but  dry?  Some 
poultry  houses  are  so  badly  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged that  one  is  compelled  to  walk  right  into 
a  filthy  accumulation  before  the  nests  or  roosts- 
can  be  reached,  and  yet  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this  condition  of  affairs.  All  hen  houses 
should  have  a  dry  floor.  If  this  is  sanded 
every  time  it  is  cleaned,  which  may  be 
done  with  but  a  small  loss  of  time,  the 
floor  can  be  easily  swept  with  a  broom — but 
something  dependsYm  the  location  of  the  roosts.. 
Put  them  out  of  the  way,  by  arranging  the,  nests 
against  the  wall  and  placing  the  roosts  over  the 
nests,  leaving  a  wide  board  over  the  nests  for 
receiving  the  droppings.  One  of  the  most  disa- 
greeable jobs  in  poultry  keeping  is  that  of  clean- 
ing the  hen  house,  bvt  this  becomes  an  easy- 
matter  if  our  advice  is  followed.  The  old  fash- 
ioned "A"  shaped  hen  house,  with  its  mixture 
of  earth  and  droppings  for  a  floor,  is  a  relic  of 
the  past,  and  w  hile  we  do  not  recommend  ex- 
pensive and  costly  buildings  as  necessary,  yet 
we  do  suggest  that  comfort  be  given  the  fowls.. 
Cleanliness  keeps  away  disease  and  avoids  loss. 


Keep  the  Cold  Out. 

A  hen  house  may  be  plastered,  sealed,  or  lined 
with  paper,  or  oiled  muslin.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  tack  on  the  paper,  and  fasten  tightly  in 
place  with  lath.  By  so  doing  all  the  cracks  will 1 
be  closed,  and  the  'house  rendered  warm  and 
comfortable.  It  is  not  the  large  openings  that, 
cause  colds  and  roup,  but  the  little,  unobserved 
crevices,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  cold 
air  comes,  and  gives  the  bird  that  may  be  roost- 
ing near  it  a  swelled  head  or  closed  eyes.  If  the 
comb  is  large,  a  hole  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a. 
pin  may  let  in  a  constant  stream  of  air,  which,, 
coming"  directly  against  the  comb,  may  cause  it 
to  be  frosted,  in  which  case  the  pain  is  so  severe 
that  the  bird  will  be  useless  until  a  portion  rots, 
off,  and  the  comb  heals  up  again. 
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Dampness  on  the  Walls. 

The  greatest  problem  we  have  to  contend  with 
iis  how  to  ventilate  a  poultry  house.  Mr.  George 
'Curtis,  Onondaga,  N.  York,  in  a  letter  to  us, 
points  out  the  difficulties  and  suggests  a  plan. 
.He  says: 

"Being  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  having  the  poultry  craze  quite  badly,  I  am 
desirious  of  saying  a  lew  words  on  the  subject 
of  poultry.  My  stock  consists  ofE.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horns  and  P.  Rocks.  As  to  eggs  all  I  can  say  is 
that  my  fowls  have  done  well,  under  their  con- 
ditions. I  will  not  enumerate  the  number  of 
eggs,  for  there  are  enough  who  do  that,  but  suf- 
fice us  to  say  that  I  am  satisfied.  My  greatest 
trouble  is  in  dampness  in  my  poultry  house.  My 
house  is  divided  into  four  pens,  it  being  a  build- 
ing converted  into  a  poultry  house,  with  two 
pens  on  the  south  and  two  pens  on  the  north, 
with  hallway  between.  The  south  side  will 
average  ten  degrees  warmer,  both  night  and 
day.  I  have  it  well  lighted  with  glass,  and  tight 
blinds  to  close  at  night.  My  room  is  as  tight  as  | 
it  can  possibly  be  made,  double  floor,  with  tarred 
paper  between,  every  crack  stopped,  covered 
•with  tarred  paper,  and  then  battened  outside. 
Now  for  my  trouble.  It  is  this.  On  very  cold 
weather,  when  the  thermometer  is  close  to  zero, 
the  breath  of  the  fowls  makes  a  frost  that  ac- 
•  cumulates  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  when  it 
grows  a  little  warmer  it  thaws,  and  is  as  damp 
as  can  be,  and  my  fowls  have  had  colds.  It 
would  seem  that  proper  ventilation  would  rem- 
•edy  this;  but,  again,  what  is  proper  ventilation  ? 
I  have  tried  everything  almost,  and  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  I  have  two  top  ventilators  and  one  bot- 
tom ventilator,  but  am  afraid  to  use  them  on  ac- 
count of  drafts.  One  man  says  '  use  a  top  ven- 
tilator that  takes  out  the  warm  air.'  Did  it  oc- 
cur to  him  that  there  is  a  current  coming  in  as 
well  as  one  going  out  ?  If  this  were  not  true  we 
should  have  a  vacuum  of  our  lien  house,  and  this 
downward  current  is  bad.  If  you  do  not  believe 
it  just  stand  under  it  a  short  time,  and  you  will 
find  a  need  of  putting  your  feet  in  hot  water. 
Then  the  man  with  the  bottom  ventilator  craze 
says,  1  Oil !  take  it  from  the  bottom,  where  all 
the  bad  air  is."  I  would  like  to  ask  him  what 
makes  the  air  warm  ?  Is  it  not  the  exhalations, 
■etc.,  of  the  fowls,  and  is  that  not  accompanied 
with  the  impurities  of  such  exhalation?  And, 
again,  as  before,  the  draft  comes  on  the  fowls. 
My  last  contrivance  is  to  let  the  window  down 
troni  the  top,  and  the  slanting  of  a  board  from 
top  of  the  upper  sash  when  down,  to  turn  the 
current  upwards.  How  this  will  work  I  can  not 
say,  as  I  have  not  used  it  much  My  house  is  so 
constructed  that  the  opening  of  the  door  creates 
a  draft,  otherwise  I  think  that  is  very  good  for 
many  houses,  but  how  to  get  along  with  this 
•dampness  business  is  a  conundrum.  In  regard 
to  the  feeding  of  fowls  I  do  not  wonder  that  so 
many  ask  how  much  to  feed,  for  it  certainly  is  a 
mixed  question.  One  thing  I  find  is  that  clover 
is  one  of  the  best  of  foods  when  cut  short,  and 
the  finer  the  better,  but  to  get  a  machine  to  cut 
it  short,  and  not  to  be  expensive,  is  what  we  are 
looking  for  and  until  that  presents  itself  clover 
must  stand  back,  for  it  takes  some  considerable 
time  to  cut  clover  enough  for  40  or  50  Brahmas 
or  P.  Rocks  with  tobacco  cutters,  etc.  Now  I 
presume  you  will  not  see  enough  in  this  to  give 
it  publication,  and  I  shall  not  blame  you  if  you 
do  not,  as  it  is  almost  as  long  as  the  Presidents 
message. 

There  are  a  great  many  complaints  of  damp- 
ness, and  under  almost  the  same  conditions. 
One  excellent  way  to  ventilate  is  to  raise  the 
window  from  tha  bottom  about  two  inches.  In 
front  of  the  window,  inside,  and  one  inch  away 
from  the  window,  can  be  placed  a  board  two  feet 
high.  The  fresh  air  will  then  come  in  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  window,  strike  the  board,  and  turn 
upwards,  but  even  this  is  not  safe  in  very  windy 
■or  damp  weather. 


A  Farm  of  Seven  Acres. 

A  subscriber,  signing  himself  "C.  S.  D.,"  (no 
name,  postoffice,  or  State,)"  writes  us  as  follows 
in  regard  to  a  large  poultry  farm : 

"I  propose  getting  a  farm  of  seven  acres,  slope 
of  land  southwest,  high  ground,  and  would  like 
to  devote  all  to  poultry'-  How  can  I  best  utilize 
this  ground?  The  chicks  must  have  a  range,  but 
also  something  to  eat  on  that  ranee.  How  can  I 
give  them  most?  Give  a  hint  as  to  fencing  this 
ground  and  rotation  of  crops.  I  wish  to  raise  as 
many  chickens  as  possible,  and  use  all  the  land 
for  their  benefit.  I  am  inexperienced,  but.  know 
how  to  pay  attention  to  details  and  recognize  the 
importance  of  little  things." 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question  in 
any  paper,  not  that  we  object,  but  because  it 
would  require  a  book.  We  are  answering  just 
such  questions  all  the  time,  and  our  correspond, 
ent  cannot  jump  into  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
-■thing  at  once.  He  says :  "How  can  I  best  utilize 


the  ground?  "  Why,  there  are  a  hundred  ques- 
tions in  that  one  sentence.  While  anxiously  wil- 
ling to  give  the  information,  if  our  friend  will 
send  for  our  book  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  he  will 
find  all  of  the  above  questions  answered  in  full, 
and  more  too.  It  will  cost  him  but  25  cents,  and 
save  us  $50  worth  of  work  writing  it  out.  We  only 
regret  that  we  cannot  do  it  here. 


A  Condition  Powder  Receipt. 

A  subscriber  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  following  receipt.  He  writes: 

"1st.  Is  it  a  good  receipt?  2d.  What  Di  oportion, 
or  how  much,  should  be  fed  to 25  fowls?  Receipt: 
10  lbs.  ground  meat  scraps,  5  lbs  fine  bone  meal, 
2  lbs.  fine  charcoal,  1  lb.  sulphur,  2  ozs.  cayenne 
pepper,  4  ozs.  salt,  mix." 

It  is  good,  except  the  sulphur,  which  should  be 
left  out.  The  Hollis  dressed  meat  is  much  better 
than  the  ground  meat.  Give  half  a  pound;  once 
a  day,  to  25  laying  hens.  Make  it  one  pound  of 
bone  meal  instead  of  five,  and  add  four  pounds 
linseed  meal. 


Douglass  Mixture  a  Fraud. 

We  sometime  ago  warned  our  readers  against 
Douglass  Mixture  (solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
copperas),  and  ascribed  enlarged  livers,  weak 
legs,  and  a  general  poisoning  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem by  it.  Now  conies  Mr.  Albert  Cornish,  of 
Moira,  N.  Y.,  who  confirms  our  opinion.  He 
used  it,  and  writes : 

"The  Wyandotte  Cockerel  that  had  lost  the 
use  of  one  of  his  legs,  that  I  wrotejyou  about,  did 
not  get  any  better,  and  I  finely  killed  him.  The 
thigh  of  that  leg  was  shrunk  to"  less  than  one-half 
the  size  of  the  thigh  of  the  other  leg.  And  I  be- 
lieve, as  you  stated,  that  Douglass  Mixture  was 
what  caused  it  at  the  start.  I  have  not  used  a 
drop  since  you  first  wrote  me  that  it  was  a  fraud, 
and  since  then  I  have  not  hart  a  foul  or  chick 
troubled  in  the  least  with  anything  about  their 
legs.  Before  that  I  had  a  case  of  Teg  weakness 
or  rheumatism  most  every  week." 

Douglass  mixture  as  a  disinfectants  excellent. 
In  cases  of  sickness  a  little  of  it  may  prove  bene- 
ficial, just  as  any  other  medicine  will,  but  to  give 
it  every  day  is  unsafe .  Each  gallon  contains  half 
a  gill  of  free,  uncombined,oil  of  vitriol,  and  half 
a  pound  of  copperas  (a  compound;of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  iron)  and  it  will  sooner  or  later  cause  rheu- 
matism, as  well  as  destroy  the  birds. 


Can  Eoup  be  Cured. 

What  is  roup?  There  are  many  forms  of  it, 
but  the  point  is  to  draw  the  line  where  a  cold 
leaves  off  and  the  roup  begins.  The  effects  of 
diseases  arising  from  colds  are  at  times  more 
lasting  than  at  others.  Mrs.  V.  L.  Payne,  Garden 
City,  Kansas,  writes: 

In  an  article  in  a  New  York  paper  it  says,  "A 
bird  once  having  roup  can  never  be  permanently 
cured ;  that  it  may  seem  to  be  well  for  a  time, 
but  will  eventually  succumb  to  the  disease,  and 
that  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  a  flock,  those  hav- 
ing it  should  be  killed,  the  carcass  burned,  and 
the  remainder  of  tiie  flock  marketed."  What  is 
your  opinion  of  this  advice.  I  have  a  pair  of 
"White  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  cock  has  every 
symptom  of  roup.  I  am  using  clear  whisky,  with 
a  nasal  syringe,  as  suggested  by  an  article  in  the 
Keeper.  He  seems  perfectly  well,  eats  heartily 
but  there  still  continues  some  discharge  from  the 
nose,  and  when  I  swab  out  his  throat,  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  coal  oil,  I  get  quite  a  rope  of 
phlegm ;  in  fact  he  is  affected  just  as  a  person  is 
who  has  a  cold  in  the  head  and  throat.  Can  a 
bird  be  in  that  condition  and  still  not  have  roup. 
I  have  several  other  fowls  similarly  afflicted. and 
they  all  eat  heartily  and  seem  well.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  roup  is  not  alone  contracted  by  a 
draught  in  the  lien  house  from  cracks  and  crev- 
ices ;  it  may  be  due  to  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. I  have  proved  the  fact,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  fowls  most  carefully  housed,  with  every 
precaution,  have  first  taken  this  disease,  while 
others  in  a  not  by  any  means  close  barn,  have 
escaped.  I  think  that  draughts  will  no  doubt 
aggravate  the  malady,  after  once  contracted. but 
they  are  not  the  entire  cause  of  this  dread  dis- 
ease. 

A  bird  with  roup  may  recover,  but  it  is  then 
more  susceptible  to  changes  than  before.  We 
have  known  them  to  recover,  have  good  appe- 
tites, lay,  and  seem  apparently  healthy,  but  the 
slightest  dampness  in  the  atmosphere,  or  expos- 
ure in  any  manner,  and  they  become  out  of  con- 
dition, seem  delicate,  and  lack  that  activity  so 
noticeable  among  those  which  have  never  been 
affected. 


Then  again,  a  bird  may  be  subject  to  colds  on 
the  slightest  change  of  weather  without  ever 
having  roup,  and  may  be  easily  affected  by 
draughts  of  air,  owing  to  lack  of  constitutional 
vigor.  The  exposure  that  can  be  borne  by  some 
would  be  fatal  to  others.  That  cold  draughts 
blowing  down  on  birds  at  night  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  them  to  an  end  we  know  by  expei  i. 
ence  to  be  true,  and  that  some  can  roost  in  trees 
is  also  true,  but  the  safer  plan  is  to  protect  them"- 


Legs  and  Toes  Turn  Under. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Hall,  Northfield,  Minn.,  writes 
us  regarding  an  ailment  that  is  very  common 
and,  in  order  to  let  others  understand  the  diffi-  ' 
culty,  we  append  his  letter.   He  says: 

I  write  to  ask  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  hens,  as  I  cannot  find  anything 
in  the  PoultryKeeper  that  explains  it.  It  is 
this.  They  lose  the  use  of  their  feet  and  legs.  It 
commenced  in  one  foot,  and  in  a  few  days  ex- 
tends to  the  other.  When  they  try  to  walk  their 
toes  turn  under,  and  they  fall  over.  I  had  four 
taken  in  this  manner  this  winter,  and  had  to  kill 
them.  To-day  another,  a  Brown  .Leghorn  pullet, 
which  has  been  laying  right  along,  and  seems  to 
be  all  right,  only  for  this  trouble  with  the  feet,  is 
clown.  I  like  tiie  Poultry  Keeper,  very  much. 
Have  been  a  subscriber  for  two  years,  and  hope 
to  continue  so.  Long  may  it  prosper. 

Mr.  Hall  gave  the  symptoms,  but  he  did  not 
state  all.  We  cannot  guess  the  cause  without 
something  to  guide  us.  Mr.  Hall  should  have 
stated  how  he  keeps  his  hens  and  how  he  feeds 
them.  We  would  not  be  afraid  to  wager  that  lie 
gives  his  hens  sulphur,  or  some  food  with  sulphur 
as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  its  composition- 
Douglass  mixture,  compounds  of  antimony,  sul- 
phur, and  too  much  kerosene  oil  on  the  feet  are 
all  agents  that  cause  the  tiouble. 


A  Lady  Rebels. 

Mrs.  Charles  Pulver,  Colebrook,  Ct.,  is  guilty 
of  treason,  and  throws  a  bomb  shell  in  the  camp. 
She  intends  to  make  the  editor  change  his  opin- 
ion. Here  is  a  letter  she  did  not  expect  to  see 
published : 

"I  have  80  little  chicks  now,  hatched  with  the 
old  hen.  They  are  WhiteLeghorns,  1  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  oyster  shells,  and  find  my  liens 
must  have  them  or  soft-shelled  eggs  are  t  lie  re- 
sult. My  hens  have  gravel  and  pounded  crock- 
ery constantly  before  them,  and  still  eat  oyster 
shells  ravenously,  even  when  ground  as  fine  as 
powder.  They  have  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage, 
and  hay  every  day,  and  average  two  dozen  eggs 
a  day  from  thirty-eight  hens.  Now  this  is  treason 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper  camp,  and  I  don't  ex- 
pectittobe  published.  I  merely  write  for  the 
editor's  private  perusal." 

We  have  no  right  to  dispute  the  lady's  state- 
ment, as  we  know  that  hens  will  eat  almost  any- 
thing if  trained  to  it,  but  she  admits  that  she 
feeds  a  variety,  and  that  her  hens  lay  well.  But 
we  will  remind  her  that  the  benefit  from  the 
shells  is  mechanical,  especially  if  they  are  sharp. 
We  have  never  seen  hens  eat  fine  lime,  chalk,  or 
shell  meal,  and  suppose  hens  do  so  because  of 
their  training,  just  the  same  as  some  hens  will 
eat  sunflower  seeds  and  others  not.  We  have 
seen  hens  refuse  corn.  In  regard  to  her  belief 
that  she  did  not  expect  to  see  her  letter  pub- 
lished, we  will  say  that  we  have  no  interest  in 
the  matter.  We  don't  care  whether  shells  are 
necessary  or  not.  We  only  want  to  get  at  facts, 
and  any  reader  can  have  an  opinion  contrary  to 
that  of  the  editor,  on  any  subject,  "pitch  in"  to 
him  lively,  and  right  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  at 
that.  The  readers  edit  this  paper. 


Cheap  Meat. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  kinds  of  meat  may 
not  be  fed  to  poultry,  as  the  liens  are  not  very 
fastidious  so  far  as  meat  is  concerned.  In  France 
all  the  old  horses  are  used  for  poultiy.  and  dogs 
and  cats  are  boiled  to  a  savoury  mess,  and  the 
broth  thickened  and  fed  to  the  hens.  Ground 
meat,  free  from  odor,  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
poultry,  but  they  do  best  when  given  f resli  meat. 
The  tough  portions  of  beef,  such  as  the  neck, 
and  other  cheap  refuse  from  the  butcher,  are 
excellent :  but  in  feeding  meat,  use  onlv  that 
which  is  lean.  The  fat  is  useless,  and,  if  any- 
thing.is  rather  detrimental. as  it  is  carbonaceous. 
It  is  the  nitrogen  the  hens  seek  in  the  meat,  and 
that  exists  only  in  the  lean  portions.  If  meat  is 
fed  every  day.  one  pound,  well-chopped,  will 
answer  for  twenty  hens  but  the  general  rule  is 
a  pound  for  sixteen  hens,  or  an  ounce  each. 
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Feeding  Young  Chicks. 

Young  chicks  need  no  feed  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  even  thirty-six  hours  old,  as  the  rest 
and  warmth  will  by  that  time  have  given  them 
strength  and  activity.  The  first  meal  should  be 
bread  crumbs  moistened  with  milk,  and  allow 
granulated  oat  meal  also.  Continue  this  feed 
until  they  are  a  week  old,  giving  them  a  little 
chopped  lettuce  or  cabbage  once  a  day.  If  bread 
crumbs  are  not  convenient,  which  is  often  the 
case  when  there  are  large  numbers  of  chicks, 
make  a  thick  porridge  of  oat  meal  and  corn- 
meal  mixed,  cook  well  and  let  it  become 
cold.  Now  beat  up  an  egg  in  milk  or 
butter  milk,  or  even  hot  water,  and  add  to  the 
porridge.  Thicken  the  porridge  and  feed  to 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  food  is 
good  for  young  chicks  if  continued  and  hence  it 
should  be  varied.  After  they  are  a  week  old 
they  should  be  fed  screenings,  coarse  oat  meal, 
cracked  corn,  millet  seed,  sorghum  seed, broken 
rice,  or  any  other  hard  food  that  they  can  eat, 
but  the  soft  food  should  also  be  given  at  least 
twice  a  day.  Be  cautious  about  feeding  hard- 
boiled  egg.  Give  them  plenty-of  clean  water  ro 
drink.  A  good  food  after  the  second  day  is 
boiled  rice,  thickened  stiffly  with  very  fine 
oat-meal,  and  corn  meal,  equal  parts.  After 
mixing  cool  it  and  feed. 

Twice  or  three  times  a  week,  if  convenient,  af- 
ter the  first  week,  feed  finely  chopped  meat  of 
some  kind,  avoiding  salt  or  pickled  meats.  Feed 
it  cooked  or  raw.  When  green  stuff  is  not  pro- 
curable a  few  onions  (tops),  lettuce,  cabbage  or 
young  rye,  chopped  fine,  will  be  relished.  One 
of  the  best  foods  in  cold  weather  when  green- 
stuff cannot  be  had,  is  to  take  clover  hay  and 
cut  it  very  fine,  (a  tobacco  cutter  answers  well 
for  cutting  it)  and  pour  boiling  water  plenti- 
fully over  the  chopped  clover  and  let  it  stand 
Ml  night.  The  next  morning  boil  it  adding  pota- 
toes, carrots,  turnips,  beets  or  anything  you  pre- 
fer. A  small  piece  of  beef,  beef  "liver  or  ground 
meat  may  be  put  in.  When  well-cooked  thicken 
with  one  part  bran,  one  part  ground  oats,  and 
two  parts  corn  meal,  salting  to  taste,  and  you 
have  a  cheap,  nutritious,  variable  food,  which 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  growth 
and  health.  Once  a  week  parch'  some  wheat 
screenings,  ground  oats  or  even  corn  meal,  and 
feed  to  them,  the  meal  being  moistened.  Put  in 
some  fine  sand  and  grit,  as  the  sharp,  fine  grit  is 
more  important  than  anything  else.  The  chicks 
must  have  something  in  which  to  scratch.  The 
main  provision  is  to  guard  against  dampness. 
Do  not  let  them  out  till  the  dew  is  off,  no  matter 
how  warm  the  season  is.  In  the  brooder,  when 
young,  you  will  hardly  keep  them  too  warm,  es- 
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peciaily  at  night. 


Cooked  Cora. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
says  a  poultry  raiser  who  feeds  corn  can  get  a 
great  many  more  eggs  if  he  has  the  time,  and 
will  take  the  trouble  to  bake  it  in  the  oven  until 
it  is  slightly  brown.  It  seems  to  take  the  fatten- 
ing qualities  and  stimulates  them  to  lay,  and  it 
will  well  pay  for  the  labor.  He  says:— '"Put 
four  quarts  of  water  in  a  dripping  pan,  put  into 
the  oven,  and  stir  with  a  stick  once  or  twice,  so 
that  all  will  get  browned.  You  can  bake  two 
dripping  pans  full  of  an  evening.  I  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  feed  that  hens  will  eat,  and  am  posi- 
tive that  I  can  get  the  most  eggs  by  feeding 
soft  food,  and  that  composed  mostly  of  "wheat.  I 
have  always  recommended  soft  food,  and  I  put 
barley  sprouts  in  now  to  offset  any  physicking 
tendency  that  the  soft  food  might  give.  I  think 
sprouts  soaked  over  night  would  oe  excellent 
food  for  ducks  and  geese  in  the  the  winter  when 
they  cannot  get  at  grass.  I  feed  corn  so  seldom 
in  the  summer  that  my  hens  hardly  know  what 
it  is." 


How  to  Cure  Bnmble  Foot. 

M.  C.  Murray,  writing  from  Alma,  Kansas, 
says :  I  have  noticed  lately  that  a  large  number 
of  your  subscribers  have  asked  how  to  cure 
bumble  foot.  I  give  below  a  very  good  way. 
which  I  have  seen  tried  with  perfect  success. 
Bumble  foot  is  caused  by  too  small,  or  uneven 
perches,  or  by  flying  down  from  a  high  perch  on 
to  some  hard  substance,  which  bruises  the  foot, 
and  unless  treatment  is  commenced  at  once. and 
the  cause  removed,  the  fowl  will  have  a  badly 
ulcerated  foot.  To  cure,  place  the  bird  in  a  dry, 
warm  coop,  without  perches,  and  have  the  floor 
well  littered  with  chaff  or  fine  hav.  If  the  foot 
is  only  bruised  slightly,  coat  with  iodine  three 
times  a  day.  If  it  is  soft  and  swelled,  lance  it, 
press  out  all  the  matter,  and  cauterize  with  lu- 
naj  caustic.  If  the  foot  is  ulcerated,  cleanse 
thoroughly,  and  bathe  in  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  and  water.  Remember  that  all  of  the  doc- 
toring in  the  world  will  do  no  good  if  the  original 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  removed.  Don't  have 
your  perches  more  than  four  feet  high,  and  for 
the  Asiatics  they  should  be  not  more  than  three 
feet  from  the  ground. 


and  rot  off,  but  slowly.  The  cocks  will  be  of  but 
little  value  if  the  combs  are  frosted,  and  the 
hens  will  not  lay  if  they  are  injured  in  the  same 
manner,  until  they  have  returned  to  perfect 
health.  As  the  comb  sometimes  is  cut  down  by 
the  frost  to  a  point  quite  close  to  the  head,  it  is 
advisable,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  pleasant, 
to  "dub"  the  fowls,  which  is  to  trim  off  the 
combs  and  wattles.  It  will  save  the  birds  much 
pain.  The  one  is  slow  torture  while  the  other 
lasts  but  a  few  minutes.  After  cutting  off  the 
combs  dip  the  heads  in  strong  alum  water,  and 
keep  the  birds  away  from  the  others  until  healed. 


Meat  for  Young  Chicks. 

As  a  rule  the  ground  dried  meat  consists 
mostly  of  fibre,  and  is  also  indigestible  com- 
pared with  fresh  meat.  The  best  meat  on  the 
market  is  the  Hollis  dressed  meat,  sold  by  the 
Hollis  Dressed  Meat  Co.,  20  North  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  It  comes  in  eight  pound  cans,  and  is  sold 
at  30  cents  per  can.  or  about  3>£  cents  per  pound. 
It  is'  ready  prepared,  keeps  well,  and  is  more 
nourishing  than  the  dried  ground  meat. 


Frosted  Combs. 


Should  the  comb  become  frosted  anoint  it 
daily  with  glycerine.  The  comb  will  turn  black, 


Foultry  Houses  and  A'ermin. 

To  lie  successful  in  raising  poultry  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  considered  is  a  suitable 
house.  An  expensive  or  elaborate  house  is 
not  a  necessity,  but  a  disadvantage,  in  poul- 
try keeping.  The  two  great  drawbacks  in 
the  way  of  success  are  cold  and  vermin.  The 
costly  house  affords  no  protection  from  either. 
But  build  a  plain(the  plainer  the  better),  sub- 
stantial bouse,  one  that  can  be  cleaned  in  a 
short  time,  and  well  ventilated.  And  be  sure 
to  have  the  laying-boxes  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  roost,  that  the}'  may  be  kept  free 
from  lice.  Make  two  sets  of  boxes,  so  that 
when  one  set  gets  dirty  it  may  be  replaced 
with  the  other  set,  and  clean  and  whitewash 
ready  to  change  when  the  other  set  gets  dirty. 
Of  the  three  kinds  of  insects  most  trouble- 
some to  the  fowl  the  mite  is  the  worst  and 
hardest  to  get  rid  of.  The  body  and  feather 
louse  can  be  rolled  off  by  the  hen  in  the  dust- 
bath,  and  may  be  driven  away  by  applying 
Persian  Insect  Powder  or  some  other  in- 
sect-killer. But  they  seldom  breed  in  such 
numbers  as  to  completely  overrun  a  fowl. 
But  the  mite  breeds  in  the  poultry  bouse, 
not  on  the  fowl,  and  does  not  even 
need  the  presence  of  a  fowl  to  propagate. 
The  mite  is  analogous  to  the  chinch,  or 
the  bedbug,  and,  "loving  darkness  rather 
than  light,"  because  its  deeds  are  evil,  at- 
tacks its  victims  on  the  roost  and  leaves  them 
in  the  morning.  This  is  the  little  fellow 
which  is  so  destructive  to  the  sitting  hen, 
which  has  no  chance  during  the  day  to  pre- 
vent its  attacks.  A  dusting  of  Persian  powder 
two  or  three  times  a  week  is  a  great  help  to 
the  hen;  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  myriads 
which  dwell  in  every  crack  and  crevice  of  a 
board.  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  as 
plain  a  house  as  possible,  thus  avoiding 
hiding  places  for  the  lice.  While  the  insect 
powder  is  a  great  help,  yet  the  first  time  the 
hen  leaves  her  nest  she  shakes  the  insecticide 
from  her  feathers,  and  when  she  goes  back 
the  mites  renew  their  assaults.  The  sitting 
period  is  a  severe  ordeal  to  a  hen,  and  usually 
leaves  her  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.  Her 
comb  is  shriveled  and  colorless,  and  her 
feathers  are  in  the  same  condition.  This  is 
the  effect  of  vermin,  as  may  be  shown  by 
noting  a  hen  that  has  set  in  some  place  dis- 
tant from  the  poultry  house.  She  has  lost 
some  of  her  bright  color,  and  her  feathers 
are  not  as  bright  as  they  should  be;  yet  a 
week  or  two  will  put  her  in  good  condition 
again. 

A  large  percentage  of  eggs  in  an  infested 
nest  fail  to  hatch,  it  being  impossible  ior  a 
hen  to  sit  closely  enough  to  keep  up  the  re- 
quisite temperature.  The  constant  twisting 
of  a  hen  to  fight  the  lice  admits  a  little  cold 
air  to  the  eggs,  and  they  become  rotten,  and 
when  an  egg  becomes  rotten  (the  cause  being 
due  to  the  death  of  the  embr3-o  from  lack  of 
heat  in  most  cases),  its  contents  begin  to  ex- 
ude through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  then 
.  the  mites  swarm  to  the  eggs  and  stick  there 
and  increase  so  rapidly  that  the  hen  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  nest,  or  if  she  refuses  to 
leave  her  nest,she  often  dies  a  victim  to  lice. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  and  more  elab- 
orate and  complicated  the  poultry  house,  the 
more  cracks  for  the  vermin  to  breed  in  and 
the  harder  they  are  to  exterminate.  If  the 
house  is  plain  it  can  be  cleaned  with  little 
labor  and  expense.  Formerly  chickens  were 
allowed  to  find  their  own  roosting  places, and 


the  cholera  and  roup  were  unknown.  The- 
birds  will  live  out  all  winter,  but  common 
fowls  are  educated  birds,  or  susceptible  of 
educated  birds,  or  susceptible  of  education, 
and  there  is  little  trouble  in  inducing  them  to 
sleep  indoors ;  in  fact,  they  are  more  than 
willing,  as  may  be  seen  in  cold  weather,  when 
they  hunt  for  a  shed  or  some  other  sheltered 
place.  Houses  should  be  provided  that  will 
retain  the  healthy  conditions  of  the  trees  and 
yet  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  storms. 
Look  to  your  houses  and  see  that  they  are  in 
a  good  condition. 

The  Choice  of  a  Rooster. 

There  is  something  to  be  known  in  properly 
selecting  a  rooster  for  the  flock.  If  he  has 
long  sickle  feathers  and  developed  early,  the 
pullets  from  him  will  in  all  probability  be 
early  layers,  as  the  full  trackle  and  long 
sickles  denote  early  maturity.  The  comb  is 
an  indication  of  health  and  vigor,  and  should 
be  upright,  and  in  color  a  bright  scarlet  red. 
He  should  have  strong,  clean  limbs,  with 
plenty  of  bone,  unless  of  the  Asiatic  breeds, 
which  are  feather-legged.  The  whole  appear- 
ance should  indicate  activity,  while  he  should 
also  pay  great  attention  to  the  hens.  If  the 
rooster  is  of  the  Asiatic  breeds,  see  that  he  is 
close  and  compactly  built  and  not  long-legged, 
but  he  should  not  be  too  close  to  the  ground 
in  his  make  up.  The  smaller  breeds,  however, 
may  be  somewhat  leggy,  provided  they  are 
not  too  much  so,  and  especially  if  for  cross- 
ing upon  large,  heavy  hens.  It  is  considered 
j  best  to  use  small  roosters  with  large  hens, 
and  if  the  rooster  is  an  Asiatic  or  Plymouth 
Rock,  he  will  give  greater  satisfaction  if  of 
medium  size  instead  of  being  extra  heavy  in 
weight.  Activity  in  the  rooster,  combined 
with  good  form  and  robust  constitution,  is 
very  important.  The  rooster  is  really  the 
value  of  one-half  the  flock,  as  all  the  chicks 
will  be  impressed  with  his  characteristics. 


A  Cure  for  Broken  Eggs. 

We  have  often  heard  the  question  asked  is 
there  any  cure  for  broken  or  soft-shelled  egjis 
in  a  hen  and  have  often  read  the  answer  in 
poultiy  journals  that  the  onhr  sure  cure  was- 
to  cut  tbe  hen's  head  off.  But  we  know  of  a 
better  method  than  that.  About  a  year  ago 
we  purchased  a  pair  of  White  Wyandottes 
for  w  hich  we  had  to  pay  a  good  price,  and 
consequently  prize  them  very  highly.  But  we 
bad  only  had  them  a  short  time  when  the  hen 
began  to  lay  and  after  laying  two  eggs  stop- 
ped for  four  days,  and  in  the  meantime  she 
would  go  on  the  nest  as  if  to  lay,  but  did  not 
and  we  finally  concluded  she  had  a  broken 
egg  in  her.  She  was  badly  inflamed  and 
would  sometimes  raise  her  feet  so  high  that 
she  would  fall  headforemost.  In  looking  over 
a  farm  journal  we  found  this  cure:  To  re- 
move a  broken  egg  from  a  hen,  oil  the  little 
finger  thoroughly  with  sweet  oil,  and  have 
an  attendant  firmly  on  the  side,  then  care- 
fully insert  the  finger  in  the  egg  passage  and 
remove  the  broken  egg,  which  can  be  done 
with  very  little  trouble  and  will  affect  a  cure. 
We  tried  the  above  method  and  did  not  find 
a  broken  egg  but  a  soft-shelled  egg,  which 
the  hen  had  not  laid  when  it  was  time,  and 
so  the  egg  had  enlarged  until  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  lay  it  and  she  would  probably 
have  died  had  not  tbe  operation  been  per- 
formed. The  hen  immediately  got  well  after- 
the  operation,  and  laid  thirty-eight  eggs  in. 
one  laying. — Poultry  Monthly. 

Labarracoue's  Solution. 

The  above  solution  is  highly  recommended 
as  a  cure  for  roup,  says  the  Poulti~y  Bulletin. 
It  comes  in  bottles  holding  about  one  quart 
and  costs  one  dollar  for  the  imported,  and 
fifty  cents  for  the  domestic  solution.  The  so- 
lution is  chlorinated  soda,  a  very  powerful 
disinfectant,  and  extensively  used  in  the- 
practice  of  medicine  for  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  discharges.  It  is  easily  prepared  as 
follows  :Dissol ve  one  and  a  half  pouuds  carbon- 
ate of  soda  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  In 
another  vessel  dissolve  one  pound  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  three  quarts  of  water.  Mix  the  two- 
liquids  and  filter.  Place  in  tightly  corked 
bottles  and  keep  in  a  dark  place.  Use  it  as  a 
wash  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  fowl  affected 
with  roup,  until  the  discharge  ceases.  We- 
hope  some  of  our  readers  will  give  this  cure  a 
careful  trial  and  report. 
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(  l  OLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  83  per  13. 

VXWrite  particulars.  O.S.Compton,  Glenwood,  Mich 


B 


arred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pitkin's  strain.  Eggs  $3. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Kirkland,  Grand  Forks,  Dak. 


s 


liver  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale.  ?2  for  13.  Ex.  p.  p. 
J.  T.  Dew,  Ads.Ex.Agt.,  Summerfield,  Ohio. 


E 


GGS-— W.  and  S.  L.  Wvandottes.  Cheap.  Write. 
Satisfaction.    W.  A.  Pier,  Middlefield,  N.  Y. 


hite P.Bocka.  ( ' 'Frost  &  Dirgo: ' ' )  W.  Wyns. 
5th  yr.  Eggs  ?2.Dr.W.M.Johnson,Venango, Pa. 


EGGS  from  W.  and  L.  Wyns.,  §1.50  per  13.  No.  1 
stock.  H.  Bury,  Pleasantville,  Pa. 


B 


est  Brooder  and  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Circular 
free.      Miller  Purvis,  Cardington,  Ohio 


s 


C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  the  cream  of  11  years.  Eggs 
i  now  ready.       B.  A.  FOX,  Cramerhill,  N .  J. 


EGGS  for  Hatching.  111.  Cat.  free!  F.  A.  Leonard, 
Door  Creek,  Dane  County,  Wis. 


w 


P.  Rocks.  Eggs$2.50perl3;  S.C.B.Legs.,Eggs 
•  ?1.  $113.  E.G.Bouyer,  Algona,  la. 


TTftgs  — Ex.  high-class  L.B's.,  P.C's..  P.R's  ,  W. 
J2i&B.  L'S.,  Y& :  &c.  G.  Pleasants,  Wright  City,  Mo. 


M 


VERS  BROS..  Coldwater,  Mich.,  growers 
and  shippers  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  small  fruit. 


81  for  J5  Eggs.  L.  Wyans, P. Rocks, S.C.B. Legs., S. 
Is.  Hambs.   Mrs.  Mattie  McNabb,  NorrisCity,  111. 


E 


GGS.-Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Cochins,  P.  Rocks.  $2.00. 
P.  Duck,  $1.50.    Dr.  H.  J.Scoles,  Knoxville,  la. 


MRS.  F.  Bf.  VALENTINE.  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
(form'lv  Clyde,  N.Y. ),  will  sell  choicest  S. Laced 
Wyandotte  Eggs,  at  $1.50  par  15.  A  BIG  GUN! 
Would  charge  you  $5.00  for  the  same  eggs. 

EGGS  for  Hatching  from  prize  winning  birds.-B. 
and  W.  Minorcas,  S3  per  13;  Buff  and  W.  Coch- 
ins, L.  and  W.  Wyans  :,  $2  per  13.  A  good  hatch  guar- 
anteed. Cir.     Jas.  A.  TUCKER,  Concord,  Mich. 

CP  PC  I  Red  Caps,  imported  stock,  $2.50  per  13;  W. 
CUUO  !  Minorca?,  $2.00  per  13.  Extra  fine  Light 
Brahmas,  Langshans,  IToudaus,  I'.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and 
R.  C.  W.  Legs.,  81  per  13.  Sat.    guar'td.    Ills.  Cata. 

J.  A.  MESSLER,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  BLACK  COCHINS. 
The  Fir.'.t  frizs  W  inning  C  ir;l :  in  tilt,  last  six 
years  in  all  the  leading  exhibitions  in  New  England 
States;  also.  New  York  State.  Eggs  for  sale.  $i  #  13, 
or26-$5.  G.W.Lovell,  40  Clifton  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BROWN  LEfiHORISv%^V&£& 

stock  at  living  prices.  Eggs  $2.00  per  13;  $4.50  per  40. 
Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

CHAS.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  R I VER__  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light   Brahmas,   Biiff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  L.  W.  HTJNGEREORD,  Painesville,  Ohio, 
has  B.  .Mins.,  W.  F.  B.  Spanish,  Langs.,  W. 
and  Laced  W&::.  S.C.W.Legs.,  S.S.  Hambs.,  W.-C. 
Polish  eggs,  13 $1.50;  23  $2;  imp.W.  C.  B.  Polish  eggs. 

QILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.— 

io  1-  csitivilj  the  largest  in  1  highsctsccring  flack  in 
Ohio.  Champions  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  (with  13$ 
Silvers  competing),  Columbus,  Ohio  and  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  1889.   Cir.    Address  R.  R.  Pittis,  Tappan,  O. 

OUR  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  have  won  First 
Prizes  and  Specials,  at  Hoi  yoke,  New  Haven, 
Boston,  Springfield,  Adams,  Mass.,  Buffalo  and 
Newburgh,  N,  Y.  Cir.  free,  describing  other  breeds. 
Address  C.  C.  Montague  &  Brother,  Amherst,  Mass. 

DilCCIANC  —The  great  Winter  layers  and  Prize 
nUOOlHHO.    IIOl'DANS.   EGGS.  Cirs. 

ANDREW  COOK, 

Waukegan,  111. 

PLIIV  I  White  and  Barred  P.  Rock,  White  Laced 
bnlA  !  and  Black  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  B.  and  S.  C. 
B.  Legs.,  Lt.  and  Daik  Brahmas.  Langs,  and  Pekin 
Duck  Eggs.  D.  D.  HAINES,  Geneva,  O. 


CPPC  »*  Low  Rates  for  Market.  —  Golden 

LUUO  Wyandottes,  W.  Wyandottes,  W.P.Rks., 
W.&  B.  Alius. :  10  trios  of  Mins.,  (Mortimer's  stock), 
for  sale,  $4  per  trio.   Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


ABAGW  ELL,  Sharp,  Ky.,  Lt. Brahmas,  Lang- 
•  shans. P.  Cochins,  P.  Rocks, Houdans,  W.and 
Br.  Leghorns,  P.  Ducks  and  T.  Geese.  Eggs  from 
prize  birds  $1.50.  others  strictly  pure  $1  per  setting. 

Edmund  Dickey,  Norwalk.  O..  breeder  of 
W.  anil  B.  Minor, s,  Lang's,  Wyan's,  L.  and  W. 
P. Rocks,  Lt. Brah's  and  S.C.B. Leg's.  111.  cata.  will 
be  mailed  on  request.  2,000  chickens  raised  this  year. 

Cp  Certain  Cure  Q  O  Sure  Snot  P  C  Chick  Feed 
.w.For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  O.l.  For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


RIIFC  PfirillMC   Fowls  and  Chicks  for  Sale. 

Burr  UUblilllO.  Eggsinseason.  Stock  strictly 
First-class.      Chas.  Feldman,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


8 


Wyandottes,  R.  C.  W.  &  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs, 
•Sl.25per.15;  S2per30.   J.  W.  COOK,  Poueto,  Ind. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  Fowls  and  Eggs  at  rea 
sonable  prices.  A.  N.  Doane,  Gainesville,  N.Y. 

~\T  L.  Armstrong.  Smethport,  Pa.,  sells  eggs 
_LtJ_«  from  imp.  W.  and  B.  Min  s.  and  W.  P.  Rocks. 

FOR  SALE.  —  Jj.  and  W.  Wyans.  and  W.  Mins. 
Eggs.Staiup,  Cir.M.H.  Leidy,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa 

FOR  Pare  Bred  Poultry  and  Eggs,  write 
J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


F 


C.  B.  LEGHORNS.  Trios  and  Fggs  for  sale. 
•Prices  low.  W  .H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammonton,  N .  J 


OR  SALE.— Langshans,  Houdans  and  Wyan  :  : 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Martin,  Greenfield,  Highland  Co.,  O 


e 


K.  MOHR,  Hilltown,  Pa.,  breeds  P.  Rocks,  L. 
AVyn  :  and  B.  Leg.  Eggs  in  season  at  $1.00  per  13. 


H.  Kauffman"  &  Son,  Gardner.  111.,  R.  Langs, 
eggs,  $2  per  13.  B.  B.  Red  Game  Bant.,  $2perl5. 


B 


Legs,  and  B.  Spanish,  aspee'v.  Eggs  $1.5013. 
•  $3  per  30.    J.  H.  Menscher,  Wentzville,  Mo. 


EGGS.— S.  S.  Ham.,  $213,  $3.50 2fi,  W.  Leg.  $1.50 
13,  $2.50  26.      J.  F.  Bornhop,  Wentzville,  Mo. 


E 


GGS :  Whiteand  Barred  P.R.  Choice  Stock,  $1.50 
per  13;  $4  per  40.  R.  R.  Fisher,  McConnell,  111. 


Gardner  Poultry  Yards,  Gardner,  111.,  Eggs, 
Langshans  and  Laced  Wyandottes,  $2  per  13.  R. 
C.  B.,  S.  C.  B.  and  W.  Leg.,  $1.50  per  13,  $2  per  26. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
Worland's  entire  stock),  Langshans,  my  entire 
stock  for  sale.  Eggsinseason.  ALFRED  DOYLE, 
Box  133,  Blue  Island,  111. 


JESSIE  «ft  BI'BACH.  The  Largest,  Sweetest 
and  Best  Strawberries  that  grow.  Strong  plants 
25  cents  a  dozen:  3  dozen  50  cents,  post-paid  Order 
early.  FRED.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonvllie,  IHs. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  SSkftS?  .SfSSiiSo 

Chikf,  "  1st  at  Venango,  Score  92"4,  $2  per  13;  $3  per 
26.  Cir.  free.         A.  D.  COLEGROVE,  Corry,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE.— R.  Caps  &  G.  Wyandottes, 
$3.00  per  13;  B.  Minorcas,  Langs  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes, $1.50  per  13.   Dr.  J.R.Gibbs,  Washingtn,  N..T. 


SS.  JORDAN,  II  iramsbnrg.  O.  Eggs  $2  per 
•  13;  P.  Rks,  Wyns.,  Blk  Ham.,  p.  Lucks,  |1.50per 
11;  B. Turkeys,  J2.50perll.  Ferretts andltalianBees. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Lang's.,  B.  Min..  Wyn.-. 
W.  C.  B.  Polish,  P.  Ducks  and  Rabbits.  2c.  for 
Cir.  and  Prices.      Caleb  Boggs,  Cheswold,  Del. 

LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE!   Prizes  for  Eggs  from, 
Fine  Stock  of  Lt.  Brahs.,  Langs.,  Bro.Leg.,  for 
sale  by  J.  D.  FULMER,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


INCl'BATORS.— For  100  eggs  $10.    Agent  also- 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah^ 
mas.   MissH.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Hanimonton,  N.  J 

Pleasure  Poultry  Yards.-Eggs  from  S.  P.,  S. 
S.,  G.  P.  and  B.  Hambui  gs,  $2  per  13  or  S3  per  26. 
From  high  scoring  and  carefully  selected  breeding 
yards.  Birds  for  sale.  Horace  Grander,  Reading,  Pa, 


WF   D   CDilNICU25  years .    J.  BENNETT, 
.  r.  D.  OmniOn  Sunnian,  Ind.  Cir.free. 
Pen  average  score  95>£.    Eggs,  13  for  $2 :  39  for  $5. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOVER,  Lansdale.Pa.,  Breeds 
W.  and  L.  Wyandottes,  L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks 
and  Brown  Leghorns.    Eggs,  $2  per  13;  $5  per  39. 


White  P.  Rocks,  ex'y.  [Orig.  Frost  strain].  Fine, 
early  hatched  Cockerels.  $2.50  each.  Eggs  in 
season.  $2  per  13.  N.  E.  Allen,  box  120,  Clinton.  Mo. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Poultry  Houses 
SI. 50  per  100  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar free. 


A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,  N.  V. 


For  Sale.— W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  Blk.  Minorcas, 
W.  Goldeii  and  Blk.  Wyans.,  R.  Caps,  Fowls  and 
Eggs.  W.H.CujsNiXGHAM,  Chenango  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

C ROAD'S  STR.  LANG.,  Williams'  and  Felch's 
Str.L.  Brah. .McKeen's  Str.L.  Wyan.  and  S.C.B. 
Leg.Eggs,$1.75  pr  13,  $3  pi-26.H.E.Knapp,Ked  Bank,  N  .J 


TT^GGS  £1.00  per  13.  11  kinds  Pure  Bred  Poultry. 
I  j   p.  &  R.  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  peril.  Send  stamp. 

H.  S.  LAWTON,  Still  Pond,  Md. 


LANGSHANS    Iml)ort:e^ .ancl nom.e  bred P^Rks., 


setting. 


1st  prem.  birds.  Eggs,  $1.30  per 
Prof.  0.  Dunham,  Sycamore,  111. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture. 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture- 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the- 
book.  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two- 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
ceiits  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

KNAPP  BEOS., 

WHiTE  LEGHORNS  ~  ~  ~  -~ 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DICK  EGGS,  $2.00  per 
dozen.  Liberal  discount  on  large  orders.  Wehave 
good  stock  and  will  furnish  good  eggs. 

W.  W.  Halloek  &  Son.,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OLENTANGY  BROODER.  Only  S3.  Pat- 
ented. 1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 

IC.  B.  SANDS,  Pottsville.  Pa..  Originator 
•of  Pomona  Strains  of  S.  C.  W.Leg'ns.,  and  Breeder 
of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  Strain  L.  Brah.  Eggs, 
$2  per  13.   Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Stamp  for  Cir. 

Y/TBS.  .J.  L.  AYISE,  Breeds  M.  B.  and  W.  II. 
ijJL  Turkeys,  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 
Toulouse  and  Embden  Geese,  and  L.  Bra.  Fowls. 
Aylesbury  Ducks.  $1.00 each.  Eggs.  Dallas  City,  111. 

I  l>i;  ROSSITER,  Box  232,  Girard,  Erie 

J_Co.,  Pa.,  Games,  B.  B.Reds,  R.Pyle,  S.  Duck  wings, 
Claibs,  BelrastSjImp.Eng.Pitsand  IrishB.  Reds. Eggs 
$2.50  to  $3^  13.Deadgauie.Fowlsforsale.Sendstamp.  I  (Box  501.) 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES, 


Again  Make  Another 

AT  THE 


CLEAN  SWEEP 


GREAT  International  BUFFALO  SHOW.  Jan. 
1889,  Winning  Every  First  Prize  offered  on  White 
Leghorns.  «?l\'e  were  also  awarded  the  Grand 
Special  in  GOLD  on  both  varieties  for  Highest 
Scoring  two  Cocks,  two  Hens,  two  Cocker- 
els and  two  Pullets.  These  awards  were  secured 
in  strongest  competition  ever  seen  together,  and  with 
our  unparalleled  record  at  all  the  leading  shows 
duriiiK  the  past  five  years  we  claim  Championship 
of  the  World. 

rpf>Q  $3.00  per  15:  $5.00  per  30,  from  our  prize 
tUUO  matings.     Choice  breeding  Cockerels,. 

Pairs,  Trios  or  Breeding  l'ens,  at  low  rates  for  qual- 
ity.  Stamp  for  illustrated  circular  with  highest 
pp.ize  record  on  record. 


KNAPP  BEOS., 


FABIUS,  N.  Y 


Incubators  andBroocfers 


This  book  is  intended  to  give  information  in  regard  to  In- 
cubators and  Brooders,  and  is  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  who  has  given 
incubators  his  attention  for  many  years.  Its  price  is  25  cents, 
but  to  those  who  subscribe,  or  renew,  we  send  the  book,  with 
this  paper  one  year,  for  60  cents.  Printed  in  Brevier  type, 
and  full  of  designs  and  illustrations. 

CONTENTS  s 

How  to  Make  a  Home-made  Incubator.  Hot  Water  Incu- 
bator. Lamp  Incubator.  Monarch  Incubator.  Pacific  Incu- 
bator. Thermostatic  Incubator.  Success  Incubator.  Other 
Incubators.  Hot  Water  Brooder.  How  to  Make  a  Brooder. 
Strong's  Brooder.  Renwick's  Brooder.  Croton  Brooder.  How 
to  Manage  an  Incubator.  How  to  Manage  a  Brooder.  Temper- 
ature for  Hatching.  Moisture.  Why  Eggs  Fail  to  Hatch 
Temperature  for  Brooder.  Monaging  the  Chicks.  Hints  for 
Avoiding  Mistakes,  and  many  other  valuable  suggestions.  This 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

J.  D.  C,  New  Castle,  Pa— 1.  I  have  had  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cockerel  with  my  hens  all  winter. 
Wishing  to  make  a  change  I  bought  another 
cockerel,  and  sold  my  first  one.  How  long  will  I 
have  to  keep  this  cockerel  with  my  hens— so 
as  there  will  be  no  danger  of  breeding  from  the 
'first?  2.  How  old  does  it  require  a  cockerel  to  be 
before  you  can  call  him  a  cock?  3.  I  bought  a 
Plymouth  Kock  cockerel  that  when  he  was  seven 
months  old  he  scored  88%  points.  He  is  ten 
months  old  now.  Do  you  think  that  is  good? 

1.  About  ten  days.  2.  A  male  one  year  old  is 
a  cock.  3.  It  is  a  fair  average  score. 

C.  A.L.,  Boston,  Mass.— I  have  about  10.500 feet 
of  land,  and  keep  about  50  fowls,  mostly  Games, 
and  lind  them  good  layers.  I  am  going  to  move 
on  my  farm  in  April,  at  Needham,  and  expect  to 
keep  from  200  to  300  fowls.  I  have  two  B.  K. 
Games,  weight  six  and  a  half  pounds  each.  Am 
going  to  cross  them  on  Brahma  hens.  Will  it  be 
a  good  cross  for  laying? 

We  think  the  cross  will  be  a  good  one. 

B.  W.,  Coal  Bluff,  Pa— 1.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  is  wrong  with  my  chicken?  Her  legs  get 
scabby  and  with  little  white  lumps  the  size  of  a 
pea  all  over  her  leg.  What  will  take  it  off,  and 
how  long  will  it  take  to  do  it?  2.  What  kind  of 
layers  would  come  from  a  cross  between  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cock  and  a  Leghorn  hen?  What 
breed  would  it  be  in  the  name  of  the  breed? 

1.  It  is  scabby  leg,  due  to  a  minute  parasite. 
Wash  clean,  and  anoint  the  legs  with  a  mixture 
of  a  teaspoon  of  kerosene  in  a  gill  of  warm  lard, 
once  a  week,  and  it  will  disappear  in  aljout  a 
.  month.  2.  The  cross  is  good,  but  the  produce 
will  not  be  a  breed. 

r  W.  C.  D.,  Davis,  Pa.— Can  chicks  of  all  ages  be 
raised  successfully  in  a  brooder  house  at  one 
time?  I  mean  from  one  day  up  to  six  or  eight 
weeks  old. 
They  cannot. 

A.  J.  A.,  Centralia,  Kan.— Will  you  please  in- 
form me  what  is  the  cause  of  a  thin  scum  cover- 
ing the  eye  of  two  of  my  Wyandotte  hens?  They 
cannot  see  to  eat. 

It  is  usually  caused  by  draughts  or  exposure  to 
Jiigh  winds. 

W.  H.  II.,  Polo,  111.— I  have  gained  much 
valuable  information  by  reading  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  a  Light 
Brahma  Partridge  Cochin  cross  would  be  a  good 
one?  I  breed  for  heavy  weight  more  than  for 
eggs. 

For  heavy  weight  it  is  an  excellent  combina- 
tion. 


C.  P.,  Grand  Crossing,  Pa.— Is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  the  laying  qualities  between 
the  rose  comb  Leghorns  and  the  single  comb 
Leghorns? 

No. 

W.  A.  M..  Morgantown,  W.  Va.— AVhat  would 
you  feed  25  White  Leghorns  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  how  much? 

See  main  article  in  January  Poultry  Keeper. 

C.  E.  H.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.— How  long  should 
chickens  be  separated  in  order  to  have  full 
blooded  eggs,  when  they  have  been  running  to- 
gether ever  since  they  have  been  hatched? 

The  time  usually  allowed  is  ten  days. 

J.  S.,  Brownville,  N.  Y— How  often,  how 
much,  and  what  time  should  moisture  be  put  in 
a  two  lamp  incubator?  Capacity,  200  eggs  for 
chickens. 

The  measurement  of  moisture  is  impossible. 
Water  evaporates  more  rapidly  when  warm  than 
when  cold.  Everything  depends  on  how  much 
air  flows  in,  the  temperature,  stage  of  incuba- 
tion, cubic  inches  of  space  in  incubator,  etc.  No 
one  can  know  how  much  moisture  to  give.  It 
can  only  be  determined  by  observation  during 
the  hatch. 


ff.  H.,  West  Falmouth,  Maine— 1.  Will  you 
/lease  inform  me  if  Wyandottes  ever  have  single 
combs?  Last  year  I  bought  eggs  from  two  par- 
ties. One  lot  have  the  rose  comb,  and  the  other 
the  single  comb.  So  would  like  to  know  if  both 
can  be  pure?  2.  With  the  Centennial  Incubator 
will  there  be  moisture  from  the  pans  below  and 
the  trough  above  sufficient,  or  should  the  eggs  be 
sprinkled  the  last  week? 

1.  No  pure-bred  Wyandotte  should  have  sin- 
gle comb.  2.  We  do  not  advise  sprinkling  in  any 
incubator. 

S.  H.  H.,  Potter  Hill,  R.  I.— I  wish  to  ask  you  if 
you  can  tell  the  cause,  or  a  remedy,  for  large 


c 

Irop  in  hens— large  and  soft  and  hanging  down? 
i  have  several  affected  in  this  way  and  would 
ike  to  learn  of  a  remedy. 
Habitual  heavy  crop  is  caused  by  high  feeding, 
over-feeding  gradually  enlarging  its  capacity. 

A.  B.— At  what  age  is  a  healthy  Leghorn  cock- 
erel fit  for  breeding  purposes?  My  hens  are  one 
year  old. 

A  Leghorn  cockerel  matures  early.  He  is 
serviceable  when  six  months  old. 

Subscriber.— I  desire  to  know  through  the 
columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  fluff  as  used  in  mating  fowls. 

Fluff  is  the  soft  downy  covering  of  the  thighs. 

H.  P.  H.,  Ephrata,  Pa.— What  breed  of  Game 
fowls  would  you  recommend  as  the  best  fighters? 

We  cannot  answer.  Our  experience  in  the  pit 
is  very  limited.   We  do  not  approve  of  it. 

W.  H.C  ,  Rockford, Washington.—  What  is  the 
price  of  Prairie  State  Incubator  ? 

Address  Prairie  State  Incubator  Bo.,  Homer 
City,  Pa. 

E.  R.  S.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.— I  intend  to  get  some 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  put  them  to  the  Leg- 
horns, what  is  your  opinion  of  the  cross  ? 

It  is  a  good  one. 

G.  M.  T.,  Crawfordville,  Fla.— Is  cured  corn- 
fodder,  cut  half-inch  long,  as  good  for  chickens 
as  clover  hay  ? 

If  scalded,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
wholly,  as  clover  contains  more  nitrogen. 

L  I.  R.,  Helena,  Montana.— I  have  18  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chickens.  Would  a  cross  with  the 
Partridge  Cochin  cock  make  any  improvement. 
If  not  I  will  keep  them  pure  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Would  like  to  get  some  cuts  and  descriptions  of 
chicken  houses. 

It  is  better  to  keep  them  pure.  Our  book 
'•Poultry  Keeper  Special''  has  a  large  number  of 
cuts  of  poultry  houses. 

Mrs.  M.  R.,  Alda,  Neb.— Please  tell  me  what 
fowls  were  crossed  to  produce  the  Plymouth 

Rock? 

There  were  several  crosses.  It  is  supposed  the 
result  came  from  uniting  the  Cochin,  Java,  and 
Dominique. 

M.  L.  C  ,  Montclair.N.  J.— Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  where  I  can  buy  J.  L.  Campbell's  moisture 

guage  ? 

Address  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


LADIES' DEPARTMENT, 

{Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Hammon- 
ton, Sew  Jersey. 


It  is  not  too  late  to  start  an  incubator  now 
although  most  of  the  broiler  establishments  are 
full  of  chicks  of  all  ages.  The  proprietors  of 
some  of  them  propose  to  operate  their  incuba- 
tors until  late  in  the  summer.  Chickens  were  in 
good  demand  all  summer  through  last  year,  and 
in  August  brought  as  high  as  28 and  30  cts.  per  ft. 
dressed.  There  is  a  good  profit  in  this  and 
when  one  is  properly  equipped  they  may  as  well 
benefit  by  it.  Less  heat  will  be  required  in  the 
brooders  and  some  means  of  shade  provided  in 
the  outside  runs.  We  planted  Lima  beans,  cu- 
cumbers and  tomatoes  in  our  yards  last  year, 
trained  them  up  on  the  wire  netting  and  pro- 
tected the  roots  until  well  established  and  the 
shade  was  particularly  grateful  to  the  little  ones. 
Great  care  must  be  given  the  drinking  fountains, 
and  the  sashes  of  the  house  will  need  white 
washing  to  turn  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  We 
must  not  forget  that  our  brooder  houses  are  con- 
structed for  winter  use  particularly,  and  to  in- 
sure success  such  arrangements  must  be  made 
as  will  secure  comfort  and  health  for  the  chicks. 
Green  food  can  be  easily  obtained,and  it  will  not 
cost  as  much  to  raise  a  pound  of  flesh  as  it  does 
in  winter,  so  we  can  afford  to  sell  cheaper  and 
still  have  a  good  profit.  Eggs  should  hatch  bet- 
ter now  than  in  extreme  cold  weather,  although 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  eggs  from  hens  that 
have  been  laying  excessively  all  winter  are  not 
good  for  much  now.  (This  is  from  practical  ex- 
perience.) If  we  wish  to  hatch  through  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  the  eggs  from  late 
pullets  should  be  used.  In  a  recent  test  (for  a 
neighbor)  of  eggs  under  six  hens,  but  two  out  of 
seventy-five  were  infertile  at  the  tenth  day, 
there  were  seventy-three  live  germs.  I  suppose 
Daniel  would  say  it  is  because  they  are  under 
hens  instead  of  in  my  beloved  incubator.  Never 
mind,  I  have  put  some  eggs  from  the  same  yards 
in  my  incubator  and  you  shall  know  the  results 
next  month.  I  am  departing  from  my  subject, 
however,  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  my  readers 
the  importance  of  good  stock,  whether  an  incu- 
bator or  hens  are  to  be  used.  The  greatest  mis- 


take that  can  be  made  is  to  go  into  broiler  rais- 
ing and  depend  upon  eggs  that  are  gathered 
from  every  source.  Pure  bred  eggs  can  be  ob- 
tained at  all  prices,  and  it  is  the  proper  season 
now  to  think  of  getting  up  one's  stock,  for 
another  year.  If  your  space  is  limited  have  but 
a  few  hens,  yard  them  properly  and  hatch  what 
eggs  you  get  from  them.  There  are  several 
noted  breeders  who  are  selling  eggs  by  the  hun- 
dred for  incubators  from  pure  tired  stock  (not 
prize  winners  of  course)  but  superior  stock— the 
pullets  can  be  reserved  for  next  years  laying 
stock  and  the  roosters  can  be  caponized.  w  hite 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Light 
Brahmas  make  the  best  broiler  crosses  we  have 
used.  They  make  a  rapid  maturing  bird  and 
their  flesh  is  yellow  and  juicy.  We  find  the 
Wyandottes  to  be  excellent  layers  and  very 
small  eaters,  which  is  quite  an  item  when  one 
has  several  hundred  to  feed. 


We  were  recently  much  pleased  and  instruct- 
ed by  a  visit  from  the  veteran  breeder  I.  K. 
Felch.  How  we  wish  Daniel  could  .have  seen 
these  incubator  chickens  pass  under  his  judg- 
ment and  came  out  with  the  following  scores: 
Number  of  Brahmas  25,  late  hatched  cut  two  for 
weight,  and  yet  pullets  scored  from  85%  to  93%, 
and  a  cockerel  nine  months  old  with  two  off  for 
weight  he  scored  at  91,  and  only  cut  one-half  for 
tail,  one-half  for  wings  and  and  one  for  neck. 
His  sire  had  a  poor  comb  and  he  inherited  it. 
Read  this  extract  from  his  letter  in  Poultry  Bul- 
letin after  visiting  Hammonton;  "I  believe  that 
breeders  of  thoroughbreds  are  to  use  incubators 
and  will  of  necessity  become  poulterers,  and  will 
take  this  course  of  killing  sixty  per  cent,  for 
broilers,  selecting  at  five  months  old  the  best 
forty  per  cent  to  run  to  six  months  old,  when 
they  will  again  cull,  leaving  only  five  per  cent, 
of  the  birds  for  their  thoroughbred  trade.  The 
indications  of  the  times  point  that  way."  We 
feel  that  the  victory  is  ours  insomuch  that  he 
admits  that  thoroughbreds  may  be  hatched  in 
incubators  and  raised  in  brooders  up  to  a  certain 
age.  As  to  the  culling  out  I  should  like  to  know 
the  actual  number  of  prize-winners  that  can  be 
counted  on  out  of  one  hundred  hen  hatched 
chicks.  A  noted  breeder  (not  an  incubator  man 
fither)  whispers  '-if  we  have  20  we  are  lucky." 
What  if  we  are  to  become  poulterers?We  are  not 
ashamed  of  that  branch  of  the  business,  and  the 
broiler  raisers  of  Hammonton  have  demonstrat- 
ed what  money  can  be  made  by  raising  them. 
We  were  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Felch's  visit  was 
so  short,  and  "hope  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  this  courteous  gentleman  again  in 
the  near  future. 


It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  save  a  few  old  hens 
if  you  want  good  breeding  stock,  but  for  a  full 
egg  basket  give  me  the  early  hatched  pullet,  to 
have  twice  the  number  of  eggs  from  a  pen  with 
the  same  number  of  pullets  as  hens.  Two-thirds 
of  the  flock  of  pullets  laid  daily  while  hardly  one- 
third  of  the  hens  laid.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  heavier  breeds  such  as  Brahmas  and  Coch- 
ins. 

Undoubtedly  Brahmas  can  take  too  much 
lime  into  the  system,  we  recently  had  a  Brahma 
egg  that  had  been  incubated  23  days,  there  was 
no  sign  of  pipping  but  we  could  hear  a  strong 
cry  inside  of  the  shell,  taking  a  large  needle 
we  made  quite  a  hole  in  the  shell  and  found  a 
large,  fully  developed  chick  (yolk  all  absorbed) 
ready  to  come  out.  We  took  the  upper  half  of 
shell  off  and  placed  it  in  the  incubator  to  live  or 
die  as  it  wished  to.  On  turning  the  egg  at  night 
we  found  as  fine  a  chick  as  one  could  desire,  and 
to-day  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  hatched  the  twentieth  day.  The  shell  of 
the  egg  was  about  three  times  as  thick  as  usual, 
and  exceedingly  tough.  Incubator  skeptics  will 
say  it  is  because  it  was  hatched  in  an  incubator, 
and  had  either  too  much  or  too  little  moisture. 
Dear  friend,  it  was  under  a  hen  for  23  days — and 
yet  was  not  happy  until  it  saw  an  incubator. 

An  Easy  Way  of  Preparing  Boneless 
Chicken.— Boil  a  fowl  in  as  little  water  as  possi- 
ble till  the  bones  slip  out  and  the  gristly  portions 
are  soft.  Remove  the  skin  pick  the  meat  apart, 
and  mix  the  dark  and  white  meats.  Remove  the 
fat,  and  season  the  liquor  highly  with  salt  and 
pepper;  also  with  celery,  salt,  and  lemon  juice, 
if  you  like.  Boil  down  to  one  cupful,  and  mix 
with  the  meat.  Butter  a  mould,  and  decorate 
the  bottom  and  sides  with  slices  of  hard  boiled 
eggs,  also  with  thin  slices  of  tongue  or  ham.  cut 
into  round  or  fancy  shapes.  Pack  the  meat  in 
and,  set  away  to  cool  with  a  weight'on  the  meat. 
When  ready  to  serve  dip  the  mould  in  warm 
water,  and  turn  out  carefully.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  parsley,  bits  of  lettuce  or  celery  leaves,  and 
small  pieces  of  radishes  or  beets  to  brighten  it. 


What  GOCents  Will  Do.— Rememberthat  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year  and  their  choice  of  thsse 
books,  "Poultry  for  Profit."  by  P.  H.Jacobs, 
'  Incubators  and  Brooders."  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks."  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's,  "Architecture  Simplified."  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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Keeping  Eggs. 

A  great  many  plans  are  given  for  keening  eggs, 
but  the  safest  mode  is  always  turn  the  er/frs.  If 
they  are  turned  three  times  a  week,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place,  no  packing  material  will  be  neces- 
sary at  all.  The  reason  they  should  be  turned  is 
that  when  an  egg  remains  in  a  certain  position 
for  a  length  of  time  the  yolk  approaches  and  ad- 
heres to  the  shell.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn 
sach  egg  separately,  but  to  pack  them  in  a  box 


Repeat  the  process  until  the  box  or  barrel  is 
full,  and  before  closing  be  sure  everything  is 
packed  in  a  tight  and  close  manner,  so  that  the 
contents  will  not  shake  when  the  top  is  put  on. 
Turn  daily  if  preferred,  but  twice  a  week  at 
least.  Be  sure  and  use  none  but  perfectly  fresh 
eggs.  No  other  kind  will  keep,  no  matter  how 
well  they  may  be  packed.  You  cannot  get  fresh 
eggs  by  purchase,  even  from  your  neighbor, 
for  he  will  sometimes  be  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  those  that  might  be  stale.  A  single  bad  egg 


eggs  with  them.  He  may  have  paid  $15  for  a  trio 
of  fowls,  and  they  may  have  called  him  a  fool 
for  so  doing,  but  at  a  certain  time  they  will  drop) 
over  with  eggs  from  scrubs,  and  ask  him  tw 
exchange.  They  do  not  consider  his  stock  any 
better  than  that  they  have,  they  will  say,  and 
"a  chicken  is  a  chicken,''  etc.,  but  they  would 
like  to  exchange  just  to  get  new  blood,  etc.  The 
enterprising  poultryman  should  blandly  inforni 
them  that  his  "fowls  are  only  fowls"  and  that 
he  has  none  none  to  spare,  or  else  come  out 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE.— "Great  Eastern  King"  and  Mates.   (For  description  see  page  27.) 


and  turn  the  box.  They  may  be  packed  in  a 
barrel,  and  the  barrel  turned  half  around,  with 
the  same  results.  To  keep  eggs  without  going  to 
the  necessity  of  making  any  kind  of  composition 
use  fine,  clean,  dry  dirt  or  ashes,  either  from 
wood  or  coal,  but  they  must  be  fine.  In  a  box  or 
barrel  first  lay  down  a  layer  of  the  dirt  or  ashes, 
then  a  layer  of  eggs,  care  being  taken  that  the 
eggs  do  not  touch  each  other.  Fill  the  spaces 
between  the  eggs  with  dirt  or  ashes,  and  then 
put  on  a  layer  of  dirt  or  ashes  an  inch  thick. 


From  Earl  Barney,  Selieneetady,  X.  V. 

will  sometimes  spoil  all.  You  will  have  to  keep 
your  own  hens  in  order  to  succeed  in  preserving 
eggs.  The  eggs  from  hens  not  in  company  with 
males  will  keep  twice  as  long  as  those  from  hens 
running  with  males. 

Beats  the  Lightning  Bod  Man. 

There  is  a  certain  class  who  are  too  stingy  and 
penurious  to  buy  pure  breeds.or  eggs  from  such, 
but  who  have  the  audacity  and  assurance  to  re- 
auest  the  more  enterprising  farmer  to  exchange 


boldly  and  make  them  pay  his  price.  The  man 
who  introduces  good  blood  in  a  neighborhood  is 
a  benefactor,  and  those  who  expect  to  share  the 
benefits  should  be  made  to  pay  their  proportion. 
The  one  who  has  the  cheek  to  ask  the  owner 
of  good  birds  to  exchange  eggs  with  him, 
can  easily  discount  the  famous  "cast-iron 
cheek"  lightning  rod  man,  of  whom  so  much  is 
written.  This  picture  is  not  overdrawn. 
Every  fancy  poultry  raiser  meet  with  these 
people. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


WHAT  IS  THE  ROUP. 

COLDS — CATARRH— CROUP— DIPHTHERIA,  ETC.— 
MR.  HAZEN'S  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  following  excellent  article  by  Mr.  E.  E.  T. 
Hazen,  Wakeman,  Colorado,  brings  the  roup 
subject  before  our  readers  in  a  new  light.  As  an 
experimenter  he  has  a  reputation  among  our 
readers  that  is  well  known.  It  Is  from  such  inves" 
tigators  as  Mr.  Hazen  and  Mr.Dittman  (not  the 
editors)  that  we  learn .  The  letter  below  should- 
be  read  by  all,  and  should  be  retained  for  future 
use.  Mr.  Hazen  says: 

Readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  who  are  of 
an  investigating  cast  of  mind  may  be  interested 
in  following  up  and  extending,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  the  examinations  and  experi- 
ments narrated  below,  and  those  versed  in  med- 
ical science  mav,  by  extending  the  investigations 
beyond  the  reach  of  your  correspondent's  ability 
be  enabled  to  bestow  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
the  poultrv  fraternity,  by  discovering  the  cause 
of,  and  a  "remedy  for,  the  ailment  named,  that 
will  more  nearly  approach  a  specific  than  any  of 
the  many  "sure  cures"  that  find  their  way  in 
every  issue  of  our  poultry  journals.  By  examin- 
ing the  "opening"  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  a 
fowl  that  has  a  much  swollen  face,  and  a  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  it  will  be  found  com- 
pletely clogged  with  a  gelatinous,  or  viscous, 
substance,  or  at  a  later  stage,  the  same  substance 
solidified  into  a  whitish  formation,  adhering  to 
the  membrane  within  the  opening,  (to  the  nos 
trils.)  Removing  this  hardened  substance  with 
a  blade— made  of  hard  wood— then  with  same 
blade,  beginning  nearest  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  gentlv  pressing  upon  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  sliding  the  blade  backward,  toward 
the  throat,  the  mouth  being  held  open  and  up- 
ward, a  very  copious  discharge  of  the  viscous 
matter  will  follow,  especially  if  the  'operation  is 
repeated.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  mingled  with 
blood,  like  catarrhal  discharges  from  the  human 
head.  The  Quantity  of  this  discharge  w  ill  be  a 
surprise  to  any  one  not  having  before  seen  it. 

Having  concluded  investigations  within  the 
mouth,  the  outside  or  face  demands  attention. 
Making  a  deep  incision,  with  a  sharp  pointed 
knife,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, in  front  of,  and  below  the  eye,  extending 
back  half  an  inch,  we  will  pause  awhile  until  the 
blood  ceases  to  flow.  If  the  bleeding  seems  too 
profuse  apply  salt  and  ashes, or  any  other  remedy 
for  blood  flowing,  to  the  wound.  The  blood  hav- 
ing ceased,  say  three  or  four  hours  after  the  in- 
cision is  made,  we  will  wash  the  wound  with 
warm  water  and  soap.  Then  with  a  wooden 
blade,  probe  w  ell  the  wound,  and  with  a  scoop- 
ing movement  withdraw  the  blade :  it  will  bring 
with  it  a  granulated  or  cheesy-like  matter,  of  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  odor,  but  innocent  com- 
pared with  the  scent  of  "Limberger."  How  much 
surprise  the  vast  amount  of  this  granulated  mat- 
ter, deposited  in  so  small  a  space,  will  cause  in 
the  mind  of  the  investigator, your  correspondent 
sayeth  not.  but  he  knows  his  astonishment  will 
be  great.  Well,  what  next?  Our  investigations 
end  here  and  experiment  begins.  But  right 
here,  before  proceeding  further,  we  want  to 
know  what,  if  anything,  will  soften  this  matter, 
or  promote  suppuration  and  discharge  witnout 
having  to  resort  to  the  knife?  From  my  obser- 
vation I  think  the  substance  is  never  pus,  as  in 
its  very  incipiency,  when  the  swelling  has  just 
commenced,  I  have  found  the  same  granulated 
state,  even  when  not  larger  than  a  small  wheat 
grain.  If  there  is  nothing  known  to  soften  and 
discharge  it  or  to  "scatter"  it.  and  the  knife 
must  be  resorted  to,  what,  if  anything,  will,  by 
injecting  it  into  the  wound,  cut  or  dissolve  the 
matter  so  that  it  will  discharge  without  its  hav- 
ing to  be  "spooned"  out  ?  As  it  It,  it  can  nor  get 
away ;  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  that  the 
affected  fowl  must  die.  unless  its  constitution  is 
strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  it  by  absorption. 
What  I  mean  is  this :  that  in  aggravated  eases 
no  constitutional  or  local  treatment,  except  the 
frequently  recommended  one  of  decapitation  and 
cremation— has  yet  been  given  that  will  prove 
efficacious  when  put  to  severe  tests,  either  in 
causing  suppuration  or  absorption,  and  eradica- 
ting it  from  the  system.  Unless  this  can  be  done 
the  patient  must  ultimately  die,  unless  a  power- 
ful constitution  will  carry  it  through  the  slow 
process  of  natural  absorption.  The  advice  to 
kill  and  burn,  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that 
a  cure  is  hopeless.and  that  medicine  wont  reach 
it.  If  medicine  and  medical  skill  alone  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task  why  not  call  in  the  aid  of 
surgery? 

This  brings  us  to  the  experiments  made.  Be- 
fore proceeding,  however,  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  lay  no  claims  to  being  a  pioneer  in  the  above 
investigations,  or  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the 
cause(the  granulated  matter)  of  the  protuber- 
ance on  the  face,for,as  Mr.  Seabrook.  in  Decem- 
ber Poultry  Keeper,  says :  "There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  and  he  or  some  other  party 
may  have  ascertained  it  long  since,  but  in  my 
limited  reading.  I  have  not  yet  seen  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  facts  has  been  given  to  the 
world.  After  finding  the  origin  of  the  protuber- 
ance, I  removed  every  particle  of  the  formation 
I  could  find,  or  could  detach,  cleansed  the  parts 
thoroughly  with  warm  water  and  soap,  using  a 


camel  hair  brush  to  swab  out  all  parts  of  the 
cavity,  and  then  injected  "chlorine  mixture." 
(see  Nov.,  1888.  Poultry  Keeper),  with  double 
the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid,  in  the  orifice,  and 
in  the  nostrils  and  if  a  cankerous  formation 
appeared  under  base  of  comb,  applied  it  there 
also.  The  whole  face  was  then  bathed  with 
equal  parts  turpentine,  kerosene,  glycerine  and 
lard,  with  two  or  three  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to 
each  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture.  In  some  cases 
the  outer  parts  of  the  substance  were  so  hard  as 
to  be  misra  en.  at  first,  for  cartilage,  and  could 
|  not  be  easily  removed.  In  such  cases  the  cavity 
I  was  filh«.  with  the  above  mixture  (turpentine, 
etc..)  and  left  until  next  time  of  treatment, 
when,  if  it  did  not  yield. the  orifice  was  enlarged, 
and  the  substance  removed.  In  the  absence  of 
any  knoion,  tried  and  efficacious  remedies,  the 
above  treatment  was  but  experimental,  and  cur- 
iously enough  success  was  blundered  into.  At 
all  events  every  fowl  so  treated— a  dozen  or 
more— recovered,  and  are  as  well  and  hearty  as 
any  of  their  associates,  as  their  bright  looks  and 
rosy  combs  and  faces  testify.  The  healing  pro- 
cess began,  and  the  fowl  was  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery, as  soon  as  the  last  particle  of  solid  mat- 
ter was  removed.  Treatment  was  continued 
with  some,  but  two  or  three  days,  with  others  as 
many  weeks.  But  all  "came  through"  without 
even  the  loss  of  an  eye,  although  such  loss  was 
predicted  in  several  cases. 

Now,  friend  Jacobs,  I  give  the  foregoing,  not 
as  a  "sure  cure,"  or  as  the  best  and  only  proper 
treatment,  but  as  an  unscientific  investigation, 
its  results,  followed  by  a  blind  experiment  and 
its  results.  Of  course  "limited  experiments  prove 
but  little,  but  from  those  I  have  made  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  case  of  "swelled  head"  need  be 
lost  if  the  knife  be  used  as  above,  the  offending 
substance  removed,  and  the  2»'oper,  scientific, 
healing  lotions  are  locally  applied  daily  with 
proper  constitutianal  treatment  and  nutritious 
food,  even  if  the  latter  has  to  be  forced  down 
the  throat  for  some  days.  If  taken  as  soon  as 
discovered  two  or  three  days  of  daily  treatment 
would  suffice.  Nor  do  I  believe  any  more  dele- 
terious effects  would  ensue  than  would  follow 
the  sickness  and  recovery  of  any  other  animal, 
or  one  of  the  human  family. 

As  I  remarked,  limited  experiments  prove  but 
little  beyond  the  success  or  failure  in  the  cases 
tried.  It  requires  extended  ones,  nnder  various 
conditions,  to  establish positiveness.  Therefore 
the  correspondent  desires  that,  if  others  have 
travelled  this  road  before  him,  and  have  discov- 
ered the  proper  treatment,  they  will  make  it 
known  through  the  columns  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  that  others  may  receive  light,  and 
profit  thereby.  If  the  field  is  yet  unexplored, 
he  would  like  some  scientific  or  professional  (Es- 
culaoeus)  to  take  such  rude  landmarks  as  have 
been  erected,  and  from  them  continue  the  sur- 
vey (investigation)  until  definite  iines  are  es- 
tablished, arid  then  tell  us  where  we  are,  w  hat 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  Give  us  a  remedy,  but 
better  yet  a  preventive. 

ROUP!    ROUP!!  ROUP!!! 

I  know  that  your  experienced  readers,  yes, 
and  the  Editor,  too,  will  pronounce  the  above 
affection  ••Roup"— yes  Roup!  Well.it  maybe, 
but  what  is  roup?  Don"t  you  think  the  term  a 
little  vague,  somewhat  obscure,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  just  a  little  too  wide  an  application? 
Is  it  not,  like  the  "hog  cholera,"  a  convenient 
name  for  all  the  unknown,  or  not  well  under- 
stood, diseases?  When  we  ask  "What  is  roup?" 
the  answer  is,  "Roup  is  the  result  of  a  cold." 
Admitted :  so,  with  mankind,  are  catarrh,  tooth- 
ache, earache,  neuralgia,  bronchitis,  diphtheria, 
and  a  long  catalogue  of  diseases.  All  or  any  of 
them  may  be  the  result  of  cold;  but  do  physi- 
cians call  them  all  by  one  general  name,  or  pre- 
scribe the  same  remedies  for  all?  If  cold  causes 
toothache  he  advises  pulling,  but  who  ever  heard 
one  prescribe  pulling  for  earache?  Is  it  not  true 
that  fowls  are  subject  to  simple  cold  in  the 
head,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  (the  effects  of  colds 
expending  themselves  on  the  lungs  and  air  pas- 
sages), diphtheria,  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat,  and  even  consumption? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  these  diseases  are  often 
confounded,  and  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  lit- 
tle word  "roup"  is  so  elongated,  so  "stretched 
out."  as  to  cover  them  all?  Diarrhoea  is  some- 
times caused  by  cold.  If  a  chicken  is  thus  af- 
flicted, must  we  say  it  is  roup  too? 

If  a  fowl  has  a  simple  watery,  inodorous  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  it  is  roup.  If  there  is  a 
thick,  opaque,  offensive  discharge,  it  is  roup.  If 
there  is  a  cough  and  raising  of  the  head  to 
breathe,  it  is  roup.  Froth  at  the  inner  coi  ners 
of  the  eyes,  the  lids  and  face  swollen  until  the 
eyes  are  closed,  indicate  roup.  If  a  fowl  has  a 
rattling  in  its  throat, caused  by  phlegm  obstruct- 
ing the  air  passages,  and  which  the  fowl  doesn't 
know  how  to  eject,  again  it  is  roup.  Cankerous 
formationst  white  flaky  formations)appear  on  the 
tongue,  or  any  part,  or  all  over  the  mouth,  or  a 
solid  accumulation  forms  in  the  throat  below 
the  larynx,  and  extending  far  down  the  trachea, 
it  is  all* Roup,  Roup.  Roup.  But  are  all  these 
roup?  If  so  the  multiform  shapes  in  which  it 
appears  are  embarrassing  in  the  extreme,  while 
the  multiplicity  of  "sure  cure"  remedies  pub- 
lished are  still'more  so,  from  the  fact  that  each 
is  a  specific,  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the 
"dread  monster"  may  appear.  If  all  these  symp- 
toms are  diagnostic  of  one  disease  in  different 
stages,  why  does  not  some  one  versed  in  the 


matter  give  the  progressive  stagesand  the  treat- 
ment for  each?  The  one  who  attempts  this, 
however,  sets  himself  a  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble task,  as  any  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms 
may  be  first  in  one  fowl  and  rtfn  its  course,  in- 
tensifying in  degree,  but  not  changing  inform,, 
while  altogether  different  symptoms  may  put  in 
first  appearance  in  another."  The  first  and  only 
symptoms  in  one  may  be  such  as  require  only  local. 
ap|  hcation  of  lotion's.  Another  may  be  relieved 
and  recover  by  a  mere  mechanical  "operation,  as 
in  the  case  of  "strangulation  ;"  another  may  be 
attacked  by  symptoms  that  require  both  me- 
chanical and  medical  treatment,  as  in  case  of 
swelled  "upper  jaw,"  as  above  described.  No 
symptoms  always  appears  as  first,  nor  is  there  a 
succession  in  regular  order,  but  they  appear 
"nap-hazard"  I  sometimes  simple,  at  others 
complex,  run  their  course,  and  if  not  arrested 
the  race  will  frequently  be  of  shoit  duration.. 
If  the  symptoms  indicate  different  diseases,, 
which  I  think  they  undoubtedly  do,  why  not 
some  expert  classify  them,  and  tell  us.  poor,  ig- 
norant mortals,  in  medical  science,  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  in  each  disease,  and  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages?  This  would  greatly  simplify  the 
whole  matter,  and  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  to  have  correspondents  tell  us. "how  I  cured 
the  roup."  when  we  are  left  in  the  daik  whether 
it  was  tbe'catarrh  (roup)  bronchitis  (roup). diph- 
theria (roup),  cold  on  the  lungs  (roup),  ulcera- 
tion of  the  face  (roup),  or  the  diarhoea  (roup)., 
all  of  which  requiie  differf  nt  treatment. 

Had  1  not  spun  this  article  out  to  three  times 
the  length  originally  intended,  1  would  like  to 
add  my  testimony  to  that  of  "Citrus  Belt,"  in 
confirmation  of  the  idea  that  these  diseases— not 
"the  disease" — are  not  always  caused  by 
draught,  dampness,  top  ventilation,  or  filih  in 
the  hen  house.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  of  the 
worst  cases  alluded  to  I  found  in  a  flock  whose 
quarters  for  roosting  were  a  sod  house  with 
walls  two  feet  thick,  the  roof  of  inch  boards 
covered  w  ith  inverted  sod  three  inches  thick, 
two  windows  made  as  air-tight  as  the  w  alls,  and 
no  crack  or  crevice  to  be  found  in  walls,  roof  or 
windows.  The  only  place  where  air  might  en- 
ter was  around  the"  door,  but  no  bird  perched 
within  six  feet  of  that.  The  walls  and  floor  were 
as  dry  as  sun  and  air  could  possibly  make  them, 
there  having  been  no  rain  fall  for  seven  months. 
The  floor  and  roosts  are  kept  well  cleaned,  and 
the  door  kept  open  during  the  bright  sunshiny 
days — which  are  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
since  I  have  been  in  Colorado, — and  every  sur- 
rounding would  seem  conducive  to  health  in  that 
flock,  yet  here  were  the  several  roups,  while  an- 
other flock  less  protected  was  more  free  from  it. 
and  still  another  flock,  roosting  in  a  semi-cave, 
with  open  door  in  the  east  and  open  w  indow  in 
the  south,  has  been  perfectly  healthy,  the  owner 
having  lost  but  one  with  what  he  thought  to  be 
cholera.  This  flock  have  ingress  and  egress  to 
their  quarters  at  will  and  are  out  when  the  wind 
blows  the  hardest.or  snow  falls  the  fastest  ;w  hat- 
ever  the  weather  may  be  one  sees  some  of  them 
out  doors.  I  hope  some  one  will  give  us  "more 
light."   So  mote  it  be. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  early  in  Novem- 
ber,upon  seeing  several  "Henneries"  built  of  six 
inch  boards,  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  same 
height,  length  from  10  to  16  feet,  with  three  inch 
space  between  boards  on  all  sides,  and  no  other 
protection  than  the  buildings  against  which  they 
stood,  I  predicted  a  good  crop  of  roup.  But, 
singularly  enough,  with  all  this  roup  producing 
draught  and  ventilation  (in  theory),  to  my  utter 
disappointment,  three  months  have  elapsed, 
without  the  development  of  a  single  case  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  say,  "I  told  you  so."  If  any 
doubts  are  entertained  relative  to  the  above  facts 
there  are  a  number  ready  to  attest  to  their  truth. 

A  letter  like  the  above  is  worth  a  dozen  dis- 
cussions of  white  spots  on  black  birds,  as  it 
teaches  us  something.  Mr.  Hazen  shows  that 
there  is  a  wide  field  of  operations  for  those  who 
desire  to  investigate,  and  he  conclusively  shows 
that  but  fewr  know  how  to  classify  the  diseases 
usually  ascribed  to  the  so-called  "roup."  We 
trust  Mr.  Hazen  will  assist  us  further,  and  that 
other  readers  will  join  in  to  throw  "more  light" 
on  the  vexed  question.  As  we  stated,  our  read- 
ers should  retain  this  number  of  the  paper,  as 
the  above  article  is  alone  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  a  book. 


Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  named 
Association,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  W.  S.  Keene,  Stoneham,  Mass.;  Vice- 
Presidents,  E.  C.  Cromack,  A.  B.  Yeaton,  G.  C 
Bucbnam ;  Secretary,  F.  W.  Legg.  Woburn 
Mass. ;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Weston ;  Auditor,  J.  F.. 
Woodward ;  Directors,  W.  P.  Cutler,  M.  W. 
True,  H.  H.  Bumford,  W  E.  Bright,  Frank 
Hunt.  N.  A.  Knapp,  J.  A.  Sales,  F.  H.  Roberts 
and  M.  B.  Baldwin.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the 
next  exhibition  January  7th,  8th  and  9th,  1890,  in: 
Woburn,  Mass.  jSecretarv's  address,  F.  W, 
Legg,  Lock  Box  1245,  Woburn,  Mass. 
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Campbell  on  Ducks. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elieabeth,  Pa.,  In 
his  excellent  circular  (free  to  all  Poultry 
Keeper  readers)  gives  excellent  advice  on  man- 
aging chicks,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys.  We 
give  below  some  valuable  hints  from  him  on 
raising  ducklings.  He  says: 

I  have  heard  many  persons  say  they  hated 
ducks,  for  my  own  part  there  is  no  fowl  of 
any  description  that  will  furnish  as  much  solid 
amusement  to  the  square  yard  as  a  few  young 
ducks,  they  are  the  most  comic  fowl  I  ever  saw, 
and  besides  being  comic  they  are  good  to  eat. 
easy  to  raise,  profitable  for  market,  good  lay- 
ers, I  do  not  consider  a  duck  egg  fit  for  anything 
but  to  hatch  out  a  young  duck,  some  like  to  eat 
them  but  I  do  not,  of  large  eggs,  and  when  kill- 
ed and  plucked  soon  make  a  nice  bed  if  the 
feathers  are  saved.  Duck  eggs  and  chicken 
eggs  can  be  hatched  together,  but  will  hatch 
best  if  hatched  by  themselves,  the  shells  are 
verv  tough,  and  many  of  the  young  ducks  will 
have  to  be  helped  out,  but  when  they  are  out 
they  will  soon  be  as  lively  as  crickets,  great 
care  must  be  used  to  give  the  help  at  the  proper 
time,  as  if  done  too  soon  the  ducks  will  die. 
Ducks  are  unlike  chicks  in  that  respet,  a  chick 
that  cannot  get  out  alone  is  seldom  worth  help- 
ing out.  but  a  duck  that  is  helped  out  is  usually 
as  good  as  the  one  that  can  get  out  himself,  that 
has  been  my  experience  both  with  hens  and  in- 
cubators whatever  it  has  been  with  others. 
Ducklings  are  like  chicks  in  that  they  require 
no  food  for  24  hours  after  hatching  out,  they 
should  first  of  all  be  given  a  few  drops  of  water 
using  care  not  to  let  them  get  wet,  they  should 
never  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed 
water  to  swim  in  until  they  begin  to  feather, 
then  water  will  do  them  no  harm  but  they  must 
have  it  before  them  at  all  times  to  drink  and 
wash  out  their  bills.  The  same  food  that  is  good 
to  raise  chicks  on  will  raise  ducks,  it  must  be 
quite  soft  at  first,  and  a  little  water  must  be 
placed  so  they  can  get  a  dip  with  each  mouthful 
a  young  duck  cannot  swallow  unless  they  have 
water  with  each  bite.  A  duckdoesjnot  swallow 
its  food  like  any  other  creature  I  know  of,  it 
seems  to  get  the  food  down  by  a  number  of  spas- 
modic ierks,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  in  swallowing, 
and  they  choke  very  easily  unless  the  food  is 
soft,  and  they  have  water.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
imprtance  that  ducks  should  have  enough  water 
to  cover  their  heads,  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on 
the  ground,  if  not  a  great  many  will  be  lost  and 
few  would  suspect  the  cause,  I  lost  some  fine 
ducklings  before  I  found  out  what  the  trouble 
was.  I  imagined  the  ducks  were  paralyzed,  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  walk,  and  would  fall 
over  as  if  their  legs  were  weak. 'as  in  fact  they 
were,  but  from  a  cause  that  was  far  removed 
from  leg  weakness. 

The  trouble  simply  was  that  the  water  pan 
was  not  quite  deep  enough  and  the  bills  of  the 
ducklings  become  stopped  with  mud  so  they 
could  not  breathe,  and  they  died  for  want  of 
air  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  so  bad  they  cannot 
walk  they  will  generally  die  any  way  after  the 
bills  are  washed  out,  or  nostrils  rather,  but  as 
long  as  they  can  run  they  can  be  saved.  The 
best  thing  to  keep  the  water  in  is  a  pan  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  keep  enough  water  in  it  so 
they  can  cover  the  bill  and  snort  as;  they  will  do 
whenever  anything  gets  in  the  nostrils.  Ducks 
should  be  kept  dry  and  warm  and  given  all  they 
will  eat  at  least  three  times  daily,  they  are  much 
harder  to  overfeed  than  chicks,  yet  it  can  be 
done,  they  need  plenty  of  exercise,  and  must 
have  room  to  run,  the  yards  must  be  kept  clean, 
if  it  can  be  done  let  them  have  a  pond  or  water 
of  some  kind  to  swim  in  as  soon  as  the  breast  is 
feathered,  they  can  be  raised  without  it,  but  bet- 
ter with  it.  I  have  raised  them  and  they  never 
had  a  swim  in  their  lives.  After  a  duck  is  half 
grown  it  makes  little  difference  what  they  are 
fed  on,  they  will  thrive  any  way,  but  they  ought 
to  have  a  variety  of  food,  with  plenty  of  corn  as 
the  main  food  if  they  are  desired  to  be  made  fat 
for  the  market,  if  for  breeding  stock,  corn  and 
wheat  mixed,  with  rather  the  most  wheat.  If 
ducks  are  left  alone  they  will  drop  their  eggs 
around  promiscuously,  but  they  can  readily 
be  taught  to  lay  in  a  nest  by  providing  plenty  of 
nests  and  putting  clean  straw  or  something 
equivalent  to  it  in  the  nest,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  hatching  to  have  the  eggs  kept  clean .  The 
best  ducks  for  general  purposes  are  the  Ayles- 
bury, Pekin  and  Rouen,  the  Aylesbury  is  rather 
the  heaviest  body,  the  Pekin  is  a  much  larger 
looking  bird  than  it  really  is.  as  they  have  so 
much  feathers,  but  still  are  large.  Young  fat 
ducks  will  find  ready  sale  in  any^  market,  and 
can  be  raised  by  any  one,  a  person  who  could 
not  raise  ducks  ought  not  to  try  to  raise  any 
other  fowl,  as  in  my  opinion  they  are  less  trouble 
to  raise  than  any  other,  they  are  always  healthy 
and  strong,  never  have  the  gapes,  and  seem  to 
be  entirely  free  from  diseases  of  any  kind  that 
afflict  chickens  and  turkeys;  they  are  great 
eaters,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  a  duck 
would  live  where  a  chicken  or  a  turkey  would 
starve. 

Ducks  that  are  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
must  have  a  pond.or  water  of  some  kind  to  swim 
in,  else  the  eggs  will  be  largely  infertile,  and 
there  is  usually  quite  a  large  percentage  of  ad- 


dled eggs  in  them,  imperfect  germs  etc.  In 
hatching  ducks  eggs  they  require  just  the  same 
heat  as  a  chicken  or  any  other  egg,  they  start 
more  slowly  than  chicken  eggs  and  cannot  be 
tested  with  any  certainty  until  the  4th  or  5th 
days,  then  if  perfectly  clean  the  germs  will  show 
quite  plainly. 

They  will  generally  chip  the  shell  36  to  48  hours 
before  they  get  ready  to  come  out,and  should  be 
turned  with  opening  up  and  left  lie  still  until 
they  get  ready  to  come  out,  it  is  well  to  examine 
and  see  if  they  have  broken  through  the  lining 
of  the  shell, as  often  it  is  sotough  that  they  cannot 
break  it  even  after  the  shell  is  broken  through, 
and  would  smother  for  want  of  air,  open  a  very 
small  hole  to  give  them  air,  and  that  is  all  that 
should  be  done  until  the  duckling  is  trying  to  get 
out.  Then  if  it  is  turning  round  and  round  and 
not  able  to  break  the  shell  as  it  goes  help  it  by 
taking  off  the  top  of  the  shell  so  it  can  come  out. 
There  is  no  danger  of  bleeding  after  they  have 
begun  to  turn  around, but  until  they  do  they  will 
bleed,  and  although  a  little  bleeding  will  not  kill 
them  it  weakens  them  more  or  less.  After  they 
are  out  let  them  alone  in  the  incubator  until 
they  are  quite  dry,  then  remove  to  a  bruoder 
that  is  100  degrees  for  24  hours,  after  they  have 
been  fedonceor  twice  they  require  about  thesame 
heat  as  young  chicks,  run  the  brooder  down  to 
90  degrees  by  the  time  they  are  a  week  old. 

After  the  'feathers  appear  on  the  breast  all 
they  need  is  a  dry  place  to  gather  in  at  night, 
they  do  not  need  artificial  heat  unless  it  is  cold 
weather,  then  it  is  best  to  have  it. 

Now,  you  have  it— more  about  ducks  in  a  short 
article  than  we  ever  before  read  in  so  small  a 
space,  and  good,  solid  facts  too.  The  duck  is 
coming  in  demand  more  every  year,  and  those 
interested  in  poultry  should  give  the  duck  a 
place  in  their  affections  as  well  as  the  hen. 


A  Few  Questions. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Chase,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
few  questions,  all  in  a  lump,  which  we  number 
in  order  to  more  conveniently  answer  them.  He 
says: 

"1.  How  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  different 
prices  for  the  same  number  of  Pekin  ducks  eggs? 
2.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  Pekin  ducks;  if 
so,  what?  3.  How  is  the  Rankin  strain?  4.  What 
shall  I  do  with  a  hen  3  years  old  that  has  not 
layed  an  egg  since  December.  I  could  not  get 
along  without  the  Poultry  Keeper;  it  is  a 
great  help.  We  get  more  than  $5  worth  every 
month  out  of  it." 

1.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  Pekin  duck,  the 
term  "Imperial,"  "Royal,"  etc.,  being  only  used 
by  those  who  wish  to  give  high-sounding  desig" 
nations.  The  difference  in  prices  are  due  to 
quality  of  stock,  some  breeders  giving  more  at- 
tention to  breeding  their  stock  up  to  weight  and 
standard  requirements.  2.  Only  as  with  other 
stock— no  two  ducks  are  alike.  3.  Very  good- 
excellent  layers.  4.  She  is  very  fat  probably. 
Her  place  can  be  better  supplied  with  a  pullet. 


Breaking  Down. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Hall,  Orrick,  Mo.,  writes  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  difficulty  of  a  hen  going  on  the  nest 
and  not  laying,  finally  becoming  "baggy,"  as 
the  term  is  sometimes  used.  He  says: 

"I  wish  to  give  you  our  experience  with  alien 
that  puzzles  us,  and  perhaps  you  can  give  us 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Said  hen  (barred 
Plymouth  Rock)  was  one  year  old,  has  layed 
since  last  August  regularly,  until  about  a  week 
ago,  since  which  time  she  began  to  grow  very 
large  behind,  in  fact  dragging  the  ground  as  she 
walked.  The  neighbors  said  "a  broken  egg," 
"cut  her  head  off,"  etc.  She  wouid  eat  and 
drink,  as  well  as  ever,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
sit  on  the  nest,  as  though  laying,  but  not  broody. 
We,  however,  did  "cut  her  head  off,"  and  found 
her  egg  bag  was  distended,  and  contained  at 
least  a  pint,  if  not  more,  of  water,  or  a  thick, 
heavy,  watery  fluid,  nearly  colorles.  I  believe 
this  was  a  large,  soft  shelled  egg,  but  could  see 
no  yolk.  What  was  it?" 

The  difficulty  was  that  the  reproductive  or- 
gans were  weak  or  diseased,  causing  a  tumorous 
growth,  of  a  soft  nature.  It  often  happens  with 
hens  that  are  overfat  and  that  do  not  get  suffi- 
cient exercise. 


Recent  Shows  Held. 

Lack  of  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  the 
list  of  awards  of  shows  in  full,  but  we  will  men- 
tion some  of  the  most  prominent  places,  with  a 
few  of  the  awards  won : 

At  Waltham,  Mass.,  the  first  prize  on  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  went  to  A.  A.  Fillebrown,  Ayer, 
Mass.  The  show  was  good,  and  will  be  repeated 
the  coming  season. 


At  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  grand  Exposition 
poultry  show  was  held,  the  bulk  of  the  prizes 
going  to  Turner  Bros.,  206  Cherry  street,  Rich- 
mond, for  Wyandottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  John  P.  Miller,  1225 
St.  James  street,  Richmond,  for  his  Houdans,  he 
making  a  clean  sweep. 

At  Akron,  Ohio,  C.  H.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,. 
N.  Y.,  won  on  Light  Brahmas;  Mihill  Bros., 
Akron,  on  Leghorns,  score  96%,  and  Plymouth. 
Rocks  and  P.  &  M.  A.  Wingerter,  Erie,  Pa.  on 
Polish. 

At  Frederick,  3Id.,  Charles  Feldman,  of 
Hagerstown,  won  every  one  of  the  prizes  on 
Buff  Cochins. 

At  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  R.  Hailes,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  won  on  Wyandottes  and  Dorkings ; 
C.  H.  Ackerley,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y..  on  Light 
Brahmas;  Mihills  Bros.,  Akron.  Ohio,  on  Leg- 
horns, and  Barron  |&  Farmer,  Mingo  Junction, 
Ohio,  on  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wy* 
andottes.  H.  F.  Beatty,  Massillon,  Ohio,  won 
on  Golden  Wyandottes ;  R.  R.  Pittis,  Tappan, 
0.,  won  first  on  breeding  pen,  and  first  on  cock- 
erel, of  Silver  Wyandottes. 

At  Sidney,  N~.  Y,  Lamb  Bros.,  Castle  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  won  8  firsts,  4  seconds,  and  other  prizes, 
showing  23  specimens  of  Red  Caps,  Wyandottes, 
and  Leghorns;  F.  C.  Bianaay,  Whitney's  Point, 
N.  Y.,  won  on  Light  Brahmas. 

Al  Cardington,  O.,  George  S.  Singer,  of  Car- 
dington,  won  on  Games,  Dark  Brahmas,  Ham- 
birrgs,  :  Black  Spanish,  Leghorns,  Polish,  and 
Dominiques;  Miller  Purvis,  Cardington,  won  on 
Black  Wyandottes. 

At  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  P.  &  M.  A.  Wing^r- 
ger,  Erie,  Pa.,  won  on  Polish,  W.  M.  Andrews, 
New  Bethlehem,  and  C.  H.  Ackerly,  Tona- 
wanda, N.  Y.,  won  on  Light  Brahmas.  Andrews 
also  won  on  White  Wyandottes,  and  other 
breeds,  but  E.  E.  Truitt,  won  the  bulk  of  [the 
awards  on  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  There  |were 
77  Light  Brahmas  exhibited.  A.  F.  Cooper 
judged  the  show. 

At  Newburg'N.  Y.,  Henry  Hales,  of  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  C.  M.  Jordan,  of  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  divided  honors  on  Dorkings,  and  W.  J. 
Andrus,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  won  on  White 
Leghorns. 

At  Columbus,  O.,  Charles  Gammerdinger,  of 
Columbus,  won  on  every  class  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited— Polish,  Houdans,  Brahams,  Cochins, 
Hamburgs,  Langshans,  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Games,  Javas,  Wyandottes,  Bantams, 
and  Ducks.  E.  S.  Comings,  of  Rockford,  111., 
judged.  R.  R.  Pittis,  Tappan,  O.,  won  seven 
premiums  with  eight  birds, of  Silver  Wyandottes, 
one  scoring  94k{,  and  several  91  to  93. 

At  -Mt.  Gileaa,  O.,  Charles  McClave.New  Lon- 
don, O.,  P.  &  M.  A.  Wingerter,  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio.divided 
honors  on  Polish,  while  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Carding- 
ton, Ohio,  also  got  a  share.  McClave  won  on 
Bantams,  and  Gammerdinger  on  Langshans,  the 
French  breeds,  and  Sebright  Bantams. 

At  Cleveland,  O.,  Charles  McClave,  New  Lon- 
don, 0.,  won  on  Bronze  Turkeys  and  P.  &  M.  A. 
Wingerter,  Erie,  Pa.,  on  Polish,  the  birds  scor- 
ing 97K-  These  gentlemen  also  won  some  of  the 
Ohio  State  medals.  C.  H.  Ackerley,  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  won  on  Brahmas,  D.  D.  Haines,  Geneva, 
O.,  took  special  for  highest  scoring  Plymouth 
Rock. 

At  Ogden,  Utah,  the  show  was  good,  and 
Andrew  Miller,North  Ogden,  is  Secretary.  They 
propose  to  keep  the  poultry  interests  alive  in  that 
section,  being  encouraged  by  their  first  show. 

At  Jacksonville,  Myers  &  Baldwin, Quincy, 
111.,  won  on  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns, 
taking  nearly  every  prize,  the  White  Leghorn 
pullet  scoring  94. 

We  have  already  published  the  awards  of 
other  shows.  To  avoid  the  long  list  hereafter 
we  have  adopted  this  form  of  giving  the  awards 
won  by  deserving  winners,  as  it  is  more  con- 
densed arid  more  readable. 


Some  of  the  Michigan  Shows. 

Michigan  holds  several  shows  every  year,  has 
two  or  three  poultry  papers,  and  is  a  live  State 
for  poultry,  her  breeders  being  wide  awake,  and 
breeding  for  the  best. 

At  Ypsilanti,  the  veteran.  George  J.  Nissly, 
of  Saline,  Mich.,  won  the  prizes  on  Langshans, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Black  Minorcas, 
but  F.  R.  Ecker,  of  Lowell,  Mich.,  cleaned  the 
field  on  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  A.  G. 
Weston,  Unadilla,  Mich.,  swept  nearly  all  on 
Houdans.  He  also  won  last  year. 

At  Bay  City.  James  A.  Tucker,  of  Concord, 
Mich.,  won  on  Buff  and  White  Cochins,  and  a 
portion  of  the  prizes  on  White  ana  Black  Minor- 
cas, with  George  J.  Nissly,  of  Saline,  Mich., 
winning  on  Langshans,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes, Dorkings.  Hamburgs,  Pekin 
Bantams,  and  some  of  the  Minorca  prizes.  F. 
R.  Ecker,  won  all  on  Rose-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns. 

At  Detroit,  F.  R.  Ecker,  again  swept  all  on 
Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and  J.  A.Tucker, 
won  on  White  Cochins.  Geo.  J.  Nissly,  again 
won  on  Langshans,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
Black  Minorcas.  Mihills  Bros.,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
won  on  Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  shows  were  grand  successes,  and  the  judg 
ing  excellent.  " 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  pnblish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  t»owded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keepek  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read. 


Another  Big  Egg.— Kitty  D.  Walter,  Odar 
Rapids,  Iowa.— "We  got.one  day  last  week,  from 
a  Dark  Brahma  pullet,  an  egg  4  inches  long.  2]4 
inches  wide,  8  inches  in  circumference,  and  6 
inches  round."  [It  means  that  she  is  too  fat; 
any  extra  fat  hen  will  lay  such  an  egg.— Ed.] 

Two  Big  Flocks.— J.  Carter  Wright,  Win- 
chester, Va. — "I  have,  a  yard  of  between  350  and 
400  hens.  One  of  your  subscribers,  Win.  Albin, 
who  has  a  yard  of  "about  400  hens,  is  a  neighbor 
:and  great  "friend  of  mine,  so  you  see  we  are  be- 
ginning to  take  some  interest  in  poultry  in  this 
part  of  the  country." 

A  Good  Duck  Hatch. — A.  H.  James,  Great 
Falls.  N.  H.—  T  wrote  you  about  the  incubator 
The  tray  of  duck  eggs  have  just  gotten  out.  I 
put  in  43  duck  eggs  and  got  31  ducklings,  Do 
you  think  I  did  well  for  the  first  time?  If  I  can 
only  make  the  small  ducks  live  I  will  be  pleas- 
ed, as  I  lost  a  great  many  last  year."  [You  got 
75  oer  cent,  from  the  eggs,  it  was  a  good  hatch." 
—Ed.] 

"Would  not  do  Without  it.— Herman  Lum- 
ley,  Cedar  Springs,  Ont.,  Can. — "I  have  taken 
the  Poultry  Keeper  but  six  months,  and  would 
not  do  without  it  for  three  times  the  price  of  it. 
Am  keeping  poultry  for  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
I  keep  Houdans,  Leghorns,  and  Langshans, 
(have  nothing  to  sell)  and  also  Toulouse  Geese. 
We  have  kept  our  hens  in  an  old  log  cabin,  and 
have  only  one  case  of  roup — also  no  eggs.  Am 
building  a  pen  and  yards  for  them." 

An  Incubator  and  a  Hundred  Hens.— Aus- 
tin Anderton.Elmira,  N  Y. — "I  see  a  great  many 
reports  of  what  some  have  done  with  poultry.  I 
began  this  March,  1889,  with  100  hens  and  ail  in- 
cubator or  two.  For  my  early  market  chickens 
I  shall  use  eggs  from  one  year  old  hens — a  cross 
-of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
this  season  I  shall  use  purebred  Plymouth  Rock 
males.  After  my  hens  get  to  sitting  I  shall  put 
the  eggs  under  them  and  then  transfer  them  to 
the  incubator." 

Feeding  Shells.— J.  Win.  Shaw,  Bethel.  Ct. 
— "Before  you  are  'knocked  out'  I  would  like  to 
put  in  a  left-hander.  Over  a  year  ago  I  read 
shell  talk  in  the  Keeper.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
been  feeding  shells  and  getting  soft-shell  eggs, 
and  lost  a  good  many  hens  by  broken  eggs  in 
them.  Since  that  time  1  have  given  the  hens  no 
shells.  They  are  housed  on  a  run  nearly  the 
year  round.  I  have  since  lost  none  with  broken 
-eggs  and  had  but  one  soft-shell  egg.  Facts 
tell." 

A  Bone  in  the  Crop.— E.  E.  Truitt,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa. — "A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  very 
valuable  White  Plymouth  Kock  hen  that  swal- 
lowed a  bone  too  large  to  pass  to  her  gizzard, nor 
could  I  back  it  up  her  throat.  She  got  vervpoor, 
and  I  gave  her  up  to  die.  I  thought  I  would  ex- 
periment on  her  by  cutting  a  hole  in  her  crop 
and  taking  out  the  bone.  I  did  so.  and  sewed  it 
up.  Since  then  she  is  eating  well  and  petting 
along  fine.  I  feed  her  cold  soft  feed.  Moral: 
Never  give  up  as  long  as  there  is  life." 

An  Egg  Account.— Edw.  Arkland,  Trenton. 
Mo. — "I  want  to  give  you  mv  egg  account  for 
three  months  from  a  few  Brown  Leghorn  pullets. 
January  1st  I  had  six  rose  comb  and  single- 
comb  pullets,  and  for  January  I  received  175 
eggs ;  for  February  208  eggs ;  for  March  188  eggs. 
On  March  1st  I  sold  the  six  rose-combs  and 
bought  two  more  single-combs,  making  eight  in 
all,  and  got  188  eggs, which  I  think  is  a  good  rec- 
ord. A  few  days  ago  I  bought  five  Par- 
tridge Cochins,  and  am  going  to  cross  them 
with  a  Brown  Leghorn  male,  and  cross  the  re 
suit  with  a  Pit  Game.  I  think  the  above  crosses 
will  make  first-class  birds." 

What  a  Lady  Did.— Mrs.  J.  J.  Hollister, 
Union  City,  Ct.— "I  wish  to  tell  you  what  a 
woman  can  do.  I  began  the  first  of  January,  of 
lastyear,  with  65  fowls.  We  sold,  during  1888, 
$210.17  worth  of  chickens  and  eggs.  We  paid 
$116.45  for  feed,  leaving  a  profit  of  $95.32.  Be- 
sides, we  had  all  the  chickens  and  eggs  we  could 
eat,  and  some  to  give  away,  as  we  gave  our  son 
43  pullets  and  a  rooster,  besides  all  the  feed  for 
ahorse.  I  think  that  is  doing  very  well,  Mr. 
Editor,  don't  you?  [Exceedingly  well.— Ed  ] 
And  we  had  abotit  ten  more  chickens  the  first  of 
January  than  we  had  last  year  at  thesame  time. 
The  manure  is  also  worth  something.  From  65 
hens  it  shows  $95.32,  besides  chickens  and  eggs 
to  eat  and  feed  for  a  horse." 


Plugged  the  Ventilators.— Willard  Smith, 
Passaic,  N.  J.— "1  have  taken  your  paper  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  attribute  my  success  and 
continuation  of  breeding  fancy  stock  to  the 
many  important  and  va  riable  hints,  points,  and 
information  read  therein.  I  keep  60  chickens 
(every  bird  is  healthy  )and  have  not  had  one  case 
of  roup  or  bad  colds  since  I  plugged  up  my  ven- 
tilators two  years  ago,  and  not  a  case  of  cholera 
since  I  took  your  advice.  As  for 'lice;'  well,  if 
they  survive  my  weekly  whitewashing,  kero- 
sening.  disinfecting,  and  dust  baths,  I  want  to 
know  it.  I  learned  (from  your  paper  con- 
tinually pegging  away)  these  three  'Poultry 
Maxims':  Variety  of  Poo',  Cleanliness,  and 
Make  Fowls  Work  for  their  Food." 

Turning  Eggs  in  Incubator— Mrs.  E.  C. 
Lumm,  Albany,  Wis— "Can  any  one  who  has 
used  a  Stahl's  Incubator  suggest  any  improve- 
ment on  the  method  of  turning  the  eggs.  I  have 
used  one,  now  the  fifth  hatch,  and  have  never 
succeeded  in  finding  the  knack,— if  there  is  such 
a  thing, — of  turning  them  satisfactorily.  There 
is  an  extra  egg  tray  for  turning  ihe  eggs.  It  is 
to  be  laid  on  the  tray  of  eggs  to  be  turned,— Ihe 
two  held  closely  together,  and  turned  over, 
and  "  the  book  says  "  every  egg  will 
be  turned.  I  always  find  that  a  'good  part  of 
mine  have  slipped  out  of  place,  in  the  turning 
process,  so  they  s  and  on  their  ends.  Now  as  I 
make  these  eggs  lie  down,  it  is  only  guess  work 
which  side  to  lay  them  on,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  of  them  are  laid  just  as  they  were  before 
turning1."  [Mark  an  x  on  one  side,"  and  you  can 
always  tell  which  side  is  up,— Ed.] 

They  Would  Not  Hatch.— A.  Davidson. 
Houtzdale.  Pa.— "Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  cock- 
erel and  three  pullets, — Wyandottes— and  every 
egg  they  have  layed  I  failed  to  have  hatched.  I 
have  tried  them  with  hens,  and  in  incubator.but 
all  the  same  thing.  Now,  I  know  the  fault  is 
with  the  hens  and  not  the  male,  as  I  proved  it  in 
January  with  24  hens,  which  I  keep  for  breeding 
purposes,  white  breeds — Wyandottes,  P.  Kocks, 
Javas.  Those  three  hens  lay  lai  te  eggs,  with 
rough  shells.  What  I  wisji  to  know  is  the  cause 
of  the  eggs  not  hatching.  I  keep  bone  before 
tnem,  but  some  time  back  I  started  with  broken 
dishes,  and  the  shell  and  bone  are  left  now  for 
the  broken  dishes.  No  one  will  hardly  believe 
the  broken  stuff  they  will  eat."  [Henstoo  fat. — 
Ed.] 

Tape  Worm.— F.  L.  Gleason,  Everett,  Mass. 
— "I  write  you  this  to  ask  if  what  I  am  going  to 
explain,  or  "tell  about,  is  a  common  thing.  I  have 
kept  hens  for  about  18  months,  and  have  had 
some  of  them  die,  but  last  week  one  of  my  fa- 
vorites acted  dumpish,  and  that  night  I  found 
her  lying  on  the  floor.  In  the  course  of  two 
days  she  died.  Not  knowing  the  cause,  I  (in 
imitation  perhaps  of  some  of  the  Poultry' 
Keeper  patrons)  opened  her,  and  in  her  intes- 
tines found  what  appeared  to  be  a  tape  v»  orm, 
nine  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad .  It  was 
filled  with  a  whitish  matter.  Now,  what  was  it, 
and  was  it  caused  by  any  fault  or  negligence  of 
mine.  And  in  regard  to  oyster  shells,  I  sup-  I 
posed  that  hens  must  have  oyster  shell,  but  two  ! 
months  ago  I  got  out  of  them,  and  did  not  buy 
any  more,  but  still  I  find  no  soft-shell  eggs." 
[*e  are  unable  to  explain  about  the  supposed 
tape  worm,  but  presume  it  is  not  due  Lo  any  neg- 
ligence on  your  part.— Ed]. 

Over  300  Hens.— C.  G.  Renfro,  Herndon,  Cal. 
—"Well,  Bio.  Jacobs,  I  guess  you  would  not  ob- 
ject to  hearing  from  me,  as  I  am  one  in  a  thou- 
sand that  has  not  failed  in  the  poultry  business. 
I  went  in  with  over  300  hens  and  flying  colors. 
I  thought  I  would  make  money  fast,  and  as  luck 
had  it  I  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  found  I  was  a  fool.  I  am  now  getting  along 
well.  I  farm  a  half  section  of  land,  and  aim  to 
keep  from  300  to  400  chickens,  and  it  pays  big.  If 
any  one  will  take  the  Poultry  Keeper. to  guide 
them,  they  can't  help  but  make  a  success.  Cali- 
fornia is  a  good  country  for  chickens.  The  great- 
est trouble  is  lice.  The  best  thing  I  find  for  lice 
on  little  chicks  Is  20  parts  sweet  oil  and  one  part 
carbolic  acid.  Grease  them  on  the  head  and 
under  the  neck.  It  does  not  get  sticky.  You  can 
grease  them  when  one  day  old  and  it  won't  hurt 
them.  I  now  have  over  300  little  chicks.  Well, 
Bro.  Jacobs,  your  paper  is  good,  but  it  might  be 
better  if  you  would  not  put  in  anything  that  is 
misleading.  We  want  plain  facts— not  quantity 
but  quality— so  use  the  waste  basket  if  this  don't 
please  you." 

A  Remedy  for  Dampness.— F.  L.  Letson, 
Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y.—'T  am  going  to  give  you 
an  egg  record.  I  have  three  White  Plymouth 
Rock  Pullets  that  have  layed  121  eggs"  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  bad  for  pullets.  They  will  not 
be  a  year  old  until  May  12th.  Now  I  saw  a  re- 
quest of  a  brother  fancier  as  to  dampness  in  a 
hen  house  in  your  February  Poultry  Keeper. 
I  can  tell  him  how  he  can  take  the  dampness  from 
his  house  without  artificial  heat.  Go  to  work  in 
the  fall,  and  lay  a  floor  over  head  in  the  house, of 
poles,  and  leave  them  aliout  two  inches  apart. 
Now  put  straw  on  top  of  them,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep,  and  you  have  it.  The  straw  will 
gather  all  the  dampness.  Try  it;  it  will  not  cost 
much  and  certainly  will  do  no  harm.  I  find  your 
Poultry  Keeper  as  good  as  ever." 


A  Curious  Egg.— J.  E.  Lipscomb,  Grapevine, 
Texas.— "Of  all  curious  eggs  I  ever  heard  of  the 
one  I  will  describe  below  beats  them  all.  The 
egg  was  about  as  large  as  a  turkey  egg,  or  evei 
larger.  The  shell  was  soft  and  in  this  outside 
shell  was  the  pure  white  of  an  egg,  and  in  this 
was  a  well  developed  egg.  The  hen  which  layed 
it  was  a  cross  between  Plymouth  Rock  and  "the 
common  chicken .  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of 
anything  like  it?  and  can  you  give  any  reason 
for  the  deformity  ?"  [We  have  seen  such  eggs. 
They  denote  weakness  of  the  reproductive 
organs.— Ed.] 

White  Plymouth  Rocks— Howard  Johnson, 
West  Grove,  Pa. — 'T  sold  off  all  my  stock  last 
spring,  1888,  except  nine  White  Plymouth  Rock 
Pullets,  which  liaised  from  eggs  bought.  I  then 
bought  an  over  year  rooster  and  started  in.  I 
sold  from  the  same  up  to  Jan.  1st,  1889,  eggs  and 
birds  to  the  amount  of  $201.50.  I  reserved  51 
pullets,  for  which  I  refused  $2  apiece,  making  in 
all,  if  sold,  $303  50.  Feed  cost  $10.40.  I  want  to 
know  who  of  your  readers  can  beat  this?  I  have 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for  twelve  years, 
and  have  tried  almost  every  variety,  but  con- 
sider the  AVhite  Plymouth  Rock  far  superior  to 
all  others.  They  lay  the  largest  and  most  eggs 
and  are  the  best  marketable  fowl  on  earth  and 
are  very  hardy  and  easy  raised." 

Oyster  Shells  and  Breaking  Sitters.— 
E.  B.  Chase,  Matteawan,  N.  Y. — "You  are  not 
knocked  ovt  yet.  I  see  a  great  many  give  you 
records  of  their  hen  laying.  Now  I  will  give  you 
mine.  Seven  pullets  and  three  hens  layed  230 
eggs  in  the  month  of  March  (which  I  think  is 
very  well),  but  they  did  not  have  any  oyster 
shells,  nor  did  they  lay  any  soft-shell  eggs.  They 
do  not  know  what  shells  are.  They  have  plenty 
of  broken  glass  and  crockery  ware,  but  do  not 
lay  any  China  or  glass  eggs  (I  have  tobuy  them). 
I  feed  soft  feed  in  the  morning,  boiled  vegeta- 
bles of'all  kinds,  wheat  bran,  a  little  corn  meal, 
a  little  salt,  warm  water  to  drink  in  morning, 
and  all  the  green  stuff  that  I  can  find,  chopped 
up  for  them.  Their  morning  meal  is  always 
warm  in  cold  weather.  I  give  wheat  at  night — 
all  they  will  eat.  Three  of  the  pullets  wanted  to 
sit  in  March.  I  sit  one  and;broke  up  the  others. 
The  way  I  do  that  quick  is  to  shut  them  up  and 
feed  them  nothing  but  wheat  and  milk,  (the 
older  the  better)  and  they  will  begin  to  lay  in  a 
few  days." 

A  Lady's  Incubator  Hatch.— Mrs.  Frank  D. 
Miller,  Salunga.  Pa— "I  am  running  a  Poultry 
Keeper  incubator  for  the  third  time.  First  time 
1  hatched  thirty-one  peeps,  out  of  nearly  a 
hundred  eggs.  Second  time  80  out  of  106  fertile 
eggs,  but  quite  a  number  of  them  died  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  shell,  and  about  twenty 
died  in  the  shell.  They  did  not  seem  strong 
enough  to  get  out  themselves.  Peihaps  I  had 
the  drawer  open  too  much.  As  the  peeps  turned 
the  eggs  that  were  pitched  down  I  turned  them 
u]>  again.  This  time  I  put  moisture  in  on  the 
fifth  day.  At  other  times  on  the  seventh  day.  I 
also  put  a  few  eggs  in  on  the  day  I  put  in  the 
moisture,  meaning  to  experiment,  if  they  will  do 
better  with  moisture  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  my  intention  to  ask  when  to  turn  the  eggs 
last,  but  I  see  in  your  last  Poultry  Keeper, 
which  I  received  yesterday,  to  turn  on  the  19th 
day.  That  was  the  way  I  run  mine.  I  tested 
them  on  the  fourth  day,  after  which  the  eggs  are 
fit  to  cook  for  the  peeps  if  desired  I  have  sixty- 
three  hearty  peeps,  and  eight  weighing  one  and 
a  half  pounds  each  now.  I  never  took  very 
much  interest  in  chickens  till  this  spring.  At 
first  I  tried  to  do  without  a  brooder,  but  I  could 
not  I  eep  them  warm  enough.  Since  I  have  my 
hot  water  brooder,  I  have  no  trouble  with  them." 

From  Canada— Mrs.  A.  McGuffln,  Park  Hill, 
Canada,  writes: — "I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
your  paper,  and  can  scarcely  wait  unt'l  it  comes. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  poultry  raising,  but  the 
worst  drawback  here  is  the  poor  market.  Eggs 
are  nine  cents  a  dozen  now.  and  dressed  poultry 
five  cents  a  pound.  The  egg  merchant  in  Park 
Hill  said  that  eggs  are  selling  at  eight  cents  a 
dozen  in  New  York.  I  cannot  believe  that.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  so,  and  what  price  they 
are?  Would  there  be  duty  on  eggs  and  poultry 
if  sending  them  to  the  other  side?  Our 
hens  did  not  lay  well  last  fall.  I  have 
noticed  the  hens  this  spring  standing  in  clusters 
and  picking  their  feathers,  or  in  other  words 
dressing  them.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  just  right.  Will  you  please  tell  me  whether 
it  could  be  lice  or  some  disease  ?  1  have  gained 
a  great  deal  of  information  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  however.  I  never  come  across  any- 
thing like  that.  I  would  like  to  raise  geese,  as 
we  are  living  near  a  creek.  What  breed  are 
best?"  [Eggs  in  New  York  are  12  cents,  which 
is  a  low  price.  We  cannot  answer  about  the 
duty.  Your  hens,  as  you  stated,  probably  had 
lice.  The  Embden  geese  will  no  doubt  suit  you. 
—Ed.] 

Shipping  Coops  and  Egg  Packing.— John 
Bennett.Sunman,  Indiana.— "It  would  seem  that 
enough  had  been  said  on  shipping  coops  and  egg 
packing,  but  it  seems  that  little  notice  is  taken 
of  the  proper  way.  There  is  too  much  lumber, 
apparently,  on  the  coops  in  March  number. 
There  is  no  use  of  taking  anything  but  plasters 
lath  and  canvas,  (except  bottom).  Of  course 
the  laths  should  be  of  the  largest  size,  and 
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straight  grained.  With  such  lath  a  coop  can  be 
made  for  one  lowl,  or  a  pair,  and  carry  across 
the  continent.  A  coop  for  a  pair  or  a  trio  should 
not  weigh  over  5  pounds,  and  for  a  pen  not  over 
8  to  10  pounds,  according  to  weight  of  the  fowls. 
And  the  canvas  should  be  tacked  on  the  inside 
of  the  frame,  leaving  the  posts  on  the  outside  of 
canvas.  The  tacking  should  be  done  before  tha 
bottom  or  top  is  put  on.  About  three-sixteenth 
bottom  is  the  proper  thickness.  Don't  fool  with 
store  boxes,  but  order  the  thin  "stuff"  at  the  saw 
mill,  full  width  of  log,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
bottom  with  one  piece  only.  No  difference  how 
light  thecoop  is, theexpressage  is  "heavy"enough, 
therefore  do  not  use  any  boards  or  planks  to 
construct  a  coop ;  as  one  was  sent  ine  once  with 
boards  over  one  inch  thick, with  only  one  rooster 
in!— 1000  miles  at  that!" 

Fhom  California—  L.  A.  Balser,  Newcastle, 
California,  says:  "As  my  other  letter  did  not 
reach  the  waste  basket,  I  will  try  it  again.  In 
my  other  letter  I  said  I  would  try  hens,  so  I 
bought  eight,  and  put  them  in  a  yard  lfi  by  24, 
with  a  house  4  by  4  feet.  They  began  laying, 
and  layed  two  ami  three  eggs  a  day.  I  fed  them 
chopped  clover,  scalded,  and  a  little  bran  thrown 
over  it,  for  breakfast,  and  wheat  for  supper.  In 
about  three  weeks  they  began  to  lay  soft-shelled 
eggs  1  kept  feeding  them  clover,  as  you  said  it 
was  good  for  lime,  and  I  supposed  that  was  what 
was  lacking,  but  th^y  did  not  stop  laying  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  so  I  shut  off  the  clover  and  fed 
them  nothing  but  wheat,  night  and  morning, 
and  they  have  not  layed  a  soft-shelled  egg  since. 
They  are  laying  four  and  live  eggs  a  day  now. 
My  last  hatch  I  got  98  chicks  from  112  fertile 
eggs.  I  call  that  pretty  good .  I  gave  them 
moisture  accordingtoHile's  moisture  gauge,  and 
turned  them  only  once  in  24  hours.  This  is  a  fine 
country  for  poultry,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
poultry  men  around  here.  Most  of  the  poultry 
and  eggs  come  from  the  east.  They  ship  three 
or  four  car  loads  at  a  time." 

A  Dutchman's  Excellent  Letter.— Frank 
Schramm,  Humboldt.Kansas. — "I  am  a  new  sub- 
scriber to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  find  it  very 
interesting.  I  am  a  young  Dutchman  andean 
learn  a  good  deal  out  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
I  can  learn  to  read  English,  and  lots  about  rais- 
ing poultry  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Now  I  will  I 
write  some  about  our  experiments.  Last  year 
we  had  some  Buff  Cochins  for  setting.  The  re- 
sult was  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  broken 
on  the  nest,  for  the  hens  were  too  heavy  on  the 
eggs,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  cliigks  were 
trampled  to  death.  We  had  some  Plymouth 
Rocks.  They  hatched  about  eleven  out  of  every 
thirteen  eggs,  and  raised  them  mostly,  only  the 
cats  got  a  few  for  their  part.  Last  year  we  had 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  crossed  with  a  Buff  Cochin 
cock.  The  result  was  not  as  many  eggs  as  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  but  they  commenced  laying 
early  this  spring,  and  we  had  from  nine  to  thir- 
teen eggs  every  day  from  thirteen  hens.  They 
are  better  sitters  than  the  full  blooded  hens. 
We  put  only  ten  eggs  under  a  hen,  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather,  and  hatched  all  of  them.  You 
ought  to  see  the  little  fellows  running  in  our 
yard,  and  how  lively  they  are.  We  have  a  pair 
of  Pekin  Ducks.  She  lays  about  six  eggs  a 
week,  and  rests  one  day,  sure  enough,  after  the 
laws  of  our  country.  I  think  that  is  very  good 
for  the  Dutch.  I  have  your  book  on  Incubators 
and  Brooders  and  find  it  very  interesting.  I 
think  everyone  interested  in  hatching,  by  nat- 
ural or  artificial  ways,  ought  to  read  it.  'I  will 
write  some  about  cholera.  To  prevent  it  from 
getting  in  the  flocks,  as  used  in  Germany,  where 
I  was  born,  we  took  an  old  glass  jug,  filled  it 
three-quarters  full  with  red  oak  bark,  and  then 
filled  it  with  water,  corked  it,  hung  it  in  the 
yard  for  about  a  week,  so  that  the  sun  could 
distill  it  and  used  some  of  the  liquor  in  the 
drinking  fountain  once  or  twice  a  weeK.  It  may 
do  in  this  country  just  as  well.  So  much  about 
the  Dutch." 


A  Cheap  Poultry  House. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  large  poultry  farm,  the 
Diamond  poultry  farm  of  Seeley  &  Patterson, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
novel  method  of  building  a  poultry  house,  and 
as  the  matter  of  building  cheap  houses  for  poul- 
try, combined  with  warmth  and  general  comfort 
of  the  fowls,  is  a  subject  of  interest  botli  to  the 
veteran  and  novice,  I  send  you  a  description  of 
it:  The  house  is  50  feet  long  by  12  feet  deep;  7 
feet  high  in  front  and  5  in  the'  rear,  and  has  an 
ordinary  "lean-to"  roof  13  feet  wide ;  3  ply  tar- 
red felt  is  used  for  roofing  as  well  as  weather 
boarding.  It  is  framed  in  the  usual  manner  and 
just  studding  enough  used  to  make  the  building 
steady  and  solid  ;  pieces  of  boards,  or  any  waste 
lumber,  are  nailed  up  and  down  on  the  frame  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  inches  to  receive  the 
felt,  which  is  tacked  on  the  boards  perpendicu- 
larly, and  battens  are  then  nailed  over  the,  felt. 
It  has  no  lining,  and  is  claimed  by  Messrs. 
Seeley  &  Patterson  to  have  been  warmer  the 
past  winter  than  wooden  houses  of  the  same 
dimensions  on  their  farm  lined  with  tarred 
yiaper.  They  say  a  house  can  be  built  on  the 
above  by  any  one  of  ordinary  ability,  at  the  sav- 
ing of  fully  one-third  the  cost  of  one  made  of 
boards— ah  item  of  no  jmall  importance. — Cor. 
Poultry  World. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Some  Valuable  Points  on  Hatching. 

J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  WEST  ELIZABETH,  PA. 

I  notice  the  article  by  John  Leitch,  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  must 
confess  I  was  a  little  puzzled  at  first  to  under- 
stand what  he  meant,  out  I  believe  I  do  now.  If 
I  do  understand  him  correctly,  he  means  that  it 
was  the  small  amount  of  air  that  was  sealed  up 
in  the  boxes  along  with  the  eggs  that  may  have 
caused  them  to  die.  If  he  means  that,  I  think  it 
rather  queer  reasoning.  He  says, if  I  had  sealed 
each  egg  air-tight,  in  other  words  varnish  the 
shell.  I  suppose,  and  if  that  is  it,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  done  that  so  often  that  I  did  not  think 
worth  while  to  mention  it.  Any  one  can  take  an 
egg  and  coat  the  shell  freely  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  giving  several  coats,  which  effectually  seals 
it,  and  it  will  fail  to  hatch  every  time.  Now  to 
my  mind,  the  box  test  was  about  as  conclusive 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  make,  as  I  proved  con- 
clusively that  all  that  the  eggs  wanted  was  a  lit- 
tle fresh  air  to  make  them  hatch  just  as  well  in 
the  boxes  as  out  of  it.  He  says  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  chick  needs  any  air  for  breathing  before 
it  is  introduced  to  it  by  breaking  the  shell.  To 
answer  that  I  will  say  that  he  has  not  read  after 
me  very  much,  or  that  would  not  have  been  said. 
For  his  benefit  and  that  of  others,  I  will  state 
right  here  that  the  chick  begins  to  breathe 
through  the  lungs  about  the  17th  day  to  the  19th 
of  incubation.  Every  chick  so  does  before  it 
breaks  the  shell.  Any  egg  that  hatches  a  live 
chick  has  at  the  end  of  seventeen  days,  a  va- 
cancy in  the  large  end  of  the  shell  of  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  space.  That  is  on  the  average, 
but  some  have  less  and  some  more.  Let  any 
person  take  an  egg,  on  the  18th  day,  and  a  good 
tester,  and  see  how  easily  he  can  see  the  chick 
breathing.  They  begin  just  as  soon  as  they 
break  through  the  inside  lining,  before  the  shell 
is  broken  at  all.  Just  what  proportion  of  the  air 
in  the  shell  is  oxygen,  I  would  not  pretend  to  say, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  it  larger  than  ordinary 
atmospheric  air,  because  the  chick  would  live 
but  a  short  time  if  confined  to  that  amount  of  air 
after  it  is  out  of  the  shell.  But  right  here  comes 
in  another  point.  It  is  well  known  that  the  em- 
bryo is  supplied  with  air  through  the  pores  of  the 
shell  during  the  earlier  stages  of  incubation, 
and  the  chick  nearly  always;  in  fact,  I  should 
say  always,  breaks  the  shell  with  its  beak 
before  all  of  the  little  blood  veins  and  arteries 
sever  connection  between  the  shell  and  the  chick 
As  soon  as  the  chick  has  brosen  the  shell  where 
it  can  have  plenty  of  air  the  conn  ection  between 
the  shell  and  chick  soon  severs,  the  very  last 
point  being  an  artery  as  thick  as  a  pin  connect- 
ed to  the  noint  in  the  abdomen  where  the  yolk 
is  absorbe'd.  If  that  artery  was  severed  before 
the  chick  broke  the  shell  death  would  be  certain 
to  result.  Right  here  we  have  an  exact  resem- 
blance between  a  chick  and  a  child.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  child  should  have  ac- 
cess to  atmospheric  air,  and  breathe  with  the 
lungs,  before  the  connection  between  mother 
and  child  is  severed.  The  chick  also  must  have 
an  abundance  of  air  before  this  last  connection 
is  broken,  else  it  will  not  live  fiv  e  minutes.  That 
is  why  it  can  do  with  less  while  in  the  shell  than 
after  being  out.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Leitch  has 
suggested  another  experiment  to  me,  which  I 
shall  try  without  loss  of  time  and  report  to  you 
in  future.  I  shall  select  som  e  eggs  that  have 
been  run  from  17  to  19  days,  and  nave  perfect 
chicks  in  them,  and  shall  seal  them  in  those 
same  boxes  and  see  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  get  out  in  the  box  or  die.  Mr.  Leitch  says 
that  he  thinks  all  the  ventila  tion  needed  is  just 
enough  to  keep  the  air  from  becoming  impure. 
Thatis  correct  to  a  T ;  that  is  all  the  ventilation 
we  need  in  our  houses,  but  just  how  much  it 
takes  is  the  noint.  For  my  part  I  would  rather 
have  75  good,  strong,  healthy  chicks,  and  lose 
25  from  drying  up  the  shell  with  too  much  air, 
than  to  have  100  that  were  hatched  with  impure 
blood  for  want  of  air.  I  should  have  the  largest 
flock  of  laying  hens  out  of  the  75.  Too  much 
ventilation  is  bound  to  dry  up  the  thin  shells  and 
too  little  will  make  bad  blood. 


Mrs.  Carson  and  the  Hayseeders. 

MRS.  M.  A.  CARSON,  RUTLAND,  O. 

"Why  don't  farmers  take  more  interest  in 
poultry  ?"  Articles  with  the  above  heading,  or 
something  similar,  have  been  going  the  rounds 
rather  frequently  here  of  late,  so  we  thought  we 
would  round  up  and  corral  a  few  of  the  ninnies 
and  make  them  confess,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
immortal  few  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
farmer  friends  at  heart.  We  feared  they  might 
worry,  and  fret  themselves  into  "nervous  pros- 
tration.,' or  worse,  "shuffle  off  this  mortal  hose" 
trying  to  educate  the  silly  backwoodsman  un  to 
the  point  of  knowing  a  fancier's  fowl  from  a 
broncho  pony.  And  these  are  our  conclusions 
Elizabeth,  made  short  and  sweet  like  the  Irish- 
man's jig.  In  the  first  place,  and  the  last  place, 
they  are  ignorant  old  mossbacked  cactus  eaters, 
devoid  of  all  pluck,  life  or  energy,  don't  know 
anything  but  what  some  one  tells  them  who  is 
more  senseless  than  they  are.  Notwithstanding 


(the  skuleteacher  is  mad)  their  liking  for  warm- 
ed over  originality,  they  get  angry,  and  conse- 
quently make  a  one-horse  show  of  themselves 
when  us  poultry  "fellars"  in  our  goodness  are 
trying  to  load  them  with  a  little  chicken  knowl- 
edge, telling  them,  in  a  jocose,  friendly  way, 
that  the  mythical  wolf  will  never  dare  stick  his 
jib  under  their  noses,  if  they  will  invest  the  pro 
ceeds  of  a  pair  of  match  Clydesdales  in  thor- 
oughbred poultry  (especially  ours),  grade  up 
their  mongrels,  raise  market  stock,  (no  differ- 
ence if  they  don't  realize  more  than  five  cents 
per  pound  live  or  eight  dressed.)  There  is  a 
magnificent  future  ahead  to  all  come-to-stays, 
besides  it  is  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever," having  such  regular-featured,  handsome 
birds  perambulatingdnad  againjthe  lawn. Shades 
of  Damascus ;  we  fear  we  are  off , for  the  majority 
of  farmers  don't  tolerate  toons.  They  take  more 
stock  in  home-spun,  truck  and  coon-hides.  Even 
a  tough  old  shark  of  a  laying  hen  can  be  made  to 
contribute  an  annual  income  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  and  one-fourth  eggs  to  the  over- 
flowing egg  basket,  and  not  hump  herself  un- 
necessarily either.  But  the  Rip  Van  Winkles 
won't  believe  it,  and  will  smile  derisively,  and 
repeat  words  that  sound  like  "We'll  plague  Ell," 
(country  folks  have  the  queerest  expressions.) 
The  height  of  their  ambition  is  to  have  their 
mush  free  of  lumps,  and  corn  silk,  and  frog 
around  among  the  clods  bugging  taters  and 
worming  "terbacker"  (if  the  skule  teacher  can't 
spell  terbacker  I  know  who  kan)  and  the  only 
pleasure  or  recreation  they  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating is  a  fight  or  a  funeral.  Old  fogies,  dolts, 
and  country  jakes,  and  their  daddies  before 
them,  were  idiots,  and  their  grandaddies  and 
great-grandaddics  before  them  if  farmers  were 
fools  (we  had  ought  to  have  an  ironclad  before 
fools),  and  their  wives  if  they  had  any,  which  we 
seriously  doubt,  were  worse  off  than  they  were 
and  the  whole  layout  is  across  between  a  Gorilla 
and  an  Orang-Ontang,  in  no  way  related  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Are  wild,  vicious,  illiterate, 
and  those  who  do  happen  to  know  how  to  read 
never  look  inside  of  a  book  from. one  year's  end 
to  another.  And  how,  pray  tell,  can  a  person 
w  ho  don't  know  how  to  read  and  figure  up  raise 
poultry?  It  takes  an  extra  sharp  chap  nowadays 
to  even  know  the  strain  his  chickens  belong  to, 
especially  if  he  is  possessed  of  enough  energy 
and  get  up  to  send  to  some  reliable  dealer  and 
buy  a  trio  or  two  to  improve  his  scrubs.  Pretty 
poultrymen  they  would  be.  When  all  those 
country  ignoramuses  get  to  raising  poultry  we'll 
play  quits,  for  we  fancy  poultry  -'fellars" 
couldn't  realize  a  dollar  a  pair  for  our  fifty  dollar 
birds,  and  that  wouldn't  pay  for  the  paper  we 
spin  our  yarns  on  (unless  we  used  wrapping 
paper)  and  stamps. 
Aint  that  so  Brother  Benjamin? 


Hile's  Cross  Fire. 


J.  W.  HILE,  VALLEY  FALLS,  KAN. 

On  looking  over  some  of  the  back  numbers  of 
your  interesting  Journal,  I  discovered  an  arti- 
cle which  I  overlooked,  by  Geo.  B.  Badger  in 
the  August  number,  1888,  page  71,  in  answer  to 
my  article  in  the  May  number,  1888,  page  21.  I 
did  not  state  that  the  "coast  range  of  the  Pacific- 
slope  stopped  the  moisture."  I  stated  that  the- 
rain  clouds  from  the  Pacific  slope,  do  not  pass- 
east  of  the  coast  range  of  mountains.  Mr.  B., 
admits  that  just  east  of  the  Sierra's  "it  is  as  dry 
as  a  powder  horn."  I  should  have  included  the' 
Kocky  mountains.  My  article  implied  it,  and  it 
was  so  intended,  when  I  stated  that  "the  bulk  of 
the  rainfall  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Colorado,  and  the  northwest,  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, comes  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  I  did  not  state  "that  on 
the  hithest  mountains.no  humidity  at  all  exist- 
ed" I  stated  that  it  never  snowed.  I 
thought  I  made  it  clear,  that  the  higher 
you  go  the  lighter  and  drier  the  atmos- 
phere became,  until  an  altitude  was  reached 
where  moisture  could  not  exist  in  the  air 
except  in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cold,  and  that  moisture  even  reached 
above  snow  fall.  It  is  a  fact  that  moisture  will 
reach  higher  on  a  mountain  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion than  by  ascension  in  the  air.  I  did  not  state 
that  "moisture  ascended  no  higher  than  one  and 
a  half  miles,"  I  stated  on  eand  a  half  miles.wore 
or  less.  Conditions  vary  its  altitude.  Some  of 
the  conditions  are  these.  The  nearer  the  equa- 
tor the  higher  the  moisture  will  ascend :  also 
wind  blowing  against  a  mountain  will  cany 
moisture  much  higher  than  it  would  otherw  ise 
ascend  in  the  air.  Mr.  B.,  stated  that  the  "moun- 
tains themselves  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere."  If  so  why  does 
the  same  force  diminish  the  mountains,  by  caus- 
ing "the  rocks  to  split  and  roll  down  from  point 
to  point,"  as  he  stated.  If  so,  what  formed  the 
valleys?  1  think, as  Mr.  B.,  stated,  "it  is  always 
best  to  be  rightly  informed."  I  also  think  it  "is 
always  best  to  quote  correctly.  The  next  gentle- 
man is  Henry  C.  Hock. who  replies  in  the  Decem- 
ber number, 18P8.page  133.1  o  my  article  in  Decem- 
ber number,  1887.  page  326.  Mr.  H.  made  a  cor- 
rect statement,  which  any  school  boy  should 
know,  viz. :  "Ventilation  and  moisture  go  hand 
in  hand."  When  he  stated  that  I  "ignored  this 
fact"  he  stated  that  which  is  incorrect.  Also, 
when  Mr.  H.  stated  that  "no  moisture  gauge 
will  work  in  connection  with  any  and  all  incuba- 
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tors  with  untold  difference  in  ventilation,"  lie 
stated  that  which  is  also  incorrect.  A  correct 
moisture  gauge  is  just  as  reliable  for  any  and  all 
incubators  in  giving  the  degree  of  moisture  as  a 
thermometer  is  in  giving  the  degree  of  tempera- 
ture—no difference.  Mr.  H.  stated  that  I  had 
made  several  errors.  Will  he  dome  the  kind- 
ness to  point  out  one  and  substantiate  it,  philo- 
sophically. I  take  it  that  the  errors  exist  in  his 
failure  to  properly  comprehend  my  articles.  I 
have  stated,  and  I  repeat,  that  eggs  cannot  be 
injured  by  ventilation,  top  or  otherwise,  all 
things  being  equal,  that  is  if  you  retain  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  and  humidity  on  the  top 
of  the  eggs.  To  do  this  the  more  you  ventilate 
the  eggs,  the  more  heat  they  will  require  to  keep 
up  the  proper  degree  of  temperature,  and  the 
more  water  surface  to  supply  sufficient  moisture. 
Should  the  eggs  lack  either  they  will  become 
more  or  lessinjured.  The  bulb  of  the  thermom- 
eter should  rest  against  a  fertile  egg,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  eggs.  The  top  of  the 
moisture  gauge  should  be  as  near  on  a  level  with 
tlie  top  of  the  6ggs  as  possible.  I  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious article,  "Blood  cannot  be  supplied  to  the 
chick  in  the  shell  without  oxygen."  Oxygen  can 
not  be  supplied  without  air.  Pure  fresh  air  is 
essential  to  the  good  condition  of  the  eggs  and 
chicks  while  hatching.  The  idea  of  confining 
eggs, to  prevent  the  moisture  from  escaping,  is 
all  nonsense.  Were  an  engineer  to  make  a  com- 
paritive  claim  regarding  his  engine,  he  would  be 
laughed  at  and  considered  crazy.  Heat  and 
water  are  supplied  in  proportion  to  the  work 
the  engine  has  to  do,  and  the  escaping  of  the 
steam  is  essential  to  the  power.  This  rule  will 
work  just  the  same  in  artificial  incubation. 
Parties  having  lamp  regulators,  that  can  be  re- 
lied on  to  regulate  the  heat  inside  of  the  incuba- 
tor, regardless  of  outside  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, I  would  recommend  a  tube  from  one- 
fourth  to  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  inside  diam- 
eter, to  100  eggs,  running  from  directly  under 
the  heater,  above  the  eggs,  to  three  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  incubator,  for  constant  top  venti- 
lation. One  tube  is  sufficient,  and  size  of  tube 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
cubator. This,  in  connection  with  the  foul  gas 
tube,  will  keep  the  air  in  a  healthy  condition. 
If  your  regulator  does  not  regulate  against  out- 
side changes  of  temperature,  better  not  try  the 
experiment.  The  third  gentleman  is  Mr.  D.  E. 
Mallett,  who  replies  in  your  journal,  page  135, 
December,  1888_,  to  my  article  on  "Regulation  of 
Heat,"  page  37o,  March,  1888.  Mr.  M  ,  misrepre- 
sents my  article  by  giving  it  the  wrong  color  all 
on  one  side.  I  reaffirm  that  heat  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully regulated  to  obviate  outside  changes  of 
temperature  by  expansion  and  contraction  of 
water  in  a  tank*  above  the  eggs,  but  can  be  in  a 
room  where  changes  are  very  slight.  My  article 
gives  reasons  why. which  no  scholar  will  dispute. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Monarch  may  do  good  work 
but  the  facts  exist  as  I  stated  in  that  article. 
Should  I  ever  write  an  article  misrepresenting 
any  man's  argument  or  statements  I  will  than* 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  return  it  to  me,  or  consign  it 
to  the  flames.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  your  jour- 
nal to  do  so,  as  thinking  and  reasoning  readers 
of  ability  notice  such  errors  when  published.  I 
do  not  object  to  fair  honorable  discussion,  but 
disliae  false  coloring  and  misrepresentation. 
The  greatest  drawback  we  have  to  general  suc- 
cess in  artificial  incubation  is  due  to  inexperi- 
enced persons  giving  their  chance  success  in 
hatching,  and  their  opinions  regarding  causes 
and  effects,  arrived  at  by  certain  experiments, 
when  in  fact  they  do  not  understand  the  sciences 
sufficient  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  real  facts. 
Theory  is  of  no  consequence  except  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  science  and  philosophy. 


Clover  Hay. 


N.  METZ,  LANSDALE,  FA. 

Much  has  been  written  about  feeding  clover  to 
poultry,  and  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  the  food 
for  laying  hens.  The  only  questions  seem  to  be 
—where  can  I  get  good  hay?  Where  shall  I  store 
It?  and  how  can  I  cut  it  fine  enough  that  my 
fowls  will  eat  it  up  clean?  There  is  very  little 
demand  for  clover  hay  in  the  markets,  and  it 
brings  poor  prices  when  offered.  Second  crop 
clover  grows  abundantly,  and  would  no  doubt 
be  better  for  feed  than  first  crop,  and  much 
cheaper.  We  have  an  establishment  in  our 
town  that  makes  a  business  of  cutting  and  baling 
hay  for  the  trade.  I  ordered  a  bale  and  had  to 
wait  sixweeksifor  it,simply  because  there  was  no 
clover  hay  in  the  market.  The  bale  was  20x22x24 
inches,  and  weighed  145  lbs.  The  cost  of  cutting 
and  baling  is  small  and  it  could,  with  the  right 
kind  of  cutter,  be  cut  as  fine  as  desired,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bales  could  be  made  to  suit  the 
trade.  This  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  bring 
this  valuable  feed  within  the  reach  of  poultry- 
men,  both  large  and  small.  A  bale  of  100  lbs. 
would  not  take  upas  much  room  as  a  100  lb .  sack 
of  bran.  In  these  days  of  business  competition 
it  is  only  necessary  to  create  a  demand  for  an 
article,  and  it  will  be  supplied  at  moderate  cost. 
May  the  day  soon  come  when  prepared  clover 
can  be  had  at  any  of  our  feed  stores. 

[Clover  does  not  keep  well  when  baled,  and 
dealers  prefer  to  bale  it  only  on  demand.  The 
bale  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  it  arrives.— Ed.] 


A  Defense  of  the  Langshans. 

MRS.  S.  D.  BROSIUS,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

In  reading  the  March  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  found  a  firm  troubled  over  the  loss  of 
their  Langshans.  They  wish  to  know  whether 
they  are  more  subject  to  cholera  than  other 
breeds.  To  this  I  say  no.  I  have  raised  them 
for  several  years,  exclusively ;  have  had  every 
chance  to  make  a  change  for  other  popular 
breeds,  and  do  not  intend  to  discard  them  so 
long  as  they  merit  praise  as  egg  producing 
stock.  I  sell  eggs  every  week  during  the  winter 
while  some  of  my  neighbors,  with  three  times 
the  number  of  hens,  do  not  get  enough  to  bake 
with.  The  lady  occupying  our  home  previous  to 
the  time  of  our  moving  to  it,  told  me  the  cholera 
was  very  bad  among  her  chickens.  In  fact.they 
were  nearly  all  gone.  She  said,  on  returning 
from  a  funeral  one  day,thatshe  found  nine  dead, 
ready  for  burial.  Thevwerea  mixed  flock,  but 
not  a  Langshau.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  my 
intimate  friends  rather  made  it  a  point  to  boast 
that  she  was  not  afraid  of  cholera  coming  among 
her  chickens.  She  took  good  care  of  her  poul- 
try, did  not  allow  them  to  get  lousy,  or  sick, 
etc.,  and  I  really  think  she  excelled  any  other 
neighbors  in  keeping  her  poultry  house  in  order, 
but  that  did  not  save  her  splendid  flock  of  Buff 
Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  dread  dis- 
ease came,  and  despite  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
with  the  various  remedies,  the  greater  part  of 
her  poultry  died,  not  only  hens  but  broilers.  An 
old  lady,  living  on  the  bank  of  the  Sandusky 
river,  said  to  me  that  her  chickens  could  not  get 
the  cholera  because  they  had  all  the  shells, 
gravel.and  fresh  water  they  wanted. Some  weeks 
after  I  met  her  again.  She  said,  "Don't  you 
think  my  hens  are  all  dead  but  two  !"  "Well." 
I  said,  "that  does  surely  blow  up  the  grit  theory, 
as  your  hens  just  reveled  in  a  bank  of  it."  Now, 
at  that  time,  the  disease  prevailed  in  many  lo- 
calities within  the  bounds  of  my  knowledge, 
and  not  one  poor  Langshan  in  all  the  yards  to 
rest  the  blame  on.  And  perhaps,  if  the  firm  of 
Meriam  &  Dickson  could  get  at  the  cause  of 
their  loss  they  would  find  it  in  the  undeveloped 
egg,  as  it  is  certain  that  hens  will  lay  after  being 
taken  with  the  cholera.  I  have  known  them  to 
die  on  their  nest.  Such  eggs  should  never  be 
hatched,  at  home  or  sent  abroad.  I  have  lost 
more  Plymouth  Kocks  than  any  kind  I  ever  had, 
yet  I  do  not  think,  for  that  reason,  they  are  more 
susceptible  than  others,  since  we  have  known 
the  various  breeds  to  be  subject  to  it  under 
what  seemed  to  be  fair  treatment  as  well  as 
bad.  Langshans  are  hardy  birds,  and  very  do- 
mestic, always  going  together  in  large  groups. 
This  may  be  another  reason  whv  the  above  firm 
lost  more  of  Langshans  than  of  other  kinds. 
They  also  seem  to  think  they  are  harder  to  cure 
than  others.  My  decision  is  just  the  opposite. 
As  soon  assigns  appear  under  their  roost  (which 
is  seldom).  I  boil  hops,  and  add  the  bitter  water 
to  the  mash,  or  else  put  it  in  the  drinking  ves- 
sels. Thev  are  not  like  a  spoiled  child ;  they 
drink  it  without  a  grunt.  I  also  keep  the  oil  of 
tar  and  frequently  drop  it  into  their  feed,  a  tea- 
spoonful,  and  mix  before  feeding.  I  use  it  freely 
in  my  hen  house  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
lice,  and  my  own  Langshans  are  always  pleased 
when  they  hear  a  dish  fall,  for  I  go  straight  and 
pound  it  up  for  them,  and  they  devour  it  as 
though  it  were  good  to  eat.  I  keep  them  sup- 
plied with  this  kind  of  food  by  hiring  some  little 
girls  to  gather  them  among  the  neighbors.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  treatment  will  always  keep 
off  disease,but  I  do  say  I  have  not  lost  more  than 
a  dozen  hens  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
three  of  them  were  killed  by  a  falling  straw  stack. 
Last  fall  one  of  my  fifty  hens  took  it  into  her 
head  to  raise  a  family  without  any  partnership 
work,  (a  wise  notion  had  it  been  warm,  but  it 
was  the  second  of  November,)  and  she  emerged 
from  her  hiding  place  with  eleven  chicks  from 
twelve  eggs.  Oh,  dear,  I  said,  what  shall  I  do 
with  them  through  the  winter?  But  I  fixed  them 
a  cozy  nest,in  one  corner  of  my  brick  hen  house, 
to  sleep  undisturbed  at  night,  fed  them  often, 
and  she  raised  every  one.  I  am  sure  I  never 
raised  a  brood  of  any  other  kind  through  the 
winter  without  the  loss  of  one. 

Don't  Cross  Breed— Oyster  Shells  Un- 
necessary. 

R.  M.  HAMLIN,  HAMLIN,  KY. 

Dear  .  I  hardly  know  which  to  say- 
brother  or  father— Jacobs.  As  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  your  paper  two  years,  and  have  never 
written  you  a  letter,  I  thought  I  would  attempt  a 
short  "expose"  of  my  fowl  knowledge  (?)  I  have 
been  diligently  in  the  poultry  yard  for  three  or 
more  years,  but  I  do  not  yet  call  myself  a 
breeder ;  (will  take  that  name  later  on,  perhaps.) 
At  the  same  time, during  these  three  years'  poul- 
try raising,  I  have  not  been  asleep,  for  I  have 
been  experimenting  and  studyingall  the  poultry 
matter  I  could  get  hold  of.  I  take  only  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  now,  and  have  a  whole  library  of 
poultry  books.  The  first  thing  I  wish  to  say  is, 
do  not  cross  breed.  What  is  gained  by  it?  You 
simply  ruin  two  good  breeds  when  you  cross.  If 
you  want  eggs  breed  Brown  Leghorns;  if  you 
want  table  fowls  breed  Dorkings,  Games,  or 
some  breed  that  suits  your  fancy  of  the  table 
breeds.  If  you  want  both  eggs  and  fowls,  then 
breed  the  peerless  Plymouth  Kocks.  To  my 
"potion"  they  are  the  general  purpose  fowl. 


Don't  you  agree  with  me  in  these  views,  Bro. 
Jacobs?  My  hens  never  saw  or  heard  of  oyster 
shells,  yet  the  past  winter  I  got  more  eggs  than 
anybody  in  this  section,  and  during  my  three 
years'  operations,  I  have  the  first  soft-shell  egg 
to  see  on  my  premises.  As  Bro.  Jacobs  sensibly 
tells  us,  I  give  my  hens  pounded  china,  and  oc- 
casionally pounded  bone.  I  don't  give  them  meat 
once  a  month.  My  hens  have  ample  range  on 
grass  and  oats  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they 
have  a  rye  pasture.  1  feed  them  once  a  day,  (at 
night,)  on  whole  corn,  and  once  or  twice  a  week 
I  give  them  uarched  corn.  It  will  perhaps  as- 
tonish you  Northern  poultrymen  w  hen  I  tell  you 
that  my  flock  of  twenty-seven  fowls  cost  me  just 
one  ear  of  corn  per  day,  and  they  are  as  healthy 
a  set  as  you  ever  laid  eyes  on  ;  no  indigestion,  in 
fact,  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  disease  on  my 
premises  since  I  began  with  fowls.  My  geese 
are  absolutely  no  expense,  except  the  trouble  of 
picking.  So  much  for  plenty  of  range.  As  I 
have  no  fowls  for  sale,  at  any  price,  1  will  tell 
you  that  mine  are  the  peerless  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  Toulouse  geese.  Bro.  Jacobs  is  fully  able  to 
defend  himself,  but  I  just  mentioned  the  oyster 
shell  business  to  show  that  even  a  novice  could 
see  the  utter  worthlessness  of  them.  Three 
cheers  for  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  long  may 
she  wave. 

[We  believe  one  good  feeding  a  day,  at  night 
is  sufficient,  as  it  keeps  the  hens  busily  at  work 
and  prevents  them  from  becoming  too  fat— Ed.] 


"Ninety  and  Nine. 

CAPT.  C.  M.  GRIFFING,  SHELTER  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

Having  heard  much  about  the  brooder  houses 
of  Hammonton,  and  read  with  mnch  interest, 
in  the  columns  of  poultry  journals,  arguments 
in  relation  to  raising  chicks— hens  vs.  brooders 
—the  old  saying  is,  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
eating  it,"  so  I  goes  to  Hammonton,  and  meets 
Mr.  Jacobs,  for  to  visit  Hammonton,  and  not  see 
Jacobs,  would  not  be  complete.  I  saw  a  number 
of  broiler  farms,  and  every  one  that  I  visited 
seemed  to  be  a  success.  Chicks  of  all  ages, 
healthy,  comfortable,  and  ready  for  the  table  at 
8  or  10'weeks  old.  Incubators  of  various  makes 
were  running  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  in 
every  case  that  I  asked  about  this  or  that  hatcher. 
I  got  the  same  answer.  They  all  did  well.  I  saw 
hatchers  in  Hammonton  that  have  been  con- 
demned by  many, giving  good  satisfaction.  Show- 
ing, I  think  conclusively,  that  it  must  have  been 
the  parties  did  not  understand  running  them.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Miss  Williams, and 
noticed  her  pen,  ink  and  paper  was  ready  to  at- 
tack any  one  who  dare  say  aupht  against  the 
brooder  chick.  In  going  through  her  Light 
Brahma  yards,  I  noticed  a  fine  cockerel.  I  was 
told  that  was  a  chick  raised  in  a  brooder,  and 
had  scored  in  the  nineties,the  parent  stock  scor- 
ing less  than  90 ;  also  was  shown  one  that  scored 
a  little  over  80  points,  parent  stock  scored  in  the 
nineties,  that  was  raised  by  a  hen,  showing  that 
the  brooder  raised  bird  had  improved,  and  the 
bird  raised  by  the  hen  had  lost  a  few  points. 
Now,  to  be  charitable,  and  give  the  hens  all  the 
credit  possible,  it  maybe  the  Hammonton  hens 
do  not  understand  bringing  up  chicks,  for  while 
the  40,000  and  ninety  and  nine  chicks  of  Ham- 
monton were  safely  sheltered  in  their  brooders, 
away  from  the  cold,  that  Hammonton  hen  did 
not  even  seek  shelter  under  any  of  the  arbor 
vitae  fences  of  which  there  is  over  100  miles, 
which  no  one  can  visit  the  place  without  notic- 
ing. My  thanks  to  Mr.  Jacobs  and  family,  also 
all  others  I  met,  for  making  my  stay  pleasant. 

[As  Capt.  Griffing  is  an  "old  veteran"  breeder 
he  is  a  good  judge  of  poultryi  and  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  brooder  feature  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion—Ed.] 


A  Box  Three  Feet  Square. 

E.  S.  HEWITT,  ALBANY,  WIS. 

After  carefully  reading  a  half  a  dozen  poultry 
papers  of  March',  and  bv  taking  a  litt'e  out  of 
each  one.mixing  the  "littles"  well  together  with 
a  spoon,  I  have  posted  myself,  and  would  like 
to  tell  vou  what  I  (don't)  know  about  incubators 
and  brooders.  Make  a  box  three  feet  square, 
tack  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  on  the  bottom,  put  a 
lamp  under  it.  fill  it  full  of  eggs  and  cover  the 
whole  thing  up  with  an  old  rag  carpet.  This  is 
an  "incubator."  Make  a  box  three  feet  square, 
tack  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  on  the  bottom,  hang  a 
piece  of  flannel  on  the  top,  put  a  lamp  under  it, 
and  fill  it  full  of  chicks.  This  is  a  "brooder." 
Make  a  box  three  feet  square,  tack  a  board  on 
the  bottom.  This  is  to  carry  the  eggs  out  behind 
the  barn  because  they  would  not  hatch.  Make 
a  box  three  feet  square,  tack  on  board  on  the 
bottom  and  on  the  top.  This  is  a  coffin  to  bury 
the  chicks  that  died  in  the  brooder,  and  now  the 
question.  Whv  do  chicks  die  in  the  shell,  and 
whv  do  thev  die  in  the  brooder.  The  fault  is 
with  the  old  stock.  Make  a  box  three  feet 
square,  fill  it  full  of  oyster  shells,  ground  bone, 
roup,  cholera  and  lice  cures,  put  a  ventilator  in 
the  top,  and  vou  are  all  right.  And  if  you  can 
see  your  chicks  for  the  difference  between  a 
commission  man's  market  report  and  his  bill  of 
sale,  vou  will  make  money.  It  takes  a  large 
brain  and  twentv  years'  experience  as  a  breeder 
(in  a  dry  goods  store)  to  tell  the  public  how  to 
make  money  in  poultry. 
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Oyster  Shells  Again. 

W.  H.  FRET,  JR.,  MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 

Having  heard  and  read  so  much  about  oyster 
.shells,  for  and  against  them- mostly  against 
them— in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  we  thought  the 
only  right  and  practical, and  in  the  end  the  most 
profitable  way,  was  for  us  to  put  this  matter  to  a 
full  test,  to  satisfy  ourselves,  and  then  give  our 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  your  many  readers, 
as  we  know  you  are  willing  to  hear  both  sides  of 
the  question.  To  give  it  a  full  test  we  selected 
six  of  our  flocks  of  "hens,  and  deprived  them  of 
oyster  shells,  at  the  same  time  filling  their  shell 
boxes  up  with  sharp  gravel.  All  went  well  for  a 
lew  days,  then  the  eggs  began  to  decrease,  and 
ten  days  after  removing  the  shells,  although 
having  an  abundance  of  sharp  gravel,  the  eggs 
decreased,  and  those  that  were  laid  were  most  ly 
soft-shell.  Flocks  that  had  been  laying  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  eggs  each  a  day  decreased  to 
two  and  three.  Nothing  daunted,  we  continued 
to  withhold  the  shells,  hoping  we  might  be  mis- 
taken, for  they  are  quite  an  expense  where  a 
large  number  of  fowls  are  kept,  but  the  hens 
continued  laying  poorly,  so,  after  waiting  ten 
-days  more,  we  damned  the  gravel  on  the  floors 
and  again  filled  the'boxes  with  oyster  shells.  In 
a  few  days  the  eggs  began  to  increase,  and,  in 
ten  day's'  time,  they  were  laying  as  good 
fas  ever  again,  and  no  soft  shell  eggs  either. 
Their  food  consisted  of  bran,  oats,  cabbage, 
meat,  and  only  a  little  corn  at  night.  They  are 
made  to  scratch  for  all  their  feed,  except  the 
bran  in  the  morning.  Now,  Professor  Jacobs, 
what  we  ask  is  this:  If  whole  grains  of  hard 
•coin  are  swallowed  by  fowls,  and  these  are 
ground  up,  and  the  nutriment  assimilated,  by 
the  fowls,  why  pieces  of  oyster  shells  of  about 
the  same  size,  in  the  process  of  grinding,  could 
not,  in  part  at  least,  be  also  assimilated,  and 
thus  supply  the  lime  needed  for  the  egg  shell? 
Again,  clover  might  supply  enough  lime  in  the 
absence  of  shells,  but  if  we  have  to  furnish  one 
or  the  other,  are  not  shells  easier  to  furnish 
than  clover,  and  perhaps  cheaper?  We  have 
no  oyster  shells  for  sale,  and  are  not  related  to, 
or  connected  with  any  one  who  has,  but  have  to 
buy  them  ourselves,  but  all  our  bran,  our  oats, 
cabbage,  meat,  and  corn,  would  amount  to  al- 
most nothing  in  producing  eegs,  without  oyster 
shells,  so  our  hens  have  all  they  care  to  eat  and 
could  not  well  lay  more  eggs  than  they  do. 

[There  certainly  is  no  nutriment  in  shells,  and 
we  never  before  heard  that  they  induced  laying, 
though  it  has  been  claimed  that  they  provide 
lime  for  the  shells.  Clover  contains  the  miner- 
als, nitrogen,  carbon,  and  is  a  food.  "We  think 
the  good  effect  of  your  shells  was  due  to  the 
mechanical  action, and  that  perhaps  your  gravel 
was  too  round.— Ed.] 


California's  W  ay  of  Doing  It. 

JOHN  "WOOD,  SANTA  FE  SPRINGS,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  and  careful  reader 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  nearly  a  year,  and 
have  gathered  from  it  much  valuable  informa- 
tion about  poultry  raising.  I  see  some  things 
recommended  by  correspondents  that  are  not 
applicable  to  us  in  Southern  California,  though 
they  may  be  indispensable  in  poultry  raising  in 
the  East.  It  would  be  an  abnormal  case,  if  not 
a  monstrosity,  to  see  a  chicken  house  in  this 
country  air-tight.  No  framed  building  sided 
with  rustic  or  dressed  lumber,  lined  with  tarred 
paper,  shingle  roof,  glass  windows,  plank  floor, 
Brussels  carpet,  and  warming  stove,  would  be 
considered  suitable  for  a  poultry  house  in  this 
country.  Many  of  our  dwellings  cannot  boast  of 
such  modern  improvements.  A  house  made  of 
laths,  nailed  on  far  enough  apart  to  give  about 
two  inches  space  between  for  ventilation, covered 
with  thin  boards  or  shakes,  that  leak  a  little  for 
moisture,  and  the  earth  for  a  floor,  is  the  style  of 
the  average  poultry  house  in  California.  And 
strange  it  may  seem  to  some  of  your  readers, 
chickens  otherwise  cared  for  usually  do  well  in 
such  houses,  both  winter  and  summer.  I  have 
over  100  hens,  and  have  in  use  houses  similarly 
constructed  for  roosting  purposes,  and  have  had 
no  roup,  cholera,  or  other  diseases  among  my 
fowls.  A  few  of  them  became  droopy  during  the 
warm  season.  On  examination  I  discovered  on 
them  large  body  lice.  I  went  to  ilPoultry 
Keeper  Special,"  read  "All  About  Lice,"  mixed 
a  quantity  of  coal  oil,  carbolic  acid  and  lard  to- 
gether, caught  every  fowl,  applied  some  of  the 
mixture  to  each,  and  in  a  few  days  all  unfavor- 
able symptoms  disappeared.  My  practice  is 
■eclectic—  read  and  select.  I  have  made  a  Poul- 
try Keeper  incubator  a  few  days  ago.  I  set  it 
with  210  eggs.  If  I  have  a  good  hatch  I  may  re- 
port, but  if  a  failure  then  I  will  be  silent  for  the 
space  of  about  six  weeks  from  this  correspond- 
ence, or  until  I  know  the  result  of  another  trial. 


Poultry  Keeping  in  Southern  California. 

"BARRY,"  COMPTON,  CAL. 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  paper,  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  seeineso  many  people  telling  what 
they  see  and  know  about  poultry,  I  thought  per- 


haps it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  something  about  the  way  poultry  is  man- 
aged down  here.  I  am  a  Maine  man  myself,  and 
it  surprises  me  to  see  how  rapidly  the  business 
increases.  Am  only  starting  myself,  having  just 
completed  my  poultry  house.  As  the  weather  is 
seldom  below  freezing,  the  poultry  run  at  large 
the  entire  year,  and  all  they  need  is  a  roosting 
house.  Now.  it  seems  no  two  persons  have  the 
same  idea  about  keeping  fowls  here.  The  old 
settlers,  especially  the  Spaniards,  have  little  or 
no  shelter  to  protect  the  hens  from  the  rains  and 
heavy  dews  we  sometimes  have,  but  most  people 
build  their  houses  about  the  same  as  I  have,  that 
is,  a  tight  roof,  and  the  remainder  of  laths.  In 
addition  to  their  way  of  building,  I  have  lined 
witli  thick  muslin,  from  the  top  to  about  two  feet 
below  the  roosts,  making  a  good  wind  break, 
and  also  protecting  them  from  fogs  and 
dews.  To  keep  the  house  clean  I  white- 
wash, and  keep  the  ground  under  the 
roosts  well  raked  and  cleaned  out.  The  nests 
are  built  outside  the  house.  I  can  not  see  why 
poultry  should  have  disease  any  more  here  than 
in  the  east  if  they  are  kept  clean. and  not  allowed 
to  drink  bad  water.  They  seem  to  do  best  where 
they  have  free  access  to  alfalfa,  which  grows  in 
some  parts  the  whole  year.  Am  acquainted  with 
four  or  five  parties  within  three  miles  from 
where  I  live  who  have  chicken  ranches.  One  of 
these  is  run  by  an  eastern  woman,  who  now  has 
between  1200  and  1300  fowls,  but  her  usual  num- 
ber is  1000,  and  they  pay  over  $1.00  per  hen  clear 
of  expenses.  We  all  favor  Brown  Leghorns,  or 
as  near  that  breed  as  we  can  get.  They  seem  to 
be  the  best  layers,  and  it  is  the  egg  farms  that 
pay  here.  I  don't  know  of  a  place  where  they 
make  a  business  of  raising  poultry  for  market. 
In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  poultry  on  these  farms 
is  from  the  east.  Good  Leghorns  can  be  bought 
from  these  ranches  for  $125  per  head,  but  good 
laying  stock  can  be  bought  from  $8.00  to  $12.00 
per  dozen 


From  A  New  Subscriber. 


MRS.  A.  L.  ARNDT,  SULLIVAN,  OHIO. 

Thanks  for  the  sample  copy  of  your  paper.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  learn  more  from  it  than 
from  any  other  poultry  paper.  I  am  very  par- 
tial to  the  letters,  which  are  very  interesting  to 
me,  and  all  tlrfe  more  so  seeing  they  all  have  full 
address,  for  if  there  is  any  thing  we  very  much 
wisli  to  ask  them  about,  we  can  write  to  them, but 
we  must  never  forget  the  self-addressed  stamp- 
ed envelope.  I  have  received  letters  that  I  could 
never  answer,  for  I  could  not  read  the  name  or 
address,  or  perhaps  not  all  of  it  was  given.  Now 
I  am  very  fond  of  nice  poultry,  and  when  I  get 
to  writing,  I  never  get  through.  When  I  sit 
down  and  read  a  paper  like  your'n,  I  can't  keep 
still,  but  think  of  twenty  different  things  I 
would  like  to  write  about.  One  is  about  a  dis- 
ease, two  of  my  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  had 
last  summer.  I  think  it  must  be  the  same  dis- 
ease that  O.  H.  Smith,  in  your  paper  calls  limber 
neck.  They  walked  backwards,  did  not  seem  to 
notice  any  one,  their  heads  nearly  dragging  on 
the  ground,  and  wings  drooping.  I  fed  them 
soaked  bread,  thickly  peppered  with  black  pep- 
per, and  they  seemed  well  in  a  few  hours.  I 
wrote  to  the  Editor  of  Farm  and  Home  about 
it,  for  I  did  not  know  what  ailed  them,  and  he 
answered,  through  his  paper,  that  they  were 
probably  "bitten  in  the  throat  or  crop  by  poi- 
sonous insects."  But  I  must  leave  tha  rest  for 
next  time,  or  go  in  the  waste  basket. 


A  Cheap  Brooder. 

MRS.  S.  A.  MCKUNE,  AMITY,  ORE. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Putman  has  a 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  his  hatch.  He  put  in  107  eggs,  some  of 
them  nearly  two  months  old.  He  found  the  heat 
could  not  be  kept  above  102.  Discovered  after 
awhile  that  the  sand  drawer  leaked,  and  that 
kept  the  heat  clown.  At  the  proper  time  two 
chickens  hatched  and  more  pipped.  They  con- 
tinued hatching  for  two  days— *0  chicks  alto- 
gether. Some  eight  or  ten  did  not  hatch,  (sev- 
eral of  these  pipped  but  were  found  rolled  over 
and  smothered),  though  they  were  found  to  con- 
tain full  grown  chicks.  The  remainder  of  the 
eggs  were  infertile.  Mr.  Putman  had  no  expe- 
rience with  incubators.  His  family  were  sick  a 
part  of  the  time,  and  he  also  was  too  sick  to 
give  proper  attention  to  his  work.  As  soon  as 
the  chicks  were  all  out  he  repaired  the  sand 
drawer,  and  to  use  his  words,  "gave  his  old  hen 
another  sitting  of  eggs  and  set  her  to  work 
again."  Then  he  went  to  work  to  make  another 
incubator  of  same  pattern,  to  hold  200  eggs, 
and  will  have  it  ready  in  a  day  or  two  for 
another  sitting  of  eggs.  And  this  is  the 
way  he  made  a  brooder.  He  took  a  dry 
goods  box  30  or  36  inches  square,  made  a  floor  in 
it  half  way  to  the  top,  (and  put  in  sand)  for  a 
run.  feeding  room.  Another  house  as  long  and 
one-half  the  width  and  one-half  the  height,  set 
it  at  the  end  at  the  large  box,  filled  it  with  fresh 
horse  manure,  poured  on  a  bucket  of  hot  water 
put  on  the  lid  (which  is  for  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
large  box  or  run)  and  holes  cut  through  so  | 
chicks  can  run  through.  On  top  of  this  box  | 
(manure  box)  sets  another  box,  without  top  or 


bottom,  the  lid  of  lower  box  being  the  bottom, 
and  the  heat  from  the  manure  warms  the  floor. 
There  is  a  cover  to  this  brooder  box  made  in 
this  way.  A  frame  was  made,  to  which  is  se- 
curely tacked  a  piece  of  old  blanket,  tacked  in 
folds  lengthwise,  and  drawn  tightly,  so  there  is 
no  sagging.  This  cover  rests  on  cleats,  nailed 
around  the  brooder  box,  near  enough  the  bot- 
tom for  the  chicks  to  nestle  under.  Mr.  Putman 
thinks  this  arrangement  will  be  sufficient  until 
warm  weather.  He  adds  hot  water  to  the  ma- 
nure box  every  day.  The  brooder  box  has  a 
cover  over  the  top  leaving  a  space  of  about  a 
foot  between  the  brooder  cover  (or  blanket  lid) 
and  the  top  lid  or  cover.  I  hope  I  have  made 
this  plain  so  all  will  understand  it. 


Drinking  Vessels. 

G.  W.  JORDAN,  LODI,  OHIO. 

I  want  to  describe  my  drinking  vessels  for  the 
benefit  of  subscribers.  They  are  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron  and  just  fill  the  bill.  Have  your 
tinner  make  a  pan  two  inches  high,  and  flarring, 
and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  on  the  bot- 
tom. Now  have  a  can  made  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  twelve  inches  high.  One  inch  from 
the  top  punch  a  small  hole,  and  solder  a  ring  on 
the  bottom.  Now  have  the  two  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  hinge  at  one  side  and  a  spring  snap 
at  the  other,  so  that  the  pan  will  be  bottom  up- 
wards on  the  can  like  a  lid.  Then  fill  the  can 
with  water,  shut  the  pan  over  it,  turn  the  whole 
upside  down,  and  hang  it  up  by  the  ring  and 
your  poultry  will  have  clean  water  to  drink  as 
long  as  there  is  any  left  in  the  can.  May  be 
varied  in  size  or  shape  for  convenience  of  little 
chicks.  Advantages:  Handy  to  fill,  easy  to 
clean,  and  keeps  the  water  comparatively  clean. 


No  More  Free  Ad.  Scores. 

Doctor  C.  A.  liobinson,  editor  Poultry  and 
Pets,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
publication  of  awards  of  shows.  He  rises  to  ex- 
plain, and  his  language  is  plain,  thus: 

"There  is  not  a  journal  published  that  desires 
to  accommodate  the  general  public  more  than 
ours,  but  there  is  one  thing  we  intend  to  stop 
doing,  and  that  right  now.  Vi  e  shall  not  print 
any  "more  long-winded  awards.  We  do  this  in 
justice  to  our  advertisers,  first ;  and  second,  in 
justice  to  ourself .  We  have  no  objection  to  pub- 
lishing the  winnings  of  our  advertisers.  We 
shall  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  class  of  persons 
will  declare  us  selfish.  And  so  we  are,  no  doubt, 
but  this  selfishness  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
those  who  make  it  possible  for  us  to  publish  a 
journal.  Again,  we  are  compelled  to  do  this  to 
head  off  a  class  of  deadheads  who  will  never 
advertise  so  long  as  they  can  get  their  winnings 
published  free  of  charge.  Not  infrequently  we 
have  asked  men  to  advertise  with  us  and  they 
have  smilingly  replied,  'Oh,  its  no  use;  my 
winnings  will  be  published  in  all  the  journals 
anyhow,  and  I  don't  need  to  advertise.'  Another 
says,  T  consider  that  the  best  advertising  I  can 
get  is  to  have  my  winnings  published  in  the 
show  lists.'  Still  another  had  the  audacity  to 
say  that  it  is  those  who  do  not  win  a  great  many 
premiums  that  do  the  majority  of  the  advertis- 
ing. It  is  just  such  fellows  as  these  that  we  pro- 
pose to  head  off,  and  if  they  want  their  winnings 
published  they  will  have  to  pay  for  them.  To 
those  who  advertise  with  us  we  willingly  grant 
the  use  of  our  columns  free  for  their  winnings. 
This  is  purely  a  matter  of  business  with  us  and 
we  shall  adhere  strictly  to  our  position." 

And  Brother  Kidder  of  the  Poultry  Chumt 
also  puts  in  an  oar,  and  lashes  himself  into  a 
fury,  thus:" 

"Those  who  suppose  that  hereafter  they  only 
have  to  go  to  the  shows  and  get  high  scores,  to 
be  published  as  free  advertising,  will  find  their 
occupation  gone,  as  the  majority  of  the  poultry 
papers  have  decided  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
prizes  won  except  by  their  advertisers.  Is  it 
fair  to  do  so?  We  think  it  is.  The  papers  have 
nothing  to  lose.  If  a  man  does  not  patronize 
them  he  should  expect  no  favors  in  return.  If 
such  people  get  angry  it  amounts  to  nothing,  as 
they  do  not  patronize  the  papers  anyway,  and 
hence  no  loss  occurs.  It  is  unfair  to  publish  the 
high  scores  of  non-advertisers,  as  it  is  an  injury 
to  those  who  advertise,  for  readers  will  overlook 
the  advertisers  sometimes  and  buy  from  those 
who  get  the  free  advertising  in  the  awards  of 
prizes.  As  for  the  Chum  it  will  cheerfully  pub- 
lish an  award  won  by  any  of  its  advertisers  but 
no  others.  Outsiders,  'big  guns'  dead  beats, 
and  'free  communication  racket'  advertisers 
may  growl,  but  it  won't  help  them.  Thay  must 
spend  their  money  like  other  people  after  this." 

Sorry  to  say,  friends,  "them's  our  sentiments 
too,"  and  we  are  in  the  same  boat  with  them.  It 
takes  money  to  run  a  poultry  paper,  and  it  is  not 
fair  for  one-half  the  breeders  to  pay  the  adver- 
tising for  the  other  half.  You  who  do  not  adver- 
tise with  us  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold  in  these 
columns. 
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Subscription  Friee,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advert  isine  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  artic  les  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


The  Poultry  World  and  Poultry  Keeper 
only  $1.15. 

.  Read  Mr.  Hazen's  excellent  article  elsewhere. 
Save  it  for  reference. 

If  you  want  books  write  to  us,  and  don't  for- 
get Rankin's  duck  book. 

Isn't  it  time  for  the  "old  chief  to  begin  cau- 
cusing for  the  next  meeting? 

The  Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  City,  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  together,  only  80  cents. 

If  you  want  a  real  good  fowl,  one  that  com- 
bines many  good  qualities,  don't  overlook  the 
Langshan. 

■  This  paper  only  50  cents  a  year.  With  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  60  cents.  With  a  book  60 
cents. 

Where  is  the  Denver  Chicken?  Did  it  get  the 
ad.  it  fished  for?  We  fear  it  has  gone  where  all 
good  chickens  go. 

Mr.  McGrew  says  the  man  who  advocates 
profile  illustrations  without  cutting  power  in  the 
Standard  is  right. 

We  take  one  and  two-cent  postage  stamps  for 
subscription,  both  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Any- 
thing to  please. 

We  have  received  but  very  few  complaints 
against  breeders  this  season.  Everything  seems 
to  work  smoothly. 

The  April  Poultry  Chum,  Geneseo,  111.,  was  a 
stunner.  We  don't  see  how  so  good  a  paper  can 
be  published  for  only  25  cents  a  year. 

-  If  you  want  to  strike  oil  advertise.  Unless 
you  do  so  your  greatness  will  be  smothered  down 
so  low  that  even  the  nearest  neighbor  won't  find 
you. 

What  is  the  A.  P.  A.  going  to  do  about  the  ac- 
counts of  Walter  Elliott,  the  spittoon-buying 
Secretary?  What  is  the  Executive  Committee 
for? 

Knapp  Bhotiters,  Fabhis,  N.  Y.,  recently 
Shipped  six  white  Leghorns  to  New  Zealand, 
12,000  miles.  It  shows  that  their  fame  is  wide- 
spread. 

Too  much  slobbering  over  political  breeders, 
to  get  an  ad.,  has  killed  another  poultry  paper. 
While  tickling  the  trickster  under  the  chin  it 
frightened  ofT  better  men. 

The  next  exhibition  of  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Fan- 
ciers' Club,  will  be  held  at  Armory  Hall,  Dec- 
3d  to  7th,  inclusive.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hunt,  155  Maple 
street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  Secretary. 


Mr.  R.  S.  Emory,  Chestertown,  Md.,  is  said  to 
have  one  of  the  most  complete  brooder  houses 
known.  It  is  in  good  working  order,  and  the 
Pineland  brooders  are  used. 

Uncle  Isaac  has  every  poultry  paper  on  his 
side  of  the  question,  save  one, but  two  are  on  the 
fence  waiting  to  flop.  They'll  flop  over  on  the 
right  side  as  soon  as  they  see  the  coast  clear. 

Don't  it  make  a  fellow  mad  to  read  down  an 
interesting  article  in  a  poultry  paper  only  to 
end  off  in  a  patent  medicine  ad.  None  of  that 
for  us.  This  is  apoidtry  paper. 

Ant  person  interested  in  Langshans  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  Langshan  catalogue  free,  by  address- 
ing A.  A.  Hallaclay,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  The 
ca  talogue  is  issued  by  authority  of  the  Langshan 
Club. 

A  curious  problem.  How  is  it  that  the  same 
man  is  put  on  the  nominating  committee  at  St. 
Louis  and  Indianapolis,  and  another  same  man 
at  Indianapolis  and  Buffalo.  Is  committee  ma- 
terial scarce  ? 

Editor  Braden  is  still  laughing  over  his  nest 
egg  joke.  His  joke,  however,  was  a  serious  one. 
Somebody  hinted  that  he  is  an  express  emissary 
but  we  don't  believe  it.  He  will  "jine  in"  after 
awhile. 

When  you  go  to  shows  hereafter  your  awards 
will  be  mentioned  only  in  the  papers  in  which  you 
advertise.  If  you  don't  patronize  them  they 
won't  patronize  you.  And  if  you  can  stand  it, 
they  can. 

Don't  forget  the  next  Chicago  show,  in  No- 
vember. The  Illinois  State  Association  will 
make  it  a  huge  one.  The  "same  fellows"  won't 
get  the  whole  hog  this  time.  They  are  counted 
out. 

There  is  a  German  Poultry  paper,  published 
at  Hamburg,  Wis.,  by  Henry  E.  Voigt,  called  (in 
English)  the  Poultry  Breeder.  In  German  it  is 
"Geflengel-Zeuchter."  Send  for  a  free  sample 
copy,  German  readers. 

By  a  curious  accident  the  Poultry  Keeper 
said  again  in  the  April  number  that  Aug.  D. 
Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa, ,  had  poultry  for  market ; 
doing  him  injustice,  as  he  has  pure  stock.  Mar. 
ket  instead  of  March  changed  the  sense  very 
much. 

Brother  Braden,  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, Dayton,  Ohio,  will  send  a  sample  copy  of 
his  paper  to  any  one  desiring.  Try  it,  see  how 
you  like  it,  and  send  the  club  price  to  us.  Club 
price  for  the  two  papers  only  $1.00. 

There  are  no  more  "obsolete"  standards.  All 
gone.  Next  year  they  may  be  voted  back  again. 
The  same  power  that  voted  them  out  can  vote 
them  in.  The  politicians  will  have  to  be  on  hand 
and  watch  again.  There's  lots  of  trouble  in  this 
world. 

If  the  Chum  charged  according  to  its  quality 
it  would  be  $1.00  (or  more)  per  annum,  but  it  is 
only  25  cents.  It  is  a  huge  paper  on  poultry, 
Like  the  Poultry  Keeper,  it  cares  nothing  for 
pug  dogs  or  white  mice,  but  goes  for  poultry  or 
nothing.  It  is  published  by  F.  A.  Kidder,  Gene- 
seo, 111.  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Poultry 
Chum  only  65  cents. 

It  ought  to  be  time  to  "kick"  when  one  man 
(Williams)  can  stand  up  and  name  the  President 
of  the  A.  P.  A.,  authorize  a  Secretary  like  Elliott 
to  do  what  the  Executive  Committee  only  should 
do,  and  strike  out  any  portion  of  the  minutes 
that  may  suit  his  convenience.  If  one  man  is  to 
own  the  whole  thing  what  is  the  use  of-it. 

Dr.  C.  A.  RoBrNSON,  of  Poultry  and  Pets, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Editor  Kidder,  of  the 
Poxdtry  Climn,  Geneseo,  Illinois,  Editor  Drev- 
enstedt,  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  dead 
head,  show  award,  high  scores,  free  ads.  They 
will  no  longer  drive  custom  awny  from  their 
patrons.  The  scores  and  winnings  of  their  ad- 
vertisers, however,  will  not  be  overlooked.  I 


The  next  time  the  officers  of  the  A.  P.  A.  are- 
selected  it  should  be  of  those  who  breed  poul" 
try.  Some  of  the  present  officers  are  "out  of  the 
business,"  and  some  of  them  have  never  been 
in  at  all,  simply  doing  the  advertising  while  an- 
other man  was  the  breeder,  the  advertiser  also 
buying  birds  and  eggs  to  ship  to  those  who  sup- 
pose they  were  getting  stock  "from  my  best 
yards,"  etc. 

It  is  rather  monotonous  to  keep  harping  on 
the  fact  that  a  chicken  man  got  elected  to  a  legis- 
lature. What  has  it  to  do  with  poultry.  Nothi 
ing,  of  course,  but  it  serves  as  cheap  advertising 
and  adds  to  the  reputation,  but  don't  help  the 
chickens.  Down  this  way  it  is  usual  to  steer 
wide  of  the  fellow  who  gets  elected.  He  is  just 
a  little  too  shrewd,  both  in  politics  and  chickens. 

The  outrage  of  altering  a  printed  and  author- 
ized Standard  before  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years  limit,  as  was  done  at  Buffalo,  demands, 
that  the  real  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  who  con- 
sider its  interests,  be  present  at  the  next  meet- 
ing and  undo  the  mischief  that  has  been  done. 
The  whole  thing  was  contrary  to  law,  and  ille- 
gal. The  sooner  the  work  of  "caucus  gather- 
ers" and  machine  politicians  be  thrown  aside 
the  better.  The  one  man  power  has  gone  too 
far. 


The  Standard. 

The  price  is  $1.00,  being  fixed  by  the  A.  P.  A. 
"Obsoletes"  all  gone,  but  will  be  voted  in  again 
next  year.  We  cannot  sell  them  lower  than  the 
price  asked.  It  is  a  matter  over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

How  to  Preserve  Eggs. 

Now  that  cheap  eggs  are  coming  just  send  for 
our  book  P.  K.  Specicd  and  find  out  how  to  pre- 
serve eggs.  We  have  published  over  50  receipts, 
and  have  put  nearly  all  of  them  together  in  the 
Special  so  as  to  have  them  handy  for  reference. 
The  Special  is  made  up  of  back  articles  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

We  Don't  Want  Cuts. 

Don't  send  us  any  cuf  s  of  fowls  unless  we  ask 
you.  We  have  about  50,— all  wanting  to  go  in 
May.  They  are  "blasted  nuisances"  to  us.  WTe 
will  write  you  when  we  want  a  cut  from  you.  1^ 
is  bo  favor  to  offer  them.  Poultry  houses,  appli- 
ances, and  such  cuts  always  welcome.  We  have 
plenty  of  cuts  of  fowls. 

A  New  Weekly  Paper. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Danielsonville,  Ct.,  has- 
just  issued  two  numbers  of  a  bright  and  spark- 
ling little  poultry  paper.to  be  published  weekly* 
called  Hamilton's  Weekly.  The  price  of  sub- 
scription is  one  dollar  a  year,  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  two  numbers  received  the  subscri- 
bers won't  "kick"  over  the  price.  It  not  only 
"boils  down"  the  latest  and  best  on  poultry  mat- 
ters, but  also  has  a  dog  department.  Any  of 
our  readers  can  get  a  free  sample  copy  by  drop- 
ping a  postal  card  to  above  address.  Success 
to  Hamilton's  Weekly.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
extends  the  open  hand,  and  bids  it  welcome  to  a 
place  in  the  list  of  poultry  journals  and  success 
in  its  venture. 


The  Moisture  Gauge. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
maker  of  the  Eureka  incubator,writes  as  follows 
of  the  moisture  gauge,  which  may  be  interest- 
ing: "Set  the  gauge  on  top  of  the  incubator,  fill 
with  water,  watch  it  for  one  week,  mark  each 
day  what  it  falls,  then  put  inside  and  try  how 
close  they  can  make  it  fall  the  same  way. neither 
less  or  more,  and  see  what  sort  of  hatch  they  get. 
I  have  tried  that  here  and  find  it  to  work  splen- 
did, but  would  like  reports  from  all  over  the 
country,  this  would  show  whether  it  would  work 
in  all  kinds  of  climate  or  not.  Such  reports  as 
that  would  be  very  beneficial  to  users  of  incu- 
bators." 
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What  Disqualifies  a  Plymouth  Rock. 

A  writer  in  Hamilton's  Weekly  gives  his  opin- 
ion of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Standard  in  strong 
language,  from  w  hich  we  lake  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

"Look  at  the  disqualification  clause  ;  of  what 
use  is  it?  Does  it  bar  anything  from  competing 
as  a  Plymouth  Kock?  Had  some  one  of  the  com- 
mittee tot  a  lot  of  brassy,  crooked-backed, 
sprigged-combed,  rose-combed,  black-legged, 
spotted  dunghills  he  wished  to  dispose  of  as 
Standard  stock?  If  i-o,  his  wish  has  been  grati- 
fied ;  it  looks  that  way  very  much.  A  person 
asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  supposed  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Plymouth  Rocks  at  the  time  of 
revisal  were  in  a  condition  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  their  thoughts  and  actions?  Look  at|  the 
disqualification  clause  of  the  other  vai  ieties,  and 
we  lind  that  only  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Dominiques  and  Langshans  must  have  crooked 
backs  and  can  be  exhibited  with  such.  Who  on 
the  committee  has  a  lot  of  crooked  backs  to  sell? 
Is  it  Western  idea  or  why  was  the  clause  left 
out  on  these  particular  breeds?"' 

Yes,  it  was  a  v»  estern  ''idee" — a  Chicago 
"idee,"  and  the  Standard  must  have  been  gotten 
up  by  some  chap  who  advertises  Plymouth  Rocks 
while  some  other  fellow  breeds  them.  By  leav- 
ing out  side  sprigs,  crooked-bacKs,  etc.,  it  gives 
a  wider  field  for  buying  and  selling,  whether 
they  come  from  "my  yards''  or  the  roadside. 


Bone  as  Food. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  bone  and  oys- 
ter shell?  A  California  subscriber  desires  us  to 
throw  some  light  on  bones,  and  writes: 

"Can  you  luaKe  a  deiinite  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  common  bone  and  the  bone  meal  of 
commerce  as  food  for  poultry,  and  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  two?" 

Bone  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  itself  mostly 
phosphate  of  lime.  There  is  but  little  difference 
in  commercial  bone  and  that  from  the  butcher, 
except  that  the  fresh  bone  is  free  from  odor, 
while  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  commercial 
bone  is  partly  decomposed.  Hens  dislike  the 
odor.  The  chemical  value  is  about,  the  same 
The  advantage  of  ground  bone  (not  bone  meal) 
or  pounded  bone  over  oyster  shells  that  the 
bone  is  harder,  and  serves  as  grit.  It  also  con- 
tains nitrogenous  matter.  A  portion  of  it  is 
changed,  during  digestion,  into  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  again  into  phosphate  of  lime.  It  of- 
fers a  wider  held  for  chemical  action  than  car- 
bonate of  lime  (oyster  shells)  when  eaten,  and 
contains  nourishment, which  is  not  the  case  with 
shells. 


Dying  in  the  Shell. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Dittman,  Fairmount  Hill, Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  whose  letters  are  always  cordially  wel- 
comed by  our  readers,gives  the  following  advice 
to  those  hatching  chicks.  He  says : 

"Dying  in  the  shell  is,  as  correctly  stated  by 
you.  sometimes  caused  by  a  s-udden  loss  of  the 
proper  degree  of  heat.  Very  many  persons,  per- 
haps, are  not  aware,  that,  by  removing  the  first 
chicks  hatched  out.  to  dry  behind  the  stove,  or 
other  place,  they  kill  those  in  the  shells  that  are 
ready  to  come  out.  A  removal  of  15  chicks  from 
the  egg  drawer  will  lower  the  temperature  one 
or  more  degrees.  If  chicks  are  taken  out  before- 
all  are  hatched  the  heat  should  be  gauged  so  as 
to  counteract  such  loss." 

The  same  thing  also  happens  with  hens.  When 
the  first  chicks  are  removed  there  is  also  a  loss 
of  heat,  as  the  hen  does  not  apply  the  same  de- 
gree of  warmth  to  eggs  during  the  latter  portion 
of  the  period  as  at  first.  She  does  not  press  so 
closely  to  the  eggs.  After  the  fourteenth  day 
the  heat  from  the  eggs  in  the  nest  is  greater  than 
the  heat  of  the  hen's  body,  owing  to  a  larger 
number  of  chicks  giving  off  heat.  The  fewer  the 
fertile  eggs  the  closer  the  hen  must  sit  to  hatch 
them. 


Broilers  Fifty  Cents. 

To  show  the  prices  for  April  we  are  compelled 
to  be  late,  of  course,  but  May  prices  are  usually 
as  high  as  April,  in  New  York  City.  Says  the 
j\r.  H.  Mirror,  "as  we  predicted  that  April 
would  witness  high  prices  for  broilers,  the  New 
York  quotations  on  April  6th  showed  choice 
broilers,  from  2  to  2 1-2  pounds  per  pair,  selling 
at  50  cents  a  pound,  while  those  weighing  from 


3  1-2  to  5  pounds  per  pair  brought  from  28  to  40 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  Of  course 
the  50  cents  applied  only  to  first-class,  choice 
stock,  and  not  to  any  and  all  kinds  of  broilers. 
They  were  required  to  be  killed,  dry  picked,  fat, 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  Such  prices 
should  stimulate  farmers  to  give  more  attention 
to  broilers  and  to  have  the  best  breeds  In  order 
toottain  the  high  prices.  Many  persons  become 
disgusted  with  the  prices  they  obtain  simply  be- 
cause they  send  inferior  stock  to  market  and  fail 
to  receive  the  prices  quoted,  w  hen  the  fault  is  at 
tlit  ir  own  doors." 


Feeding  tor  Moulting. 

An  Indiana  subscriber  wishes  to  keep  a  look 
out  for  moulting  time,  hence  he  sends  us  a  letter 
which  we  give  in  order  to  have  a  few  words  to 
say  on  the  matter: 

"When  would  be  a  good  time  to  commence  feed- 
ing poultry  for  early  moulting?  Also,  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  feed  for  that  purpose?  My  fowls 
now  have  an  unlimited  range,  but  towards  fall  I 
gather  them,  and  put  in  pens,  10  hens  and  a 
rooster  in  each  pen." 

Some  hens  moult  sooner  than  others,  and  no 
time  can  be  fixed.  It  is  soon  enough  to  begin  as 
soon  as  the  hens  begin  to  drop  fea  hers.  They 
should  have  meat  twice  a  week,  and  a  gill  of 
linseed  oil  meal  daily,  in  the  soft  food  of  a  dozen 
hens.  The  oil  meal  seems  to  promote  moulting' 
and  is  very  nourishing.  Otherwise  the  hens  may 
be  fed  as  usual. 


Prices  in  Chicago. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  218  South  Water 
street,  Chicago,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry,  sent 
back  the  answer  below,  dated  April  11th: 

"Broilers  are  now  selling  for  good  prices,  and 
if  you  have  any  nice  fat  ones,  that  weigh  over 
l\i  lbs.  each,  send  them  in.  We  are  selling  as 
follows:  Small  chickens,  %  to  1  lb.,  each,  $2.50 
to  $4.00  per  dozen  ;  V/%  to-  2  lbs.,  each,  $6.50  to 
$7.25  and  some  fancy  for  a  shade  more.  Winter 
chickens,  to  3  lbs.,  each,  13  to  16  cents  per 
pound.  Send  us  all  you  can  get  that  weigh  Vyi 
pounds  and  over,  at  once  and  keep  the  smaller 
ones  until  next  month." 

Hence  we  infer  that  a  half-pound  chick  is  sal- 
able. With  broilers  of  two  pounds  selling  at 
$7.25  per  dozen,  (live  weight  we  suppose)  they 
ought  to  pay.  In  New  York  the  dressed  ones 
are  preferred,  and  now  sell  at  50  cents  a  pound 
for  chicks  of  about  1%  pounds  each. 


Wire  Setting. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  prices 
of  w  ire  netting,  as  quoted  by  Peter  Duryea  & 
Co.,  215  Greenwich  street,  New  York.  Keep  this 
for  reference. 

"Two  inch  mesh.  No..  19.  4  feet  high,  roll  150 
feet  long,  $3.75.  Same,  5  feet  high.  $4.69.  Same, 
6  feet  high  $5.63.  A  roll  4  feet  high,  and  150 
feet  long,  contains,  of  course,  600  square  feet, 
and  is  sold  at  about  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  foot. 
One  inch  mesh,  of  any  width.  No.  18  wire,  for 
chicks,  is  sold  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  foot. 
Discounts  are  allowed  on  five  or  ten  rolls." 

We  mention  the  above  in  answer  to  inquiries. 
The  firm  will  send  prices  to  all  desiring.  At 
prices  given,  the  wire  is  cheaper  than  boards, 
being  but  little  over  $6  per  1000  square  feet.  The 
labor  of  erecting  a  wire  fence  is  but  little,  and 
it  is  lasting  and  durable. 


Williams'  Poultry  Fattening  Estab- 
lishment. 

Olean  has  the  distinction  of  posshssing  at 
least  one  industrial  enterprise  which  has  no 
counterpart  on  this  continent,  and  when  fully 
completed  in  accordance  w  ith  the  present  plans 
it  will  be  the  largest  of  the  very  few  enterprises 
of  its  kind  in  the  »vorld.  We  refer  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Williams'  French  poultry  fattening  establish- 
ment, at  Olean,  N.  Y.,  through  which  a  reporter 
of  The  Times  was  kindly  shown  recently  by  the 
enterprising  proprietor.  It  is  a  novel  and  unique 
enterprise,  and  difficult  to  adequately  describe. 
During  Mr.  Williams'  residence  in  Paris,  and 
while  he  was  the  business  manager  of  the  Paris 
Daily  News,  he  thoroughly  investigated  the 
French  process  of  fattening  and  improving  the 
flesh  of  poultry,  and  secured  the  latter's  patent 
covering  the  process  in  this  country,  also  pur- 
chasing the  necessary  appliances.  Upon  his  re- 
turn from  a  tour  around  the  world.  Mr.  Williams 
came  to  Olean  last  fall  to  visit  his  brother.  Henrv 
Williams,  and  after  looking  over  the  city  and 
becoming  advised  of  its  superior  shipping  facili- 


ties and  general  advantages  for  his  business,  de- 
cided to  locate  his  novel  industry  here.  The 
Weaver  &  Williams  large  building  was  found  to- 
be  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  was 
secured.  Since  then  arrangements  have  been, 
quietly  going  forward,  the  building  has  been, 
completely  overhauled,  the  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances put  in,  and  the  enterprise  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  though  not  yet  upon  as  large 
a  scale  as  is  contemplated,  and  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future.  The  main  part  of  the 
building,  a  surface  of  11,1)00  square  leet,  is  used 
for  the  feeding  department,  and  in  addition  to 
this  there  are  departments  for  preparing  the 
food,  receiving  and  weighing  the  fowls,  picking,, 
dressing  and  preparing  for  market.  The  im- 
mense feeding  room,  where  12,000  head  of  poul- 
try can  be  cared  for  at  one  time,  is  kept  as  dark 
as  night,  at  an  even  temperature,  and  perfectly 
quiet.  When  fully  completed  the  place  will  have 
the  capacity  for  turning  out  six  hundred  fowls 
daily ;  at  present  something  over  two  hundred 
head  are  prepared  lor  market  every  day.  The 
place  is  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and 
the  business  is  thoroughly  systematized.  The  cost 
of  the  plant  in  its  entirety  when  fully  completed 
will  nearly  approach  $85,000,  and  450  gallons  of 
milk  and  300  bushels  of  grim  w  ill  be  used  daily 
in  feeding. 

The  machinery  consists  essentially  of  a  se- 
ries of  large  revolving  upright  cylinders  twenty 
feet  in  circumference  and  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  w  ith  . boxt  s  or  stalls  for  tOO  fowls  each. 
The  boxes  are  arranged  in  tiers  one  above  an- 
other, and  the  fowls  are  placed  in  them  in  com- 
fortable position,  but  securely  tied  to  prevent 
their  escape.  Here  the  birds  remain  for  twenty- 
one  days,  in  the  dark,  w  ith  no  noise  or  disturb- 
ance or  opportunity  for  exercise.  Their  whole 
business  is  to  improve  and  increase  the  quality 
of  the  meat,  and  nothing  is  permitted  to  divert 
them  from  that  object.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a  day  and  with  unvarying  regularity  and 
precision.  The  feediDg  apparatus  is  unique  and 
novel.  It  consists  of  a  platform,  w  ith  a  trough, 
containing  the  feed  and  a  forcepump,  to  w  hich 
is  attached  a  rubber  hose  and  nozzle  bent  in  the 
form  to  exactly  fit  the  fowl's  mouth  and  throat. 
The  feeder,  standing  upon  the  elevator,  opens- 
the  chicken's  mouth,  inserts  the  nozzle,  presses- 
upon  a  spring,  and  the  feed  is  forced  into  the 
chicken's  crop.  The  process  is  painless,  and 
the  chickens  appear  to  enjoy  it.  When  one  fowl 
is  thus  supplied,  the  cylinder  is  turned  to  the 
next,  and  so  on  through  the  tier  above,  and  in 
this  manner  until  all  the  fowls  in  thecylinderare 
fed.  The  feeding  apparatus,  which  is  a  French 
invention,  accurately  regulates  the  amount  or 
food  in  accordance  with  the  condition,  age  and 
class  of  thefowl.  The  food  is  carefully  pre]  and 
from  the  choicest  cei  eals  and  purest  cream  and 
mill*,  and  is  in  the  foi  m  of  batter.  It  is  highly 
nutritious  and  rich  in  fattening  propeities.  1  he 
formula  of  the  food  is  a  si  ci  et  in  1  lie  business., 
and  covered  by  patents.  Mr.  "Williams  has  con- 
tracted with  a"  Cuba  dairyman  for  Hie  milk, 
which  is  shipped  into  the  city  every  moining.. 
After. the  fowls  have  been  in  the  fattening  cy- 
linder for  twenty-i  ne  clays,  they  are  taken  out,, 
killed,  dry-picked,  carefully  prepaied  for  mar- 
ket, and  bianded  with  1he  tiade  maik,  ""Wil- 
liams select.  French  fattened,  extra  choice 
dressed  poultry."  By  this  name,  Mr.  Williams'" 
goods  have  already  won  the  first  place  in  the 
best  New  York  establishments,  and  a  demand 
created  greatly  beyond  the  present  facilities  for 
supply.  The  g'oods  are  handled  in  New  Yoik  by 
such  well-known.,  long-established  and  leliable 
houses,  as  A.  &  M.Robbins,  VanKnapp  &  Co.,. 
J.  G.  Lewis.  Hugo  Josephy  and  many  others, 
who  declare  them  vastly  superior  to  'anything 
ever  before  offered  to  the  trade  in  the  metropo- 
lis. They  have  already  found  their  w  ay  to  the 
tables  of  the  leading  restaurants  and  a  host  of 
the  most  prominentfamilies  in  New  York,  and 
the  Gothem  epicureans  have  well-nigh  gone 
wild  in  their  enthusiasm  over  Williams'  French 
fattened  broilers  and  capons. 

The  fattening  process  not  only  improves  the 
texture  and  flavor  of  the  meat,  butalso  increases 
the  weight  of  the  fowl.  Those  who  have  tested 
the  goods  are  w  illing  to  pay  the  additional  price- 
which  they  readily  bring  above  other  poultry. 
Mr.  Williams  has  now  seven  men  on  the  road 
purchasing  live  poultry,  which  is  carefully 
selected  for  fattening  purposes,  only  the  choicest 
birds  being  used.  The  enterprise  already  gives 
employment  to  a  dozen  men,  and  when  in  com- 
plete operation  will  employ  thirty-five  or  forty 
persons.  The  pickers  and  feeders  are  skilled 
and  high-priced  employes.  By  reason  of  its  be- 
ing the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  give  to  Olean  not  a  little  desirable 
prominence,  and  is  an  important  and  note- 
worthy addition  to  our  growing  enterprise.  "We 
believe  that  Mr.  Williams'  novel  and  unique 
enterprise  w  ill  prove  a  most  successful  institu- 
tion. But  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,"  which  was  the  especially  pleasant  part 
of  the  reporter's  interview  with  Mr.  Williams 
when  there.  The  French  fattened  poultry  is 
proven  to  be  all.  and  even  more  than  is  claimed 
for  it.  The  flesh  is  delicate,  juicy  and  tender, 
light  in  color  throughout,  and  the  flavor  is  delic- 
iouslv  sweet  and  rich.  Regarding  its  superiority 
to  poultry  prepared  in  any  other  way  there  can 
be  no  question,  and  the  broiled  spring  chicken: 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  reporter  was  called,, 
was  "a  feast  fit  for  the  gods." 
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How  Knapp  Raises  Chicks. 

In  our  report  of  the  Buffalo  show  we  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Willard  F.  Knapp,  of  Fabius,  N.  Y., 
exhibited  Black  Minorcas  that  were  fully  up  to 
Standard  weight,  and  that  he  said  he  had  "no 
difficulty  in  so  doing."  Of  course  good  stock  is 
essential,  but  this  is  how  he  raises  chicks.  He 
says: 

"Though  I  may  be  a  little  too  late  to  do  any 
great  good  this  season,  I  will  give  your  readers 
the  benefit  of  my  experience  with  what  has 
proved  a  grand  success.  For  raising  early  chicks 
I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  that  works  to  perfection, 
as  my  young  Minorcas,  hatched  April  1st,  are 
doing  as  well  as  any  could  if  hatched  in  May  or 
June.  Take  two  boards,  16  feet  long,  one  a  little 
wider  than  the  other,  to  form  a  water  shed,  and 
make  a  substantial  frame,  3  feet  wide  (the 
width  of  common  muslin),  bv  nailing  across  inch 
strips  3  inches  wide.  Then  tack  on  this  frame, 
as  a  covering,  common  unbleached  muslin.  Af- 
ter the  muslin  is  stretched  in  place  it  is  very 
easily  rendered  water-proof  bv  oiling  with  boiled 
linseed  oil.  This  may  be  applied  witli  any  kind 
of  a  brush,  (an  old  whitewash  brush  is  what  I 
■use).  Now  place  this  frame  over  a  grass  plot, 
with  a  coop  each  end,  or  only  at  one,  facing  to- 
wards and  opening  into  the  end  of  the  run.  This 
little  invention  costs  a  mere  trifle,  is,  all  finished, 
but  the  work  of  an  hour,  and  will  accommodate 
fifty  chicks.  It  has  the  nature  of  a  hot-bed,  pro- 
viding warmth  and  vegetation,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting voung  chicks  from  frosts,  winds  and 
storms  of  snow  or  rain.  If  this  be  a  word  out  of 
season  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  it  early  next.  Try 
one  of  these  simple  contrivances,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  health,  growth  and  vigor 
manifested  in  your  early  chicks." 

Mr.  Knapp  sent  us  a  cut  of  his  method,  which 
-could  not  be  drawn  in  time  for  this  issue,  but 
we  will  give  it  after  awhile,  which  reminds  us 
that  we  are  having  lots  of  cuts  made  for  another 
"picture  gallery"  edition,  including  houses,  in- 
cubators, brooders,  appliances,  and  other  valu- 
able illustrations.  _  

The  Indianapolis  Show. 

Again  Indianapolis  has  had  another  large 
show,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.A.  Pearce,  informing 
us  that  in  number  of  birds  it  equalled  Buffalo. 
We  received  the  list  of  awards,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  principal  winners: 

B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Indiana,  won  on  Lang- 
shans,  Partridge  Cochins,  Black  Minorcas,  Wy- 
andottes,  and  swept  everything  on  Red  Caps. 

J.  R.  Craig.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  won  all  the 
prizes  offered  on  Black  Leghorns. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,Ind.,  swept  everything 
with  Black  Spanish. 

H.  A.  Bradshaw.  Lebanon  Ind., won  on  breed- 
ing pen,  cockerel, hen,  and  pullet,  of  Langshans, 
and  made  a  fine  display. 

F.  6.  Binford,  Carmel,  Ind.,  won  on  White 
Leghorns,  a  pullet  scoring  95^. 

E.  B.  Murphey,  Carmel, Ind. .won  all  the  prizes 
offered  on  Black  Javas. 

Andrew  Cook,  Waukegan,  111.,  showed  a  large 
lot  of  Houdans,  and  won  every  prize. 

The  above  winnings  are  remarkable  for  the 
"clean  sweeps"  made,  and  is  creditable  for  so 
much  competition  and  in  so  large  a  number  of 
birds. 


A  Littte  Fun. 

'  MAX,"  KING'S  MILMS,  O. 

So  Ho,  Boys!  our  little  friend  comes  out  in 
pink.  O,  I  do  wonder !  No,  it  can't  be  is  it, 
its  ivedding  garment.  Wouldn't  that  be  funny 
though,  boys.  Now,  just  suppose  it  was  so.  I 
don't  believe  we  could  stand  it.  Why !  the  little 
kicker  comes  out  so  complete  and  full  every 
month,  that,  if  it  would  take  in  a  "pard,"  as 
good  as  it  is,  and  double  itself,  it  would  be  more 
than  any  human  being  could  stand.  I  was 
real  downright  glad  last  month  to  see  how 
Jacobs  put  the  "cheap  egg"  question.  I  have 
been  considerably  amused  for  a  year  past  at  the 
way  that  some  of  theboys  "talked,"  about  the 
"cruel  shame"and  the  "injustice"of  high  prices, 
and, at  the  same  time,nearly  every  one  tried  to  get 
in  a  "free  ad.'  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  give  a 
big  "scratch"  on  the  subject,  but  when  I  see  now 
complete,  and  in  a  nut  shell  Jcobs  has  it,  theres 
no  use  for  my  scribble. 


How  Can  We  Do  It? 

A  subscriber,  in  Ohio,  sends  us  the  lollowing 
question  to  answer: 

"One  of  my  neighbors  had  113  chickens,  and 
107  died  in  a  very  short  time.  How  is  that?" 

He  gives  no  symptoms,  no  age,  no  method  of 
management,  not  even  "a  clue,"  as  the  detec- 
tives say,  and  yet  we  must  explain  it.  How  can 
we  do  it?  We  are  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  We 
might  state  that  they  died  of  "mumps,"  but  fear 
we  might  be  mistaken. 


Failure  of  Eggs  to  Hatch. 

Hearing  so  much  complaint  and  having  been 
written  to  very  frequently  about  this  subject,  it 
has  suggested  this  article,  says  R.  E.  Henshiejn 
Fanciers'  Review.  There  seems  to  be  more  com- 
plaint each  year  about  this,  and  there  are  so 
many  failures  of  this  kind  that  it  has  discouraged 
a  large  number  of  breeders  so  much  that  they 
have  quit  breeding  fowls  and  it  lias  hurt  the  sale 
of  eggs  to  a  great  extent  as  parties  do  not  like  to 
pay  out  a  couple  of  dollars  for  a  setting  of  eggs 
and  perhaps  fail  to  get  any  chicks  or  only  a  cou- 
ple and  perhaps  those  are  puny.  There  are 
several  causes  why  the  eggs  fail  to  hatch.  The 
first  and  greatest  cause  we  believe  to  be  the  use 
of  immature  stock  fowls.  A  fowl  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped especially  of  the  larger  breeds  under  18 
months  and  most  of  our  breeders  sell  all  their 
stock  as  soon  as  they  get  about  this  age  as  they 
claim  they  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  a  younger 
fowl.  Now  here  they  are  mistaken  as  a  two  year 
old  hen  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  a  pullet  and  the 
number  of  chicks  hatched  will  be  greater  as  well 
as  stronger  and  make  finer  chicks,  and  even  if 
they  did  not  lay  quite  as  many  eggs  the  increased 
per  cent,  of  chicks  produced  would  better  satisfy 
a  breeder's  customers  and  will  help  to  increase 
the  egg  sales  instead  of  as  at  present  to  de- 
crease them. 

Another  cause  is  the  great  demand  for  fowls 
that  a  breeder  does  not  take  the  pains  to  cull  out 
his  flock  properly,  only  using  the  most  vigorous 
males  and  largest  and  best  females,  another 
cause  is  the  mating  of  too  many  females  with  one 
male.  This  all  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the 
males.  Some  can  be  mated  with  a  dozen  fe- 
males, whereas  others  cannot  be  mated  to  over 
six  or  eight.  Care  should  be  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter and  each  breeder  after  lie  lias  mated  his 
yards,  watch  and  see  how  attentive  the  male 
is,  and  if  he  is  sluggish,  a  couple  of  the  females 
should  be  taken  from  him.  Another  cause  is  not 
the  proper  amount  of  exercise.  A  fowl  should 
be  kept  busy;  if  your  runs  are  small  so  they  do 
not  get  the  exercise  that  way,  you  shou'.d  cover 
up  their  dry  feed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
have  to  scratch  for  it;  this  keeps  them  from  be- 
ing idle,  and  keeps  them  from  getting  too  fat, 
and  fat  will  also  cause  the  eggs  not  to  hatch. 
Another  reason  is  that  in  the  winter  season  the 
hens  are  forced  to  lay  on  account  of  the  eggs 
which  bring  a  good  price,  and  nearly  every" 
breeder  wishes  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  his  fowls.  This  forcing  business  should  never 
be  allowed,  especially  with  the  fowls  that  you 
wish  for  breeding  purposes,  as  it  decreases  the 
vitality  of  the  fowls,  and  will  make  puny  chicks 
out  of  the  eggs  that  do  hatch.  Still  another 
cause  is  our  long  and  cold  winter  weather;  the 
fowls  are  kept  in  their  houses  a  good  part  of  the 
time  and  do  not  get  the  proper  amount  of  exer- 
cise, so  that  when  they  are  turned  out  in  the 
spring  their  vitality  has  been  decreased  so  that 
it  takes  them  several  weeks  to  recuperate,  but 
as  the  season  advances  this  cause  is  lessened. 


Cooked  and  Uncooked. 

The  French  perform  many  experiments  with 
poultry,  and  give  more  attention  to  utility  than 
to  fancy  points,  yet  no  people  breed  their  birds 
truer  to  feathers  than  they.  The  Poultry  World 
states  that  at  the  poultry  exhibition,  dressed 
poultry  received  marked  attention.  It  also 
says: 

"We  may  expect  to  see  this  feature  added  to 
our  poultry  shows,"  which  is  just  what  the 
Poultry  Keeper  long  ago  advocated,  and 
which  is  "taking  root"  to  grow.  Think  of  more 
than  five  hundred  contributors,  and  between 
two  and  three  thousand  specimen  of  fowls, 
geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  pigeons  and  Guinea  fowls, 
all  ready  for  ceoking!  Around  the  room  were 
sloping  tables  covered  with  blue  paper,  upon 
which  the  fowls  were  laid,  while  double  stands 
of  the  same  kind  were  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  four  specimens,  and  was 
separated  from  the  others  by  painted  billets  of 
wood,  while  on  the  walls  were  neatly  painted 
devices  containing  the  names  of  the  classes  and 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  produced. 
The  sum  of  four  thousand  francs  was  devoted  to 
prizes,  besides  medals  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze. 
The  grand  prize  consisted  of  a  large  gold  medal 
and  "one  thousand  francs.  The  awards  were 
marked  by  means  of  oval  cast-iron  tablets, 
painted  blue,  with  the  raised  letters  picked  out 
in  gold  color.  The  fowls  were  divided  into  five 
classes:  La  Bresse.  La  Fleche,  Houdan,  Creve- 
coeurs,  and  all  other  varieties.  The  La  Bresse 
headed  the  list^with  600  lots,  with  200  of  the 
Houdans,  200  of  the  Crevecceurs  and  150  La 
Fleche.  Forty  and  fifty  francs  were  asked  and 
easily  obtained  for  prize  geese  and  turkeys ;  and 
fowls  that  had  obtained  medals  were  marked  in 
the  morning  after  the  exhibition  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  than  thirty-six  francs  each. 

At  the  Agriculturist's  dinner  held  during  the 
show  the  comparative  merits  of  two  breeds,  the 
La  Bresse  and  the  Crevecceurs,  were  warmly 
discussed,  and  such  questions  as  their  feeding, 
cost,  age  and  market  price  were  enlarged  upon. 
The  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  various  modes  of 
cookery  came,  at  last  under  discussion,  and  the 
question  mooted  became  too  subtle  and  various 


to  be  decided  without  an  adjourned  meeting 
and  more  elaborate  tests.  At  this  adjourned 
meeting  held  January  26th,  1865,  five  specimens 
of  each  of  the  three  breeds,  La  Bresse,  Creve- 
cceurs and  Houdans,  were  selected  for  special 
comparison,  with  the  following  results: 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT. 

La  Bresse.  Crevecceur.  Houdan, 
lbs.  oz.      lbs.  oz.     lbs.  oz. 

Uuprepared  6   12         4   11       5  4 

Prepared  for  cook  6     5M       3    14        4  3 
Cooked   3     3M       2   12%     2  15M 

Or  to  state  the  result  in  another  way,  the  loss 
per  cent,  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

La  Bresse.  Crevecceur.  Houdan. 
Preparing  for  cook,  20.98        17.58  20.32 

In  cooking  40.68        28.42  28  83 

Total  loss  per  cent.. 52.51        40.95  44.32 

The  Crevecceur  chickens  are  stated  to  have 
been  younger  than  their  rivals,  and  on  that  ac- 
count to  have  lost  less  weight,  since  the  fatting 
process  had  not  been  carried  so  far  in  their 
case.  If  such  exhibitions  should  become  a  fea- 
ture of  American  poultry  raising  we  might  look 
for  the  development  of  varieties  of  fowls,  if  in- 
deed we  do  not  already  possess  them,  which 
would  be  for  our  country  "what  the  La  Fleche, 
Houdan,  Crevecceur  and  La  Bresse  are  for 
France,  suited  to  the  climate  and  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  markets  of  this  country.  With- 
out such  comparisons  as  exhibitions  of  this  char- 
acter would  compel,  it  must  remain  difficult  to 
settle  the  relative  merits  of  American  breeds  of 
fowls  for  the  table,  and  our  knowledge  of  them 
must  remain  more  or  less  vague,  depending 
largely  upon  the  conflicting  testimony  of  inter- 
ested parties.  Who  can  say  which  is  the  best 
American  table  fowl  to-day  ?  What  Standards 
of  judging  have  we?  In  what  way  is  the  Ameri- 
can taste  upon  this  subject  to  be  settled? 


Meat  Biscuit. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  making  meat 
biscuits,  which  will  be  found  excellent  for  poul- 
try as  a  substitute  for  ground  meat.  Smaller 
quantities  may  be  made  as  preferred,  but  the 
wholesale  method  is  to  kill  a  good  fat  ox,  bleed 
him  and  skin  him :  cut  all  the  meat,  fat  and  lean, 
clean  off  the  bones  and  chop  this  meat  into 
small  pieces,  mixing  the  fat  and  lean  well  to- 
gether; add  to  this  mess,  clean,  raw  onions, 
chopped,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of 
onions  to  a  pound  of  meat;  mix  the  meat  and 
onions  well  together,  and  pass  the  mixture 
through  a  mincing  machine  similar  to  a  sausage 
machine.  Add  to  this  minced  material  as  much 
dry  wheaten  flour  as  it  will  take  up  with  adhe- 
sion. Mix  well  and  roll  and  cut  or  press  into 
biscuits  of  suitable  size  about  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Bake  the  biscuits,  without  burning, 
in  a  suitable  wire  or  other  frame  work  in  an 
ordinary  baking  oven.  When  baked,  pack  and 
seal  them  in  tin  canisters  holding  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds  each.  These  operations  succeed 
each  other  as  closely  and  rapidly  as  the  manu- 
facturer will  permit. 


GARDINER'S  MEDICATED 

HAMBURG  MOSS  LITTER. 

A  new 
prepa- 
ration 
r  e  c  o  rn- 
rn  e  n  d  e  d  by 
leading  poultry- 
men  for  Incubators* 
Poultry  Houses  and  Runs. 
Nests,  Shipping;  Eggs,  etc. 
In  softness  and  elasticity  this  prepa- 
ration is  unsurpassed,  and  it  is  med-  , 
ieated  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it., 
absolutely  vermin  proof.  Per 
bag  (3  bushels),  51.25;  6  bags, $5.50;  W( 
bags,  $10.00;  20  bags,  $19.00;  free, 
on  board  cars  Philadelphia.  Sam- 
ple by  mail,  10  cents. 

NEST-EGG  GOURD. 

Packet  5  cents ;  12  for  50  cents. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES, 

Ground  BeeT 

Scraps,  fresh  and 
pure  at  all  times. 
Pure  Ground 
Oyster  Shells, 
Cracked 
Pon  1  try  . 
Bone.  Bone  i 
Meal.  and« 
everything  else  in  this  line,  of  the  best  quality  and  a 
lowest  prices.  We  have  large  facilities  for  the  manu 
facture  of  Poultry  Supplies.   Send  for  trade  price-list 

MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER. 

We  offer  the  true  Mammoth,  as  long  as  stock  last 
at  $2.75  per  bushel,  75  cts.  per  peck,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Phili 
delphia.    By  mail,  large  pkt.  10  cents,  quart  25  cent 

JOHN  GARDINER  fit  CO., 

North  Thirteenth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pt 
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Silver  Spangled  Hainburgs. 

The  cut  of  the  pair  of  Silver  Spangled  Ham- 
burgs  on  this  page  is  from  Mr.  J.  K.  Brabazon, 
Delavan,  Wis.  Mr.  Brabazon  not  only  breeds 
Hainburgs,  but  Dominiques,  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  Brahnias,  Gaines,  Polish, 
Bantams,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  varieties.  He  won  on  nearly  all  of 
his  breeds  at  Chicago,  111.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  at  the  Chicago,  18S8,  show, 
with  the  temperature  way  clown  below  zero. 
Made  numerous  exhibits,  beating  some  of  the 
crack  exhibitors, and  showing  the  bestLangshan 
ever  seen  in  the  Chicago  shows.  He  is  a  reliable 
breeder,  endeavors  to  please  his  customers,  and 
can  fill  any  kind  of  an  order  that  may  be  sent 
hiin. 


Barney's  White  Wyandottes. 

The  beautiful  illustration  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes, on  our  first  page,  is  from  Mr.  Earl 
Barney,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  whose  reputation 
as  a  breedes  is  world-wide.  His  special  breeds 
are  White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes, Brown  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns  and 
Black  Leghorns  To  attempt  to  mention  the 
prizes  he  has  won  would  be  a  task.  New  York, 
Boston,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  and  o  t  h  e  r 
large  shows  have  drop- 
ped the  prizes  into  his 
hands.  We  know  Mr. 
Barney  personally,and 
though  lie  has  been  a 
breeder  for  years,  we 
have  never  yet  re- 
ceived a  single  com- 
plaint against  him, 
although  he  does  a 
large  business. 

The  cut  we  give  was 
sent  us  at  our  request, 
and  in  replying  Mr.B. 
gives  some  valuable 
bints  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  breed  White 
Wyandottes.  H  i  s 
letter  is  a  valuable 
one.  and  is  as  follows: 
"I  forward  a  new  cut 
this  day  and  hope  it 
will  please  you.  It  has 
been  inspected  and 
pronounced  by  good 
judges  of  White  Wy- 
andottes as  a  fine  one, 
if  not  the  finest.  The 
male  scored  this  sea- 
son %%  points,  with 
one  point  cut  on 
weight.  I  have  fifty 
females  mated  up  that 
are  the  best  in  Amer- 
ica— fine  combs,  red 
ear  lobes,  clean,  waxy 
yellow  shanks,  opaque 
white  plumage,  fine, 
bright,  clear  eyes,  etc. 
I  have  bred  them  with 
great  care,  discarding 
all  that  were  not  right 
up  to  the  mark,  and 
buying  every  bird  at 
the  shows  that  was 
right  up  in  the  fine 
points,  and  have  not 
stopped  for  price.  I 
did  well  at  Buffalo, 
and  won  at  Lee,Mass., 
nine  first  prizes,  out 
of  a  possible  ten  firsts. 
It  was  a  fine  show  at 

Lee,  and  a  red  hot  competition  on  Brown 
Leghorns.  These  birds  are  my  idea  of  form, and 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  judges,  as  the 
birds  scored  way  up  this  season.  My  Wyandottes 
are  compact  in  form,  short  tails,  short  backs, 
broad  breasts,  deep  bodies,  and  medium  length 
of  shanks.  I  do  not  like  long  backs,  high  tails, 
or  long  legs.  I  want  every  part  bulky  and 
compact — short  toes  and  fine,  waxy  yellow 
shanks.  I  am  working  hard  to  get  this  breed 
up  to  all  the  standard  requirements.  Some 
specimens  pronuced  each  season  are  ruined 
by  over-fattening  for  the  required  weight  at  the 
-  exhibitions.  There  is  but  one  way  to  get  weight. 
It  is  to  have  patience,  and  not  to  show  the  best 
birds  that  are  under  weight,  but  keep  them  at 
home,  hatch  early,  and  give  them  the  best  care, 
and  produce  size  in  that  way,  and  not  by  cross- 
ing, as  a  fine  type  is  now  established,  and  all 
that  is  now  wanted  is  size,  and  early  hatching 
and  the  best  care  will  in  a  few  years  bring  them 
up  in  weight.  Better  take  your  weight  out  at 
the  shows  and  save  your  fine  specimens,  than  to 
win  the  prizes  and  lose  your  bird.  I  will  now 
explain  to  you  why  the  breeder  of  Wyandottes 
says:  'Well,  I  always  hatch  my  finest  Wyan- 
dottes late  in  the  season.'  The  reason  tvhy  he 
cannot  tell,  but  I  will  tell  you.  He  killed  his 
early  breeders  at  the  shows,  and  the  pullets 
that  were  too  small  for  him  to  show,  commenced 
late  in  the  season  to  lay,  and  their  stock  was 
hatched  late.  That  is  where  he  gets  those 
-under-sized  beauties  that  he  tells  about,  as  he 
killed  all  the  good  breeding  qualities  of  his  early 


breeding  birds  at  the  shows  by  cramming  them 
with  everything  that  would  put  on  weight  so 
as  to  win.  I  say  go  slow  and  sure.  They  are 
still  a  new  breed.  Give  them  time  to  mature 
Give  them  weight,  not  flaxseed  and  lead  sinkers 
The  man  that  has  no  patience  better  keep  out  of 
the  poultry  business.  He  must  first  learn  to 
drive  a  hog  to  a  four  mile  market,  on  a  dustv 
road,  without  an  evil  word,  and  with  the  same 
good  nature  put  the  old  stovepipe  together  in 
the  fall.  When  he  can  do  these  tilings  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  he  can  feel  that  he  is  in  shape 
to  tackle  the  poultry  business. 

"The  new  cut  is  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Lee,  of  a  trio  of 
my  White  Wyandottes,  -Great  Eastern  King  ' 
'Snow  Queen'  (the  outer  one)  and  'Silver 
Maid.'  -Great  Eastern  King'  scored,  with  a 
one  point  weight  cut,  96^,  and  his  mates  96  to 
9/.  One  of  my  White  Wyandotte  cocks  scored 
(not  counting  weight  cut)  95%,  and  four  old 
h,ens i93'4, 94?M.  94%,  and  90%,  which  is  good  tor 
old  White  Wyandotte  hens.  My  White  Wyan- 
dotte pullets,  this  season,  ran  from  9314  to  97 
points  each.  I  have  about  fifty  White  Wyan- 
dotte females  mated  up  this  season,  scoring  92 
to  97  points  each,  most  of  them  94  to  95.  The 
males  heading  these  yards  score  92U  upward.  I 
raise  a  larger  number  of  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes and  Brown  Leghorns  than  I  do  of  White 
Wyandottes  or  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  as 


SILVER  SPANCLED  HAMBURCS. 

From  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

there  is  more  demand  for  them  with  me.  At 
present,my  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Brown 
Leghorns  have,  for  their  accommodation,  on  my 
place,  over  6000  square  feet  of  floor  room, in  good 
comfortable  buildings,  built  as  well -as  any 
ordinary  dwelling,  wainscoted  with  matched 
boards,  and  lathed  and  plastered,  well  glazed 
and  ventilated,  all  made  of  the  best  pine  novelty 
siding,  with  a  four-inch  air  space  side  walls.  I 
raised  about  1500  chickens  last  season,  and  now 
have  only  my  breeding  stock  left,  having  sold 
clean  out  of  mv  surplus  White,  Black  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  and" White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes, and  have  to  return  money  about  every 
day  for  cockerels  of  the  above  varieties.  I  have 
also  had  to  return  money  for  large  orders  of 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  I  now  only  have  left 
my  choice  breeders  and  hope  this  season  to  turn 
out  a  much  larger  number  of  chickens  than  last. 
To  raise'as  many  choice  birds  as  I  do,  and  sell 
clean  out  as  I  have  done,  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  is  proof  positive  that  the  poultry 
business  nays  well  for  those  who  properly 
manage  it'.  The  surest  way  is  to  start  right  and 
work  for  a  successful  breeder  who  has  experi- 
ence, learn  from  him  wherein  lays  the  profit  and 
losses,  then  start  in  for  yourself.  With  the  ex- 
perience which  you  have  reaped  by  the  sweat  of 
your  brow,  not  bv  the  cash  from  your  pocket 
book,  build  properly,  and  in  the  best  location, 
use  the  best  system  of  ventilation,  feed 
properly,  study  the  wants  and  comfort  of  your 
poultry,  and  remember  in  summer  that  there  is 
a  winter  before  you,  and  lay  in  your  rowen  hay 


and  dry  earth.  If  you  are  breeding  for  the 
fancy  poultry  business,  only  breed  the  varieties 
you  most  fancy.  You  will  never  make  a  success 
by  breeding  a  variety  that  you  do  not  like,simply 
because  there  seems  to  be  money  in  them.  A 
fancier  must  love  to  breed  a  variety,  and  breed 
it  up  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  as  his  mind 
must  study  them  well,  so  as  to  properly  mate 
them. 

Hamburg  Moss  Litter. 

A  new  substance  for  nests,  and  also  as  scratch- 
ing material,  has  been  on  the  market  by  John 
Gardner  &  Co  ,  seedsmen,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
It  is  highly  scented,  and  repels  lice.  It  seems 
just  the  thing  to  keep  lice  out  of  nests.  Dr.  G. 
D.  Johnson,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  who  has  one 
of  the  largest  hen  farms  in  that  section,  and  who 
is  well  known  as  a  breeder  and  writer,  thus 
gives  his  opinion  of  it  : 

"Medicated  Hamburg  Moss  Litter  has  been 
used  very  successfully  in  Europe,  of  late,  by 
poultrymen,  for  keeping  the  houses  and  runs 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  in  the  Incubators 
for  packing  instead  of  sawdust,  and  also  for  the 
young  chicks  to  run  about  on  in  the  sleeping 
houses  and  runs,  as 
well  as  for  nests,  runs, 
and  for  the  poultry 
house  generally.  It  is 
not  only  a  splendid 
article  for  these  pur- 
poses, absorbing  as  it 
does  all  moisture  and 
ammonia,  and  hus- 
banding all  possible 
warmth  and  comfort, 
but  it  makes  a  splendid 
manure  when  cleaned 
out,  being  entirely  free 
from  all  weeds,  and 
possessing  very  valua- 
ble fertilizing  proper- 
ties, commanding  a 
much  higher  price  than 
m  a  n  u  r  e  from  the 
poultry  yard  generally 
does.  It  has  been  used 
here  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  original 
state  (as  it  arrives 
from  abroad)  by  stable 
keepers  for  bedding 
their  horses,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time 
when  it  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  this 
purpose,  as  all  who 
have  tried  it  are  unan- 
imous in  their  praise 
of  its  good  qualities. 
This  valuable  prepara- 
tion is  now  being  in- 
troduced into  the 
United  States  in  a 
specially  prepared 
state  for  poultry 
houses,  etc.  The  Moss 
Litter  is  first  passed 
through  machinery,  to 
render  it  friable  and 
elastic,  after  which  it 
is  medicated  in  order 
to  render  it  vermin 
proof.  vVe  have  used 
it  in  our  own  poultry 
yards  with  best  possi- 
ble results,  and  think 
that,  as  soon  as  its 
•  merits  become  known 

to  poultry  keepers,  its 
use  in  every  poultry  yard  in  the  country  is  only 
a  matter  of  time.  Messrs.  John  Gardner  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  are  the  manufacturers,  they 
having  erected  special  machinery  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  valuable  production,  in  order  to 
reduce  it  into  the  best  possible  condition  and  to 
render  it  vermin  proof  by  medication.  When 
imported,  Moss  Litter  is  rough,  hard  and  flaky  ; 
the  special  preparation  reduces  it  to  a  fine,  soft, 
friable  condition.  For  incubators,  runs,  nests, 
shipping  eggs,  and  many  other  purposes  which 
will  readily  occur  to  the  poultry  keeper,  there 
is  nothing  'to  compare  with  it  in  softness  and 
elasticity,  while  it  is  medicated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  absolutely  vermin  proof.  The 
manufacturers  offer  it  at  prices  so  low,  as  to. 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  I  advise  your 
readers  to  send  for  a  sample  of  this  and  try  it, 
as  we  are  certain  all  poultry  keepers  will  find 
it  useful  in  many  ways." 

We  inspected  Dr.  Johnson's  yards,  and  found 
him  enthusiastic  over  the  merits  of  the  moss 
litter.  No  lice  could  be  found  in  his  houses  or 
nests,and  the  material  makes  a  soft.fine,  spongy 
nest  bed.  A  few  handfuls  scattered  over  the 
floor  gives  a  pleasant  odor,  destroying  the  foul 
odor  of  the  poultry  house.  We  also  brought  a 
quantity  away  with  us,  which  we  find  excellent. 
A  remedy  for  the  lice  pest  is  something  needed 
by  every  poultry  raiser. 
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Gravel  and  Shells. 

A  strong  point  is  made  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Buekland, 
Susquehanna  Depot,  Pa.,  in  favor  of  feeding 
shells.  We  give  his  letter  in  order  to  show,  that 
though  we  have  answered  just  such  letters  be- 
fore, yet  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  resort  to 
them  again.  Mr.  B.,  says: 
•'I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  comments  on 
shells  that  I  see  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  at 
times.  I  am  not  what  I  seem  to  be— a  crank  on 
shells,  but  do  like  to  see  different  opinions  of 
every  one,  and  the  onlv  way  to  get  them,  as  I  see, 
is  to  stick  to  a  subject.  Now  my  hens  have 
plenty  of  gravel,  as  there  is  a  gravel  bank  with- 
in thirty  rods  of  the  house,  and  in  the  fall  I  save 
up  half  a  barrel  for  winter,  and  give  it  when 
the  hens  are  confined,  in  the  summer  as  well.  A 
little  more  on  shells,  and  I  give  it  up.  First, 
does  a  flock  of  hens  require  auy  more  grit  that 
are  laving,  than  those  that  do  not,  providing 
they  are  fed  the  same?  Now,  my  hens  have  free 
run  everv  dav  until  the  crops  begin  to  come  up. 
then  they  are  shut  up  until  just  at  night,  and 
have  a  run  on  a  plowed  field  of  two  acres,  with 
a;iarge  garden.  When  thev  are  laying  they  eat  just 
thribble  of  the  shells  than  when  they  are  nor. 
As  to  shells  the  size  of  corn  I  line  to  have  mine 
eat  them.  Mine  are  finer  than  buckwheat. 
This  morning,  when  I  opened  the  door,  one  of 
them  went  ■  for  the  shells  before  eating  her 
breakfast,  and  there  is  plenty  of  grit  in  Penn- 
sylvania soil.  Now  will  some  one  please  ex- 
plain why  grit  does  not  show  on  shells 
of  the  eggs  just  the  same  as  clam  shells  does.  I 
have  brought  in  egas  to-day  that  were  covered 
with  fine  white  specks,  and  until  that  is  explod- 
ed, I  shall  stick  to  the  shell  theory,  for  a  hen 
does  not  eat  that  which  she  does  not  want,  and 
I.  for  one.  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were 
just  as  fine-birds  reared  in  dry  goods  boxes  as  in 
fine  houses.  A  first-class  house  does  not  make 
first  class  birds  always.  I  breed  for  pleasure : 
have  nothing  for  sale  at  present.  "When  I  do  I 
will  be  a  man  and  advertise,  and  not  tell  what 
kind  of  birds  that  I  keep  in  writing  every  piece 
for  a  paper."' 

Gravel,  as  usually  found  in  most  soils,  has 
been  rounded  by  the  air,  water  and  heat, 
through  wear  and  tear.  Unless  sharp  it  is  value- 
less. As  soon  as  the  fowl  rounds  a  sharp  sub- 
stance in  the  gizzard  it  is  voided.  Hence  the 
hens  prefer  sharp  shells  to  round  gravel- 
The  reason  they  eat  more  shells  when  laying  (or 
more  sharp  grit  of  any  kind.JJis  because,  when 
laving,  more  food  is  required,  and  consequently 
more  digestion  and  assimilation.  Because  an 
eue  has  specks  or  flakes  of  lime  on  the  shell  does 
not  imply  that  it  is  due  to  feeding  shells,  as  we 
have  see'n  the  same  thing  when  no  oyster  shells 
were  given.  It  may  be  in  the  food  also.  As  a 
rule,  such  hens  are  fat.  Now,  some  kinds  of 
gravel  are  limestone,  and  of  the  same  composi- 
tion as  oyster  shells.  There  are  millions  of  hens 
that  never  saw  an  oyster  shell  and  they  do  not 
lav  soft-shell  eggs.  " 


Awards  at  Dover,  Del. 

At  the  Dover,  Del..  Show,  held  recently,  the 
display  was  good,  but  preparations  are  made  for 
a  larger  display  this  season.  The  principal 
prizes  were  won" as  follows: 

H.  S.  Lawton,  Still  Pond.Md.,  first  on  Brahmas 
and  several  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorns. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Johnson,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  won  all 
the  Minorca  prizes  and  also  Langshans. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del.,  won  on  Ham- 
burgs  and  Wyandottes.  and  showed  fine  birds. 

B.  A.  Fox.  Cramer  Hill,  N.  J.,  won  the  honors 
on  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  birds  were  judged  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and 
the  show  room  was  well  filled.  We  hope  our 
friends  throughout  Delaware.  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  will  turn  out  this  fall  and  make  the 
next  show  still  larger.  A  large  hall  has  been 
built  by  the  Delaware  Fair  managers  for  the 
poultry  department,  and  the  premiums  will  be 
liberal.  The  premiums  were  paid  cash  on  the 
ground. 


The  Syracuse  Awards. 

Svracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  not  behind  her  sister 
cities  in  holding  a  great  show  this  year,  and  the 
competition  was  strong.  The  Waterville  fan- 
ciers, Waterville,  New  York,  won  the  highest 
honors  on  Light  Brahmas,  as  well  as  winning  on 
Plymouth  Roefes. 

F.  E.  Dawley.  Elbridge.  New  York,  did  not  al- 
low any  one  but  himself  to  win  on  Dominiques, 
as  well" as  winning  on  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Knapp  Bros.,  Fabius,  New7  York,  and  Water- 
ville Fanciers  alternately  swept  the  field  on 
White  Leghorns. 

E.  W.  Mosher,  Aurora,  New  York,  and  the 
Waterville  Fanciers  were  the  principal  winners 
on  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Willard  Knapp,  Fabius,  New  York,  won  on 
Black  Minorcas. 

The  managers  propose  to  surpass  themselves 
next  season,  and  have  the  largest  show  ever  held 
in  New  York  State. 


Egg  Shells  and  Breeds. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  sends  us  a 
letter  on  the  above  subject,  relating  to  some  ex- 
periments made  by  him,  which  we  present 
below : 

"Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  egg 
production,  and  of  late,  especially,  on  the  'shell 
question.'  Here  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  article  on  this  topic, 
in  the  Januarv  'Poultry  Keeper,'  that  should 
be  read  by  a'll  interested  in  the  production  of 
eggs.  This  article  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
poultry  literature.  Still  1  doubt  if  the  exper- 
ience of  any  one  person  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  a  certain  prescribed  routine  system  of  feed- 
ing is  the  most  perfect,  and  applicable  to  all 
flocks.  I  find  that  the  purpose  for  which  fowls 
are  bred,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  An 
egg  producing  fowl,  like  the  Leghorn,  requires, 
during  the  laving  period,  a  different  course  of 
treatment  from  the  larger  breeds  that  are  bred 
chiefly  for  their  carcass.  As  an  instance,  one 
experiment  I  made  with  Light  Brahmas.  A  pen 
of  these  fowls  were  fed  in  the  morning  with 
wheat  bran  and  corn  meal.half  aud-half  by  bulk, 
mixed  and  scalded.  During  the  day|they  were  fur- 
nished with  oats,  and  sometimes  wheat  thrown 
among  straw,  thus  giving  them  healthy  exercise. 
At  night  they  were  given  little  corn.  These  fowls 
were  confined,  but  in  a  yard  so  large  that  they 
had  plenty  of  grass  to  feed  on.  Now  with  this 
treatment,  those  Brahmas  would  shell  out  good 
solic-shelled  eggs  right  along,  while  Leghorns, 
with  the  same  surroundings,  required  the  addi- 
tion of  bone  to  their  ration  to  enable  them  to 
produce  perfect  eggs.  They  would  actually  run 
out  of  shell  material.  I  experimented  with  them 
several  time,  w  ithholding  the  bone  ration 
would  soon  cause  them  to  lay  thin-shelled  eggs, 
and  eventually  soft  ones.  Supplying  the  bone 
would  always  correct  this  tendency.  The  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  fowls  may  be  compared  with 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle.  The  ration  for  a 
milk  producing  animal  may  be  given  to  a  beef 
producing  one,  but  'the  business'  isn't  there. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  The  effect  intimates  the 
reverse  of  the  darkey's  order  when  he  visited 
the  butcher  shop:  'Say,  Mistah  Butchaw,  jist 
gimme  a  nickel's  worf  b'  plain  sawsige;  dis  dar- 
key can  furnish  de  casin.' " 

What  is  stated  above  is  just  what  we  have  long 
been  endeavoring  to  teach  that  breeds  differ. 
The  same  treatment  to  a  Leghorn  will  not  ans- 
wer for  a  Brahma.  The  poultry  business  is  a 
study.  It  means  something  more  than  "throw- 
ing down  corn  to  chickens.''  Yet  there  are 
those  who  keep  dunghills,  instead  of  learning 
the  breeds  and  their  characteristics.  Mr.  Al 
len's  letter  shows  that  persons  may  differ  in 
their  opinion,  even  dispute  points,  and  yet  each 
be  right  from  his  particular  standpoint.  It  de- 
pends on  the  breed  you  keep.  Just  which  breed 
to  keep  is  what  we  are  discussing  every  month. 
It  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Everything  cannot 
be  put  plainly  on  paper.  But  we  can  talk  about 
it  and  get  ideas  from  each  other. 


c 


PEEK.  GLASGOW.  I IX.,  2  SETTINGS 

•  of  Eggs  $1.50  from  P.  Ducks,  B.  Leg.  W.  P.  Rs. 


w. 


WYAXBOTTE  EGGS  81.50  PER  15 

$2  50  per  30.  C.  Moudy,  Thurlow,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


CROSBYACOLLISS.37  Franklin  St  .Chicago, 
and  Viola,  IUs.,  Wyan.P.R.Eggs,S1.25,  13,  26,  S2. 


For  Sale.— Eggs  from  Pure  Lang,  and  Legs., 
per  13;  $3  per  26. 


E.  G.Binford,  CarnieL  Ind 


Look  Oat!  Get  the  Best,  G.,  W.  and  S.  Wvan. 
Eggs  at  S4, ?2  & S2 per  13.  H.T.Beatty,  Massillon,  O. 


K 


ate  Baker,  Clavton,  Mich.,  L.  Wvan.  and  P.  R. 
Cockerels,  $1.50;  P.  R.  Trio,  $3.  Eggs  SLper  13. 


Anconas  Red  Caps,  Mins.,  Wyans.  &  Games. 
Eggs.  SI  and  S3.  L.C.Beatty,  Washington,  N.J. 


E 


GGS  51-50  per  13.  W.  and  L.  Wyndottes,  P.  R's. 
S.  C.  B.  Legs.      J.  C.  HITE,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


E 


GGS  from  Pure  L. Brahs.,  B.  Langs.,  S2perl3.P. 
Dks,  $1.50    13.  Mrs. B.F.Scott, Burlington,  Kan. 


F 


ine  D.  Brahs.  Wyans.,  Langs.,  (in  pairs),  $1.50; 
Eggs  S2  per  15.      J.  E.  Schooler,  Grant  City,  Mo. 


IXE  Laying,  Prize  Winning,  P.  Rocks  and  W. 
Leghorns.  G.E.  Chalfant,  Brooklyn  ViUage,  O. 

4         J— Whizz!:  15 eggs.  81.50;  W.l'.Kks.  S.Wvan., 
\J     R.C.W.Legs.    W.D.Hall,  WeUington.Ohio. 

T.  Browx,  Davenport.  Ia.,  Leghorn  Eggs  or 
>  Cockerels,  $1:  L.  Bran,  eggs  or  Cockerels,Sl.25. 


F 


M 


Mr.  C.  J.  Ward, Chicago. writes  us  that  he  has 
had  difficulty  securing  standards,  the  first  edi- 
tion being  exhausted  and  the  second  now  on 
press.  The  delay  was  beyond  his  control,  but  as 
soon  as  possible  the  standards  ordered  will  be 
forwarded. 


Mr.  E.  Horley,  Vienna,  Ont.,  Can.,  claims  a 
receipt  for  preserving  eggs  for  eighteen  months 
which  he  will  send  for  ten  cents. 


H 


C.  CU3IBY,  Glasgow,  111.  Pure  hred  L. 
•  Brahmas  and  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs $1  per  15. 


GOIDEX  Wyandottes  Eggs  from  Prize  winners, 
only  S3  per  13.    E.  O.  TillEM,  Vail,  Iowa. 


CJ-|  f\f\ pays  for  a  setting  of  Croflet's  B  Leghorn 
fSliUU  eggs  of  Francis  Hardix,  Derby,  Ind. 


w 


F.R.W.Wvan.Eggs.  S1.50 per  13. 5  other  breeds 
•  §1,  13.C.H.  Watson, Newtown,  Bucks  Co., Pa. 


BRAHMAS  exclu.  Williams'  strain.  Eggs  SI. 50 
.per  H.C.T.Downing.Box  1611,  West  Chester.Pa. 


r R.CRAIG,  309  Brookside  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
•  Ind. Breeder  of  high-class  Bl. Leg. Eggs  for  sale 


s 


IEVER  WY.4SDOTTE    EGGS  SI  PER 

setting.   William  Stoeckert,  Monroe,  Mich. 


TT'ggs SI  per  13.— B.  Minorca. It.  C.  B.  Leg's, PR's, 
J_jLt  B's,etc.  Eldred  &  Robinson,  Tekonsha, Mich. 


SEND  2  cent  stamp  for  Valnable  Ponltry 
_  Hand  Rook.  C.  D.SEXS05IAX, 

126  S.  2d  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


EGGS.— Bar.  P.  Rks.,  W.  Wyans.,  L.  Brah.,  B 
Turk's  and  P.  Dks.  M.B.Cloud,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa 


B 


ROSEN  FLIXT  for  Poultry,  $1  per  bu. :  S2  pel- 
oid.  Johx  I.  Mercer,  Leaiiian  Place,  Pa. 


MfUITT  MDTORCAS.  IMPORTED  STOCK. 
WW  n  II  C  JESSE  RORERTS.  Erie.  Pa. 


O  E.  WYANDOTTES.—  High-class  exhibition 
0«  stock.  Eggs  S3  per  13.  A.  T.  Beckett,  Salem  X.  J. 

Wvans.  eggs  S3. 50  per  13  S.  Wyans. SI. 75  per  13:S3 
•  per  26.  Best  stock.  L.  Rice,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


G 


CftPTC  t0  Man,  W  oraan,  Boy  orGirl.  Free.  Drop 
THO  I  O  postal  to  M.  C.  Folger,  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 


Plymouth  Rocks  and  Blk.  Tumbler  Pigeons.  Write 
wliatyou  want.  W.M. \loore,  N.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

AH.  ANDERS.  Kulpsville.  Montgomery  Co77 
•  Pa.,  breeds  Mortimer's  W.  Dorkings,  alsoS. 
C.  B.  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 

HV  C.  ECEERT,  Belleville.  111.,  breeds  of 
•  the  best  Langshans  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
in  the  West.  Four  other  breeds  of  Poultry.  Cir.free. 

LACE  Wyandotte  FggsS3per  13:  B. Cochin, SI. 50 
per  13.    PULLER  &  CO..  Mechanicsburg,  uhio. 


E 


ggs  for  Sale.— S.  C.  B.  Legs.,  S2  per  13:  Lang., 

S3  per  13.  Mrs.  W. H. Merritt,  Lowndeshoro,  Ala. 


Edith  Haight,  Berkshire.  X  Y  ,  Knapp  strain. 
W.  Wyan.  and  W.  Leg.  Eggs  15  for  si. 00.  Satis. 

PEKIN  DECK  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs 
SI. 50  perlS.   H.  D.  Gocld,  Middletown,  X.  Y. 


PERE  Lang,  and  P.  R.  Eggs,  SI  per  13:  B.  Turk, 
eggs,  SI. 50  per  11.    Mrs.E.  J.Bottorff,  Vesta,  Ind. 


w 


rite  W.  A.  Allen  for  prices  of  W.  P.  Rock.  Lang- 
shan  &  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  Harpersfield,  Ohio. 


Celebrated  Rankin  strain  of  P.  Ducks.  Eggs  St 
for  13;  26-S1.75.  G.  M.  Roome,  Lincoln  Park,  X.J. 

EGGS  SI. OO  per  Set.-S.  C.  B.  &  W.  Legs..  Lt. 
Brahs. , imp. P.Dks.  E. Bufflngton, Milburn, X.J. 

WHITE  FOWLS  (Exc.)— Dorkings,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks,  Javas.  Leghorns,  Coch- 
ins, Brahmas,  &c.  TIM.  LEROUX,  Toledo,  O. 


lif  U ITC  LAS'GSHAXS.   Eggs  S3. 00  per  15. 
Will  It      WYANDOTTES.   Eggs  S2. 00  per  15 
CHAS.  T.  THOMAS,  Whitford,  Pa. 


Hawkins  P.  Rocks,  very  best  W.  Wyans.  EggsS2 
per  13:  R.C.B.Legs.    Eggs  ?1.50f<  13:  S2.50|S  26. 
J.  H-  Zook,  Curryville,  Blair  county,  la. 


EGGS  of  White  C.  B.,  S.  B.  Polish,  etc.  First 
prizes:  highest  scoring  Polish,  Cleveland.  l&iS. 
Prices reas.  Cir.free.  P.&  M.  A.Wingerter.  S.Erie,  Pa. 


3a 

Caps 


ED  CAPS,  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  Legs..  B.  Mins. 
Great  Scores.  Winners  everywhere.  Cir.  Eggs. 
S4:others$2:2ndpeus,  SI.  Mihills Bros.,  Akron, O 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L. Brahmas.  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


H 


OVDANS  SPECIALTY.  Send  for  prices  to 
JohuP. Miller,  1225  St.James  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


»  A.  Arebart,  Timberyille,  Va .,  breeder  of  pure 
•  P. Rocks,B. Leghorns,  Houdans.   Circular  free. 


gents  Wanted.— $1  an  hour.  50  new  articles. 
Cata.and  samp.free.C.E.Marshall,  Lockport,  X.Y 


this  month  81  ea.  Eggs   "ORONZE    TtRKETS.  BARRED  PEA". 

from  fancy  fnwlSl  dz.lOvar.  J_>  ROCKS  and  EIGHT  BRAHMAS  a  special- 
box  456,  Hammonton,  X  .J.    ty.       WM.  H.VAXDOREX,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 
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ight  Brahmas.— Eggs  ?l  per  13.  Fowls  for  sale 
Jin  fall.   Albert  N.Doane, Gainesville,  N.Y. 


M 


t.  Olive  Poultry  Yards. —Eggs  only.  Circular  2 
.cts.  C.  G.  Schroeder,  Mt.  Olive,  Ills. 


R 


C.  B.  Leghorns.— Eggs  for  sale  at  SI  per  set- 
•ting.  W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hainmonton,  N.  J 


Prize  W.  Minorcas.— Score  92  \  to  95.  Write  for 
prices.     W.  L.  Carncross,  Plainville,  N.  Y. 


( 


hoice  W.  and  S.  Wyandotte  fowls  $1  up. 
Eggs  $1  per  15.  I.  W.  WjiEKS,  West  Cleveland, 


s 


oldiers'  Home  Poultry  Yards.  Wyans.  aspecialty. 
nggs  &  chicks.   Myers  &  Baldwin,  Quincy,  111. 


>EA  FOWLS  for  sale  in  the  fall.  Order  soon. 
K.  WILLIAMS,  Williamsburgh,  lexas. 


'V 


0.  Hart,  Walden,  N.Y.,  breeder  of  B.  P.  Rocks, 
•  Oilman's  strain,  &  W. P.  Rocks,  Frosts'  strain. 

ggsfrom  18  varieties,  standard  bred  fowls.  Write, 
prices  low.       E.  Calkins,  .  tony  Bridge,  Ohio. 

ernon  P.  Yards,  John  McFarland  pro.,  Yallonla, 
Pa.,  W.  &B'd.P.K.  &  BlkLeg.  eggs $1.50 setting. 


A l  >  A  lien,  Meadville,  Pa., AYyans,  Lt. Bralis, 
.  JL  .x\_S.C.W.&R.  C.  B.  Legs.  Send  for  cir. 


hite  and  SilverWyandottesa"d  B.  Minorcas  eggs 
§1  per  13.       Frank  Hardwidge,  Poneto,  lnd. 


E 


ggs  from  Lt.Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Wyans,  and  B. 
Leghs,  §1.2513.  J. L.Walker, Browniugsville,  Md. 


C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  §1.50  for  13;  Brazillian 
Duck  eggs,?2.50  for  11.  R.  H.  Davis,  Somerset,  Pa. 


A 


LL  the  poultry  men  are  buying  those 
.  Itainmonton  Farina.    Send  lor  circular. 


PUKE  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  §1.00,  or  30  for 
$1.50.    Walter  L.  Eccleston,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $3  per  13. 
Write  particulars.  O.S.Compton,  Glen  wood,  Mich 


B 


arred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pitkin's  strain.  Eggs  S3. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Kirkland,  Grand  Forks,  Dak. 


Silver  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale.  §2  for  13.  Ex.  p.  p. 
J.  T.  Dew,  Ads.Ex.Agt.,  Summerlield,  Ohio. 

EGGS.— W.  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Cheap.  Write. 
Satisfaction.    W.  A.  Pier,  Middletield,  N.  Y. 

IiiteP.Rocks.  (  "Frost  &Dirgo:")  W.Wyns. 
5th  yr  Eggs  $2.Dr.W. M.Johnson,  Venango,  Pa. 

EGGS  from  W.  and  L.  Wyns.,  $1.50  per  13.  No.  1 
stock.  H.  Bury,  Pleasantville,  Pa. 


B 


est  Brooder  and  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Circular 
free.      Miller  Purvis,  Cardington,  Ohio 


SC.  It.  LEGHORNS,  the  cream  of  11  years.  Eggs 
•  now  ready.       B.  A.  FOX,  Oramerhill,  N.J. 

EGGS  for  Hatching.  111.  Cat.  free!  F.A.Leonard, 
Door  Creek,  Dane  County,  'Wis. 

~X\T  P-  Rocks.  Eggs S2. 50  per  13;  S.C.B.Legs.,Eggs 
VV  •  ?1.  $  13.  E.G.Bouyer,  Algona,  la. 

T^sgs.— Ex.  high-class  L.B's.,  P.C's.,  P.R's  ,  W. 
JJJ&B.L'S.,  Y& :  &c.  G.  Pleasants,  Wright  City,  Mo. 


¥EKS  BROS.,  Coldwater,  Mich.,  growers 
and  shippers  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  small  fruit. 


$|  for  15  Eggs.  L.  Wyans  , P. Rocks,  S.C.B. Legs., S. 
IS.  Hambs.   Mrs.  Mattie  McNabb,  Norris City, 111. 


E 


GGS.-Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  §2.00. 
P.  Duck,  SI. 50.    Dr.  H.  J.  Scoles,  Knoxville,  la. 


E 


OR  SALE.  Eggs  from  prize  W.  Leghorn  and 
Pekin  Ducks.  Henry  J.  Schaaf,  Brooklyn,  O. 


J§(^0 ~B E i  w* -"SS~ ^;00-  - L-%nsshans« 


F 


Smith,  Oakland,  Pa, 

ORSALE.S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  13  for  75cts; 
26  for  SI. 25. Will  A.Guthrie,  Marion,  MarionCo.,  O 


EGGS— Black  and  White  Cochins,  D.  Brahmas,  S3 
per  13,  or  26  for  §5  W.H.Clark,  Mechanlsburg,  o. 


/^A(i(«.l)EJI  WYANDOTTE  Eggs  forffl»  "I  O 
UUW.  W.  DAGGETT,  Oshkosh,  Wis.^Xii 


.s. 


C.  W.  LEGHORNS  EGGS,  S3  per  13;  $5  per 
26.    W.J.  ANDRUS,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

EGGS  AT    REASONABLE    RATES  from 
Red  Caps  G.Wyan.W.Wyan.  W.  P  Rs,  W.&B1. 
.Minorcas.    Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Box  78,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


SC.    R.  LEGS,  and  W.  Min.  ckls.   SI. 50  each. 
•  Eggsto  hatch.B  P.Rs  and  S.  C.B.Legs.S1.50,  13, 
;$2.50,  26.Stock  first  class  H  W.Gilbert,  Davenport,  la. 


LANGSHANS  exclusively. Choice  Stock.  Eggs  $1 
perl3;?2  per  30.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Brosius,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

LANGSHANS  ?p?n-sI>r?ze-stock-  write  wn- 


lard  Smith,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Thos.P.  Simpson-,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty's  fee  until  Patent 
obtain.  Write  for  Inventor'sGuide 


M 


ETZS  Gape  Worm  Extractor.  Positive  cure 
for  gapes.   Price  50c.   N.  Metz,    Lansdale,  Pa 


s 


C.  B.  LEGHORN  Eggs  that  will  throw  high 
•  scoring  chicks,?!. 50.J.  A. Kister, Mill  Brook,  O. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
.dottes.  Eggs&Chieks  J.P.Smith,  Clifford,  Mich 


GEO.  W.  SCHLOTT,  Canton,  Ohio,  breeds  P. 
Rocks  and  Silver  Laced  Wyan.Eggs  SI  per  13. 


Glendola  Poultry  Asso.,  Glendola,  N.  J.,  (Box 47), 
Breeders  of  the  most  pop.  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 


D.  Engel,  Middleburg,  Md.,  W.Wvandotte,  Lt. 
>B.,  P.Coch.,  Houdan,  P.Rock  &  B.  Turkey  eggs. 


B 


lack  Minorcas.— 1st  at  Bridget  on.  Priceslow, 
Eggs  ready.   Wm.  Hanky,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


F 


Y.  Hopping,  breeder  of  W.F.  B.  Spanish  eggs 
.from  prize  birds.  S2.00  per  13,  Hainmonton,  N  J. 


ISr;  Langshan  or  Wyandotte  eggs,  $1.50;  26  for  S2.00. 
O  PERRY  MARTIN,  Downington,  O. 

lack  Spanish,  (Knapp  strain)  AY.  Leghorns. 
Eggs  $1.00  per  13.     A.  C.  Rapp,  Holland,  N .  J. 


B 


Choice  Eggs  for  Hatching.— P.  R  and  R.  C. 
B.L.,  SI  per  13.  Mrs.  J.  A.Robertson,  Fairdale,  Pa. 


B 


P.  ROCKS  a  specialty  6  years.  Eggs  SI  50  per 
•  13;  82. 50  per  26.    £.  A.  Johnson,  Vermillion,  O. 


Frank  R.  Ecker,  Lowell,  Mich.,  breeder  of  R.  C, 
B.Legs.&  S.  Wyndts.  Eggs  for  Hatching  Cir. free. 


s 


prayersfor  Inc.,  post-paid,  25c.  Eggs.  L.Brah  , 
$1.50.  Stamp  Cir.  H.  A.  Logue,  Cham  Ijersbuig,  Pa. 


TT^or  Sale.— Eggs  from  B.  Javas,  B'wn.  Leghorns. 
XJ  Write  for  prices.     E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  lnd. 


w 


hite Wyans.— 13  eggs  and  two  Cinamonvine 
Potatoes  §1.00  till  May.J.H.Renvers,  Pella,  Iowa 


c 


hoice  Golden  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale  at  S2. 50  V 
13;  $4  per  26.      N.  B.  Forrest,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


OR  SALE.— 100L.  B's.  and  P.  R's.  cheap.  Best 
blood. Eggs  in  Season.  L.Hayman,  Boscobel,  Wis. 


hite  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1.50  per  13. 

A.  H.  SHARPJL ESS,  Catawissa,  P; 


H 


igh  Class  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Fan- 
ciers Club  Box,  150  D.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


A 


A.  Fillebrown,  Ayer,  Mass.,  W.  Plymouth 
•   Rocks.  Send  at  once  for  descriptive  circular. 


is 


1  |    Score  this  winter  by  our  birds.    Cat.  Free. 
8      J.  S.  Macomber&Co.,  St.  Charles,  Minn. 


s 


ingle  Combed  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs,  $2.00  for  15. 
WM.  Vesy,  Jr.,  87  Hoyt  St,.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


and  S.  Laced  Wyandottes  &  W.F.B.  Spanish 
•Fowls  &  eggs  for  sale.  E.G.  Linn,  Monmouth,  111 


FIVE  »  ere  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
S30  per  acre.   Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here. 
Circulars  free.     R.  J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


c 


heap  poultry  farms  in  Hammonton,  N. 
J.   R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
CIRCULAR  FREE. 


BUFF  PEKIN  BANTAMS. -A  few  good 
birds  at  $5  per  trio.  A.  F.  BANCROFT, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


will  buy  4  dozen   MINORCAS  EGGS  ! ! 

write  Jos.  B.  Crowthers,  Coal  Centre,  Pa. 
«S°sami  this  paper  every  time  you  write. 


TT^ggsL.  Brahmas,  Lang's,  Houdans.S.  &  R.  C.W. 
JliLeghn's,  P.  Rocks  $1.00  '#  13;  R.  Caps  S2.50;'.W. 
Minorcas S2  $  13.     J.  A. Messier,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


nniir  Mm  for  Poultry,  Granulated  Bone  and 
DUIlC  111  LHLCrushed  Oyster  Shells.  Send  for  Price 
list.   YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


White  I  eghorn  eggs,  ¥2  $  13,  from  a  pen  of  4  hens 
two  of  which  first  and  second  at  Chicago,  1888. 
Harmon  Bradshaw,  136  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 


F 


OR  SALE.— Scotch  Terrier  Dogs,  Bitches  and 
Puppies.    Registered  and  Pedigreed  at 
PECAN  GROVE  FARM,  Okawrille,  111. 


Pineland  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  still  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Easy  to  control  and  economically 
Run.  Send  for  circular.  PINELAND  INCUBA- 
TOR <&  BROODER  CO.,  Jainesburg,  New  Jersey. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators,  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Egg  Turners,  Thermometers ,  75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c.  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.  Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls, Kan. 


For  Sale,  For  Rent  or  a  Partner.— My  Poultry' Farm 
at  this  place,  well  fitted  up  with  runs,  houses,  incu- 
bators, thousand  chick  brooder  house  and  stock,  also 
broom  factory.  John  Bradford,  Bradfordville,  Fla. 


-J  O  EGGS  for  SI,  from  the  choicest  strains  of  W. 
JL.O  and  Barred  P.  R.  S.  L.  Wyandottes  L.  Brahmas, 
B.  Cochins,  P.  Ducks.  All  letters  promptly  answered. 
Address,  M.  S.Thompson, Box  146,  Middleboro, Mass. 


By  the  15th  Inst. ,  the  height  of  egg  season  will 
_    be  over,  after  then  I  will  sell  26  W.  F.  B. 
SPANISH  EGGS  FOB  $3. 

JOHN  BENNETT,  Snnman.Bipley  Co.. Ind. 


Knapp  Bros.' 

WHITE  LECHORNS 

-:-AND-> 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Again  Make  Another  Clean  Sweep  at  the 
GREAT  International  BUFFALO  SHOW,  Jan. 
1889,  Winning  Every  First  Prize  ottered  on  White 
Leghorns.  j&g*We  were  also  awarded  the  Grand 
Special  in  GOLD  on  both  varieties  for  Highest 
Scoring  two  Cocks,  t  wo  Hens,  two  Cocker- 
els and  two  Pullets  These  awards  were  secured 
in  strongest  competition  ever  seen  together,  and  with 
our  unparalleled  record  at  all  the  leading  shows 
during  the  past  live  years  we  claim  Championship 
of  the  World. 

FPPQ  ?3-00  Per  15:  00  Per  30,  from  our  prize 
CUUO  matings.  Choice  breeding  Cockerels, 
Pairs,  Trios  or  Breeding  Pens,  at  low  rates  for  qual- 
ity. Stamp  tor  illustrated  circular  with  highest 
prize  record  on  record.  KNAPP  BROS., (Box 
501.)  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


EarL  BarneY 

Lmm=-  THE 
EGHORN  4^ 

^    .  .YANDOTTE 

BREEDER    OF  AMERICA. 

HUNDREDS  OF  FIRST  AND  SPECIAL 
PRIZES,    OOLD  MEDALS, 
CUPS.  ETC.,  —  WON  AT  THE 
LARGEST  EXHIBITIONS. 
SEVEN  YEARS  OF  UN  PARALLEL  LED 

EXHIBITION     RECORD.  OSK 
DO  NOT  BUY  UNTILYOU   HAVE  SEEN  HIS 
LARGE  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

ADDRESS  E.  BARNEY,  SCHENECTADY  N.Y. 


Pure  "W .  Wyandottes  the  leading  strains  mated  for 
best  results.  Eggs  S2,  13.  W rite  for  prices  for  large 
quantities. W. G. Slteel.Ilion  Natl.Bank, llion,  N.  Y. 


I^CiCiS  from  Knapp  Bro.  strain  of  W.  Leghorns 
Li  15  for  $1.  also 7  choice  I).  Brahma  hens  and  1  cock 
price  §10.    G.  J".  Zerger,  Columbia,  Pa. 


CAPONS.  Directions  to  make  tools  cheaply. How 
to  capon ize,  feed,  dress,  ship,  sell  for  25c.  per  lb. 
Instructions  $1.    B.  F.  Denson,  Morenci,  Mich. 


BliACK    WYANDOTTES,  White  Minorcas 
Eggs  gs  and  *2  lor  13.    Illustrated  circular  free. 
Wm.  FA  IB  WEATHER,  Meadville,  Pa. 


PIT  GAMES  ONLY,  For  strength,  cutting, 
qualities  and  persevering  gameness,  they  have  no 
superior.  Eggs  per  13,  §3.  Wm.  Franks,  Muskegon,  Mich 


IF 


YOU  want  first-class  W  Minorcas,  W.  Wyan. 
send  to  F  O.  Branday,  Whitney's  Point,  N.Y. 
Sure  prize  winners  Cir  free.Min:rcaEggsp-,  M,  la 


BLACK    MINORCAS,     Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  5"  per  trio.    Eggs  $2 
per  13.    F.  G.  LEE,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


IF  YOU  WANT  EOGS  of  the  best  Rose  and  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorns  send  for  circular  to  R.  A.  Barnes 
&  Son,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N  Y. 


THE  Queen  of  Incubators,  2(>0  Eggs  J25.The  Queen 
of  Regulators  to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  Incuba- 
tor. 2c.  stamp  for  cir.H.D.Moulton, Taunton,  Mass. 


DIICCIHKIC  —The  great  Winter  layers  and  Prize 
nUodlHlld.   IIOUDANS.   EGGS.  " 


Cirs. 

ANDREW  COOK, 

Waukegan,  111. 


flllV  I  White  and  Barred  P.  Rock,  White  Laced 
UnlA  i  and  Black  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  B.  and  S.  C. 
B.  Legs.,  Lt.  and  Daik  Brahmas,  Langs,  and  Pekin 
Duck  Eggs.  D.  D.  HAINES,  Geneva,  O. 

A BAGWELL,  Sharp,  Ky.,  Lt.Brahmas,  Lang- 
•  shans, P.  Cochins,  P.  Rocks, Houdans,  W.and 
Br.  Leghorns,  P.  Ducks  and  T.  Geese.  Eggs  from 
prize  birds  $1.50,  others  strictly  pure  ?1  per  setting. 


Cp  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  p  F  Chick  Feed 
.u.For  Cholera. 'O.O.  For  Lice.  u.l. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


"  H.  Kauffman'  &  Son,  Gardner.  111.,  R.  Langs. 
•  eggs,  ?2  per  13.  B.  B.  Red  Game  Bant.,  $2  per  15. 


Gardner  Ponltry  Yards,  Gardner,  111.,  Eggs, 
Langshans  and  Laced  Wyandottes,  $2  per  13.  R. 
C.  B.,  S.  C.  B.  and  W.  Leg.,  §1.50  per  13,  ?2  per  26. 


LIGHT  BBAIIMAS,  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
Worland's  entire  stock).  My  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  III. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.— 
Positively  the  largest  and  highestseoring  flock  in 
Ohio.  Champions  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  (with  13S 
Silvers  competing),  Columbus,  I'hio  and  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  I8S9.    Cir.    Address  R.  R.  Pittis,  Tappan, O. 


30 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 


ay 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  SSk'T  .VKiJSfc 

EGGS  FOR  SAME.-K.  Caps  &  G.  Wyandottes, 
$3.00  per  13:  B.  Minorcas,  Langs  and  \\  .  Wyan- 
dottes, $1.50  per  13.   Dr.J.K.Gibbs,  Washingtn,  >.J. 

For  Sale.-W  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  Blk.  Minorcas, 
W.  Golden  and  Blk.  Wyans.,  K.  Caps,  Fowls  and 
Eggs.  W.H.Cuxnixgiiam,  Chenango  Bridge,  JN .  X. 

IOGS  81.00  per  13.  11  kinds  Pure  Bred  Poultry. 
P.  &  K.  Duck  Eggs,  81.00  peril,  send  stamp. 

H  STXAWTON,  Still  Pond,  Md. 


E 


I  tunCUlUC    Imported  and  home  bred  P.  Rks  , 
LANubnANO,  lstprem.  birds.  Eggs,  81.50  per 
Prof.  C.  Dunham,  Sycamore,  111. 


setting. 

OLENTASfiY  BROODER.  Only  85.  Pat- 
ented. 1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  tor 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 

IDE  ROKSITER.  Box  232,  Girartl.  Erie 
Co., Pa.,  Games,  B. B.Eeds, R.Pyle,  S.  Uuckwings, 
Claibs,  Beltasts,  Imp.Eng.Pitsand  IrishB.Reds. Eggs 
$2.50  to  $3    13.  Dead  game. Fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp. 

LIVE  AND  I.ET  LIVE!   Prizes  for  Eggs  from 
Fine  Stock  of  Et.  Brahs.,  Langs.,  Bro.  Leg.,  for 
sale  by  J.  D.  FULMEK,  Elizabeth  City,  3S .  C. 

PrCTBATORS.— For  100  eggs  $10.    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah- 
mas.  Miss  H.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Hannuonton,  >.  J 

EGGS  for  Hatching  from  prize  winning  birds. -B. 
and  W.  Minorcas,  S3  per  13;  Buff  and  w.  Coch- 
ins, L.  and  W.  Wyans :,  $2  per  13.  A  good  hatch  guar- 
anteed. Cir.     Jas.  A.  TUCKER,  Concord,  Mich. 


GEO.  W.  LOmi,  BLACK  COCHINS. 
The  First  Prize  Winning  Birds  in  the  last  six 
years  in  all  the  leading  exhibitions  in  New  England 
States;  also,  New  York  State.  Eggs  forsale.  $(  f>  13, 
or26-$o.  G.W.Lovell,  40 Clifton  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS^saS?::LFti.^ac,{Iss 

stock  at  living  prices.  Eggs  $2.00  per  13:  $4.50  per  40. 
Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

CHAS.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Eight  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  L.  W.  HUNGERFORD,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
hasB.  Mins.,  W.  F.  B.  Spanish.  Langs.,  W. 
and  Laced  W&::.  S.C.W.Legs..  S.S.  Hambs.,  W.  C. 
Polish  eggs,  13$1.50;  20  $2:  imp.W.  C.  B.  Polish  eggs. 


OUR  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  have  won  First 
Prizes  and  Specials,  at  Holvoke,  New  Haven, 
Boston,  Springfield,  Adams,  Mass.,  Buffalo  and 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Cir.  free,  describing  other  breeds. 
Address  C.  C.  Montague  &  Brother,  Amherst,  .Mass. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


XT  MIMuER,  East  Schuyler.  N.  Y.  Eggs  :  Im- 
JX  .  ported  Red  Caps,  B.  and  W.  Minorcas.  11  kinds 
of  fowls.  Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  New  York  State. 
Ref.Geo. Watson,  Cashier,  Bank  of  Frankfort.N.  Y. 

THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  IXCl'BA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story.  Incubator  Thermome- 
tors.  Egg  Testers,  Diamond  Burners,  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators, Brooders,  etc.  IUustrated'cireulars.  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  L  Box  649,  Bristol.  Conn. 


INFERTILE  EGGS  REPLACED  FREE, 

Birds  on  approval  C.  O.  D.   Golden,   Black  and 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Red 
Caps,  and  Spanish.   BITY  THE  BEST,  —  "seeing 
is  believing  "   Neat  list.   Send  stamp.  Write 
HATHAWAY  BROS.,  Painesville,  O. 


JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS 

OUST 

From  Pure-bred  White  and  Black  Minorca,  Light 
Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  at  $2  per  13;  $i  per  20  Ex- 
press Pre-paid.  50  Fine  Plymouth  Cockerels  for  sale. 
Also  other  stock.   Circulars  free. 

JOE  GRAVES, 

Agent  American  Express, 

Black  Biver,  N.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
ccvits  cjicIi  • 

POl'LIBT  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnre,  Pa. 


White*  Black  LEGHORNS,  B.  MINORCAS 

and  Latigshans.  Eggs  $1.50  and  «2  per  set.Sats  guar- 
anteed. TSeabrook,  Jr. ,  Stockton,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.J 


r~\  OLDEN  WYANDOTTES— Three  grand  mat- 
VXings,  large,  choice,  elegantly  Laced  Goldens- 
Eggs  for  hatching  S3  for  13;  85  for  26  SILVER 
WY-VNDOTTES.  three  grand  matings,  choice  Sil- 
vers.Eggs  $1.50,  13:$2  50,  2d.  A.J  Fouch,  Warren,  Pa 

WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  X,aiigshaiis,  P.  Rocks,  S. 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs, 
Laced  Wvandottes,  Pit  Gaines.  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.Gnineas,  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

N.  Y.  Champion  Exhibition  Games— Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malays; 
Andalusians.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantams,  B.  SilverPoIish:  Eggs,  $3.  Imported 
Dark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I won  18  1st  and  special  premium  a  at  JS\  T.,  Feb.  1886. 
THOS.  W.  Ll'DLOW,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


BETS  PHDC  Buffalo  Intl.  Show,  Jan. '89, 1st  &  2d 
11 LU  unlO.  prizes  on  pens.  Impt. prize  mates  to 
head  pens.  ll/VANC  Eggs  from  superior  Golden 
W  I  AllO. ,  and  Black  Wyans,  and  Red 
Caps  S5  for  13    J.D.WII.SON,  Worcester,N.Y. 


\N.0.DA/r//|/4 

TOLEDO.OHIO  "  % 
0£/GfNATO&fj 


BREEDER  P. 


D.T.  KOLLIKER,  PORT  HURON,  SVilCH. 


BREEDER  OF 


The  Finest  Domestic  and  Imported  Fowls, 

*  ALSO 
Imported  English  Mastiff"  and  Fox 
Terrier  Dogs  and  Ferrets. 

Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Stock  shipped 
C.  O.  D. 


WATEBVILLE  FANCIERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

UNPARALLELED  RECORD. 

INDIANAPOLIS --I888 --ROCHESTER, 

FORTY-EIGHT  AWARDS. 

BUFFAL0--I889--SYRACUSE, 

FORTY-TWO  AWARDS. 

Light  Brahmas,    Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

Eggs  83  per  13;  S5per26;  $7  per  39.    Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  price  list. 
W.L.Terhune.  I  ADDRESS: 
Chas. Terry,  Jr.  |  Waterville  Fanciers'  Asso. . 
W.J.Bennett.   I  P.  O.  BOX  373, 

F.L.Terry.       |  Waterville,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 


STfXNOrXRO 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Poultry  Houses 
SI. 50  per  100  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


CALL  FOR 

*-*RED  STAR*** 
DESICCATED  FISH 


PERFECT  POULTRY  IKYIGORATOR. 

The  Great  Egg  Producers. 

Groutd  Oyster  Shells,  Beef  Scraps,  Bone  Meal, 
Cracked  Bone,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  circulars.  Free 
to  all.  Use  our  Red  Star  Fertilizer  on  your  cropa. 
High-grade  Goods  a  specialty.   Made  by 

THE  Le  PAGE  CO. 

Successors  to  the  Dole  Fertilizer  Company, 
No.  50  Central  St.,  Boston. 


This  meat  which  is  strictly  fresh  and  ground  fine  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  make 

It  is  hermetically  sealed  in  s-tb  tin  cans  ond  will  keep  until  opened.   30  cts.  per  single  can:  S3  per  doz. 
HOLL5S  DRESSED  MEAT  &  WOOL  CO., 

20  and  32  North  St.,  Boston,  Nass.    Mention  paper. 

TO  ADVERTISERS: 

Do  you  want  tosell  land?,  farms,  or  cattle;  Do  you  want  to  reach  a 
half  a  million  of  Farmers,  who  use  your  wares;  If  so,  consult  The  Co- 
operative Press  Association,  22  and  24  Fourth  Ave,  Chicago,  111.  Now 
prints  and  controls  150  °ld  established  country  weeklies,  going  regularly 
to  One  Million  Readers  each  week.  These  are  the  Home  papers,  and  are 
read  with  the  keenest  interest  around  the  hearthstone  and  at  the  fireside 
of  the  happy  and  prosperous  people  in 

OHIO,       MICHIGAN,      INDIANA,      ILLINOIS,       WISCONSIN,  MINNESOTA, 

DAKOTA,  IOWA,  NEBEASKA,  MISSOUEI,  KANSAS,  KENTUCKY, 
WEST  VIRGINIA,      TENNESSEE,       ARKANSAS,      MISSISSIPPI      and  TEXAS, 

and  are  therefore  the  most  valuable  advertising  mediums  extant.  For  $5.00 
cash  with  the  order, we  will  insert  a  3  line  ad.  4  times  in  the  entire  list.  For 
$10.00  with  the  order  Ave  will  insert  the  same  ad.  8  weeks.  For  $20.00 
with  the  order  we  will  insert  a  one  inch  display  ad.  in  the  entire  list  one 
month;  and  $50.00  we  will  insert  the  same  3  months.  These  rates  will 
knock  the  spots  off  of  any  other  advertising  agency  in  existence.  For 
further  information  address, 

L.  B.  HILLES,  Sec'y  and  Adv.  M'g'r, 
Co-Operative  Press  Association, 
22  and  24  Fourth  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ED  CAPS,B.  Mins..  W.Wyan.,  W.JP.Rks.,  W. 
andM.  Javas.  A.  S.Stillman,  Alfred  Centre,  N.Y. 

hite  Holland  Turkeys,  P.  Ducks  and  B.  P.  Rks. 
Eggs.  J.  A.  Henry,  Cresco,  Iowa,  Howard  Co. 


yandottes  (exclusively).   Eggs  for  Hatching, 
13.  Chas.  P.  Lobenstein,EdwardsviUe,E.au. 


8 


INGLE  Comb  B.  Leghorns  only.  Eggs  $2  per 
setting.  H.  B  .Piunky,  Sheffield,  Warren  Co. ,  Pa. 

L Wyandotte  Eggs.  SI  for  13.  Chicks  for  sale  af- 
,ter  Sept.  1st, R.  P.  Potter,  J  B.,Miuersville,  Pa 


J 


T.  HULL,  Westville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  best 
1'. Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Kouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 


Choice  P.  K.,  S.  Wy'S-  A  IS  It  It  Game  eggs, 
82 per  13.    II. A.  Wattles,  Rayneville,Kas. 


anzshans,  Pure  Croad  Stock.    Fowls  and  Eggs 
J  for  Sale.  Write  for  Cir.  Joux  Blackburn, 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Darlington,  Wis. 


E 


BBS  for  Hatching  from  Choice  Stoclf  B.  Mins. , 
Wyans.,  L.  Kralis.,  S.  S.  Hambs.,  Btk.  Javas. 

C.  W.  FLINN,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


E 


9  13 


GGS-  Lt  Brahma,  P.  Rock  and  Xj.  Wyans.,  $1 
13:  SI- 75  $  26.  W.  Wyans  and  B.Mins.,  §1.50 
J.  D.  Brands,  P.  31.,  Warrington,  N.  J. 


EGGS  from  Fine  Lt.  Brahmas,  $2.00  per  13;S3.50 
per26.3Iv  Anti-Rusting  Chick  Fountain  free  with 
two  or  more  settings.      T.  G.  Scheid,  Bluffton,  O. 


etiny  Prices!  Imp. R. Caps,  B.& W.Mins.,G. 
and'S.  Laced  Wyans.,  P.  C.  Plym.  Rocks,  &c. 
Storm  Lake  Poultry  Yards,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 


WC.  B  YARD,  breeder  of  Buff  Cochins.  Eggs 
•  $2.50  per '13.    Fows  for  Sale  at  all  Times. 
Gilbert  Ave.  &  Curtis  St.,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O. 


HITE  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Eggs  from  best  stock,  $2.00  per  13:  $5.00  per  40. 
T.  E.  3IILLER,  Mattituck,  IS.  Y. 


Millview  Poultry  Farm,  W.  H.  Frey,  Jr.,  Mill- 
town,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  W.  Legs,  and  W. 
Wyandottes.    Eggs  $2.00  per  13;  $3.00  per  26. 


Mrs.  D.  Springer,  Fultonham,  O.,  W  Mins. 
W.  and  B.  Legs.,  P.  Rocks,  Langshans,  Buff 
Cochins,  Houdans.  Eggs  and  Fowls  in  Season.  Cir. 


S"l  per  13.— Games  only  !   Irish  Grays,  Derbys, 
J.     Heath  woods,  Claibournes,  Invincibles,  B.  B. 
Reds  and  Irish  Games.  CD.  Smith,  Fore  Plain,  N.Y. 

WM.  If.  COMBS,  breeders  of  S.  C.  Brn.  Legs., 
(exclusively).  Eg«s?2per  Sotting  from  Prize 
Birds,  strictly  pure.  Wellsburgh,  Brook  Co.,  W.Va. 


Chas.  II.  GriHIiig.  Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  Co., 
N.  Y.,  P. Rocks,  Lt.Brahs.,  Langs.,  L. Wyans., 
Bronze  Turkeys.  Send  for  Cir-   Eggs  for  Incubators. 

CP  PC  White  and  L.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas, 
tUUd.  Langshans,  F.  B.  Spanish.  B.  Leghorns, 
$1.50  per  13.   J.  C.  Potter,  Orwell,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 

QUALITY-HILL  Poultry  Yards.     For  Sale. 
Pure  Langshans  in  Pairs,  Trios,  Breeding  Pens, 
single  birds,  Egg,  sTlios.  J. Sprague,  Jr.,  Naperville,  111 

"VTEW  BROODER  and  Incubator  Thermome- 
ters.   Pefectlv  reliable.  Send  for  illus.  desc.and 
pricse.John  Kendal  &  Co.,Mfg.,NewLebanon,N.Y~. 

FOR  SALE.- Diamond  Burners  for  Incubators. 
Eggs  from  L.  Bran,  and  P.  Ducks.  Orange  Farm 
Egg  Food. 25c.  per  pck.  A.  H.  James,  Great  Falls,  N.H. 

"VTIRGINIA 

V  Barred  and  *v  .  r.xv.  *mu.  o.  hjuu.  -^s^ 
13;  $3  per  26.  204-206  Cherry  St. ,  Richmond,  Va. 

Silver  Wyandottes. —Eggs,  S3,  $2  and  $1  per  13. 
Sir.  Thorpe's  Wyandottes  have  four  acres  fenced 
in  for  yards  and  runs.    45?"  Go  and  see  them. 

TH03IAS  THORPE,  Highlandville,  Mass. 


[RGINIA.  Turner  Bros.,  Breeders  of  Prize 
Barred  and  W.  P.R,  and  S.  Wynd.  Eggs  $2  per 


UJUITT  MINORCAS,  W.  Wyans.,  W.  Cochins, 

W  Ml  I  E   Light  Brahmas.    Send  fot  Catalogue. 

Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluffton,  O. 

CHOICEST  STOCK.— Eggs  of  P.  Rocks,  $1.50 
per  13;  31am.  Bouen  Ducks,  $2  per  11;  Mam.  Br. 
TurKeys  and  3lam.  Tou.  Geese,  $2  per  9:  2Sits.  $3.50; 
P.  Rocks,  $2.50.        G.  STRANGE,  Betzer,  3Iich. 


Y 


OUR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bradford,  MeKean  county,  Pa 


EUREKA  INCUBATOR 

WEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PENNA. 


GAPES 


and  Fowl  Cholera  cured. 
Write,  H.  31.  Rust,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. ,  foFcir. 
cular.Recom.  by  Jacobs. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHES 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
i    cir.F.Schwarz,M'f'g., Fairfield,  Conn. 


Hewitt's  )R.  Caps,  Minor's,  P.R's,  Leg's,  C  Stamp 
Poultry  > etc.,  B. Turkeys,  P.  Ducks,  etc.-<  for 
Food.    )H.  H.  Hewitt,  Williamsb'g,  Pa  (  Cata. 


POULTRY  FANCIERS.— Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular and  Price  List.  Best,  Safest  and  Cheapest 
Method  for  Shipping  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Market. 
Elliott  Box  Co.,  Ill  3Iilk  Street,  Boston,  JIass. 


EXCELSIOR  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  win- 
ners at  8  National  Shows  in  5  Sovereign  States 
during  past  season.  Send  for  cir.  giving  full  particu. 
Scudder  «&  Townsend,  Box  33,  Glen  Head,  N.Y. 


Black  LANGSHANS.  HmORCASSSE 
ANCONASco? 

F.  A.  MORTIMER 


DORKINGS.  Seadstampfor 


Catalogue. 
Pottsville,  Fa. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESS  EY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FANTINEKILL-o-POULTRY-0- YARDS ! ! 
Eggs  from  the  following  choice  breeds  for  saleat 
$1  and  SI. 50  per  setting.  PeaC.  P.  Rocks,  L  Brahs., 
B.  Legs.,  W.  &L.  Wyans.,  P.  Dks  ,B. Turkeys,  35c. 
each.  Birds  for  sale.  S.  E.  Hampton,  Ellen ville, N.V. 


$25 


OO  IN  GOLD  FREE.— Eggs  that  will  hatch 
,  from  Prize  Winning  Wyandottes  and  Dork- 
ings. At  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  1  to  4,  '89,  I  won 
1st  and2nd  on  Cockerels;  1st  and  2d  on  Hens:  1st,  2nd, 
3rd  and  4th,  on  Pullets,  and  lston  Breeding  1'en.  Cir. 
free.  (L. Box  22. )   Robt.  Hailes,  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio 


WANTED.— All  to  send  for  handsome  40-p  Cata. 
for  1889.  Tells  all  about  us,  our  stock  and  our 
$3000  Poultry  Farm.    Our  150  prizes  won.  Poultry 
Supplies  of  all  Kinds.  Best  Wire  Netting  ye.  per  sq. 
foot.      Frt.  paid  on  lib.  orders.  Michigan  P.  Farm. 
GEORGE  J.  NISSLY,  Prop'r,  Saline,  3Iich. 


von;  ovm 

Bone,  Meal, 
.  .  .  -  _  OysterSbells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Corn, .in  the 
(F.Wilson'a 
.  Patent). 
„  J  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MIIXS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circularsand  testimonials 
lent  on  application.  WILSON  BKtlS.  Easton.  Pa. 


I   I, ,1,1    «,  \  , 

CGHAfMILL0 

kP<t*  lOO  per  cent,  i 


EGGS 


From  35  Varieties  bf  the  choicest  Land  and 
Water  Fowls  divided  into  50  separate  flocks 
The  largest  Poultry  Range  in  Ohio.  Fot 
full  description  of  my  buildings,  yards  and 
fowls,  etc.,  send  three  i-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
logue ever  published.  Size,  8x11  inches, 
23pages.  CHAS.  GAMMERD1XGEK, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

3.  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


We  handle  all  kinds  of  Produce  on  commission,  also 
sell  all  kinds  of  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  2c. 
stamp  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 


I  GIVE  REFERENCE  -from  P10™1-1}®?*  citizens 


in  my  beautiful  catalogue 

— ■  free  on  W.  and  Barred  P. 

Rocks,  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins,  D.  Brahmas,  Laced 
Wyandottes,  S."  S.  Hamburgs.  W.  F.  B.  Spanish. 
Eggs  $2.00  per  13:  S3.50  per  26.  W.  Wyandottes,  Blk. 
Cochins,  W.  C.  B.  Polish,  $2.50  per  iS;  $4.50  per  26. 
Dom.  Leghorns,  83.00  per  13. 

4Sf"  Agent  for  Buckeye  Incubator  and  Olen- 
tangy  $500  Brooder,  World's  Champions  10  per 
cent  off  on  Eggs  South  of  Tenn.,  West  of  Topeka,  N. 
of  Minn^ 

M.  W.  HOTJSHALTER, 
Doylestown,  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 


HAWKINS' PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BARRED  AND- WHITE. 

O  WYANDOTTES!  O 

SILVER  AND  WHITE. 

*S-THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION.-®* 

Winners  of  the  leading  prizes  at  the  Great  Inter- 
national Show  at  Buffalo,  Jan.  1889.  Also, 
at  the  Great  New  York  and  Boston  Shows.  Those 
who  want  the  best  4ES"  I  can  please  every  time. 
Coekerels,  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  that 
will  breed  to  perfection.  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
MATINGS.  One  Setting  $5.00;  Three  Settings  $10.00. 
A  part  of  each  variety  if  desired.  Catalogue/ree  of 
America's  Greatest  Poultry  Farm. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Lancaster,  Mass- 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS! 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  cata].  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,Prop,r.,Delavan,Wis. 


CIV  HUNDRED  FINE  CHICKENS  FOR 
OIA  SALE  at  a  bargain  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LANGSHANS,  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS, PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK  BI  FF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DECKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,  great 

Rock  Island  Show,  Nov.  30,  18$$. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to  98)£.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Slated  for  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  51.  MUNGEB,  DeKalb,  111. 


CflQ  CRI  C  Eggs  from  two  yards  each  of  B.Ply- 
rUn  SALClmouth  Rock,  White  Wyandotte  and 
Langshan  fowls.  My  stock  is  second  to  none  in  this 
country  which  my  record  in  the  show  room  will 
clearly  demonstrate.  Fine  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Send  for  new  circular  giving  prices  and  matings,  also 
prizes  won.    H.  A.  Bradshaw,  Lebanon,  Ind. 


WILLARD  KNAPP'S 
BLACK  MIN0RCAS 

Have  won  more  first  and  special  prizes  than  all  others 
combined  at  four  of  the  greatest  shows  of  America, 
including  the  great  BUFFALO  Show  of  1889  and 
the  Central  Show  at  Syracuse.  I  have  never  lost  1st 
and  2d  on  breeding  pen.  I  breed  from  standard 
weight  birds.  Eggs  $3  per  15:  $5  per  30.  Address 
WILLABD  HNAPP, 

Box  400,  Fabius,  N  Y. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

In  order  to  meet  the  public  demand  for 

Good  Stock  al  Reasonable  Prices 

I  have  increased  my  capacity  without  in  any  way 
Ioweoing  the  high  Standard  of  my  Breeding  Stock, 
and  will  book  orders  for  eggs  this  season  from  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  viz:  Light  Brahmas,  Langshans, 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes  at  ?2  per  setting,  or  3  settings  for  $5.  Send  in 
your  orders  early.  S.  W.  GUTHRIE,  Prop., 
Homer  City  Poultry  Farm, Homer  City, Pa. 


CTJ  EXCELS  SOU 

excelsior  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-regulating. 


Hundreds  in  .sue- 1 
cessful  operation. 
Guaranteed  to  batch! 
as  large  percentage? 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any ' 
other  hatcher.   Send  6e.  for  j 
new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free, 


CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

«entee  ud  Sole  Manufacturer,  QU1NCY.  SLLINOIS* 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to  98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  other  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin,  Sonth  Easton,  Mass. 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti. 
ful  Go]  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  Ohin* 
Tea  Set,  or  fiandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mosa, 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
F.  O.  Box  289,        31  and  33  Vosey  St.,  New  York. 
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ANSWERS  TO  LNQUIR1ES. 

W.  M.,  Richmond,  Ind.— Please  state  in  your 
•  :aiext  issue  what  is  the  matter  with  cockerels  or 
chickens  when  they  make.a  noise  at  night  while 
on  their  roost  when  drawing  breath  like  a  person 
does  when  he  is  gargling  his  throat.  And  what 
will  cure  it? 

It  is  due  to  heavy  cold,  probably  caused  by  a 
draught  in  poultry  house.  Sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
•chlorate  of  potash  down  the  throat  once  a  day. 

H.  L.  S.,  King's  Mills,Ohio  —1.  What  will  take 
the  frost  out  of  wattles  and  comb?  2.  Will  a 
rooster  that  has  been  running  with  common 
dunghill  fowls  all  winter,  do  to  put  in  a  breeding 
pen  of  thorough-breds?  3.  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  hens ;  they  lay  steady  for  about  a  week 
and  then  stop;  they  show  no  inclination  to  sit? 

I.  Anoint  with  glycerine  three  times  a  week. 
2.  Yes.  3.  It  may  be  caused  by  sudden  change 
•of  weather,  or  lack  of  exercise. 

E.  C.  J.,  Norwalk,  O.— 1.  Would  you  call  a 
breeder  honest  or  reliable  that  would  ship  a 
buyer  a  trio  of  W.  Minorcas  for  $25,  like  the  fol- 
lowing? The  cockerel  weighing  under  6  lbs., 
with  white  in  face,  very  yellow  hackle  and  sad- 
dle ;  the  hens  not  weighing  near  5  lbs.  one  with 
a  very  crooked  comb,  with  a  half  dozen  black 
feathers  upon  the  hen,  the  other  with  bent  toes, 

-a  crooked  hack,  and  a  small  straight  comb?  2. 
Would  it  be  a  criminal  offence  to  take  those 
birds  to  a  poultry  show  and  exhibit  them,  giving 
price  paid,  and  the  name  of  seller,  or  to  adver- 
tise their  eggs  for  sale  at  25c    per  sitting,  with 

,naine  of  strain? 
1.  If  you  ordered  good  birds,  and  received  as 

3'ou  described,  it  is  unfair.  2.  It  would  not  be  in 

•violation  of  law  we  think. 

A  Reader,  Royal  Oak,  (no  State.)— Is  the 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  (the  genuine  Leg- 
Jiorn,)  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the  single  comb? 

It  is. 

E  B..  Moravia,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  the  pressings  left 
ifrom  lard  good  to  make  hens  lay?  2.  Will  oil 
cake,  or  cotton  seed  meal,  mixed  with  chicken 
;feed,  equal  fresh  beef  for  laying  hens  during 
winter?  3.  Can  either  of  the  above  be  substitu- 
ted for  fresh  beef  for  winter  feeding? 

1.  we  do  not  recommend  lard  scraps  or  press- 
ings. 2.  The  oil  cake  is  a  partial  substitute,  but 
not  wholly.  3.  A  little  meat  should  be  used  also 
Try  the  Hollis  Dressed  meat. 

J.  M.  R.,  Grantsburg,  Indiana. — 1.  Can  eggs 
"be  preserved  so  that  they  will  keep  in  a  stone 
.cellar?  2.  Will  some  reader  of  the  Poultry 
.Keeper  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  best  recipe 
to  preserve  eggs. 

Our  Poultry  Keeper  Special  boos  lias  nearly 
all  the  receipts  ever  published 

H.  L.,  Cedar  Springs,  Can.— How  many  geese 
•can  go  with  one  gander,  or  do  they  pair? 

They  will  pair  if  sexes  are  equal ;  if  not  they 
will  mate  with  two  or  three. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  S.,  Grand  Island,  Neb.— Why  do 
chiCKS  die  in  shell  after  pipping. 

From  cold  draughts  of  air.  See  April  Poul- 
try Keeper. 

S.  S.  S.,  Mt.  Carmel,  111.— Is  there  a  distinct 
tireed  of  pure  White  Brahmas? 
Not  to  our  knowledge. 

P.  E.  O.,  Scott,  Wis—  Will  it  pay  to  use  the 
meat  of  young  calves  for  poultry?  If  so,  how 
should  it  be  prepared? 

It  will ;  prepare  by  cooking  to  a  broth  and 
thicken  with  meal  and  ground  oats. 

S.  J.  M.  S..  South  Saginaw,  Mich.— Is  there 
-such  a  breed  as  Speckled  Cochins? 
No. 

C.  S.,  Cleveland,  O.— Please  give  a  remedy  for 
scabby  legs. 

Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  and  a  gill  of 
lard.  Apply  on  the  legs  once  a  week,  the  "mixt- 
ure to  be  warm. 

W.  B.,  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.— 1. 1  am  about  to 
build  a  chicken  house  8  by  20  feet;  would  you 
advise  me  to  double  board  it  by  putting  tar  pa- 
per between,  and  whitewash  the  inside,  or  just 
put  the  paper  against  the  inside  and  give  it  a 
coat  of  tar  and  kerosene  once  in  a  while.  2. 
How  would  four  inches  of  horse  manure  do  be- 
tween boards  on  the  windy  side. 

I.  The  tarred  paper  on  the  inside  will  answer. 
2.  Horse  manure  will  ferment  in  summer/but 
•dry  earth  may  be  used. 

A.  J.  M  ,  Bishop  Creek,  Cal.— I  have  had  three 
or  four  of  my  chickens  afflicted  with  weakness 
in  the  legs.  Is  it  rheumatism  or  what?  In  the 


last  year  or'so  two  died.  I  have  a  Rose-comb 
rooster  taken  down,  when  he  walks  lie  steps 
high,  as  if  a  contraction  of  muscles. 

Due  perhaps  to  sulphur  or|  Douglass  mixture, 
though  damp  quarters  will  also  cause  it. 

Subscriber,  Lake  City,  Minn.— 1.  Please  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  if  buckwheat  bran  is  good  to 
feed  soft  in  the  morning?  2.  Are  the  Houdans 
first-class  for  our  northern  climate?  3.  If  a  run 
is  seeded  clown  now,  with  clover  seed  and  red 
top,  when  will  it  be  so  I  can  let  my  chickens  in? 

1.  Buckwheat  bran  is  excellent.  2.  Not  as  good 
as  some  others,  yet  good  if  well  managed.  3. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  spring  and  grass  allowed 
to  become  well  rooted. 


Poultry  and  Scrofula. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  scrofula  is  one  of 
the  diseases  to  which  all  classes  of  poultry  are 
subject,  but  such  is  the  case.  While  an  inspec- 
tion would  aid  us  to  form  a  better  opinion,  yet 
the  following  letter  gives  an  account  of  how 
poultry  may  be  affected.  It  Is  from  Mr.  M.  H. 
Locke,  Somerville,  Mass.,  who  writes: 

"Can  you  give  me  information  regarding  the 
following?  About  two  years  ago,  having  several 
pullets  in  the  mouths  of  which  grew  a  substance 
that  appears  as  much  like  a  seed  wart  on  a  per- 
son's hand  as  anything,  and  from  the  time  of 
discovery  until  it  is  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
pullet  closing  her  mouth  took  about  two  weeks. 
On  cutting  it  out  it  appears  then  like  a  fungus, 
not  quite  so  hard  as  a  wart,  and  treating  the 
wound  with  alcohol  the  pullets  appear  to  get 
well.  What  is  it?  A  disease?  Ever  since  that 
time  a  hen  dies  every  little  while,  showing  signs 
of  sickness  only  a  day  or  two  before,  otherwise 
appearing  healthy, but  on  opening  the  last  four  I 
found  what  may  be  similar  to  the  other,or  related 
to  it,  fastened  on  the  intestines  of  the  first,  a  sort 
of  meaty  substance,  of  about  the  size  of  an  egg ; 
in  the  second,  several,  of  sizes  from  an  egg 
down  to  a  pea  size ;  in  the  third  nothing,  except 
that  the  crop  contained  but  very  little  in  it,  and 
probably  had  a  different  trouble;  the  fourth  was 
a  pullet,  and  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  at  the 
liver,  being  four  or  five  times  larger  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  of  a  dirty  white  color,  excepting 
about  a  square  inch,  which  was  a  liver  color. 
Have  you  or  a  subscriber  everheard  of  the  like?" 

No  doubt  the  pullets  are  fat,  and  have  been 
subject  to  indigestion,  but  as  there  are  several 
forms  of  scrofula  the  above  may  be  such  a  dis- 
ease. Still  we  are  not  sure,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
diagnose  a  disease  when  the  birds  are  several 
hundred  miles  away.  We  will  be  obliged  to  our 
readers  for  any  light  on  the  matter. 


Blood  Tells. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd,  10  Merchant's  Row.  Boston, 
in  his  circular,  shows  how  the  breed  makes  the 
difference  in  profits.  We  give  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

"Suppose  for  instance,  that  having  heard  and 
read  so  much  about  the  profit  from  duck  culture 
you  and  your  friend  Dusenbury,  living  a  few  ' 
miles  apart,  each  decide  to  to  try  it  on  a  small 
scale.  Dusenbury  in  October  purchases  ten 
thoroughbred,  carefully  selected,  Imperial  Pekin 
ducks  and  two  drakes,  from  the  most  reliable  I 
breeder  he  can  find,  and  pays  $24  for  thein.  Y'ou 
resolve  to  economize  and  therefore  secure  ten  1 
mud-puddle  ducks  and  two  drakes  at  twen-  I 
ty-five  cents  each,  or  three  dollars  for  the  I 
lot,  of  the  man  with  a  cork  leg,  who  cannot  stop  ' 
traveling,  and  who,  therefore,  is  seldom  twice  in  1 
the  same  place.  You  heard  of  him  by  chance;  I 
nobody  ever  knew  anything  of  him  before,  and 
probably  never  will  again,  but  you  congratulate  ! 
yourself  upon  having  saved  $21,  at  the  start.  You  I 
feel  positive  that  if  Dusenbury  continues  his  ex-  I 
travant  and  reckless  use  of  money,  his  failure  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  Yrou  call  upon  him 
however,  the  first  week  in  May  and  find  him 
busy  dressing  his  ducklings  for  market.  They 
are  ten  weeks  old,  weigh  from  8  to  10  pounds 
per  pair,  and  are  going  like  hot  cakes  at  30  cents 
or  upwards  per  pound.  You  can  hardly  credit 
your  senses,  for  your  own  ducks  have 'but  re- 
cently commenced  to  lay,  and  it  is  less  than  two 
weeks  since  you  placed  their  first  eggs  under 
hens.  You  get  only  from  4  to  6  eggs  per  day 
from  your  ducks,  while  Dusenbury  gets  from  7 
to  10,  and  averages  8.  You  cannot  make  your 
ducklings  grow  like  his,  and  at  10  weeks  old, 
when  his  of  the  same  age  average  4%  pounds 
each,  yours  do  not  weigh  3.  You  cannot  sell 
them,  for  no  dealer  will  buy  them.  Pin  feathers 
begin  to  grow  and  for  some  weeks  you  now 
have  to  feed  for  these  pin  "feathers 
instead  of  for  flesh.  You  become  sick 
and  tired  of  the  sight  and  sound  of  your  ducks, 
and  heartily  wish  they  were  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  for  you  know  they  are  eating  their 
heads  of  and  running  you  in  debt.  At  last,  how- 
ever, you  have  coaxed  them  up  to  7  or  8  pounds 
per  pair,  and  you  resolve  to  kill  them,  "hit  or 


miss."  They  are  a  sorry  looking  mess  of  poultry 
when  dressed,  and  you  are  about  discouraged  as 
you  attempt  to  sell  them.  Hotel  stewards  do 
not  like  the  looks  of  them,  and  would  buy  else- 
where, even  if  they  did.  Retail  marketmen 
!  cannot  use  them,  and  as  a  last  resort  you  leave 
them  with  the  commission  merchant,  who  offers 
you  12%  cents  per  pound  for  them,  or  will  sell 
them  for  you  on  5  per  cent,  commission.  A 
month  later  you  have  another  measly  looking 
lot.  which  you  sell  at  the  same  price,  and  this 
winds  up  your  summer's  work.  You  figure  up 
the  matter  to  see  the  result,  viz.:  hatched 
eight  times,  raised  on  an  average  20  ducklings 
each  time  equals  160  ducklings,  weighing  600 
pounds,  receipts  $75.  You  keep  them  so  long 
that  their  food  cost  you  $80.  Expenses  of  dress- 
ing, $10.  Total  cost,  $90.  Total  loss,  $15.  You 
still  have  your  breeding  stock  left,  but  having 
se? n  enough  of  them,  you  hire  a  small  boy  to  kill 
and  bury  them.  Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

Yrou  now  have  the  curiosity  ;to  call  on 
brother  Dusenbury.  The  result  of  his  labors  is 
as  follow:  He  has*  had;  12  hatchings,  one  week 
apart,  and  12  sales  at  similar  intervals.  The 
first  four  sales  f.averaged  20  ducklings  each,  or 
80  ducklings  weighing  4K  pounds  each,  360 
pounds  at  30  cents,  $108.  The  next  4  sales  aver- 
aged 30  ducklings  each,  540  pounds,  at  20  cents, 
$108.  The  last  4  hacthings  averaged  the  same, 
but  the  price  was  only  15  cents,  and  amounted 
to  only  $81.  Total  receipts,  $297.  He  tells  you 
that  had  he  been  propei  ly  situated  he  could  have 
raised  all  these  clucks  for  $100.  But  working  as 
lie  did.  to  much  disadvantage,  they  cost  him 
about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they  otherwise 
would,  and  the  expense  of  raising  and  market- 
ing amounted  to  $147,  but  still  leaving  him  a 
profit  of  $150  and  his  original  breeding  stock, 
which  having  done  so  well  for  him,  he  values 
much  more  than  tliey  cost  him  and  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  employing  a  small  boy  to  kill 
them." 

The  above, is  a  true  picture  of  how  some  per- 
sons succed, while  others  fail*  They  save  a  dollar 
on  eggs  and  lose  $50  on  ducklings,  not  consider- 
ing that  when  they  pay  a  good  price  for  eggs 
they  are  buying  stock.  Read  the  above  care- 
fully. It  contains  a  whole  book  full  of  facts. 

>Vants  it  All  at  Once. 

Here  is  a  letter,  (name  withheld)  from  a  lady 
who  desires  to  go  into  the  poultry  business,  has 
no  experience,  has  just  sent  for  a  sample  copy, 
and  "hints,"  and  who  is  willing  to  learn.  We 
receive  hundreds  of  such  letters.  She  says: 

"In  order  to  get  into  business  that  will  take 
me  into  the  open  air,  my  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  that  of  poultry  raising,  and  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  information  on  all  points  of  interest 
connected  with  it,  I  have  been  referred  to  you. 
My  object  is  to  make  a  living,  and  would  like  to 
get  some  idea  as  to  what  capital  and  time  it 
would  require  to  reach  that  end.  I  would  like 
to  correspond  with  some  one  who  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  business.  Send  sample  of 
paper  and  any  hints  that  you  may  think  proper. 
I  should  have  to  learn  the  business  from  its  be- 
ginning." 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
time  to  attempt  to  teach  any  one  the  poultry 
business  in  a  letter.  We  would  have  to  write  a 
book— a  big  book— and  a  two-cent  stamp  is 
rather  a  poor  remuneration.  How  to  make  the 
business  pay  is  just  what  we,  with  the  assist 
ance  of  our  excellent  correspondents,  are  en- 
deavoring to  teach  in  every  issue-  What  we 
don't  knoiv  would  fill  a  larger  book.  One  issue, 
yes,  a  dozen  issues,  of  our  paper,  could  not  con- 
tain all.  A  "few  hints"  would  only  puzzle  the 
novice.  "We  cheerfully  aim  to  answer  all  letters, 
but.  don't  ask  us  to  write  you  "how  to  make  the 
business  pay,"  and  you  having  no  experience. 
It  is  something  we  are  trying  to  find  out  our- 
selves. Our  readers  are  also  writing  us  to  assist 
us.  It  takes  time.  A  letter  would  not  contain 
even  a  dozen  reliable  hints. 


PUBLISHERS  DEPARTMENT. 


If  anv  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the  paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents  — For  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35cts., 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  price  40  cents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  subjects. 

Renew.— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
nope  you  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
von  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmer's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 
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Anatomy  of  Fowls. 

It  is  well  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  fowls 
Tto  know  something:  of  anatomy  and  hygiene. 
Many  persons  have  a  natural  inclination  to  study 
these  things,  and  the  more  knowledge  one  has 
the  better  prepared  lie  is  to  combat  disease  and 
prevent  ailments. 

The  knowledge  of  human  diseases,  their  pre- 
vention and  cure,  the  better  enables  one  to  care 
(for  any  animals  under  their  charge.  "Unless  we 
know  the  different  parts  of  an  organization  we 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  ailment. 

BODY  OR  SKELETON. 

The  head  is  composed  of  two  parts :  a  cranium- 
skull,  and  face.  The  skull  is  composed  of  several 
bones,  the  seams  or  joining  of  which  are  easily 
seen  in  clucks  but  disappear  in  grown  fowls.  In 
the  face  there  are  the  two  bones  of  the  upper 
Jaw,  the  vomer,  the  square  bone,  the  incisive 
bone  and  lower  jaw.  The  bones  are  small  but 
long.  The  cavity  of  the  eye  is  large  and  the 
bony  wall  which  separates  them  is  verv  thin. 

The  beak  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
mandibie.  The  upper  jaw  has  a  peculiar  union 
with  the  skull,  which  gives  it  a  movement  which 
is  not  seen  in  animals  which  suckle  their  young. 
The  two  nostrils  are  placed,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  beak  and  are  narrow.  Their  cavities 
-are  not  deep— being  placed  near  where  the  beak 
joins  the  head— and  are  separated  by  a  septum. 
They  open  into  the  mouth  by  a  slit,  long  and  nar- 
row. The  slit  opens  when  the  bird's  head  is  down 
'towards  the  ground  and  shuts  when  it  raises  it. 
This  is  why  fowls  have  to  raise  their  heads  when 
"they  swallow  drink.  The  neck  is  composed  of 
joints  similar  to  those  of  the  backbone,  and  is 
very  flexible. 

The  spinal  column  and  its  accompanying  parts 
are  little  movable.  From  the  ribs  ba"ck  to  the 
rump  the  bones  are  called  lumbar  and  sacral, 
which  form  a  basin  of  bones  which  are  immova- 
ble. The  ribs  form  what  may  be  termed  a  tho- 
racic cage,  holding  some  of  the  internal  organs. 

The  breast-bone  is  a  large  bony  shield  and  aids 
'in  giving  motive  power  to  the  wings.  This  bone 
mas  a  projecting  blade,  in  some  fowls,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  brechet,  and  is  more  or  less 
developed  according  to  the  ability  to  flv.  Birds 
that  have  short  wings  have  uo  brec/tet  at  all, but 
in  birds  of  prey  it  is  much  developed  and  also 
hooked.  In  certain  species  of  birds  it  is  hollow 
and  replaced  by  an  air  bag. 

The  bones  of  the  wing,  except  on  the  end,  are 
named  like  the  bones  in  the  arm  of  a  human,  viz. : 
•humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  the  radius  and 
ulna,  bones  of  the  forearm.  The  end  of  the  wing 
(is  formed  like  a  stump,  where  can  be  distin- 
guished a  thumb  and  a  finger,  rudimental,  of 
course,  with  two  bone  joints. 

The  lower  extremities,  like  the  wings,  are 
'named  like  those  in  the  human :  femus  or  thigh 
bone ;  tibia  or  leg-bone,  but  instead  of  the  tarsus 
there  is  a  single  bone  called  the  bone  of  the  tar- 
sus, which  represents  these  two  parts,  and  gives 
■attachment  to  the  toes.  The  toes  are  four  in 
number,  three  before  and  one  behind,  except  in 
some  breeds  which  have  five. 

ORGANS  OF  NUTRITION. 

The  Esophagus  or  throat  takes  root  from  the 
back  of  the  beak,  runs  along  the  neck,  behind 
the  windpipe  and  ends  in  the  abdomen,  a  little 
to  the  left.  In  the  hen  there  exists  three  divis- 
ions or  receptacles  'for  the  food.  The  first  one 
is  the  crop  and  receives  the  food  as  soon  as  swal- 
lowed. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  breast  is  the  JEsoph- 
-ugus,  which  contracts  and  expands  so  as  to  form 
a  second  pocket,  or  receptacle,  with  thick  walls 
which  called  ventricule  succenturie.  Next  we 
find  the  third  receptacle,  very  muscular  and 
strong,  commonly  known  as  the  gizzard.  The 
■small    stones  swallowed   by    the   fowl  are 


found  in  the  gizzard  and  naturalists  say  they 
facilitate  the  operation  of  digestion  by  the  con- 
tracting of  the  muscular  lining,  causing  the 
stones  to  grind  the  food ;  but  as  scientists  have 
never  witnessed  this  interesting  operation  we 
are  not  positive  that  they  are  correct.  If  this  is 
a  fact  it  is  also  a  fact  that  fowls  can  live  without 
gravel.  In  parts  of  Kansas  there  is  no  gravel 
and  fowls  live.  Some  writers  claim  that  the 
gravel  is  dissolved  bv  the  fluids  and  serves  a 
useful  pur;  oss  in  the  fowls  economy.    The  dis- 


Their  blood,  however,  is  a  little  warmer,  and  I 
think  the  reason  is  because  this  is  necessary  for 
incubating  purposes.— American  Rural  Home. 


Wm.  H.  Tan  Doren. 

This  veteran  breeder,  born  in  1823,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  West  as  a  prominent 
breeder-of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  His  birds  shown  at  Chicago, 
in  1887,  attracted  great  attention.  One  of  the 
most  reliable  of  breeders  he  takes  pleasure  in 
pleasing  his  patrons .  The  cut  shows  an  i  ntel- 
lectual  countenance,  which  expresses  a  charac- 
ter that  cannot  be  mistaken.  We,  have  known 
him  for  years,  and  take  this  method  of  adding 
him  to  our  picture  gallery.  His  address  is  Buck- 
ingham, 111. 


tinguished  veterinary  surgeon,  M.  Manot-Didi- 
eux,  has  the  following  in  regard  to  the  functions 
oHthe  gizzard. 

"After  a  further  strangulation  and  a  short  pas- 
sage, the  food  is  sent  into  the  third  pocket  or 
gizzard.  This  last  stomach  is  formed  by  a  thick 
and  very  strong  muscular  membrane ;  the  exter- 
nal fibres  are  of  a  tendinous  nature,  and  of  a 
nacreons  color.  The  internal  membrane  which 
lines  the  gizzard  is  very  thin,  fibrous  and  hard ; 
it  secretes  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  which  ap- 
pears to  have"  the  property  to  dissolve  stones, 
principally  carbonate  of  lime.  Silicate  of  potash 
(flint)  requires  a  longer  process.  Liquids  taken 
as  drink  appear  to  be  absorbed  by  the  first  and 
second  stomachs :  they  are  never  found  in  the 
gizzard  unless  in  case  of  disease.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  a  hen  ears,  when  in  health,  about 
three  grammes  (forty-eight  pennyweight  Troy) 
of  calcareous  or  silicious  sand  a  day.  Are  we 
not  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  hen  seeks 
for  stones  and  sand, especially  those  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  by  natural  instinct,  so  as  to  procure  for 
her  economy  the  salts  indispensable  to  her  ex- 
istence, and  for  her  eggs  the  necessary  elements 
for  the  formation  of  their  shell?" 

The  salivary  glands  are  small  in  fowls,  and 
produce  a  liquid  thick  and  slimy,  but  the  quanr 
tity  is  very  small. 

The  liver  is  very  large  and  divided  into  two 
lobes  of  equal  size.  The  gall  bladder  is  attached 
to  the  liver  and  contains  a  thick  bile,  very 
bitter 

The  pancreas  pours  the  pancreatic  juice  into 
the  intestines  by  two  small  tubes  in  the  center 
of  the  duodenum. 

The  spleen  is  very  small,  of  cylindrical  shape 
and  placed  behind  'the  liver.  Its  function  seems 
to  be  to  keep  in  reserve  and  prepare  the  blood 
used  as  one  of  the  secretions  necessary  to  diges- 
tion. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  is  not  different  from 
that  of  animals.  The  heart  has  four  cavities 
and  the  distribution  of  the  arteries  is  the  same. 


Clover  for  Fowls. 

The  great  desideratum  in  winter  is  green  food 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  procure.  A  good  substi- 
tute can  be  had  in  clover.  This  is  steeped  over 
night  in  hot  water,  and  by  morning  it  will  be 
swollen  and  soft.  A  decoction  will  also  have 
been  made  by  steeping  the  clover  in  the  water, 
and  this  is  likewise  valuable,  as  i  contains  that 
portion  of  the  clover  most  easily  extracted.  The 
•  clover  should  first  be  passed  through  a  hay  cut- 
ler and  cut  into  very  short  lengths,  as  short  as 
Shalf  an  inch,  if  possible.  To  take  a  view  of  the 
:  matter  of  feeding  we  may  well  consider  the  pur- 
poses in  view.  Eggs,  of  course,  are  what  we  are 
striving  for,  and  we  must  feed  for  them.  Corn 
will  not  do,  as  it  is  too  fattening,  and  hens  can- 
not lay  on  food  rich  in  carbon  but  deficient  in 
nitrogen  and  phosphates.  It  is  an  utter  impos- 
sibility for  hens  to  lay  when  fed  corn  and  noth- 
ing else.  True,  they  do  lay  on  most  farms,  more 
or  less,  on  a  corn  diet,  but  they  pick  up  food  by 
foraging.  What  is  intended  here  to  imply  is 
that  fowls,  if  deprived  of  liberty,  and  fed  on  corn 
alone,  cannot  produce  eggs,  because  complete 
egg  material  will  not  be  present.  Even  when 
running  at  large  they  do  not  lay  well  on  corn, 
nor  will  they  give  satisfaction.  An  egg  contains 
quite  a  quantity  of  carbon,  which  is  stored  up  in 
the  yolk,  but  the  whire  is  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  albumen,  a  nitrogenous  compound, 
also  there  is  stored  in  the  egg  phosphorus  in 
the  shape  of  phosphate,  acid,  and  other  combi- 
nations, all  of  which  materials  serve  to  furnish 
flesh,  bone  and  feathers  for  the  chick,  should  it 
undergo  the  process  of  incubation.  As  corn  fur- 
nishes the  material  for  t lie  yolk,  an  excess  of 
such  food  produces  fat,  and  this  interferes  with 
the  laying  qualities  by  inducing  disease  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  To  obviate  this  we 
should  give  a  variety  of  food,  and  nothing  is  so 
conducive  to  health  and  laying  as  clover. 
Clover  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  in  the  shape  of  vege- 
table albumen  and  it  is  almost  necessary  in 
winter.  To  return,  however,  to  the  preparation 
of  the  food  in  winter:  First,  we  have  the  clove.r 
in  its  decoction  For  every  dozen  hens  there 
should  be  added  to  the  clover  tea  a  handful  of 
linseed  meal,  which  is  an  addition  of  nitrogen, 
(already  in  the  clover)  a  teaspoonful  of  red  pep- 
per, half  a  cup  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  enough 
salt  to  season.  The  whole  should  be  thickened 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  bran  and  two  parts 
corn  meal  until  thick  enough  to  throw  to  the 
fowls.  If  we  will  look  over  the  ingredients  we 
will  notice  that  the  lime,  salt,  and  charcoal  are 
very  cheap  substances,  considering  the  small 
quantity  of  each  used,  and,  outside  of  giving  a 
little  trouble,  make  a  good  food  at  a  small  cost. 
It  is  a  complete  food  because  it  contains  all  that 
is  wanted  to  induce  laying,.  This  food  should  be 
fed  early  in  the  morning,and  the  fowl  will  relish 
it.  Nothing  else  should  be  given  until  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  food  should  be  whole  grains, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  two  parts  wheat,  or  good 
screenings,  one  part  oats,  and  one  part  corn. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


POULTRY  EXPERIENCE. 


■A  MINISTER'S  POULTRY    SERMON— SOME  VALU- 
ABLE   HINTS— POINTS    THAT    SHOULD  BE 
PASTED  UP— A  PRACTICAL  WORK  GIVEN. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Jameson,  Cliateaugay,  New  York, 
dedicates  the  following  excellent  letter  to  our 
readers  and  especially  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Carson,  of 
Rutland,  Ohio.  It  is  a  nutshell  of  valuable  in- 
formation. He  says: - 

Current  Gossip.— My  dear  Poultry  Keeper, 
you  are  rightly  named,  for  you  teach  so  well  how 
to  get  and  keep  the  precious,  cackling  biddies. 
Next  thing  is  to  teach  us  how  to  sell  them  for 
good  prices.  Your  praise  is  seemingly  in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  deservedly  so.  for  you  are 
without  doubt  the  leading  poultry  journal  of  the 
day.  You  have,  however,  a  strong  competitor 
and  growing  rival  in  The  Chum  of  Geneseo,  111. 
'Tis  well,  for  the  interest  of  the  poultry  question 
demands  the  fullest  discussion, and  between  two 
such  journals  (for  such  they  are  indeed)  not 
much  will  be  omitted  that  ought  to  be  known. 
Information,  knowledge,  is  the  life  and  hope  of 
progress  and  prosperity  in  the  poultry  yards  of 
America,  so  keep  the  discussion  going. 

Experience  First — Beginning  Business. — I 
tegan  the  care  of  poultry  when  a  boy  upon  the 
farm,  and  precious  little  care  the  mingled  mon- 
grels got,  but  enough  to  teach  me  many  of  the 
causes  of  failure,  and  some  of  the  conditions  of 
success.  Since  then  I  have  been  more  or  less 
engaged  in  keeping  poultry,  and  have  not 
learned  it  all  yet  by  along  way.  lam  encouraged 
by  what  successes  I  have  had  to  enlarge  upon 
past  operations  and  try  for  a  high  place  among 
the  breeders  of  fancy  fowls. 

Last  year  I  sacrificed  a  flock  of  forty-five  birds 
— Plymouth  Rock  so  called— that  I  might  stock 
up  with  pure-bred  fowls.  This  I  did  by  setting 
in  two  pens  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks'  and  one 
of  Laced  Wyandottes.  Now  my  dear  readers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  this  is  not  intended 
for  a  free  '  ad."  for  I  have  nothing  yet  to  sell. 
When  I  have,  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  hear 
from  me  in  the  right  way  and  place.  This  I  did 
because  I  had  more  confidence  in  the  "staying" 
qualities  of  these  fowls  than  in  any  others  with 
which  I  was  acquainted,.  They  have  been  laying 
all  winter,and  show  no  signs  of  wanting  to  "set." 
Becoming  impatient  because  of  this  delay,  I  in- 
vested in  an  incubator,  of  one  hundred  and  five 
eggs  capacity— got  to  living  chicks,  ten  dead  in 
shell,  fifteen  perished  in  first  stages  of  incuba- 
bation.  and  seventy-eight  without  sign  of  having 
been  fertile.  I  think  these  last  were  cooked. 
The  regulator  upon  the  machine  was  not  reliable. 
Tried  it  again  with  worse  luck.  I  vote  for  the 
old  hen,  until  I  know  how  to  manage  an  incuba- 
tor. I'm  disposed  to  try  a  hot  water  incubator. 
I'm  not  entirely  discouraged. 

Experience  Second— Barn  Moving. — In  this 
experience  I  can  indeed  sympathize  with  Mrs. 
Carson  in  her  losses,  for  mine  was  grievous 
enough.  I  was  obliged  to  move  my  barn  bodily 
from  one  lot  to  another.  In  doing  so  my  arrange- 
ments were  necessarily  broken  up  and  every 
thing  thrown  into  disorder  and  confusion.  In  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  when  my 
back  was  turned  for  an  instant  one  day,  my 
little  "black  fury"of  a  Wyandotte  escaped  from 
his  enclosure  and  at  the  first  dash,  meeting  my 
beautiful  Plymouth  Rock.killed  him  with  a  blow 
of  his  wing.  That  was  a  great  bird.  Eleven 
months  old.  and  eleven  pounds  weight,  avordu- 
pois.  As  handsome  as  he  was  majestic,  and  as 
majestic  as  he  was  graceful,  as  graceful  as  he 
was  sprightly,  and  as  sprightly  as  though  but 
six  pounds,  instead  of  eleven.  He  had  a  com- 
panion quite  his  equal  in  size,  and  much  finer  in 
color,  being  up  to  standard  in  that,  but  lacking 
in  sprightliness  and  grace.  Him  my  neighbors 
dog  seized  and  worried  one  day,  rendering  him 
useless.  I  wired  our  mutual  friend,  Joe  Graves, 
of  Black  River,  who  came  to  my  relief  with  a 
beautiful  bird,  and  now  I  am  comforted,  and 
bless  dear  Joe  with  all  my  heart. 

Experience  Third — Egg  Eating,  Feather 
Pulling. — Though  idleness  and  close  confine- 
ment in  winter  one  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks  be- 
gan egg-eating  and  the  other  feather  pulling. 
To  cure  them  of  these  evils  I  gave  them  united- 
ly the  range  of  the  barn  floor,  in  addition  to 
their  pens,  with  the  result  that  my  beautiful 
cockerel  (lately  killed)  made  it  so  interesting 
for  the  whole  company— his  male  companion  in- 
cluded—that there  was  no  time  for  any  such 
nonsence.  In  this  experience  I  observed  that 
it  was  not  the  hen  that  had  laid  the  egg  that  ate 
it,  but  the  one  standing  around  watching  for 
some  mischief  to  do.  When  I  gave  these  em- 
ployment or  amusement  I  got  my  complement  of 
eggs. 

Experience  Fourth  —  Eon-bound.  —  Some 
writers  say  that  if  "a  pullet  becomes  egg-bound 
cut  her  head  off.  as  she  will  be  aood  for  nothinc 
afterwards."  Not  always  so.  I  had  one,  gave 
her  Perry  Davis'  Pain  Killer  to  warm  her"  up, 
and  afterwards  laudanum  to  quiet  her  down. 
In  the  morning  she  was  greatly  improved,  I 
gave  her  a  nest,  and  she  gave  me  her  egg.  In 
a  few  days  she  had  a  return  of  the  trouble,  but 
I  treated  her  as  before  with  the  same  result. 
Since  then  she  has  been  laving  right  along,  as 
any  well-regulated  hen  should. 

Experience  Fifth— Food  and  Shelter.— 1  have 


tried  some  of  the  poultry  food  preparations  and 
conclude  they  are  all  made  to  sell.  Fowls  may 
need  medicine  when  sick,  but  do  not  require 
drugs  to  keep  them  well.  One  of  the  first  essen- 
tials in  the  domestic  economy  of  a  well-regulated 
hen  is  that  she  should  be  provided  with  good 
teeth, which  can  be  done  very  easily  and  cheaply 
from  broken  glass  and  queensware— then  an 
ample  range  with  abundance  of  pure  water, 
dust  baths,  clean  pens,  a  variety  of  grains  and 
vegetable  foods  together  with  meat  scraps  and 
crushed  bone— that  which  is  fresh  from  the 
butcher  shop  is  the  best.  Perches  should  not  be 
above  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor.  High 
perches  are  a  fruitful  source  of  bumble  foot.  I 
observe  one  of  your  correspondents  laughs  at 
another  for  entertaining  this  idea.  Well,  let  the 
laugher  laugh  at  me  also,  for  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  Let  the  observer  notice  how  a  bird 
drops  upon  the  floor  from  his  perch 
— he  comes  down  with  a  "thump,"  like 
the  "tramp"  of  a  horse.  And  why?  Be- 
cause there  is  no  spring  in  the  elbow  or  hock 
joint  under  such  circumstances,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  full  force  of  the  blow  is  sustained  by 
the  shank  bone,  which  terminates  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  It  is  true  this  bone  is  protected  by  a 
soft,  thick  cushion  of  flesh,  covered  with  a  firm, 
elastic  skin,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other., 
nor  both,  are  sufficient  to  save  the  bone  from  in- 
jury when  thus  assailed.  Could  the  fowl  in- 
cline forward  so  as  to  throw  his  weight  off  his 
shank  bone  upon  his  toes,  no  injury  would  fol- 
low, but  this  he  cannot  do  without  an  ungrace- 
ful tumble  on  his  head.  He  consequently  pre- 
fers to  preserve  his  dignity  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  foot.  Let  the  ob- 
servers again  notice  the  conduct  of  a  bird  that 
has  taken  a  drop,  say,  three  feet,  upon  a  hard 
floor,  and  he  will  be  convinced  "that  the  foot  has 
been  hurt.  The  injurad  member  will  be  drawn 
quicfelyupand  shaken,  with  other  movements 
clearly  indicating  the  injury  done.  Or,  again, 
if  the  fowl  could  "settle  down  upon  his  hock  joint 
as  he  touches  the  floor  he  could  relieve  the  force 
of  the  blow  upon  the  foot,  but  this  he  cannot  do 
any  more  than  to  incline  upon  his  toes,  as  any 
observer  will  be  convinced  by  a  single  glance. 
He  aljghts  stift-le  gged  as  by  his  make  up  he  is 
obliged  to  do.hen  ce  the  necessity  of  low  perches, 
and  of  providing  moisture  for  the  feet  during 
lengthy  periods"of  brought  in  summer  when  the 
ground  becomes  hot  and  hard-baked.  The  poul- 
try house  should  be  made  warm  in  winter.  Ven- 
tilation is  an  essential  to  good  health,  and 
should  be  so  ob  tained  as  not  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  the  pens.  If  the  pens  are  kept  scru- 
pulously clean  there  is  little  to  fear  from  foul 
odors.  'Lime  may  be  used  with  advantage  upon 
the  floors.  I  have  never  paid  much  attention  to 
letting  fresh  air  in.  but  a  good  deal  to  keeping 
it  oiiCand  have  never  had  a  sick  bird,  in  win- 
ter, save  the  one  egg-bound. 

Last  summer  I  liad  a  valuable  pullet  taken 
sick  with  a  disease  I  didn't  understand,  nor  did 
did  any  of  those  with  whom  I  had  communica- 
ted, until  Albert  Cornish,  of  Moira,  N.  Y.,  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  that  seemed  in  keeping 
with  the  trouble.  At  first  the  bird  showed 
roughness  of  feathers,  head  drawn  back  into 
shoulders,  moping,  refusing  to  eat.  crop  sus- 
tended  as  though  surfeited,  but  on  examination 
proved  to  be  filled  with  water  instead,  and  in 
course  of  a  few  days  the  bird  died.  As  summer 
approaches  the  sa'me  disease  may  attack  the 
birds  of  others.  If  they  have  no  experience  in 
its  treatment  they  would  do  well  to  write  to  Mr. 
Cornish,  who  is  one  of  the  most  obliging  gentle- 
men as  well  as  foremost  fanciers  among  us.  Or. 
better  still.  Mr.  Cornish  may  send  his  treatment 
of  disease  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  so  con- 
fer a  widespread  benefit  upon  the  country  at 
large. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Before  beginning  the  poultry  business. even 
on  the  smallest  scale,  every  facility  should  be 
provided  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
fowls  intended  to  be  kept. 

2.  It  is  always  cheapest  to  get  the  best  birds. 
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3.  It  is  well  that  incubator  experiments  should 
be  on  a  small  scale  at  first. 

i.  Egg-eating  and  feather-pulling  can  be 
stopped  without  the  use  of  the  hatchet. 

5.  It  is  worth  while  trying  to  save  a  valuable 
hen  that  has  become  egg-bound. 

6.  "Variety  of  food  is  better  than  doses  of  medi- 
cine for  fowls. 

7.  Low  perches  and  warm  shelter  pay  in  com- 
fort, health  and  eggs. 

Lastly:  Provide  a  hospital  for  sick  fowls. 

Dear  Editor  this  is  an  unconscionably  long 
letter,  but  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  that  might  be 
of  advantage  to  beginners,  and 'as  this  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  people  begin  to  think  of 
stocking  up.  I  wanted  to  have  my  say  all  out 
at  once  and  at  the  right  time  so  that  there  might 
be  some  profit  in  it  to  some  one.  If  you  think  so 
you  are  welcome  to  publish  what  I  have  written. 

We  trust  Mr.  Cornish  will  be  the  next  to  give, 
his  experience,  especially  as  he  is  such  excellent 
authority,  for  our  readers  have  before  been 
favored  with  his  letters,  and  which  we  are  sure 
is  appreciated.  Mr.  Jameson's  remarks,  in  the 
above,  on  low  roosts,  cannot  be  refuted,  and 
our  readers  will  be  wise  to  follow  the  course 
laid  down  by  hip' 


Editor  Stoddard  on  Oyster  Shells. 

The  Poultry  World  takes  up  the  matter  of 
feeding  oyster  shells  to  fowls,  and  the  editor  ex 
presses  himself  as  follows : 

"Rash  man  is  he  who  dares  in  these  days  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  oyster  shells.  Has  not  one 
poultry  editor  exposed  them?  And  did  not  a 
writer,  years  before  this  poultry  editor  published 
his  great  expose,  dare  to  doubt  their  use  in  fur- 
nishing lime  to  fowls  whose  systems  were  over- 
loaded with  that  article  from" the  food  they  ate? 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  hens  like  ground 
oyster  shells  just  as  well  as  they  did  before  these 
articles  were  written,  and  seem,  like  the  Ameri- 
can public,  is  Barnum  once  said,  as  if  thev  liked 
to  be  humbugged.  They  don't  seem  to  have 
read  these  articles.  The' trade  in  ground  oyster 
shells  continues  to  be  brisk,  we  are  informed, 
and  we  know  lots  of  poultrymen  who  continue  ro 
feed  this  useless  rubbish.  Unvitiated  and  unde- 
praved  taste  is  a  very  good  index  of  what  the 
system  requires.  A  vitiated  appetite  is  not. 
Hawthorne  has  in  one  of  his  inimitable  stories  a 
beautiful  maiden  who  is  brought  up  to  breathe 
the  odor  from  a  poisonous  plant  until  she  herself 
becomes,  like  the  plant,  capable  of  breathing 
death  to  others.  Her  appetite,  her  taste  has  be- 
come vitiated.  But  fowls  kept  in  the  most  nat- 
ural way  and  fed  in  the  most  natural  manner  are 
very  fond  of  ground  oyster  shells.  Thev  don't 
exactly  cry  for  them,  but  they  do  go  for  them 
with  great  eagerness.  It  would  seem  that  they 
found  in  them  something  that  they  felt  they 
wanted.  Mayr  be  they  are  only  good  for  grit. 
May  be  that  gravel  and  broken  crockery  and 
splintered  glass  are  just'  as  good,  but  some- 
how they  don't  seem  to  hanker  after  these  arti- 
cles as  they  do  after  ground  oyster  shells.  If 
grit  is  all  they  want,  they  have  "a  choice  in  the 
kind  of  grit,  and  they  show  that  choice  when  the 
oyster  shells  are  put'before  them.  We  think  it 
is  wise  td  furnish  the  hens  what  their  appetites 
demand,  what  their  systems  crave.  We  think 
the  poultrymen  who  do  this  will  not  fall  into  any 
very  serious  error." 

The  World  does  not  properly  understand  our 
position.  We  have  not  condemned  oyster  shells, 
or  recommended  their  abandonment.  Our  posi- 
tion is  simply  this— that  oyster  shells  are  not 
necessary  to  provide  lime  for  egg  shells, — and  we 
have  shown  that  fact  by  giving  the  composition 
of  foods.  As  to  the  "trade  in  oyster  shells  being 
brisk,"  etc.,  it  is  no  logic.  Fowls  will  eat  any- 
thing if  educated  to  it.  That  they  "don't  seem 
to  hanker  after  broken  crockery,  etc.,  as  for 
shells"  we  deny  emphatically.  That  shells  will 
do  no  harm  is  true.  That  they  are  cheap  is  true. 
That  they  will  be  used  is  also  true.  But  that 
they  are  necessary  needs  confirmation.  In  some 
sections  the  hens  never  see  apiece  of  shell. 
That  they  prefer  sharp  pieces  of  shell  and  will 
not  eat  shell  meal,  (the  most  available  form)  is 
also  true.  Because  shells  are  used,  that  hens  eat 
them,  that  poultrymen  "don't  seem  to  have  read 
the  articles,"  and  that  the  "shell  trade  is  brisk" 
does  not  prove  or  disprove  anything. 


Swelled  Heads  and  Eyes. 

We  have  many  inquiries  on  this  subject,  they 
being  similar  to  the  following,  from  Mr.  J. 
Meyer,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.  He  wTites: 

"I  have  a  hen  that  has  its  eye  swollen  and  in- 
flamed, almost  closed,  and  neck  twisted.  Please 
tell  me  what  the  matter  is.  and  also  a  remedy  for 
the  same?" 

It  is  due  to  draughts  of  air  from  some  source,. 
especially  if  the  weather  is  damp,  It  may  be  a 
crack,  a  crevice,  a  window,  top  ventilation,  or 
exposure.  Annoint  with  spirits  turpentine,  in- 
ject a  drop  or  two  in  each  nostril,  and  sprinkle 
a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  down  the  throat. 
The  next,  from  West  Berlin,  Ohio,  refers  to 
chicks.  The  writer  says : 

"Some  of  our  voung  chicks  stand  with  heads 
thrown  slightly  hack,  swallow  almost  constant- 
ly and  gape  occasionally.  They  have  a  yellow- 
ish substance  in  the  mouth,  mostly  under  the 
tonsue.  but  I  cannot  see  any  in  the  throat.  Only 
a  few  are  so  affected,  but  none  have  recovered 
so  far.  and  die  in  two  or  three  days.  Only  trose 
from  about  one  to  three  weeks  old  are  affected." 

The  chicks  may  be  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  fowls  mentioned  above,  or  they  may- 
have  gapes,  in  either  case  the  turpentine  being 
an  advantage.  A  personal  examination  is  some- 
times necessary  in  order  to  determine  such 
cases.  It  would  be  well,  also,  to  examine  the- 
chicks  for  large  gray  lice  on  the  heads  ancS 
necks. 
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A  Solid  Fact. 

A  fancier  pays  for  and  inserts  his  advertise- 
ment in  a  so-called  "poultry  paper,"  for  example 
which  has  a  circulation,  by  subscription,  of  500, 
or  perhaps  actually  only  300  or  400  all  told.  He 
pays  as  much  for  this  as  another  similar  paper 
charges  which  has  a  circulation  of  twice  or 
thrice  as  many  thousand  weekly  or  monthly. 
Through  which  channel  will  such  an  advertiser 
reap  the  most  good  ?  "We  should  say  that  this 
question  is  not  a  very  hard  one  to  answer. — 
Poultry  World. 


The  Journal  Experimental  Farm. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Braden,  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, has  procured  a  site  near  Dayton.  Ohio,  as 
an  experimental  poultry  establishment.  He  is 
tired  of  "that  blasted  Jacobs  doing  all  the  ex- 
perimenting ,"  so  he  says,  and  now  he  will  Know 
for  himself  all  about  food  elements,  oyster  shells, 
Douglass  mixture,  cholera,  gapes,  roup,  and 
other  matters.  We  do  not  say  he  does  not  know 
more  than  his  share  already,  but  he  intends  to 
work  clown  into  the  depths' of  the  unknown  and 
know  more.  Correct  and  right. 


The  Sex  of  Eggs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Journal  of 
Horticulture  says,  in  reference  to  this  question: 
Last  winter  an  old  poultry  keepei  told  me  he 
could  distinguish  the  sex  in  eggs.  I  laughed  at 
him,  and  was  none  the  less  skeptical  when  he  told 
me  the  following  secret  :Eggs  with  the  air  bladder 
on  the  center  of  the  crown  of  the  egg  will  pro- 
duce cockerels ;  those  with  the  bladder  one  side 
will  produce  pullets.  The  old  man  was  so  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  this  dogma,  and  his  poultry 
yard  so  far  confirmed  it,  that  I  determined  to 
make  experiments  upon  it  this  year.  I  have 
clone  so,  registering  the  egg  bladder  vertical,  or 
bladder  on  one  side,  rejecting  all  in  which  it 
was  not  one  or  the  other,  as  in  some  it  is  only 
very  slightly  out  of  the  center.  The  following  is 
the  result:  Fifty-eight  chickens  were  hatched, 
three  are  dead,  eleven  are  yet  too  young  to  de- 
cide upon  their  sex;  of  the  remaining  forty-four 
every  one  has  turned  out  true  to  the  old  man's 
theory.  This,  of  course,  may  be  an  accidental 
coincidence,  but  I  shall  certainly  try  the  experi- 
ment again." 


The  Parcels  Post  Law. 

The  proposed  parcels  post  law  does  not  in- 
elude  eggs.  Mr.  Jacobs  knew  this,  and  was 
anxious  for  the  A.  P.  A.  to  take  some  action  in 
the  mutter,  which  might  have  been  the  case  had 
the  A.  P.  A.  gone  into  it  with  a  vim.  The  bill  is 
one  offered  by  Congressman  H.  H.  Bingham,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Postofflces  and  Post  Roads  It 
was  he  who  reduced  the  postage  from  three  to 
two  cents.  The  law  is  intended  to  establish 
really  a  government  express  for  small  parcels, 
hence  the  name  given  it  in  England  of  "parcels 
post."  A  breeder  could,  if  allowed  its  use,  pay 
for  sending' eggs  by  a  stamp,  and  could  ship  to 
California,  or  any  point,  at  but  small  cost.  But 
the  members  of  Congress  know  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  shipping  eggs  by  parcels  post,  and 
had  the  A.P.A.  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
to  the  matter,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Jacobs  even 
if  some  expense  was  incurred,  it  would  have  at 
least  been  an  effort  to  benefit  the  trade.  But  the 
utter  stupidity  of  the  pothouse  clique  was  such 
that  when  he  made  his  motion  the  meeting  was 
convulsed  with  laughter.  It  was  so  very  funny, 
and  the  jackastical  jokers  did  not  get  over  it  for 
half  an  hour.  Then'a  motion  was  made  to  peti- 
tion the  express  companies  for  lower  rates, 
which  will  simply  cause  the  millionaire  express 
directors  to  laugh,  for  well  they  know  they  have 
a  grip  and  intend  to  hold  it.  And  yet  it  was 
said  that  lawyers  and  statesmen  (?)  were  at  the 
meeting.— Poultry  Chum. 


The  Man  With  the  Iron  Jaw. 

He  always  has  more  to  say  about  what  he 
does  not  know  that  he  should.  He  gets  himself 
into  dispute  for  notoriety  sake.  He  sends  the 
editor  an  article  on  Plymouth  Rocks  to  assist 
the  readers  how  to  breed  them,  but  between  the 
lines  he  adroitly  tells  you  how  nice  his  are.  He 
rushes  into  print,  and  writes  up  articles  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  in  order  to  bring  grist  to  his 
own  mill.  He  tells  you  of  his  great  yards,  and 
his  numerous  prizes.  When  you  look  up  the 
man  with  the  iron  jaw  he  usually  turns  out  to  be 
a  Secretary  of  the  World  Revolution  Company, 
living  in  the  heart  of  some  great  city,  with  a 
rooster  and  two  hens  in  his  backyard,  with  some 
farmer  supplying  him  at  half  prices,  the  iron 
jaw  man  doing  only  the  advertising.  But  in 
1888  the  iron  jaw  man  went  too  far,  and  the 
blowers  are  going  to  the  rear—  Poultry  Chum. 


Preparing  Poultry  for  Market. 

Dressed  poultry  can  be  shipped  more  econom- 
ically than  live  poultry  and  there  is  a  smaller 
loss  in  the  end,  as  it  is  but  seldom  that  live 
lowls  can  be  shipped  in  summer  without  deaths' 


among  them,  and  such  loss,  if  only  one  in  a 
dozen,  is  sufficient  to  make  quite  a  difference  in 
large  numbers.  Although  we  believe  the  dry 
picwing  method  to  be  one  that  entails  cruelty, 
yet  we  will  describe  the  process,  as  the  unrea- 
sonable demand  of  fashion  makes  it  imperative 
to  dry  picK  them.  Those  who  do  so  have  a  string 
attached  to  a  nail,  witli  a  slip  loop  at  the  other 
end.  This  loop  is  passed  over  the  feet  of  the  un- 
fortunate bird  and  as  it  hangs  head  downward, 
with  a  pail  on  the  floor  to  catch  the  blood,  a 
sharp-pointed  knife— the  large  blade  of  a  pocket 
knife  will  answer— is  thrust  into  the  brain 
through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  a  cross  cut 
given  to  cut  the  large  vein  of  the  roof.  As  the 
knife  is  withdrawn  the  operator  pulls  out  the 
feathers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  an  expert  getting 
the  bird  well  picked  before  it  ceases  to  nutter. 
This  is  done  because  the  feathers  will  come  out 
more  easily  than  if  delayed  until  the  bird  is 
dead.  The  bird  is  then  passed  to  assistants  who 
finish  it  by  removing  all  the  pin-feathers  from 
ths  circles,  finally  throwing  it  into  a  tub  of  ics 
water  in  order  to  remove  the  animal  heat.  If 
the  water  is  cold  four  or  five  hours  will  suffice 
for  the  carcass  to  remain  in  the  water.  Then 
take  them  out  to  drain,  wipe  dry,  pack  nicely  in 
boxes  or  barrels— and  in  ice  if  convenient— ship 
by  express  and  notify  the  dealer.  The  dry 
feathers  will  pay  for  the  labor  of  picking.— N.H. 
Mirror, 


Duration  of  Impregnation. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin 
writes:  "On  this  subject  authorities  differ  Mr. 
Felch  says  that  afts-r  a  change  of  males  the  fifth 
egg  will  be  impregnated  by  the  last  male. 
Others  say  a  whole  clutch  is  fertilized  at  a  time. 
My  experience  tells  me  that  both  are  wrong, 
and  experience  is  a  reliable  teacher.  I  have 
been  a  breeder  of  thoroughbreds  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  I  will  give  three  instances  to 
show  that  impregnation  lasts  for  weeks  after  a 
change  of  males  has  been  made.  White  Leg- 
horns and  Partridge  Cochins  have  long  been 
favorites  with  me,  and  a  cross  between  these 
varieties  are  so  plain  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
taking them.  Once  after  my  Leghorn  hens  had 
been  running  with  a  Cochin  cockerel  for  some 
weeks  they  were  mated  with  a  Leghorn,  and  not 
an  egg  saved  until  after  three  weeks  had  elapsed 
after  the  change,  and  every  egg  from  three 
clutches  produced  a  cross.  The  following  year 
the  same  thing  was  re-enacted,  except  the  eggs 
were  not  saved  until  after  four  weeks, when  out 
of  two  clutches  every  chick  hatched  proved  to 
be  a  cross.  On  another  occasion  1  removed 
from  her  pen  a  Light  Brahma  hen  that  I  had 
trouble  with  to  break  from  a  fit  of  broodiness. 
She  was.  immediately  tread  by  a  Leghorn  male, 
and  as  I  was  anxious  to  secure  chicks  from  her 
and  fearing  her  next  clutch  of  eggs  might  be  in- 
jured I  at  once  put  her  back  in  her  pen.  It  must 
have  been  at  least  ten  days  before  she  laid 
again,  but  the  clutch  produced  two  half-breeds. 
This  last  proves,  first,  that  a  hen  carries  impreg- 
nation for  quite  a  considerable  time. and  second, 
that  she  will  become  impregnated  while  bioody, 
and  third,  that  it  does  not  affect  the  entire 
clutch,  at  least  from  one  time  mating.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  a  difference  between  non-sitters 
and  sitters  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  am  sure 
that  hens  carry  impregnation  much  longer  than 
they  are  usually  supposed  to  do.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  did  not  follow  up  my  experience  and  find 
exactly  when  the  Leghorn  hens  became  fertil- 
ized by  the  Leghorn  male." 


An  English  Mode. 

An  experienced  writer  in  an  English  journal 
says:  "I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  controversy, 
but  the  subject  of  feeding  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance to  poultry  keepers  in  general,  and  the  re- 
marks of  "Mr.  Watchoni"  in  last  week's  issue 
so  misleading,  that  I  feel  compelled,  in  answer 
to  his  effusion,  to  give  a  few  words  of  warning  to 
the  numerous  keepers  of  poultry,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  perusing  these  columns.  Fortunately 
"Mr.  Watchorn"  stands  alone  in  his  erratic 
teaching.  Take  the  most  prominent  writers  and 
lecturers  on  the  subject— and  these  all  practical 
men,  who  have  made  poultry  their  principal 
study— these,  one  and  all,  condemn  feeding  en- 
tirely on  hard  corn.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
bring  on  indigestion  and  sundry  other  com- 
plaints than  continually  feeding  confined  fowls 
on  hard  com.  The  poor  birds  are  given  no  rest; 
their  digestive  organs  are  constantly  being  over- 
taxed. My  experience  in  poultry  matters  ex- 
tends to  several  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  war,  and  during  this  long  time  I 
have  had  ample  time  to  study  the  requirements 
of  fowls  to  keep  them  in  health.  Since  the  an- 
cient plan  of  hard  corn  feeding  has  been  abol- 
ished, it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  vast  improve- 
ment which  lias  taken  place  in  our  poultry. 
Thanks  to  our  American  cousins  our  poultry 
yards  are  now  adorned  with  some  really  lovely 
specimens  of  all  colors.  All  American  writers 
that  I  have  come  across  also  advocate  a  break  fast 
of  soft  foods,  especially  to  fowls  kept  in  close 
confinement.  Fancy  saying  that  feeding  on 
warm  mixed  meals  bring  on  liver  complaint.  I 
cannot  help  saving  it  is  sheer  nonsense.  Mixing 
sour,  stale  rubbish  with  meal  may  upset  them ; 


but  carefully  selected  wholesome  meals  mixed 
with  pure  water  and  fresh  scraps  of  meat,  pota- 
toes, etc.,  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  fowls 
Where  the  birds  have  an  unlimited  run  it  is  dif- 
ferent; soft  food  may  then  be  dispensed  wiih 
as  they  are  able  to  find  a  number  of  insects,  etc 
in  their  search  after  food.  I  have  visited  some 
of  the  principal  poultry  establishments  in  the 
kingdom,  where  thousands  are  bred  annually 
both  for  show  and  laying  purposes.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these,  without  exception,  adopt  the 
soft  food  breakfast.  Again,  look  at  the  splendid, 
varieties  exhibited  annually  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  other  great  shows;  they  are  mostly 
given  a  warm  breakfast  of  poultry'  meal,  and  so 
with  all  successful  poultry  keepers.  Very  few 
but  inexperienced  and  lazy  people  feed  their 
fowls  day  after  day  on  hard  corn.  I  would  not 
have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject  but  it  being 
of  such  vital  importance  (especially  to  begin- 
ners), I  felt  it,  a  duty  so  to  do,  with  a  view  to. 
counteract  the  ill  effects  likely  to  follow  if  "Mr. 
Watchorn's"  advice  be  carried  out.  One  or  two 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs:  Purchase 
healthy  stock,  keep  scrupulously  clean,  feed  as 
1  have  before  advised.  See  that  the  food  is 
wholesome,  and  the  water  pure.  Keep  them, 
well  supplied  with  grit  in  the  shape  of  crushed 
flint,  oyster  shells  and  small  cinders.  Provide,- 
them  with  a  good  supply  of  lime  rubbish  ;  then, 
you  will  have  vigorous  healthy  birds,  lou  may 
"throw  physic  to  the  dogs."  Overy  forty  years' 
connection  with  poultry  affairs  has  taught  me 
this." 


Utility  and  Fancy. 

Mr.W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  the  well-known  author- 
ity on  poultry  in  England,  uses  plain  language 
in  regard  to  raising  poultry  for  utility  and  fancy,, 
and  says; 

"The  fancy  fowls  were  all  bred  for  feather,, 
comb,  ear-lobe,  or  something  of  the  sort.  He  did 
not  object  to  gentlemen  breeding  that  kind  for 
their  amusement,  for  it  was  a  great  accomplish- 
ment to  vary  animals  in  that  way,  and  as  inter- 
esting as  growing  flowers  and  fruits ;  but  it  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  table  poultry.  Ham- 
burgs  were  bred  for  feather,  and  no  lady  ever 
spent  so  much  time  dressing  her  hair  as  the 
poultryman  did  in  attending  to  the  feathers  of 
this  kind  of  fowl.  They  were  formerly  good, 
layers  and  the  eggs  were  fair  sized.  Black 
Hamburgs  were  bred  for  ear-lobe  and  comb.  At 
one  time  every  stableyard  in  London  had  Span- 
ish fowls,  red  over  the  eye,  like  those  exhibited 
by  Admiral  Hornby.  Such  would  not  be  looked 
at  now.  What  had  been  done  with  this  breed 
was  marvelous.  But  it  was  utterly  useless,  as 
they  could  not  eat  the  white  face.  All  this  was. 
often  done  at  the  expense  of  fertility,  for  one  of 
the  finest  hens  of  this  kind  had  never  laid  an 
egg.  The  Minorca  was  a  Spanish  bird  with  a 
red  face,  and  most  useful  where  eggs  were  re- 
quired. Fanciers  had  taken  them  in  hand,  and 
now  they  wanted  combs  four  inches  high,  with 
only  a  certain  number  of  serrations'  and  a  large 
ear-lobe.  Andalusians  were  grown  for  feather, 
and  now  must  have  every  feather  laced.  Brah- 
mas  and  Cochins  had  their  day,  but  were  never 
much  good.  What  good  they  possessed  had 
been  utterly  spoiled.  When  they  came  over  here 
they  had  only  a  few  feathers  on  their  legs,  but 
now  they  must  have  enough  to  make  a  wing  for 
a  respectable  bird.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  feather  was  entirely  dry  animal  matter. ancf 
four  times  the  amount  of  food  was  required  to 
make  feather  as  was  necessary  to  form  flesh. 
Farmers  had  given  up  the  enormous  Longhorn 
cattle,  and  these  with  big  bones,  as  they  were 
aware  that  such  could  not  be  produced  without 
a  considerable  consumption  of  food.  These 
birds  laid  small  eggs,  and  it  was  useless  to  em- 
ploy an  enormous  bird  to  do  that  which  a  lesser 
one  could  do  equally  well;  a  cart-horse  should 
not  be  employed  to  do  what  a  Shetland  pony 
could  accomplish.  The  Plymouth  Rock  was  a 
fashionable  fowl,  cuckoo-colored,  regularly 
haired  and  yellow-legged.  Another  breed  was 
the  Langshan,  aiid  he  must  say  t  hat  no  breeders 
had  done  more  to  develop  a  useful  fowl  than 
those  who  had  taken  this  in  hand  ;  he  suggested 
that  they  should  get  rid  of  the  feathers  on  the 
legs,  for'they  were  a  monstrosity.  The  original 
wild  fowl  had  no  leg  feathers,  because  it,  had  to 
get  its  living  by  scratching  the  ground.  In 
breeding  poultry  for  table  what  was  wanted  was 
small  tone,  fineness  of  skin,  and  plump  breasts, 
and  to  secure  the  latter  they  must  have  a  bird 
that  flies  well.  The  Asiatic  birds  were  'such 
nice  amiable  birds' that  they  would  not  go  over 
a  three-feet,  fence,  but  the  breast  meat  was  de- 
ficient; on  the  other  hand,  the  Game  bird  would 
fly  over  a  twelve-feet  wall,  which  ft  eould  not  do 
if  if  it  were  not  for  the  muscles  in  the  breast. 
The  plumage  should  be  tight  and  as  little  as 
possible.  To  obtain  such  a  bird  he  advised 
crossing  a  Dorking  hen  (not  the  present  show 
Dorking)  with  an  old-fashioned  Game  cock,  if  it 
could  be  found,  or,  failing  that,  with  the  Indian 
Game.  The  cross  could  be  made  the  other  way 
if  desired,  as  the  change  only  affected  the  color 
of  the  fowls."  In  conclusion  Mr.  Tegetmeier 
urged  the  importance  of  encouraging  breeding' 
for  practical  result  of  eggs  and  table  quality  by 
the  offer  of  prizes  for  this  class  at  exhibitions, 
without  interfering  with  the  fanciers'  pet  poul- 
try. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out:  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read. 


A  Lice  Destroyer.— Wm.  W.Lamb,  Ransom- 
ville.  N.  Y.— "I  kill  lice  on  turkeys  by  applying 
the  following  mixture  with  the  hand:  Four  parts 
melted  lien's  oil,  one  part  kerosene.  Apply  it 
'under  the  wing  and  on  the  head,  with  flowers  of 
■sulphur  on  the  other  places.  Hurrah  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

A  National  association— F.  E.  Wymah, 
Sheldon,  Iowa. — "How  about  the  two  15s  on 
wing-bow  and  secondaries  in  the  cut  showing 
selections  in  the  new  standard.  The  wing-bow 
should  be  13.  I  think  the  National  Poultry  As- 
sociation, composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
States,  will  make  the  next  standard." 

Oats  as  Food.— S.  F.  Sanders,  Oxanna,  Ala.— 
••The  first  three  months  of  the  year  we  got  130 
dozen  eggs  and  sold  32  dozen  for  incubating 
purposes.  "We  fed  mostly  oais.  The  hens  like 
them,  and  we  get  good  returns.  Our  fowls  are 
mostly  Langshans.  Brown  Leghorns  and  w  yan- 
dot.tes,  and  mixed.  We  like  ybur  paper  very 
much.'] 

A  Good  Home-made  Incubator.— Mrs.  H.  E. 
Hertner.  Guard.  Kan.— "I  have  a  home-made 
incubator  which  is  very  good.  I  put  in  215  eggs 
and  got  113  chicks.  It  was  my  tiist  trial  with  an 
incubator.  Never  will  I  be  troubled  with  sitting 
hens  again,  for  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  time  saved  by  using  an  incu- 
bator." 

It  Will  Do  Anything.— C.  S.  Lane, Faribault, 
Minn.— "I  have  made  an  incubator  from  your 
plan  in  "Poultry  Keeper  Special,"  and  am  run- 
ning it  a  few  days  before  puftinz  in  the  eggs.  I 
think  it  is  doing  nicely.  Enclosed  I  send  price 
for  paper  and  "Special"  for  a  friend.  He  saw 
me  making  one.  and  I  told  him  if  he  took  the 
Poultry  Keeper  he  could  make  anything  in 
the  chicken  line,  so  he  told  me  to  send  for 
them." 

Over  Two  Dollars  Per  Hen.— H.  W.  Bor- 
den. South  Portsmouth, K.  I. — "From  December, 
1887  to  December,  1888,  witli  110  hens  my  ac- 
count is:  Sold  631  dozen  eggs.  $152.13 :  75  dozen 
eggs  set,  87  chicks  hatched."  which  sold  for  $60.76 : 
sold  36 liens  for  $34.20;  on  hand  140  pullets,  at  BO 
cents  each,  $112.00;  total.  $359.09.  Expenses: 
120  pounds  corn.  10  bushels  meal,  593  pounds 
bran.  321  pounds  wheat.  77  pounds  beef  scraps, 
making  $104.88.  leaving  a  balance  of  $254.51.  The 
breed  used  was  Plymouth  Kock. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.— C  W.  Keri.,,  Newark. 
Ohio.— "I  find  that  eggs  from  fowls  confined  in 
yards,  in  small  flocks,  are  more  inclined  to  be 
fertile  than  are  those  from  fowls  that  have  free 
range.  Right  here  I  may  say  that  my  experience 
is  just  the  reverse  of  that  given  by  Mr.  McGrew. 
I  have  six  hens  running  at  large,  and  I  find  from 
one  to  three  soft-shell  eggs  every  morning  under 
the  perches,  yet  these  hens  have  access  to  car- 
loads  of  sand  and  gravel  along  the  creek.  My 
fowls  in  confinement  never  lay  soft-shell  eggs, 
although  1  have.  Light  Brahinas  that  weigh 
eleven  pounds  and  lay  almost  every  day.  Friend 
Jacobs,  commend  me' to  the  Light  Brahmas  for 
good  steady  laying  and  ease  of  handling." 

Keeps  350  Hens.— M.  H.  Albin,  Winchester, 
Va.— "I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very  much. 
As  a  practical,  common-sense,  reliable  paper,  it 
has,  in  my  opinion,  no  equal,  and  should  be 
heartily  endorsed  and  supported  by  every  honest 
poultry  raiser.  I  have  been  raising  poultry  ex- 
tensively for  several  years,  but  after  I  com- 
menced reading  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn. 
Since  I  have  been  following  Us  teachings,  I  have 
been  more  successful.  I  keep  about  350  laying 
hens— keep  them  for  their  eggs  mostly,  but  raise 
enough  lo  keep  up  the  stock  and  sell' off  the  old 
ones  every  year.  I  keep  some  thoroughbreds, 
and  like  them  better  than  themongrels,  hence  I 
shall  pay  more  attention  to  thoroughbreds  in  fu- 
ture. Success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Pullets  Lay  at  Five  Months.— Mrs.  Belle 
Gabriel,  Girard.  Kan.— "I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  very  much.  I  have  been  in  the  poultry 
business  about  six  year,  and  haw  been  quite 
successful.  I  keep  about  150 on  hand,  and  raise 
them  entirely  for  pleasure  and  eggs.  I  most 
heartily  endorse  the  plan  of  cleanliness  as  a 
preventive  of  disease,  and  instead  of  starving 
hens  that  .vish  to  sit  I  feed  them  well  and  give 
them  cool  water  in  warm  weather,  and  for  my 


chicks  I  mix  cornmeal  with  milk  and  soda  well, 
and  bake  it  thoroughly.  I  keep  it  in  feed  cups 
where  they  can  get  it  whenever  they  want  to 
eat,  with  good  water,  and  my  pullets  begin  to 
lay  when  they  are  five  months  old.  and  I  raised 
some  last  sea'son  that  began  to  lay  when  they 
were  but  little  over  four  months  old." 

The  Oyster  Shell  Theory.— Andrew  Miller. 
North  Ogden,  Utah. — "As  a  great  many  poultry- 
nun  ire  writing  you  en  thscyster  shell question. 
I  will  give  my  experience.  I  have  raised  poultry 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  I  never  had  a 
teaspoonful  of  oyster  shells  in  my  yards,  or 
mortar,  but  I  give  the  crockery,  or  pounded 
glass,  and  they  eat  it  with  a  relish,  and  I  do  not 
have  two  soft-shell  eggs  in  a  year.  My  hens  gets 
plenty  of  green  lucerne  in  the  summer  season, 
and  plenty  of  raw  and  boiled  potatoes  in  winter. 
I  also  feed  all  kinds  of  roots  (turnips,  etc.)  that 
I  can  get  for  them.  I  had  a  hen  last  season,  on 
this  treatment,  shut  up  in  a  small  run,  thatlayed 
forty-four  eggs  in  forty-six  days.  I  only  had  "the 
one  hen  of  the  breed,  therefore  did  not  have  any 
tumble  to  keep  a  record.  I  fed  her  wheat  once 
a  day,  bran  and  boiled  potatoes  once,  and  all  the 
green  lucerne  she  wanted." 

A  Novel  Water  Trough.— F.  E.  Hall.  North- 
field,  Minn.— "I  have  been  having  a  little  experi- 
ence with  a  lamp  brooder,  which  I  think  may  be 
of  benefit  to  some  of  the  many  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  this.  I  put  lOOchiCKS 
In  a  brooder  three  feet  square,  warmed  by  a 
lamp.  In  a  week  after  putting  them  in  I  had 
lost  all  but  30.  I  then  put  a  small  dish  of  water 
on  the  3  inch  bottom  above  the  lamp,  and  have 
not  lost  one  since.  1  think  the  dry  air  killed 
them.  [We  think  no  . — Ed.]  I  will  s  nd  you 
description  of  a  drinking  fountain  for  chicks.  It 
is  made  of  half-inch  stuff,  the  cover  to  fit  loose  in 
the  box.  so  as  to  fall  witli  the  water  as  it  is  drank 
out  by  the  chicks  I  make  the  cover  of  inch 
boards,  which  holds  the  weight  of  the  chicks 
when  standing  on  it,  and  lets  the  water  about 
half  way  up  through  the  holes.  The  holes  are 
three-quarter  inch"in  diameter.  It  is  simply  a 
box  with  a  floating  top." 

An  Incubator  Hatch.— Jacob  Hentz,  3520 
Kensington  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
three  years,  and  would  not  do  without  it  if  it 
can  be  had  as  long  as  I  am  interested  in  poultry. 
I  have  never  written  you  anything  of  my  exp'e- 
n snce  in  incubating  sc  I  will  trj  and  si< ;  vcu  a 
little  of  it  if  you  do  not  get  tired.  We'll,  I  'built 
an  incubator,  in  size  the  same  as  the  one  in  your 
July.  18^7,  issue,  with  a  lamp,  exempt  that  I  put 
glass  in  front.  5x14  inches,  over  the  egg  drawer, 
so  that  I  could  see  the  thermometer,  and  it 
works  well.  I  have  just  gotten  a  hatch  out.  I 
put  61  eggs  in,  tested  out  16  as  infertile,  got  25 
live  chicks,  with  12  dead  in  the  shells.  The 
other  eight  died  about  the  first  week  of  incuba- 
tion. I  followed  your  directions  as  nearly 
as  possible,  gave  them  three  moisture 
sponges  the  second  week,  and  a  large  dish  of 
water  the  third  week,  with  the  abo"ve  result. 
I    shall  try  again." 

How  to  Prevent  Gapes.— M.  H.  Gross,  Abi- 
lene. Kan.— "The  Poultry  Keeper  arrived, 
and  I  was  somewhat  interested  in  it, although  at 
present  I  have  not  the  grciind  Mid  facilities  to 
engage  in  the  poultry  business  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. I  will  briefly  say  that  I  noticed  the  article 
on  Gapes,  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Carson,  of  Rutland. 
Ohio.  She  talks  about  the  cure  of  it,  and  also 
about  its  prevention.  She  advocates  the  use  of 
onions,  etc.,  for  prevention.  I  think  perhaps  I 
can  Qive  her, as  well  as  the  readers  of  your  jour- 
nal, better  light  on  the  subject.  The  Gapes  pre- 
ventive is  very  simple,  and  is  expressed  with 
one  single  word— cleanliness— if  chicks  are  to  be 
confined  in  a  coop.  If  they  are  kept  clean,  and 
the  coop  washed  out  clean,  possibly  twice  a 
week,  and  disinfected  w  ith  a  little  'air-slaked 
lime,  and  are  not  fed  on  their  droppings,  they 
will  not  take  gapes.  Chicks  that  run  at  large, 
and  do  not  feed  on  manure  piles,  etc.. — in  short 
chicks  that  feed  out  in  afield  for  instance,  on 
clean  food— you  seldom  notice  have  gapes.  This 
same  rule  will  apply  to  the  yard  at  home.  Sim- 
ply kepp  them  clean,  and  see  if  the  preventive  is 
not  effectual." 

Foul  Air  in  Incubators. — A.  St.  L.  Trigge. 
London,  (int..  Can. — "In  looking  over  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  January,  1889.  I  notice  an 
article,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  entitled  "A  Test 
at  Hatching."  In  the  beginning  of  this  article 
h:  criticizes  pretty  strongly  another  m  the  Tun? 
188S.  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which  I 
have  not  now  an  opportunity  of  examining.  He 
then  proceeds  to  narrate  some  experiments  of 
his  in  hatching  eggs  in  a  sealed  box.  The  nan 
seous  smell  produced  he  attributes  to  what  he 
calls,  ironically  I  suppose,  "ill  used  and  abused 
carbonic  acid  gas."  Now,  on  reading  that,  it 
struck  me  that  this  gas  was  without  smell,  and  I 
immediately  looi.-ed  up  Eoscop's  "Elementary 
Chemistry."  the  only  work  on  the  subject  I  have 
at  hand.  'Here  I  find  this  gas  stated  as  inodious. 
Now,  I  think  this  is  a  point  often  overlooked  by 
writers  on  incubation.  I  do  not  know  what 
caused  the  smell,  but  would  think  it  was  m  some 
way  the  product  of  putrefaction,  as  he  says  the 
chicks  had  been  dead,  as  near  as  he  could  tell, 
for  three  days  What  does  your  editor  say  about 
this?"  [No'doubt  the  odor  was  from  putrefac- 
tion—Ed.] 


Favors  the  Langshans.— Walter  A.  Mestre- 
zat,  Morgantowh,  W.  Va.— "I  like  the  Langshan 
much  better  than  I  do  any  other  breed,  and  I 
have  decided  to  raise  nothing  else.  I  have  a 
good  house  with  three  rooms,  each  10x14  feet, 
and  hall,  facing  the  south-east,  about  one- 
third  of  the  front  being  glass.  It  is 
covered  on  the  outside  with  heavy  paper  lapped 
six  inches,  in d  painted  with  oxide  cf  ircn  Leo 
pie  say  that  it  looks  like  a  powder  magazine.  It 
is  so  warm  that  the  drinking  water  never  freezes 
in  winter.  My  hens  commenced  business  in  the 
fall,  and  are  still  laying.  I  clean  each  room  in 
the  house  with  great  care  every  morning,  and 
sprinkle  lime  over  the  floor  andunder  the  roosts 
(which  I  remove  during  the  day)  and  in  the 
dust  bath.  I  never  have  a  sick  chicken  ami 
never  lost  but  one  chick  with  gapes.  The  morn- 
ing food  consists  of  red  clover  hij  mixed  with 
bran,  one  day.  next  chop,  next  middlings,  then 
meal,  a  little  charcoal,  ground  meat  different 
kinds  of  vegetables,  anil  a  different  kind  of 

j  grit  for  each  day  in  the  week.    One  morning  I 

I  season  with  salt,  next  mustard,  then  red  pepper, 
then  horse-radish,  and  then  black  pepper.  I 
scald  the  mess  and  let  stand  for  half  ail  hour. 
At  noon.  I  give  them,  each  day.  some  butter- 
milk. At  night.  I  feed  grain  in  plain  shavings. 
This  is  their  w  orkshop,  w  here  they  put  in  a 
great  deal  of  time  during  the  day.  I  feed  corn, 
w  heat  buckwheat,  and  oats  a  different  kind  of 
grain  each  day."  [The  only  fault  we  see  in  the 
ateve  is  t  ..  frequent  feeding,  with  a  liberality  of 
having  the  hens  too  fat.  Otherwise  the  system 
is  excellent.— Ed.] 

Scientific  Feeding.— Dr.  F.W.  Ross,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. — "1  read  with  much  interest  your  article 
on  feeding  for  eggs.  It  seems  a  practical  and 
scientific  method  zf  treating  this  subject  Leung 
the  chemical  composition  of  various  foods  as  a 

|  basis,  is  the  .only  correct  method,  yet  we  physi- 
cians  are  often  disappointed  by  reiving  upon  a 

I  purely  chemical  hypothesis.  Patients  cannot  al- 
ways assimilate  food,  even  if  is  of  the  correct 
chemical  composition  to  sustain  life,  I  believe 
during  the  Crimean  war,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  feed  the  horses  on  condensed  food,  containing 
all  the  nourishment,  so  far  as  the  proper  chemi- 
cal combinations  were  concerned,  yet  in  spite  of 
ail  this,  the  horses  literally  starved  to  death,  not 
for  lack  of  nourishment ,  for  they  had  more  of 
that  than  they  were  able  to  assimilate,  but  for 
lack  of  non-nutritious  materials  such  as  the 
husks  of  grain,  and  indigestible  matters  in  fod- 
der. Now,  sir.  if  you  will  pardon  me.  I  find  your 
"hobby"  seems  to  be  against  oyster  shells,  aiid  as 
a  Journal  having  a  large  circulation  among 
poultry  keepers, the  influence  is  correspondingly 
great,  for  good  or  evil.  I  do  hope,  unless  you 
are  positively  sure,  that  unless  powdered'  or 
ground  oyster  shells  area  positive  dettiment  to 
poultry,  you  will  not  condemn  them."— [Still  to 
know  the  Correct  foods  is  proper.  Had  the  horses 
been  fed  on  lemons  or  pickles  it  might  have  been 
worse.  We  do  not  condemn  the'use  of  shells. 
They  are  excellent  as  grit.  We  simply  claim 
that  they  do  not  provide  lime  for  the  shells  of 
eggs,  and  have  shown  that  the  lime  is  in  the 
food— Ed]. 

The  Dark  Side. 

DR  G.  D.  JOHNSON,  HAMMONTON,  N.  J,. 

The  bright  side  of  poultry  culture  is  generally 
given  the  press,  but  this  time  1  will  get  off  the 
regular  rut,  and  give  some  of  the  vissicitudes  of 
chicken  raising.  I  started  out  filling  a  400  egg 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator.  100  of  which  were 
Pekin  Duck  e^gs,  and  the  balance  (278)  hen's 
eggs.  The  machine  worked  like  a  charm,  I  got 
87  per  cent,  of  chicks,  and  started  my  lamp 
brooder.  While  the  chicks  were  drying  off.  and 
while  I  was  waiting  for  my  brooder  to  get 
thoroughly  heated,  I  went  for  my  mail,  and  when 
1  returned  my  brooder  was  ablaze.  After  some 
effort  I  quenched  the  flames,  but  the  brooder 
was  useless.  Having  a  number  of  setting  hens, 
and  a  coop  full  of  broody  ones,  I  coaxed  them  to 
adopt  my  young  orphans  and  succeeded.  I 
found  no  trouble  with  my  Buff  Cochins,  Lang- 
shans or  Light  Brahmas,  but  my  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes  wouldn't  be  coaxed,  and  acted  in  a  very 
unmotherly  manner.  The  mulishness  of  some 
hens  is  remarkable.  I  had  three  hens  setting  on 
glass  eggs.  But  try  them  to  hatch  new  varieties. 
When  I  placed  some  $3  eggs  under  them  on  re- 
moving the  covers,  on  the  second  morning,  one 
bad  broken  three  eggs,  another  one.  and  the 
j  third  had  fouled  her  nest.  To  get  them  back, 
after  washing  them,  was  employment  for  only  a 
1  saint.  Hen  No.  1  after  setting  four  days,  sudden- 
ly made  up  her  mind  she  wanted  to  lay.  Hen 
No.  2  persisted  in  setting  right  along  side  of  her 
nest  and  not  on  the  eggs",  and  hen  No.  3,  although 
she  sat  well  enough,  would  cast  half  of  her  eggs 
from  her.  and  under  no  circumstances  could  she 
\  be  induced  to  cover  but  six  eggs.  If  those  eggs 
j  had  been  scrubs,  every  egg  would  have  hatched, 
I  and.  while  I  am  saying  it.  let  me  speau  of  a  good 
thing  for  poultrymen. — i.  e.  Hamburg  Moss  Lit- 
|  ter  (medicated)",  this  article  is  invaluable  in  its 
way."  It  is  used  for  making  hen's  nests,  being 
medicated  to  prevent  and  kill  lice  on  hens  during 
incubation.  As  a  litter  for  chicks  to  scratch  in 
it  prevents  gapes,  and  makes  a  splendid  dust 
bath.  For  [lacking  eggs  (I  use  grape  baskets)  it 
just  fills  the  bill,  and  for  the  pigeon  loft,  it  is  the 
ne plus  ultra.  It  answers  so  many  purposes  for 
the  poultrymen  that  it  is  indispensible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Success  With  Broilers. 

D.  D.  HOCH,  OLEY,  PA. 

I  suppose  you  recollect  I  paid  you  a  visit  last 
fall  to  see  the  brooder  farms  in  Haminonton, 
which  I  examined  and  was  highly  pleased  with 
all  of  them,  and  alter  I  got  home,  and  studied 
over  the  matter,  with  the  assistance  of  my  son 
and  a  few  other  good  friends,  I  constructed  a 
heater  which  cost  merely  a  trifle  compared  with 
those  of  Hammonton.  It  is  merely  a  coil  of  five 
inch  pipe,  walled  in  and  connected  with  the 
main  pipe.  I  will  now  give  you  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  my  success  for  the  first  trial.  I  have 
raised  between  four  and  five  hundred  young 
chicks,  of  which  some  went  to  market  already, 
weighing  from  V/i  to  2  pounds  per  piece.  I  lost 
very  few.  I  run  two  Poultry  Keeper  Incuba- 
tors and  have  one  setting  with  Pekin  duck  eggs. 
I  have  six  Light  Brahma  pullets,  quite  late 
young  ones,  which  produced  from  February  28 
to  April  26,  232  eggs  and  are  still  laying,  and 
none  sitting  yet.  How  is  this  this  for  a  green, 
horn. 


Hens  vs.  Iucubators. 

W.  H.  H.  BRADBURY,  HAMMONTON,  N.  J. 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  "big  guns"  are 
apparently  at  loggerheads  over  the  question  as 
to  whether  chickens  hatched  in  incubators  are 
equal  or  inferior  to  those  hatched  and  raised  by 
the  hens.  We  have  over  200.  fowls,  some  "incu- 
batored"  some  hatched  and  raised  by  the  hens, 
some  taken  from  the  hens  as  soon  as  hatched 
and  raised  by  hand  (without  brooder),  and  still 
others  raised  by  hens  on  another  farm,  and  al- 
lowed free  range  until  it  became  necessary  to 
buy  feed  for  them, when  they  w  ere  sold  to  dealer 
here,  who  gladly  exchanged  twenty-nine  skinny 
pullets  for  nineteen  cockerels  of  ours  raised  by 
hand,  (the  nineteen  weighed  one  pound  more 
than  the  twenty-nine).  We  think  it  would  puz-  | 
zle  some  of  the  great  moguls  now  to  pick  out 
from  our  yards  which  were  raised  naturally  and 
which  otherwise.  As  to  laying  and .  market 
value,  outside  of  breed  distinctions,  we  doubt  if 
even  the  most  expert  could  tell  the.  difference. 
We  lost  less  per  cent,  of  those  raised  by  hand, 
than  by  the  hens.  Are  now  running  an  incuba- 
tor, an'd  intend  to  keep  over  at  least  500  fowls. 
Are  interested  in  the  question  as  to  which  is  the 
most  profitable  way.  At  present  prices  of  eggs 
(11  to  13  cents),  think  it  more  profitable  to' fill 
incubators  and  set  hens  than  to  market  eggs. 
We  have  just  hatched  two  perfect  chicks  front  a 
double  yolk  Plymouth  Rock  egg,  and  knoio 
them  both  to  have  come  from  the  same  egg,  and 
have  marked  them  for  future  care  and  refer- 
ence, (shouldn't  be  surprised  if  one  was  a 
rooster  and  the  other  a  pullet).  We  expect  our 
"incubator"  to  "come  off"  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
shall  watch  the  progress  of  chicks  by  hen  power 
vs.  incubator,  in  our  own  yards  this  summer. 


His  Good  Hatch. 


M.  WOOD,  RICHMOND,  O. 

Mr.  Editor,  it  worked  like  a  charm— that  incu- 
bator that  "Pap"  told  us  about  in  Book  No.2, 
that  he  keeps  for  sale.  I  mean  the  hot  air  one. 
I  made  one  for  six  dozen  eggs ;  made  it  just  as 
"Pap"  said  in  Book  No.  2;  run  it  just  as  he  di- 
rected in  Book  No.  2;  to  the  very  letter.  I  used 
a  No.  I  burner  in  my-  lamp,  and  with  half  its 
capacity,  she  stepped  up  to  one  hundred  and 
five  and  she  staid  "rite  thare"  by  day  and  down 
to  one  hundred  at  night,  coming  up  to  the  spot 
by  noon  every  day.  For  a  trial  I  put  in  thirty- 
six  eags  and  she  hatched  thirty-one  chickens- 
no  dwarfs.  When  I  looked  in  and  saw  the 
squad  I  gobbled  up  the  sponge  cup  for  fear  it 
would  hatch  out  some  kind  of  an  animal  from  it. 
You  bet  it  is  none  of  the  Frank  Bans  kind.  She 
needs  no  improvement  and  if  she  did  you  bet  I 
would  tell  what  the  improvement  was,  unless  I 
expected  to  apply  for  a  patent.  And  now,  Mr. 
Editor,  with  my  incubator,  and  the  help  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  mp  own  efforts  in  this 
dark  corner  of  the  poultry  world,  I  hope  to  stir 
up  an  interest  in  the  poultry  business.  Look  here 
Mister,  don't  work  that  wife  of  yours  to  death 
churning  and  milking.but  build  lier  a  hen  house 
give  her  some  hens,  buy  her  an  incubator,  invest 
fifty  dollars  for  her  ,  all  told,  for  poultry  sup- 
plies, and  if  she  don't  beat  an  investment  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  cows,  then  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  call  me  a  chicken  crank.  And  she  will 
do  it  with  much  less  labor.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  on  small  lots  of  ground  dragging  out  a  mis- 
erable existence,  who,  if  they  would  keep  their 
poultry  off  the  fences  at  night  when  the  mer- 
cury is  below  zero,  the  pearly  eggs,  with  proper 
care,  would  lift  the  mortgage  and  make  the  man 
happy.  Shame  on  the  man ~who  treats  as  worthy 
a  dumb  brute  as  the  hen  is  in  any  such  way. 
Some  men  will  set  by  the  fire  with  a  frosted  toe 
and  whine,and  curse  biddy  because  she  does  not 
lay  any  eggs  with  her  comb  frozen  level  with 
the  scalp.  Lest  I  should  become  religious  over 
this  matter  I'll  just  stop  and  advise  all  such  men 
to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  learn  wisdom 
and  make  money. 


A  Frost  Proof  House. 


M.  A.  NOBEN,  LAKE  PARK,  MINN. 

Seeing  in  the  April  number  that  Mr.  Hinckley, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  in  trouble  about  the 
dampness,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  frost  on  the  in- 
side of  his  poultry  house,  I  will  give  him,  and 
others  in  this  cold' climate,  the  benefit  of  my  ex- 
perience, though  I  am  but  fourteen  years  old.  I 
and  my  younger  brother,  last  summer,  built  a 
house  11x10  feet ,  and  six  feet  high,  in  which  we 
wintered  about  nmety  birds,  with  not  the  least 
sign  of  frost  or  dampness, nor  will  there  ever  be. 
We  first  laid  down  the  sills,  2x4,  then  raised  the 
posts,  2x4  stuff,  six  feet  long.and  then  put  on  the 
plates,  2x4,  all  in  such  manner  that,  when  the 
boarding  was  put  on  both  sides,  there  was  an 
open  space  between  the  boards  of  four  iuches,and 
that  is  one-half  the  secret  of  absolute  dryness. 
We  used  the  cheapest  kind  of  lumber,  put  on  up 
and  down  (or  vertically)  two  thickness,  with 
tarred  paper  between  the  boards,  and  in  like 
manner  on  both  sides  of  the  studding,  making 
four  thickness  of  boards  and  two  of  paper,  with 
double  windows  and  doors  (also  nearly  air  tight, 
the  window  fully  so,)  and  that  is  the  other  half 
of  the  secret.  Now  for  the  roof,  and  1  am  done, 
and  as  we  could  not  afford  a  shingle,  and  sheet- 
ing and  paper,  and  boards  under  the  rafters,  we 
put  a  good  stout  stick  as  ridge  pole,then  covered 
the  whole  roof  with  poles,  closely  laid  and 
covered  them  with  coarse  hay,  say  five  inches 
thick,  and  laid  three  inches  thick  of  sod,  well 
fitted  together  and  even  in  height,  and  about 
three  inches  of  clay  over  the  sod.  The  result  has 
been  absolute  dryness  and  healthy  birds  all 
winter. 

[The  above  is  not  only  a  valuable  article  but  is 
creditable  to  the  young  writer.— Ed.] 


The  Coming  Hen. 

"BY  KAFFIR." 

"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them."  The  shadow  of  the  comhu  hen  has 
already  fallen  on  the  poultry  world.and  it  is  cast 
all  the  way  from  South  Africa,  for  the  coming 
hen,  the  great  layer  of  the  future  is  a  Kaffir. 
Here  is  the  significant  cackle  of  the  approaching 
bird,  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry  from  Natal, 
printed  in  Farm  and  Home,  a  well-known  agri- 
cultural journal,  published  in  London,  England, 
and  the  date  of  the  paper  is  Saturday,  April  20, 
1889. 

Something  like  a  fowl!  "Would  any  reader  of  the 
Farm  and  morne  kindly  inform  me  how  to  cure  a 
Kaffir  fowl  with  a  boll  on  its  foot?  We  have  had  it 
for  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  laid  two  eggs  a  day  lor 
twenty  days  out  of  every  month  since  then.  Sinee 
the  appearance  of  the  boil  our  supply  of  eggs  has  been 
cut  short.—  S.  S.  Seymour,  Natal. 

That  this  inquiry  is  sent,  and  the  statement 
made,  in  entire  good  faith,  the  editor  of  Farm 
and  Home  evidently  believes,  for  he  appends 
these  appropriate  remarks : 

This  query  •  comes  to  us  all  the  waj'  from  South 
Africa.  A  fowl  that  keeps  on  laying  nearly  500  eggs 
per  annum  for  ten  years,  and  only  permits  the  supply 
to  drop  off  than  because  of  illness,  is  worth  taking 
care  of,  and  English  poultry-keepers  would  like  to 
know  something  more  about  it  I  The  Leghorn  with 
its  boasted  200  eggs  a  year  is  an  unproductive  mem- 
ber of  the  family  compared  with  its  African  sister! 
The  best  treatment  for  the  boil  would  be  an  ordinary 
bread  poultice.— Ed. 

There's  the  shadow.  Now,  who  will  give  us 
the  substance?  What  enterprising  breeder  will 
be  the  first  to  get  a  corner  on  the  Kaffir  tribe  of 
poultry,  and  introduce  it  to  a  most  patient  and 
hopeful  public  •  E  vidently  there  art  millions  in 
it  for  somebody. 


He  Made  a  Failure. 


G.  S.  GREEN,  MISSOURI  VALLEY,  IOWA. 

For  the  past  three  years,  having  rather  poor 
success  in  raising  chickens  with  hens,  I  con- 
cluded, after  reading  such  glowing  accounts  of 
wonderful  hatches  made  with  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er Incubator,  that  I  would  make  one  also,  just 
to  show  the  people  out  here,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  how  far  they  were  behind  the  times. 
Well,  after  reading  everything  we  could  find  on 
the  subject,  in  the  back  numbers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  we  concluded  to  try  a  limited 
number  of  eggs  to  start  with,  which  was  fifty. 
The  result  was  13  chicks.  Thinking  we  had  dis- 
covered our  mistake,  we  put  in  double  the 
amount  next  time,  and  got  14  chicks,  having  fol- 
lowed instructions  throughout.  Concluded  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  our  stock,  so  we  seta  hen, 
which  hatched  II  out  of  13  eggs,  good  healthy 
chickens,  too.  Well  as  the  third  time  is  the 
charm,' perhaps,  we  concluded  to  try  it  once 
more,  and  filled  incubator  full,  100  eggs,  used 
three  trays  also,  three  thermometers  thoroughly 
tested,  and  on  fifth  day  found  only  six  infertile, 
and  on  tenth  day  could  see  chicks'  move  in  most 
of  the  eggs.  The  result  of  the  hatch  was  17  chicks, 
two  being  cripples,  so  I  killed  them.  I  think  I 
am  about  through  with  that  kind  of  a  machine 
method  of  operating.  I  turned  twice  each  day, 
cooled  once  a  day  down  to  85  degrees ;  after  tlie 
tenth  day  I  used  sponge  in  each  tray.  As  soon 


as  the  first  egg  was  pipped  I  sprayed  with  an 
atomizer.  Kept  drawer  closed  tor  one  day,  and 
examined  and  closed  again,  for  same  length  of 
time.  Though  sponges  became  thoroughly  dry 
yet  chicks  would  not  dry  until  taken  out  of  the 
drawer,  and  drops  of  water  gathered  on  inside 
of  glass.  Most  of  chicks  seemed  fully  matured 
in  the  eggs  that  did  not  hatch.  There  is  always 
about  one  degree  difference  of  heat  in  each  tray, 
the  back  one  being  the  highest,  but  I  always 
change  trays  when  turning,  and  turned  with 
hand.  About  the  first  thing  you  will  say— we 
opened  the  egg  drawer  too  often,  but  such  is  not 
the  case, and  you  will  have  to  lay  it  to  something 
else  this  time,  Brother  Jacobs. 

[No ;  the  first  thing  we  will  say  is  that  the  cool- 
ing down  and  spraying  should  have  been 
omitted.  See  page  9,  April  Poultry  Keeper, 
under  heading  "Dying  in  the  Shell."— Ed.] 


Don't  Overfeed. 

L.  C.  STUMP,  RAY,  IND. 

After  carefully  reading  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  two  years  or  more  I  have  concluded  there  is 
both  pleasure  and  profit  in  rearing  pure  poultry, 
even  on  a  town  lot.  Although  I  was  swindled 
the  first  time  I  bought,  on  fowls,  also  the  first 
time  I  bought  eggs,  still  the  fever  did  not  leave 
me.  The  poultry  fever  is  contagious,  and  a  re- 
lapse is  to  be  guarded  against.  I  didn't  guard, 
and  consequently  relapsed.  I  have  settled  now 
on  three  breeds— "the  best  three"— and  before 
this  reaches  you  my  chicks  will  be  due.  My 
mode  of  feeding  is  Poultry  Keeper,  I  think. 
First  couple  of  weeks  corn  and  oats,  chopped  ; 
sifted,  small  potatoes  boiled,  stale  bread 
soaked,  beef  scraps  and  chopped  fine 
all  moistened,  mixed  and  baked,  crumbled  and 
and  fed  five  or  six  times  a  day.  After  the  sec- 
ond or  third  week  add  to  the  above  wheat 
screening.  Potatoes  and  meat  may  now  be  boil- 
ed and  chopped  together.  Reader,  hark!  do 
you  net  the  Poultry  Keeper,  if  not,  why  not? 
I  consider  it  the  genuine  polar  star  to  guide  the 
amateur  on  to  success.  In  the  winter,  when 
fowls  have  a  small  house,  be  very  very  careful, 
or  you  will  overfeed  your  fowls,  especially  if 
they  are  of  the  larger  breeds.  Last  winter  I 
thought  I  was  feeding  sparingly,  and  had  large 
pullets  die  without  any  apparent  cause,  but  on 
examining  I  found  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deep  of  fat  under  the  skin  in  some  parts. 
So"  don't,  feed  lavishly.  Mine  were  part  Lang- 
shan.  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  some  sub- 
scribers, and  also  some  names  for  samples,  as 
the  poultry  interest  is  slowly  being  awakened 
here.  We  had  a  show  at  Angola,  last  winter, 
P.  J.  Keller,  judge,  and  the  natives  were  amaz- 
ed, as  many  fowls  scored  up  in  the  nineties.  I 
have  had  no  soft-shell  eggs,  and  don't  feed 
shells  any  more  either.  The  hens  like  broken 
dishes  fully  as  well,  which  satisfies  me  that  it  is 
only  to  help  grind  their  food.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
this  may  be  tit  only  for  the  waste  basket,  but  I 
don't  care.  I  have  unloaded  my  views, which  re- 
lieves me  some. 


Experience  With  Breeds. 

B.  TAYLOR,  LINCOLN,  DEL. 

I  have  been  in  the  chicken  business  fcr  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  have  been  a  reader  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  the  past  year,  and 
now  think  I  will  have  my  say  through  your  pa- 
per, unless  it  finds  the  waste  basket  on  the  road. 
A  little  of  my  experience  will  do  me  good,  as  it 
will  relieve  me  of  a  load  I  have  carried  for  the 
past  two  years.  I  wisii  to  speak  of  my  exper- 
ience with  Langshan  fowls  first.  As  1  had  seen 
them  advertised  and  puffed  much  through  the 
papers,  I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  keep  good 
stock  as  an  inferior  breed.  Then  I  commenced 
investigating,  by  calling  on  my  friends  who  had 
the  fowls-  and  eggs  to  sell.  They  all  recom- 
mended them  very  highly,  and  I  sailed  in  deep 
enough  to  pay  the  little  sum  of  $12.00  for  five 
Langshan  fowls,  which  were  well  recommended. 
I  also  invested  in  some  eggs  when,  I  thought  I 
would  lead  on  fancy  chickens.  As  I  had  some 
few  of  the  old  common  hens,  I  put  them  in  sep- 
arate yards,  taking  much  pains  to  keep  them 
separate  last  season,  until  after  the  breeding 
season  had  passed,  when  I  let  them  all  run  to- 
gether until  March  1st,  as  I  intended  to  separate 
them  for  breeding  purposes  again,  but  after  tak- 
ing the  best  of  care  of  the  whole  flock,  and  tak- 
ing much  trouble  to  keep  the  record,  I  found 
that  I  had  much  better  results  from  the  common 
fowls  than  the  Langshans.  The  common  pul- 
lets commenced  laying  several  weeks  earlier 
than  the  others,  and  up  to  this  time  have  laid 
more  regularly.  Also  I  find  that  the  common 
fowls  were  very  fat,  while  the  Langshans  were 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones, and  all  had  the  same 
care  and  feed,  as  they  were  kept  in  the  same 
yard  in  one  flock.  Now,  after  this  experience, 
all  I  have  to  say  regarding  this  Langshan  breed, 
is  that  they  require  a  double  quantity  of  feed 
and  produce  less  eggs  than  any  other  fowls  I 
ever  kept.  I  have  now  a  pen  of  Buff  Cochins, 
which  when  nine  months  old.  would  tip  the 
scales  at  eight  pounds  each,  and  the  cockerel 
nine  pounds,  and  they  also  commenced  laying: 
at  that  age,  and  continue  regularly.  You  can 
see  by  this  just  how  I  stand  on  Langshans.  and 
think  I  will  hot  be  wanted  in  the  Langshan  club. 
More  at  some  future  time. 
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An  Irate  Sitting  Hen. 

MBS.  M.  A.  CARSON,  RUTLAND,  OHIO. 

Get  out  of  this  here,  you  long-legged,  spindle- 
shanked  sanddigger.  Every  single  time  I  stir 
around,  or  turn  my  eggs  over,  or  settle  myself 
for  a  good  time,  or  a  sleep,  here  you  come  stick- 
ing your  jib  in,  and  poking  around .  Why  can't 
you  stay  out  of  here,  and  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, if  you've  got  any,  instead  of  nosing  in  here, 
aggravating  and  exasperingme,  when  you  know 
I  am  busy  incubating.  You  bald-headed  old 
pirate;  I  have  only  a  few  more  days  to  sit  cooped 
up  here  on  this  nest  of  chicken  lice ;  that  is 
enough  to  kill  a  cast  iron  hen,  without  you  stick- 
ing vour  long,  bony  claws  around  me  every 
twenty-four  hours,  to  see  how  things  are  coming 
on.  wlien  you  know  the  very  sight  of  your  ugly 
phiz  gives  me  fits  and  scares  me  almost  to 
death,  and  any  four-year-old  child  or  blind  man 
could  see  that.  If  it  was  the  first  or  second  time, 
I'd  let  it  good-naturedly  pass,  but  I've  been 
yanked  out  of  my  nest,  and  pestered,  and  irri- 
tated, by  you  so  much  lately  that  1  am  sick  and 
tired  of 'it.  Just  about  the  time  I  get  leveled  up, 
and  feeling  pretty  good,  you'll  stick  that  long 
lop-eared  head  of  yours  in  the  henhouse  door,  as 
if  you  wanted  to  ask  what  I  wanted  you  to  do 
next,  when  you  know  well  enough  by  this  time, 
or  ought  to.  that  I  don't  want  you  in  here  at  all, 
scaring  me  up  and  scaring  me  off  my  nest, break- 
ing half  my  eggs,  and  then  lay  the  blame  to  me. 
Do  you  want  to  gobble  up  my  chicks  as  soon  as 
hatched,  you  baggy-legged  hippopotamus.  Be 
off  with  you,  or  there'll  be  music  at  these  head- 
quarters. 


Eggs  Should  Always  Hatoh. 


TV.  C.  L.  TUCKER,  DOVER,  DEL. 

What  is  all  this  comment,  that  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  hatching  out  50  per  cent.,  or  even  a 
smaller  percentage,  of  chickens  from  a  sitting 
of  eggs,  you  are  fortunate,  and  should  be  satis- 
fied? Simply  nothing;  a  mere  waste  of  words. 
Every  egg  should,  and  will ,  hatch  if  obtained 
from  the  right  style  of  bird.  Every  egg  that 
does  not  hatch  is  caused  by  unhealthful'ness  of 
the  bird,  and  the  bird  is  unhealthy  by  the  fault, 
through  carelessness. indifference,  or  stinginess 
of  the  owner.  By  proper  care  every  bird  will 
be  healthy,  and  every  egg  will  hatch.  Now 
don't  wince,  for  these  are  plain  cold  facts.  Re- 
member, you  have  at  times  substituted  other,  or 
neglected  giving  the  right  kind  of  food;  have 
neglected  paying  particular  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, thinking  that  neglect  for  a  short  time 
would  not  produce  bad  results.  We  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  13  chickens  from  13 
eggs,unless  it  is  the  purchaser's  fault  in  hatching 
or  handling.  Every  egg  a  breeder  sends  out  may 
be  fertile,  but  yet  lack  vitality.  The  fault  lies  in 
the  feeding.  Proper  feeding  gives  select  birds ; 
select  birds  lay  superior  eggs ;  superior  eggs  pro- 
duce the  right  type  of  chickens.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  savs:  "The 
breeder  or  no  other  human  being  can  do  more 
than  guarantee  that  the  eggs  are  from  purebred, 
vigorous  stock;  no  one  can  state  how  many  eggs 
will  hatch."  You  know  if  your  birds  are  prop- 
erly fed  and  cared  for;  you  also  know  whether 
you  are  breeding  from  enfeebled  stock.  Unless 
your  stock  is  real  good,  begin  over  again.  There 
•are  some  breeders  who  are  careful,  and  who 
have  prime  stock.  Last  season  I  procured  a  sit- 
ting of  15  eggs  from  an  advertiser  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  I  secured  14  good  healthy  chicks, 
the  loth  egg  having  a  perfectly  developed  chick, 
which,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  shell,  or  a 
lack  of  moisture,  died  in  the  shell  after  being 
pipped.  I  raised  every  one  of  these  chicks  to 
maturity.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  tills 
breeder,  and  know  that  he  does  give  the  most 
careful  attention  and  proper  food,to  his  fowls  and 
their  eggs  do  notfailto  hatch  chicks,  with  plenty 
of^bone^nuscle  and  flesh.  Do  not  content  yourself 
with;  the  thought,  '-Well,  if  that  fellow  gets 
half  a  hatch  he  will  be  satisfied."'  Eggs  from 
stock  that  lay  eggs,  every  one  of  which  will 
hatch,  will  command  advanced  prices,  as  such 
stock  is  sure  to  be  unequaled,  and.  if  properly 
cared  for,  will  get  progenv  that  will  make  any 
breeder  famous.  This  is  not  a  mythical  illusion, 
but  one  of  the  most  simple  and  reasonable  doings 
of  nature. 


Ito  a  matured  state  and  dying  in  the  shell  after 
pippingand  some  dying  before.  Your  last  issue, 
the  April  number,  assigns  as  a  reason  the  too 
frequent  opening  of  the  incubator,  and  the 
sudden  changes  of  the  temperature  therefrom. 
I  thought  the  mystery  was  solved  when  read- 
ing this,  so,  as  soon  as  I  found  the  eggs  pipped, 
I  closed  the  door,  and  waited  eighteen  hours, 
expecting  to  find  a  good  hatching.  Instead,  only 
seven  chickens  were  out  of  the  shell  from  53 
eggs  in  the  incubator.  Knowing  something  was 
wrong,  as  most  of  the  eggs  had  been  pipped 
eighteen  hours  before,  I  examined  closely,  and 
found  some  had  died  in  the  shell,  and  others 
would  have  died  had  I  not  assisted  them,  by 
breaking  a  large;part  of  the  shell,  and  the  thick 
skin  that  is  between  the  chicken  and  the  shell 
As  soon  as  this  was  done  they  v.  ouid  relieve 
themselves  and  come  out  all  right.  Those 
I  did  not  assist  in  this  way  died  in  the  sheilas 
the  first  did.  Another  reason  is  assigned  that 
the  fault  is  in  their  parents.  This  is  also  wrong 
in  this  case,  as  the  young  chickens  should  j 
weak  and  unhealthy,  but,  instead,  an  hour  or 
two  after,  they  would  be  climbing  over  the  un- 
hatclied  eggs,  and  a  few  hours  after  would  be  as  I 
strong  as  any  chicken  I  have  ever  hatched  un- 
der a  lien.  Would  this  not  prove  that  this  last 
'cause  assigned  as  being  wrong.  Information  is 
what  prompts  this  letter,  and  not  a  desire  to  try  | 
and  take  opposite  opinions  from  those  who  have  j 
years  of  experience.  Now  w  herein  have  I  acted 
wrong  or  hastily,  and  why  is  it  the  other  eggs 
did  not  pip,  but  after  being  opened  were  found 
dead.  They  were  moist,  so  dryness  can  not  be 
assigned.  The  incubator  was  always  kept  be- 
tween 102  and  103.  once  or  twice  it  reached  104'4 
or  101  or  101^.  but  care  and  attention  was  what 
it  had.  and  was  never  opened  except  to  turn  the 
eggs  night  and  morning,  which  took  twoor  three 
minutes  each  time.  Here  is  my  result  from  53 
fertile  eggs.  Died  in  the  shell,  fully  formed. and 
not  pipped  10;  died  in  shell  after  pipping  9: 
hatched  out  34.  This  hatching  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  all  former  trials. 

[Because  some  of  the  chicks  were  strong  does 
not  indicate  that  those  unhatched  were  strong, 
especially  if  the  eggs  came  from  different  hens, 
as  each  chick  is  a  different  individual  from  the 
others.  Even  as  it  was  you  secured  64  per  cent, 
which  is  as  many,  perhaps,  as  could  have  been 
done  with  hens.— Ed.] 


J.  D.  LIMING,  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

Contemplating  to  start  a  poultry  farm,  and  to 
make  it  a  means  of  support.  I  have,  for  the  last 
year,  studied  in  every  way  I  could,  by  taking 
several  poultry  journals  and  books  published  on 
this  subject.  I  now  address  this  letter  to  you 
as  you  seem  to  give  the  poultry  subject  a  more 
thorough  and  general  report  than  any  of  the 
papers  I  take,  and  value  it  more  than  all  the 
others,  as  I  gain  far  greater  and  general  knowl- 
edge from  it.  Before  giving  up  my  occupation 
to  enter  this  business,  with  no  experience  ex- 
cept having  always  kept  a  few  fowls  for  my  ta- 
ble, I  thought  I  would  buv  an  incubator,  and 
give  it  a  thorough  test.  Tlie  hatching  from  it 
has  been  the  same  result  as  many  that  I  have 
read  of  in  the  poultry  journals ;  chickens  coming 


Credit  to  Honest  Breeders. 

E.  E.  T.  HAZEN,  HOLTOKE,  COLORADO. 

In  these  days,  when  complaints  come  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  dominion  of  Uncle  Samuel, 
against  dishonest  poultrymen,  their  crooked 
dealing,  mixed  eggs  and  mongrel  stock,  while 
the  names  of  the  knaves  are  suppressed,  it  is 
I  but  fair  and  an  act  of  justice  toward  parties  who 
'  are  square  in  their  dealings,  that  tlieir  names  be 
made  known  to  the  public,  so  that  portion  of 
said  public  w  ho  wish  to  purchase  eggs  or  stock, 
if  not  told  where  not  to  deal  lest  they  get  swin- 
dled, may  know  with  whom  to  deal,  with  a 
surety  that  they  get  what  they  bargain  for ;  and 
each 'and  every  one  who  receives  stock  that 
proves  to  be  as  recommended  should,  unsolic- 
ited, make  known  through  the  poultry  journals 
the  fact,  and  state  the  breeder's  name.  Then, 
as  the  "snides"  names  are  not  made  kuown,that 
purchasers  may  avoid  them,  honest  dea'ers  will 
be  known  and  purchasers  may  know  where  to 
go  for  fair  dealing.  With  this  conviction  deeply 
impressed,  I  shall  put  in  practice,  what  I 
profess  to  believe  in  theory,  by  leading 
off;  in  this  line,  let  who  will  follow. 
First  then,  in  December  last,  desiring  a  male 
Langshan  of  the  "Croad"  strain,  for  certain 
mating,  I  opened  correspondence  with  F.  A. 
Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  who  described  the 
kind  of  bird  he  would  send  on  certain  terms.  I 
ordered,  and  in  due  time  he  arrived,  and  al- 
though six  days  in  transit,  he  was  in  as  fine  con- 
dition in  every  respect  as  if  he  had  never  left 
his  "native  hills,"  and  when  released  from  his 
cage  stepped  off  as  proudly  as  "u  lord  to  the 
manor  born,"  and  sounded"  his  clarion  notes  of 
challenge  to  the  chanticleers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  if  desirous  to  test  spears  (or  spurs)  with 
the  knights  of  the  surrounding  barn  yards.  In 
a  word,  he  was  all,  and  much  more,  than  Mr. 
Mortimer  said  he  would  be.  His  majestic  car- 
riage, his  bright,  changeable  black,  purple  and 
metallic  plumage.his  comb,  which  looks  as  kingly 
as  the  crown  of  majesty  itself,  all  render  him  an 
object  of  admiration  to  the  many  who  have  seen 
him,  and  although  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
same  nativity,  he  is  pointed  out  as  the  "bird  that 
takes  the  blue."  Now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  don't  cry 
out  "free  ad,"  unless  It  is  for  Mr.  M..  (but  he 
pays  for  his),  for  I  positively  assure  you  I  have 
no  stock  for  sale.  Please  take  notice  and 
govern  yourself  accordingly.  While  about  it  I 
will  not  omit  the  name  of  Mr.Wm.H.YanDoren.of 
Buckingham,  111.,  who  promised  my  money's 
worth  for  a  pen  of  Plymouth  Kocks,  and  kept 
his  promise.  For  the  male  alone  I  have  refused 
two  thirds  of  what  he  and  his  five  mates  cost  me. 
Both  the  above  gentlemen  have  mt  thanks  for 
their  fair  dealings  with  me,  w  hich, if  a  sample  of 
their  dealing  with  all,  which  I  doubt  not.  they 
are  certainly  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  those 
desiring  the  varieties  they  breed. 


Hard  Shells  in  Hatching. 

MRS.  V.R.  L.  PATNE,  GARDEN  CITY,  KAN. 

I  have  made  some  recent  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  w  hich  I  have  decided  to  send  you.  I 
have  clearly  proved,  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
your  theory  on  the  roup  question,  in  one  particu- 
lar, is  correct— i.  e.,  "a  bird  once  infected  is  ever 
after  subject  to  the  disease."  Eaily  last  sr;..iig  I 
had  a  fine  cockerel  badly  afflicted  a.v'_  »  "tried  a 
remedy — clear  whiskey— which  "  lound  in  the 
Keeper.  This  did  not  an=vfi=»  ^.together,  so  I 
added  to  a  tablespoo"  clear  whiskey  half  that 
quantity  of  P>>r3  siye&rine,  and  five  drops  spirits 
of  cam»i>!?r.  I  a^p'lied  this  with  a  small  nasal 
syringe  to  his  nostrils,  and  in  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  besides  dinning  a  feather  in  it,  and 
swabbing  out  his  tliroat.  After  four  applications 
he  seemed  entirely  recovered.  About  thrae 
weeks  ago  we  had  a  cold,  damp,  rainy  spell,  last 
ing  three  days  (something unusual  here),  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day  he  was  even  worse 
than  in  the  firt  attack.  sThe  disease  returned 
with  renewed  vigor.  I  applied  the  same  remedy 
and  he  seems  in  splendid  shape  again.  As  to 
the  cause  of  roup  I  differ  with  you.  It  has 
broken  out  here  among  the  flocks  that  are  best 
housed  and  cared  for.  I  know,  as  in  the  other 
maladies,  unfavorable  conditions  aggravate  tne 
disease  but  draughts  alone  will  not  always  pro- 
duce it.  I  w  ould  like  your  opinion  on  some  ex- 
periments I  have  made  with  irrigating  eggs,  and 
also  about  the  subject  of  too  much  oyster  shells. 
On  March  12th  I  set  thirteen  eggs  from  a  pen  of 
Wyandottes  that  had  been  liberally  supplied 
with  oyster  shells,  their  owner  being  a  great  ad- 
vocate of  that  diet.  They  were  due  the  first  of 
April,  but  not  a  chicken  hatched.  I  waited  sev- 
eral days  and  finally  concluded  to  opeu  them. 
Every  egg  contained  a  well-developed  chick, 
dead  in  tlie  shell.  My  next  hatch  should  have 
materialized  in  a  week,  but  it  shared  the  same 
fate,  every  egg  fertile,  and  just  one  chick  man- 
aged to  struggle  out.  I  decided  to  do  some- 
thing w  ith  the'  next  three  settings, so  every  night 
for  three  days  before  they  were  due,  I  wet  them 
with  warm 'rain  water,"  and  kept  them  wet. 
Every  single  egg  hatched  on  time,  and  I  have 
thirty-nine  as  sprightly  chicks  as  were  ever 
hatched  in  Miss  Williams'  incubator  or  under 
Mr.  Lambert's  old  reliable  setting  hen.  Of 
course  care  must  be  taken  that  the  hen  does  not 
leave  the  nest  for  at  least  twelve  hours  after  the 
eggs  are  wet,  or  the  rapid  evaporation  will  chill 
the  chick  and  kill  it.  Don't  you  think  the  hens 
were  fed  too  many  shells  and'  that  the  hardness 
of  the  shells  was  due  to  that  cause.  I  had  the 
same  experience  last  spring  with  a  setting  of 
Light  Brahmas  from  that  yard.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  what  do  you  mean  by  "this.  At  the  end 
of  a  communication  from  Scottsville,  Kansas, 
where  the  correspondent  tells  how  he  fed  his  hens 
to  keep  them  laying  in  winter,  you  make  the 
following  comment :  "If  hens  can  be  made  to 
lay  during  the  winter  in  Kansas  it  certainly  can 
be"  done  elsewhere."  Don't  you  know  that  hens 
will  lay  in  Southwest  Kansas  when  they  icon't 
elsewhere.  Poultry  thrives  best  in  sunshine, 
and  this  is  a  country  of  mild  bright  winters  and 
summers,  without  freshets  and  floods.  When  we 
want  any  more  dampness  we  invoke  the  great 
spirit  of  the  great  Amazon  canal  (Buffalo  Jones), 
and  he  opens  the  dam,  and  the  little  laterals 
carry  the  water  in  every  direction,  through  the 
field's  of  waving  grain,  and  even  into  the  troughs 
in  the  poultry  yard.  This  is  becoming  a  great 
poultry  raising  country.  We  are  near  the  high 
markets  of  California."  We  grow  and  cut  three 
crops  of  alfalfa  in  a  season,  and  this  the 
chickens  gobble  up  with  as  much  relish 
as  the  country  girl  does  her  first  glass 
of  pink  lemonade  at  a  circus.  Then 
we  raise  splendid  crops  of  sorghum  and 
rice  corn,  which  is  the  best  egg-producing  food 
ever  known.  I  had  eggs  all  tlie  winter.  To  25 
hens,  common  stock,  most  of  them,  (my  full 
bloods  being  too  young  to  lay)  I  fed  two  quarts 
of  this  grain  at  night,  and  in'the  morning  half  a 
gallon  of  bran,  one  quart  grain,  and  one  pint 
corn  meal,  moistened  with  hot  water.  I  only  fed 
twice  a  day.  We  have  a  poultry  association  in 
Garden  City,  and  we  mean  to  niake  it  a  great 
industry  iii  the  near  future.  The  Poultrt 
Keeper  is  voted  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  the 
best  poultry  journal  in  the  country. 

[We  stand  corrected  on  South-west  Kansas 
climate.  Difficulty  of  hatching  is  not  necessarily 
due  to  feeding  shells,  but  to  lack  of  moisture. 
Hens  that  have  plenty  of  alfalfa,  as  you  state, 
eat  more  lime  in  the  food  than  they  can  possibly 
utilize.  Try  again— you  would  have  made  a 
point  but  for  the  avidity  with  which  your  hens 
ate  the  alfalfa  and  the  half  gallon  of  bran.— Ed.] 


How  Much  Shrinkage. 

To  show  what  chickens  shrink.a  recent  writer 
whose  name  we  cannot  now  recall,  made  this 
memorandum: 

Twelve  chickens,  live  weight  37  fts. 

Bled  andPicked   31  fts. 

Dressed  26%fts. 

Thus  they  lost  one-sixth  when  bled  and  pick- 
ed,but  when  the  entrails  and  offal  were  removed 
thev  lost  nearly  one-third. 
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Breeders  "Who  Need  Education. 

Iff.  ROBERTS,  PLEASANT  PLAIN,  IOWA. 

We  have  a  peculiar  freak  of  nature  near  here. 
It  is  a  hen's  egg,  shaped  and  proportioned  some- 
what like  an  ordinary  goose  egg,  if  any  differ- 
ence a  little  larger,  and  when  it  was  broken,  it 
was  found  to  contain  two  yolks  and  another  egg 
inside,  of  ordinary  size,  shelled  and  complete.  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  eggs  were  fertile  or  not. 
I  did  not  see  this  egg,  but  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  If  there  is  none  greater 
on  record,  send  us  the  belt.  I  also  want  to  give 
a  little  of  my  experience.  I  wanted  a  White 
Leghorn  cock  to  put  with  my  hens,  and  under- 
stood there  was  a  man  not  far  from  here  that 
was  breeding  them.  I  wrote  to  him  and  asked 
his  price.  He  answered  me  and  I  thought  it  very 
reasonable,  but  concluded  I  would  go  and  see 
the  stock  before  I  closed  the  bargain.  I  went, 
and  found  he  had  disposed  of  all  of  his  stock  ex- 
cept the  one  he  wanted  to  sell  me,  and  if  I  had 
raised  him  he  would  hardly  have  gotten  big 
enough  to. fry  before  I  would  have  cut  his  head 
off.  He  was  big  enough  for  half  Wyandotte, and 
was  a  good  straw  color,  big  bone  and  scaly  legs. 
Such  breeders  make  a  man's  hair  turn  gray. 
If  I  had  bought  a  setting  of  eggs  of  such  stock, 
or  bought  that  chicken,  I  would  have  thought  I 
was  completely  gulled  by  one  that  would  either 
not  sell  from  his  best  stock  or  was  careless  with 
his  stock,  and  got  them  crossed,  but  I  think  this 
man  was  honest.  He  thought  he  had  a  nice 
chicken,  was  plump,  the  stock  was  good  layers, 
etc.,  but  I  had  to  tell  him  that  the  rooster  would 
not  mate  my  hens  well,  and  did  not  insult  the 
man  by  telling  him  his  stock  was  not  pure, 
which  I  should  have  done.  This  is  what  makes 
one  doubtful  when  he  sends  aivay  for  stock, 
and  this,  too,  is  the  reason  why  so  many  are 
fooled.  They  get  their  stock  from  parties  that 
perhaps  have  never  seen  a  full  blooded  bird. 


Marble  as  Hen  Food. 

GEO.  CHRISTIAN,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

In  your  valuable  paper  on  feeding  laying 
fowls,  and  also  in  one  or  two  articles  in  Poultry 
Keeper,  treating  of  causes  and  cure  for  soft 
Shell,  etc,  you  make  mention  df  carbonate  of 
Hme  as  the  purest  form  in  which  it  could  be 
?iven  to  fowls.  The  egg  shell,  when  reduced, 
you  say,  being  pure  carbonate.  Now,  sir,  know- 
ing your  ability  as  a  chemist,  and  vast  experi- 
ence in  the  business,  I  beg  to  ask  your  advice  on 
the  following  paragraph,  which  I  saw  in  an  Art 
Journal  I  always  have  an  eye  open  for  what  is 
best  for  my  fowls.  So  noted  it.  It  was  an  article 
on  marble  and  read  thus: 

"As  far  as  chemical  composition  is  cencerned, 
marble  and  whiting  are  analogous ;  both  are 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  when  equally  pure  con- 
tain the  same  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  Whiting, 
however,  is  rarely  if  ever,  as  pure  as  marble. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  extremely 
small  animalcule." 

Now  it  struck  me  as  both  articles  are  cheap, 
and  easily  procured,  would  it  not  be  the  very 
thing  so  much  needed  by  many  of  you'r  readers, 
marble  chips  answering  the  double  purpose  as 
grit,  for  digesting  good,  and  lime  in  its  best  form 
for  egg  production,  and  whiting  being  readily 
mixed  with  any  feed,  fowls  cannot  detect  it,  anil 
it  is  comparatively  tasteless.  The  birds  when  so 
treated  would  ha've  to  take  it,  and  no  delay 
would  occur,  as  it  invariably  does  with  fowls 
out  of  condition.  They  will  not  always  pick  up 
what  you  want  them  to,  so  you  "must  use 
stratagem,  and  the  most  simple  and  pleasant 
plan  is  the  best  I  am  anxious  to  get  your  opinion 
on  the  above. 

[Whiting  is  know  as  soft  chalk.  Oyster  shells 
chalk,  limestone  and  marble  are  all  carbonate 
of  lime.  There  is  just  as  much  virtue  in  one  as 
the  other.  The  oyster  shell  advocates  and 
simply  sticking  to  an  old  song  that  somebody 
sang  without  any  grounds  for  its  invention. 
Ed.] 


the  appearance  pertaining  to  diseased  livers 
have  improved,  and  are  eating  heartily.  Again, 
I  have  found  no  more  soft  shell  eggs,  and  I  at- 
tribute that  to  the  broken  china.  I  think  you 
are  wrong  on  the  oyster  shell  question,  though  1 
have  never  fed  any.  I  do  feed  the  little  sea 
shells  from  Connecticut,  and  find  my  hens  will 
eat  them  greedily.  There  must  be  some  proper- 
ty in  those  shells  that  makes  them  valuable.  I 
fail  to  find  any  traces  of  them  in  the  gizzards  of 
the  cockerels  I  kill,  though  they  eat  them  as 
freely  as  the  hens  do.  I  have  a  case  that  puz- 
zles me,  and  have  never  seen  a  similar  one  de- 
scribed in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  My  best 
White  Leghorn  cock,  now  two  years  old,  has  his 
middle  toes  grown  out  so  that  the  toe  nails  are 
entirely  concealed,  and  the  toes  are  largest  at 
the  extreme  end  resembling  small  Indian  clubs. 
There  is  no  soreness  or  tenderness,  and  he  is 
healthy  and  attentive  to  his  hens.  The  tops  of 
the  toes  are  scaly,  like  a  crocodile's  back,  scale 
overlaying  scale,  as  hard  as  flint,  or  the  toe  nail 
itself.  The  other  toes  and  the  feet  and  legs  are 
normal.  I  would  like  to  know  both  the  cause  of 
the  growth  and  the  remedy.It  is  not  bumble  foot. 
Having  trespassed  this  once  on  your  time  I  will 
stop  only  wishing  you  continued  success  in  your 
enterprising  journal. 

[There  may  be  many  causes  for  the  difficulty. 
A  soft  adhering  substance  may  be  held  by  the 
toe  nails  until  it  becomes  as  hard  as  flint.  Try 
anointing  the  toe  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
kerosene  and  ten  parts  castor  oil,  twice  a  week. 
Ed.] 


Broken  China. 

C.  H.  CLARK,  CRANFORD,  N.  .1. 

I  wish  to  compliment  your  excellent  poultry 
paper.  I  have  been  taking  it  for  two  years,  and 
find  myself  looking  forward  each  month  for  its 
arrival,  for  I  find  each  number  has  in  it  items  of 
importance  even  to  an  experienced  poultryman. 
I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  Special  "worth 
$10  to  any  breeder,  or  keeper  of  poultry  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  I  have  followed  many  of  your 
teachings  with  profit  to  myself,  and  in  particular 
have  to  thank  you  for  your  instructions  regard- 
ing the  prevention  of  vermin,  feeding  of  poultry 
and  the  use  of  pounded  china  as  a  substitute  for 
gravel  and  shells.  The  first  time  I  tried  giving 
it  to  them  I  was  astonished  at  the  greedy  appe- 
tite for  it.  Taking  a  large  yard,  containing  50 
Leghorns,  I  broke  up  two  good  sized  china 
plates,  and  so  eager  were  the  hens  for  the  bits 
that  I  had  to  stop  frequently  to  push  them  away 
to  prevent  pounding  their  heads.  Since  giving 
them  china  freely  I  have  had  no  cases  of  sick- 
ness, and  one  or  two  that  were  ailing,  and  had 


Will  It  Pay. 

DR.  W.  R.  SANDERS,  CHESTER,  N.  H. 

Knowing  you  to  be  a  man  whose  opinion  in 
poultry  matters  is  worth  having,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  your  advice.  Do  you  think  one 
could  make  poultry  a  paying  business  when  the 
production  of  eggs  was  the  chief  feature  aimed 
at,  the  yards  being  near  some  large  city,  where 
I  could  have  regular  customers.  I  am,  and  have 
been,  for  several  years,  very  much  interested  in 
poultry  raising,  and  have  read  every  article  I 
have  seen  in  any  paper  regarding  the  business 
for  ten  years  and  over.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
fancy  fowls.  Just  good  laying  Brown  Leghorns 
are  good  enough  for  me.  and  I  claim  I  can  make 
$1.50  clear  profit  for  eggs  from  each  hen,  three 
to  four  hundred  hens  being  all  I  think  I  could 
care  for  properly.  I  think  twelve  hens  and  a 
cock  enough  for  one  pen,  having  the  coop  one 
hundred  feet  long,  and  divided  into  eight  pens, 
each  twelve  feet  wide  by  ten  feet,  width  of 
of  building.  10  feet,  and  have  the  yard  extend 
each  side  of  the  building:  that  is  two  yards ;  then 
the  fowls  could  be  one  side  one  day  and  then  the 
other  side.  I  should  set  out  plum  trees  in  one 
yard,  and  quince  in  the  other  and  get  quite  a 
profit  from  them  in  time.  I  am  a  young  man, 
strong,  healthy,  never  sick  a  day  in  my  life,  use 
neither  tobacco  nor  liquor  of  any  "kind,  and 
thoroughly  love  poultry.  I  have  a  small  flock  of 
laying  hens  and  I  know  how  to  make  them  lav 
too.  Last  January  I  made  $3.25  on  a  flock  of 
thirteen,  above  all  expense,  as  I  keep  an  exact 
account.  I  believe  the  secret  is  in  feeding  prop- 
erly and  keeping  them  clean.  I  defy  anyone  to 
find  a  louse  on  any  of  my  hens  or  chicks,"  and  I 
do  not  remember  of  losing  a  chick  from  disease, 
and  I  raised  over  sixty  last  year,  and  my  hens 
are  always  strong,  healthy  and  tame ;  nearly  all 
will  eat  from  my  hand.  I  hope  I  am  not  taking 
up  too  much  of  your  time  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  your  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  should  raise 
five  or  six  hundred  chicks  for  the  early  market 
every  spring.  I  have  just  reckoned  up  my  egg 
account,  for  last  month,  and  have  made  $2.36  on 
14  hens,  clear,  and  I  claim  that  the  manure  is  the 
best  out. 

[The  correspondent  is  correct  in  his  supposi- 
tion that  a  flock  of  10  or  20  hens  will  pay,  and 
when  keeping  an  account  of  food  and  eggs  re- 
ceived he  forgets  the  labor.  Now,  the  labor  for 
a  small  flock  is  not  valued,  but  when  one  ven 
tures  on  500  hens,  or  more,  the  cost  of  the  labor 
is  a  more  important  factor  than  the  food.  No 
matter  whether  you  do  the  work  yourself,  or 
hire  it,  the  labor  for  a  large  flock  must  be  paid 
for.  That  is  why  a  small  flock  pays— no  labor 
charged— and  table  scraps  are  of  some  benefit.— 
Ed.] 


Ducks  Thirty  Cents  a  Pound. 

FRANK  BAUSE,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

My  mode  of  feeding  ducks  is  something  simi- 
lar to  that  of  some  large  breeders.  First,  I  re- 
duce a  loaf  of  bread  to  crumbs,  through  a  Wil- 
son bone  mill,  and  mix  some  of  this  with  one- 
fourth  boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine.  A  little  fine 
ground  shell  and  sand  is  thrown  in  for  grit. 
After  the  ducks  are  twenty-four  hours  old  this 
feed  is  given,  and  continued  for  three  days. 
Troughs  are  used,  made  of  lath,  and  water  is 
kept  near  the  feed  in  small  fountains.  The 
fourth  day  I  mix  cornmeal  and  10  per  cent,  of 


fine  meat  scrap,  and  scald  this  with  almost  the 
same  measure  of  water.  I  measure  water  and 
meal  mixture  so  as  to  have  the  dough  right 
every  time.  This  dough  is  put  in  a  mixing 
trough,  and  bran  and  mashed  potatoes,  of  each 
the  same  quantity  as  the  meal,  are  mixed  in. 
This  feed  is  continued  until  the  ducklings  are 
six  or  seven  weeks  old,  when  the  potatoes  are 
not  used,  and  the  meat  scrap  is  doubled  and  the 
bran  reduced.  This  will  make  them  as  fat  as 
seals,  and  when  they  are  ten  weeks  old  will 
make  a  roast  that  nothing  in  the  poultry  line  can 
equal.  Regular  and  clean  feeding  is  important. 
I  feed  four  times  a  day.  A  little  green  food  is 
given  twice  a  day.  My  large  drinking  foun- 
tains, holding  two  and  three  gallons  of  water, 
are  made  of  galvanized  iron.  A  can  open  at 
one  end,  inverted  in  a  dish,  and  a  nail  is  inserted 
under  the  edge  of  the  can.  This  will  leave  the 
w  ater  in  the  dish  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
deep.  If  the  water  in  the  dish  is  too  deep  the 
ducks  will  waste,  in  a  few  hours,  enough  to  last 
them  a  day.  My  first  lot  of  young  ducks  were 
sold  May  1st,  for  thirty  cents  per  pound,  whole- 
sale price  in  New  York.  The  breeding  ducks 
are  fed  equal  parts  of  meal,  bran  and  potatoes, 
(or  turnips),  and  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  meat 
scrap ;  a  light  feed  is  given  at  noon.  This  with  a 
variety  of  green  food,  will  produce  a  large  num- 
ber of  fertile  eggs.  Troughs  are  made  large 
enough  so  as  to  give  them  plenty  of  room  to  eat. 
I  go  among  the  flocks  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
gain  their  confidence,  as  they  are  very  timid. 
There  is  a  small  pond  in  the  yard,  fed  bya 
spring.  This  is  not  necessary  for  egg  production, 
or  for  fertile  eggs,  but  the  ducks  have  a  finer 
appearance  when  they  take  a  bathe  about  fifty 
times  a  day.  My  ranch  is  on  a  northern  slope, 
clay  soil  with  good  drainage. 


The  Old  Hen's  Complaint. 

MRS.  M.  A.  CARSON,  RUTLAND,  OHIO. 

On  the  circuit  again.  I  reckoned  it  was  about 
time  for  the  performance  to  begin.  Well,  walk 
right  in  ;  don't  fool  away  your  time ;  here's  your 
grease ;  take  off  your  coat ;  touch  up  the  battery, 
and  w-ade  in.  It  has  not  been  five  minutes  since 
you  were  bumming  around  in  here,  with  insect 
powder,  and  here  you  are  again,  with  an  old 
India-rubber  bacon  rind.  What  do  you  want  to 
do  with  us  anyway ;  got  a  notion  stuck  in  your 
head  that  we  run  by  machinery  and  need  oiling 
up.  You  are  nobody's  fool,  as  full  of  sense  as  a 
'biled'  owl ;  nothing  wanting  in  your  make-up 
but  a  pair  of  canines,  and  a  brace  of  lop-eared 
rabbits  to  be  a  Bessemer  steel-twisted,  nickel- 
plated  poultry  show.  Come,  now,  can't  you  let 
up  on  us  for  awhile,  and  go  to  work,  and  get 
your  living  honestly,  and  quit  your  fooling  with 
me.  My  chicks  are  not  three  days  old  yet,  and 
you  have  used  up  as  much  as  a  pint  of  grease  al- 
ready a  tinkering  with  us.  You're  a  plueky  fel- 
low; can't  you  see  we  don't  like  it ;  are  you 
going  to  work  this  combination  and  string  it  out 
forever;  we  are  going  to  sit  down  unto  this 
grease  business,  old  stupidity,  and  don't  you 
forget  it — we'll  have  to.  I've  been  hustled  off 
my  nest  by  the  heels,  and  spread  out  like  a  pan- 
cake times  innumerable,  and  had  some  kind  of 
offensive  butter  applied  to  different  parts  of  my 
body,  till  I  was  so  disgusted  I  couldn't  see  (sul- 
phur). I  like  a  man  of  your  calibre,  liberal, 
courteous,  and  not  afraid  to  put  your  hand  to 
anything  (ha,  ha,  ha,  imagine  a  laugh,  Mr.  Ed., 
that  would  raise  42  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
pardon  me).  I  don't  object  to  being  dusted,  but 
if  there  is  one  thing  above  another  that  I  detest, 
and  makes  me  kicft  like  maverick,  it  is  to  be 
spread  out  and  greased  from  pole  to  pole  with 
old  cotton-seed  lard  or  oleomargarine.  It  may 
be  a  full-grown  circus  to  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
egg-suckers,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  don't  rile  up 
my  dander  and  give  me  fits.  It  strikes  me  you 
ain't  half  bashful  enough.  You  had  ought  to  be 
ashamed — rub  away  if  you  feel  like  it;  don't 
mind  me.  You  are  as  impudent  as  a  pet  crow, 
and  cheeky  as  a  road-agent,  but  you  needn't  reel 
off  any  more  of  your  slack  at  me ;  man  was 
made  to  mourn,  you  miserable  sinner.  'Didn't 
hatch  but  three  out  of  these  nineteen  big  eggs, 
that  were  layed  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
had  wrinkles  on  the  ends  of  them.'  Whose 
fault  was  it,  I  would  like  to  know.  I  could  have 
hatched  out  a  crowd  if  you  had  shown  sense 
enough  not  to  boost  me  out  of  my  nest  and 
shake  and  rattle  up  my  eggs  every  half  hour  for 
the  last  ten  days,  to  see  how  many  chicks  I  was 
going  to  have.  You're  a  high-flyer  and  no  mis- 
take. You  then  picked  the  shells  off  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  hatch,  and  killed  every  one.  A 
pretty  poultryman  you  are.  You  then  said  I 
crushed  them  with  my  big  hoofs,  as  you  call 
them,  you  old  fraud.  If  my  feet  felt  pinched  in 
a  number  fourteen  boot  and  I  had  to  hire  some 
one  to  wash  the  end  of  my  nose— O,  there's 
nothing  freakish  about  you.  I  have  been  be- 
rated and  belittled,  and  maligned  and  perse- 
cuted daily,  with  your  obnoxious  uncalled  for 
attentions.  You  have  embittered  my  once 
happy  life,  and  ruined  my  reputation  as  a 
hatcher,  you  old  galoot.  You  have  curbed  and 
broken  my  spirit,  and  aged  me,  and  brought  on 
these  odious  gray  spots  on  my  beautiful  plu- 
mage, years  before  their  time,  to  gratify  your 
love  of  and  the  chance  to  excel  in  bombastic  ex- 
aggeration. Great  Scott— where  have  my  chick- 
ens gone  to. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

.To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  OhesterCo.,Pa. 

Hatching  at  Hammonton  is  over  until  fall.  It 
is  winter  work  there. 

Mr.  Jamison,  in  our  main  article,  pays  a 
grand  compliment  to  the  Poultry  Chum. 

Somebody  gave  out  that  the  "Obsoletes"  were 
all  sold  simply  because  there  was  no  50  cents  in 
them. 

We  are  going  to  give  you  a  whole  paper  full  of 
designs  soon.  We  are  getting  them  ready,  and 
som  e  of  them  are  elegant. 

Associations  should  not  attempt  to  hold  a 
show  unless  they  see  their  way  clear  to  pay  ah 
the  premiums. 


The  "origin  of  Uncle  Sam"  seems  to  he  inter- 
esting poultry  reading  just  now,  judging  from 
the  matter  in  some  of  the  poultry  journals. 

The  Poultry  Chum,  Geneseo,  111.,  and  the 
Poultry  KEeper,  together,  only  65  cents.  The 
Chum  is  a  paper  that  is  gaining  every  month. 

Elliott  still  smiles  and  stalks  over  the  streets 
of  Shelbyville,but  he  is  no  longer  in  office.though 
he  knows  how  to  "make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines." 


The  best  soil  for  poultry  is  the  white  sand. 
Soil  too  poor  to  grow  sedge  grass  or  sand  burrs 
is  just  the  kind  for  poultry.  The  reason  is  that 
such  soil  is  dry  all  the  time. 


The  next  Plymouth  Rock  standard  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  breeders  who 
know  something  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  "job- 
bers" got  in  their  work. 

Only  60  cents  for  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
Farmers'  Magazine.  The  magazine  has  two 
pages  on  poultry  every  month,  with  other  valua- 
ble reading. 

Don't— don't— send  subscriptions  or  money  to 
our  editor  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  He  simply  re- 
mails  it  to  us  at  Parkesburg  and  delays  your  or- 
der. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  is  published  at  Parkes- 
burg, not  P-a-r-k-e-r-s-burg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  It 
is  mailed  in  Philadelphia,  however,  as  our  post- 
office  is  not  huge  enough  to  accommodate  it. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  answers  to 
our  reasons  for  claiming  that  oyster  shells  are 
not-necessary  to  furnish  lime  for  the  egg  shells. 
Instead  of  showing  the  necessity  for  their  use 
our  opponents  indulge  in  such  expressions  as— 
"shells  will  still  be  used,"  "sales  of  shells  are 
brisk,"  "better  use  them,"  etc.  Nevertheless 
there  are  thousands  of  hens  that  never  saw  an 
oyster  shell. 


Will  the  other  poultry  journals  show  their 
loyalty  to  the  A.  P.  A.  by  publishing  the  fact 
that  there  are  "Obsoletes"  for  sale.  It  means 
quite  a  sum  for  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  Elliott  is  out. 

For  80  cents  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York 
City,  and  Poultry  Keeper  will  be  sent  one 
year.  The  Bulletin  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.H.Dreven- 
stedt,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  expert  poul- 
trymen  in  this  country. 

"How  much  moisture  shall  I  use  in  the  incu- 
bator" is  a  question  we  are  asked,  and  we  can- 
not answer  it.  It  is  about  equivalent  to  "how 
much  moisture  should  I  give  a  growing  stalk  of 
corn."  We  do  not  know  how  to  apportion  it. 

The  Obsolete  Standards  are  not  all  sold.  The 
poultry  papers  do  not  get  any  commissions  on 
them.  If  you  want  one  write  to  Richard  Twells, 
Montmorenci,  Indiana,  and  send  him  one  dol- 
lar. Hurry,  if  you  want  one.  Now's  your  time. 

Our  illustrations  of  California  Ostriches  and 
Belgian  Hare  was  through  courtesy  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Cackler.  We  admit  that  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  a  paper  like  ours,  which  is 
devoted  to  poultry.  But  we  don't  propose  to  re- 
peat the  doses. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.  Bkadbury,  of  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  has  two  chicks  that  were  hatched  from  a 
double-yolk  egg.  They  are  perfect,  not  joined 
together,  and  are  doing  nicely.  No  mistake 
about  it,  as  Mrs.  B.  helped  them  out]  of  the 
shell.   

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  since  the 
new  standard  was  adopted,  and  only  recently 
could  a  full  supply  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  such  delays.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Buffalo  meeting  should  have  been  out  a 
month  after  adjournment. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  sit  down  at  a  desk  and 
write  out  an  article  "in  your  mind"  for  a  journal, 
but  practical  experience  puts  a  different  face  on 
it.  We  were  amused  on  reading  an  article  on  a 
certain  breed  by  one  who  has  never  bred  such' 
birds,  don't  own  a  bird,  and  did  not  know  his 
subject. 

We  have  too  many  paper  breeders.  Our  read- 
ers will  remember  the  long  articles  on  "What  I 
know  about  Plymouth  Rocks,"  by  one  or  two 
"free-ad  communication"  paper  breeders. 
They  were  appointed  to  make  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Standard.  And  such  a  standard— pity  the 
man  who  Would  put  it  forth. 

Poultry  and  Pets,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  is 
giving  profiles  and  illustrations  of  the  breeds, 
with  drawings  of  the  feathers,  to  show  the  sev- 
eral defects.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson, 
who  can  "sling  ink"  about  as  well  as  the  best. 
He  is  an  experienced  judge,  and  knows  how  to 
tell  you  all  about  a  bird. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  "who  was  the  first." 
If  a  man  happens  to  make  a  discovery,  or  gives 
facts  that  some  one  else  never  thought  of,  in- 
stead of  supporting  him  it  creates  jealousy  be- 
cause the  "other  fellows"  had  not  thought  of  it 
before  he  did.  It  goes  hard  to  see  some  one 
"first."  With  us  it  matters  not  who  was  the  first 
to  discover,  but  is  the  discovery  important. 

Bear  in  mind  wre  do  not  sell  birds  or  eggs.  So 
don't  send  us  a  card  asking  prices.  We  don't 
take  an  advertiser's  money  and  then  compete 
against  him.  An  advertiser  has  no  chance 
against  the  publisher,  as  the  buyers  will,  in  most 
cases,  patronize  the  publisher  in  preference. 
We  sell  only  books.  If  we  advertise  stock  we 
will  do  it  in  some  other  paper,  not  our  own. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  give  us  their  expe- 
rience with  Brazilian  or  Muscovy  Ducks.  That 
is,  do  they  consider  the  Muscovy  a  duck.  Our 
experience  is  that  the  eggs  from  the  progeny  of 
the  Muscovy  and  common  duck  will  not  hatch— 
t  being  a  hybrid — but  eggs  from  a  duck  mated 
■with  -a  Muscovy  drake  will  hatch.  Perhaps 
something  was  wrong  with  our  experiments. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  it? 


Our  readers  are  welcome  to  our  columns.. 
Give  us  your  experience.  Our  waste  basket  does 
not  catch  many  letters.  Everybody  welcome. . 
But  don't  send  us  a  communication  witli  a  puff 
of  your  birds.  We  don't  want  to  know  where- 
you  won  prizes,  but  how  you  feed,  how  you. 
make  the  business  pay  (or  lose),  how  you  man* 
age,  how  you  raise  chicks,  cure  diseases — tell  us- 
the  hoiv. 

It  is  charged  against  Mr.  Hitchcock  that  he 
sold  birds  to  go  to  a  show  at  which  he  was  judge 
and  they  were  to  score  a  certain  figure,  and. 
were  expected  to  win.  But  he  founu  some  black 
spots  on  them  and  they  could  not  win.  Then 
the  buyer  "kicked"  and  exposed  Mr.  Hitchcock. 
He  thinks  Hitchcock  a  rascal.  But  any  man 
who  will  slyly  buy  birds  of  the  judge,  in  order 
to  bind  him,  and  get  ahead  of  other  exhibitors, 
should  remember  that  in  exposing  the  judge  he 
exposes  his  own  contemptible  work  at  the  same 
time.  Both  Hitchcock  and  the  buyer,  if  their 
statements  are  true,  ought  to  be  forever  debar- 
red the  privileges  of  any  future  shows.  What  is- 
the  Advisory  Board  for? 


Hamiltons  Weekly. 

In  our  last  issue  we  stated  that  Hamilton's 
Weekly,  Danielsonville,  Conn.,  had  issued  four 
numbers.  We  should  have  sa'd  eight.  It  is  now 
twelve,  and  there  is  no  stop.  Send  for  a  sample. 

New  Castle's  Next  Show. 

The  Blue  River  Valley  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  a  show  at  New  Castle,  Indiana.  Decem- 
ber 31, 1889.  to  January  4,  1890.  I.  N.  Barker, 
Judg>}.  Mr.  S.  B.  Lane  is  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Spieeland,  Ind. 

Hurry  Up  for  Your  Obsolete. 

Just  as  soon  as  it  gets  ont  that  there  are  some 
"Obsoletes"to  be  had  they  will  be  "gobbled  up." 
Hurry  up  if  you  want  one.  Send  a  dollar  to 
Rich. Twells,  Montmorenci,  Indiana,  and  ask 
for  the  "Obsolete  Standard." 


The  Lynu  Show. 

~Mr.  C.  E.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Lynn  Fan- 
cier's Club,  155  Maple  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  writes 
us  that  as  former  dates  conflicted  with  those  of" 
the  Attleboro  Fanciers,  the  date  of  the  Lynn 
Show  has  been  changed  to  December  17th  to  21st, 
inclusive.   

The  Wrong  Man. 

We  made  Mr.  Andrew  Miller,  North  Ogden, 
Utah,  say  that  he  bred  White  Leghorns  and  used 
an  incubator.  W  e  made  a  mistake,  as  he  does 
neither.  We  do  not  know  who  the  writer  was, 
but  we  know  that  we  got  Mr.  Miller's  name  to 
the  communication  in  some  way  or  other. 

Our  Cover. 

Don't  look  for  the  cover.  We  simply  put  on  a 
cover  during  the  busy  advertising  months  to 
prevent  crowding  out  the  reading  matter.  Yon 
do  not  get  a  paper  full  of  advertisements  at 
your  expense.  We  aim  to  keep  the  Poultry 
Keeper/z(K  of  solid  reading. 

To  Langshan  Breeders. 

The  American  Langslian  Club  will  issue  an- 
other large  Catalogue,  and  it  is  desirable  tha* 
we  have  the  name  and  address  of  every  one  who 
is  in  any  way  interested  in  the  breed.  Don't 
wait  but  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Secretary,  A.  A.  Halladay,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,at 
once. 

The  Incubators  at  Los  Angeles. 

There  will  be  an  incubator  contest  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  June  24th,  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Cooper,  Homer  City,  who  makes  the  Prairie 
State  incubator,  has  shipped  a  lot,  and  will  show 
the  Californians  how  to  hatch.  He  always  en- 
deavors to  get  into  such  "contests,"  and  he  ex- 
pects to  win  all  the  prizes  at  Los  Angeles. 
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Buffalo  International  Fair  Association. 

The  following  fairs  will  be  held:  Hornellsville 
Exposition,  Hornellsville,  N.Y.,  Aug.  26  to  30; 
Buffalo  International  Fair,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
3  to  13;  Detroit  International  Fair,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Sept.  17  to  27.  Mr.  C.  W.  Robinson  is  sec- 
retary, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Stillman, 
Alfred  Centre,  New  York,  is  Superintendent  of 
poultry. 

Not  Original. 

This  paper  is  not  "all  original"  matter.  If  we 
come  across  a  good  article  elsewhere  we  give  it 
(with  due  credit)  and  we  have  plenty  of  original 
too,  and  the  Editor  does  not  write  it  all  either 
as  our  contributors  are  numerous.  Any  paper 
that  attempts  to  give  matter  wholly  original, 
ignoring  that  worthy  of  notice  in  other  journals, 
makes  a  mistake.  Our  readers  don't  care  where 
the  reading  comes  from  so  we  give  them  the 
right  kind. 

New  York  Prices  for  April. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Idell,  333  Washington  street,  New 
York  City,  gives  the  following  summary  of 
prices,  pev  pound,  of  poultry: 

Broilers,  prime,  1%  lbs.  each...  ,..45@50o 

"    1)4   •'      ••   30@40c 

Capons,  large...  25@26c 

small  22@24c 

"      slips  18@22c 

Fowls,  large  10@llc 

"      medium  ll@12c 

Chickens  12@14o 

Squabs,  light  $3.75@$4:00  per  doz. 

dark  $2.50@$3.00  " 

Eggs  averaged  about  12  cents  per  dozen. 
Mr.  Idell  also  says:  "Referring  to  the  crooked 
breast  bones,  in  your  April  issue,  there  have 
been  another  lot  of  very  crooked  ones,  broilers 
which  sold  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound  only, 
with  hard  work  to  get  that. 

Where  to  Sell. 

We  receive  dozens  of  letters  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  are  from  those  having  poultry  for 
sale: 

"Will  you  please  give  me  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  reliable  commission  merchants  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia." 

To  avoid  receiving  any  more  of  such  letters,\ve 
will  here  state  that,  as  we  have  nothing  for  sale, 
we  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  inquiries,  and 
we  know  no  more  about  the  commission  mer- 
chants than  do  our  readers.  We  have  no  direc- 
tories of  those  cities.seldom  visit  them,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  house  in  New  York,  do  not 
know  the  name  of  a  single  commission  merchant. 
We  will  endeavor  to  help  you  raise  poultry,  and 
how  they  should  be  sold, but  to  whom  is  a  matter 
of  'business  over  which  we  have  no  control,  nor 
would  we  wish  to  select  the  reliable  parties,  as  it 
makes  us  more  or  less  responsible.  Commission 
men  are  foolish  not  to  advertise,  as  we  have 
many  inquiries  for  them. 

The  California  Breeders  and  Fanciers 
Organize. 

A  number  of  breeders  and  fanciers  met,  April 
3d,  and  organized  the  Los  Angeles  County  Poul- 
try Association  The  association  has  decided  to 
hold  a  show  and  incubator  contest  next  June# 
Los  Angeles  has  never  had  a  poultry  show,  and 
consequently  has  a  great  treat  in  store,  as  the 
coming  exhibition  promises  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
city  and  to  the  association.  The  association  now 
numbers  about  sixty  members.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres- 
ident—James T.  Brown,  Los  Angeles.  Vice- 
presidents—  C.  B.  Kelley,  Los  Angeles;  T.  R. 
Warren,  Prospect  Park;  W.Nelson, Los  Angeles; 
E.  L.  French,  Verdugo;  L.  M.  Gl  ider,  Downey ; 
U.  0.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles ;  E.  C.  Clapp,  Pasa- 
dena; A.  Stout,  Los  Angeles;  W.  H.  H. 
Jones,  Pasadena;  C.  Maholm.  Los  Angeles;  C. 
A.  Loud,  Pomona.  Secretary— John  D.  Mer- 
cer, Los  Angeles.  Treasurer— Charles  W.  Col- 
lins, Los  Angeles.  Executive  Committee— C.  P. 
Petterson,  S.  Schwab,  Los  Angeles ;  A.  Mercer, 
Verdugo;  Joseph  J.  Brady,  F.  J.  Bentler,  B 


H.  Shaw,  W.  A.  Burr,  C.  J.  Barhite,  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  incubator  contest  will  be  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world,  and  the  Prairie  State  In 
cubator  has  already  been  entered.  The  show 
will  be  held  June  24th  to  30th  inclusive. 

He  is  a  Fraud— Denounce  Him. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  containing  the 
following,  which  is  short  and  sweet,  and 
written  on  a  slip.  Read  it. 

"Poultrymen  !  Beware  of  ,  as  he  is  a 

fraud.  Please  publish  the  above  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  send  to  us  for  the  particulars.  We 
can  prove  what  we  say  " 

We  will  here  say  that  we  do  not  publish  de- 
nunciations unless  on  solid  proof ,  and  then  only 
to  protect  buyers,  not  to  injure  the  guilty  one. 
It  may  as  well  be  understood  that  the  publica- 
tion of  a  man  as  a  fraud  makes  us  liable  for 
libel  and  damages,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  un- 
dergo cross-examination  in  court  unless  we  have 
a  "sure  case,"  and  the  fraud  does  not  "have  his 
side"  clear.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  make 
known  transactions  of  dishonesty,  but  we  cannot 
blindly  publish  a  man  as  a  fraud  and  then  ','wait 
for  particulars,"  as  requested  above.  The 
"particulars'  may  not  "balance."  If  we  have  a 
"clear  case"  we  will  not  hesitate  to  denounce  a 
fraud,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  must  be  ventured 
upon  carefully.  Even  frauds  have  rights  that 
must  be  respected. 


He  Wants  To  Discuss  It. 

Friend  Braden,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Journal,  like  the  man  who  did  not  see  the  joke 
until  a  week  after  he  heard  it,  and  then  began  to 
laugh,  says: 

"Brother  Jacobs  apparently  aims  to  revolu- 
tionize many  of  the  approved  practices  of  poul- 
try culture,  some  of  which  are  wild  and  reckless. 
One  of  our  contributors  thinks  he  is  carrying 
the  joke  too  far,  particularly  in  regard  tcr'ven- 
tilation  and  the  non-sitting  trait,  and  proposes 
to  discuss  these  points  with  Patrick  Henry  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  if  the  latter  is  willing  to 
back  his  statements  and  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  poultry  fraternity." 

"Willing  to  discuss"  is  rich.  We  have  been 
giving,  in  these  columns,  the  pros  and  co7is  from 
our  readers,  relating  to  all  subjects.  The  only 
reply  to  our  oyster  shell  opinion  has  been  "fowls 
will  still  eat  them,"  but  not  a  word  of  logical 
refutation.  It  is  well  enough  for  Bro.  Braden 
to  state  that  some  of  our  practices  are  "wild  and 
reckless,"  but  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  him 
show  us  hoio  loild,  and  where  the  recklessness 
appears.  Logic  and  solid  facts  only  prove  as- 
sertions. If  Brother  Braden,  or  any  of  his  able 
correspondents,  are  just  waking  up  on  these 
matters  we  hail  them  joyfully,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  have  free  ventilation  given. 


Too  Much  Profile  in  Him. 

Editor  Pierce,  of  the  Fanciers''  Gazette,  evi- 
dently does  not  like  to  have  it  appear  that  any- 
thing intended  to  save  money  to  breeders  is  "ini. 
portant  business."  The  Chum  stirred  him  with 
ahot  poker,  which  made  him  jump  up  and  utter 
these  words : 

■  "At  Buffalo,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Brother  Jacobs  pro- 
posed that  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  prospect 
that  the  country  would  have  a  'Parcel  Post  Law,' 
such  a  bill  then  being  before  Congress,  the  asso- 
ciation through  its  members  make  an  effort  to 
have  the  carrying  of  eggs  included  in  the  list  of 
mailable  articles.  While  Brother  Braden  raised 
a  'joke' by  intimating  that 'Jacobs  meant  nest 
eggs,'  still  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  men 
experienced  in  the  mail  service  that  the  carry- 
ing of  eggs  by  mail  was  impracticable, especially 
so  as  much  mail  was  thrown  off  and  caught  on 
trains  while  in  full  motion  by  being  dumped  out 
by  agents  and  by  means  of  cranes,  etc.,  which 
every  one  can  understand  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  every  egg  so  received  or 
thrown  off  from  trains.  If  we  mistake  not, 
Jacobs  himself  conceded  the  point  on  reflection ; 
still,  as  'the  fool  killer  is  not  yet  dead,'  we  find 
that  at  least  one  editor  says :  'Jacobs'  motion 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  breeder  or  buyer,  and 
it  was  the  most  important  matter  that  came  be- 
fore the  meeting." 

If  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  carry- 
ing of  eggs  in  that  manner  is  impracticable  then 
how  is  it  practicable  in  England.  The  system  is 


in  use  there,  and  though  a  government  express,, 
the  goods  go  "by  mail,"  all  the  same.  Jacobs 
did  not  accept  any  point  of  failure.  Some  one 
said  mail  bags  were  handled  roughly.  Instead., 
of  investigating  the  mode  of  carrying  thejr 
laughed  the  proposition  down  and  petitioned  the 
monopolistic  lords  of  the  express  companies, . 
which  is  about  as  huge  a  joke  as  could  be  per- 
petrated. Even  Editor  Pierce,  in  one  issue 
stated  that  the  "members  did  not  properly  under- 
stand Mr.  Jacobs  motion,"  and  lie  was  about 
correct,  as  they  were  too  full  of  the  "boss."  But 
when  Kidder  pronounced  business  as  neglected,. 
Editor  Pierce  feels  that  "tweedle-de-dee"  has-, 
been  slighted. 


The  Ducks  Were  Too  Fat. 

Some  years  the  results  are  excellent,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  reverses  that  are  very  annoying.  A. 
letter  from  Mrs.  E.  S.  McCall,  Pollok,  Texas,  is 
laid  before  our  readers  in  order  to  show  her  mode  • 
of  management  and  the  cause  of  failure.  She  • 
writes : 

"I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  the  cause,  oiv 
a  renif dy  for.ducks  not  laying.  (The  common 
Puddle  duck.)  Last  year  they  commenced  lay- 
ing the  middle  of  January,  and  continued  on  un- 
til May,  and  did  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  This 
year  they  have  not  layed  until  April,  and  then 
did  not  average  three  eggs  apiece.  He  live  in, 
the  country,  where  they  have  the  run  of  firlds 
and  pasture.  They  also  have  free  access  to  a 
mill  pond,  where  they  can  have  whatever  they 
can  gather  around  such  places  during  the  win- 
ter. They  had  plenty  of  corn.  They  have  had 
the  same  attention  this  year  that  they  had  last.. 
1  pen  them  every  night,  and  am  certain  they 
don't  lay  Now  any  information  you  can  give- 
me  will  be  highly  appreciated. "  How  would 
Pekin  ducks  do  to  allow  them  the  run  of  the 
pond?" 

The  lady's  climate  is  for  Texas,  and  she  feeds 
corn,  hence  the  ducks  are  too  fat.  But  why  not 
too  fat  last  year?  Simply  because  they  were 
younger,  and  much  of  the-food  was  diverted  to 
that  source,  while  they  were  also  more  active.  . 
It  may  be,  also,  that  the  pond  provides  enough, 
this  year  and  was  deficient  last  year.  The  Per- 
kins will  also  thrive  where  they  can  have  a. 
pond. 

Attention— You  Can  Get  the  "Obsolete"' 
Standard. 

It  was  given  out  that  the  "Obsoletes"  were  all', 
sold,  and  so  toe  thought,  until  we  came  across1. 
the  following  in  the  Fanciers'  Gazette: 

AVhy  is  it  that  of  the  "Obsolete  edition"  of 
1000  copies,  although  issued  two  months  prior  to- 
the  appearance  of  the  "authorized  edition." 
over  eight  hundred  now  languish  in  the  hands 
of  the  Association,  while  the  latter  edition,  al- 
though delayed  about  two  months,  was  exhaust- 
ed about  three  weeks  after  its  appearance,  and 
that  now,  or  even  back  to  the  4th  of  April  inst., 
not  one  copy  of  the  same  remained,  and  that 
since  that  date  orders  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  copies  have  been  returned  unfilled? 

The  above  appeared  in  ridicule.  The  "  Why" 
is  simply  this.  The  poultry  papers  get  50  cents 
on  every  dollar  for  the  so-called  regular  edition, 
while  there  is  no  discount  on  the  "obsolete.' 
On  reading  the  above  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Richard 
Twells,  Secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  Montmorenci,. 
Indiana,  as  follows : 

"Are  the  'Obsoletes'  all  sold;  have  you  any 
en  hand,  or  where  are  they?" 

To  which  Mr.  Twells  sent  the  following  as  his 
reply: 

"Have  sold  150  of  them;  have  the  balance  or*, 
hand." 

Now,  we  don't  care  for  the  50  cents  to  be  made 
by  keeping  the  "Obsoletes"  back.  We  cannot 
buy  them  for  less  than  one  dollar,  but  any  of  our 
readers  wishing  the  "Obsolete"  Standard  can 
get  one  by  sending  a  dollar  to  Mr.  Twells. 

Will  the  Gazette  and  other  poultry  journals  do> 
the  same,  and  we  will  then  find  out  if  "hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  orders"  as  the  Gazette 
states,  will  not  be  sent  for  the  "Obsolete."  The 
above  extract  simt>ly  shows  an  advantage  taken 
by  publishers,  the" 50  cents  profit  being  the  '  nig- 
ger in  the  wood  pile,"  and  not  the  demand. 

The  "Obsolete"  is  not  only  the  same  as  the- 
regular  edition  but  contains  more.  All  yoa 
have  to  do  is  to  strike  out  the  profiles,  the  sec- 
ond section  of'Instructions  to  Judges,"  the  par- 
agraph "Profile"  on  page  13,  and  change  the 
weight  of  young  Embden  goose  from  28  to  18; 
pounds.  You  can  do  this  by  crossing  with  a. 
lead  pencil.  The  rest  will  be  the  standard — 
with  no  50  cents  to  editor. 
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The  Pineland  Brooder. 

•  The  Pineland  Brooder,  made  by  Mr.  M.  Dav- 
enport, Englishtown,  N.  J.,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  and  safest  brooders  in  use.  One  is 
made  for  out-door  use  (being  brooder,  house, 
and  yard,  all  combined),  and- another  is  made 
for  in-door  use.  The  editor  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  uses  the  indoor  brooder,  and  it  has  so 
far  done  its  work  well.  Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  of 
.our  Ladies' Department,  uses  both.  We  have 
,  only  had  the  brooder  but  a  short  time,  with  only 
,i)ne  small  brood,  but  not  a  chick  has  died.  A 


enter  the  brooding  compartments,  the  lamp  and 
boiler  being  encased  on  the  outside  of  the 
brooder.and  it  costs  but  little  to  run  it.  Some  six 
hundred  thoroughbred  fowls  are  kept  at  Pine- 
land, and  without  exception  all  were  in  good 
health  and  condition.  A  visit  to  Pineland  is 
time  well  spent,  and  we  Know  of  no  better  way 
for  a  novice  in  the  chicken  business  who  desires 
to  learn,  than  to  visit  this  establishment. 

Recently  the  company  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  their  very  ingenious  indoor  brooder, 
which  is  really  two  brooders  in  one.  being  di- 
vided by  a  ventilated  partition  into  two  com- 
partments. This  is  a  good  idea,  as  it  prevesnt 
too  many  chickens  being  crowded  into  one  space 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  chick- 
ens can  be  reared  in  one  of  these  indoor  brood- 


sometimes,  but  not  until  you  are  sure  the  chick 
cannot  get  out.  If  it  goes  a  day  or  two  over  the 
period  of  hatching  it  may  be  helped. 


Insurance  Against  Thieves. 

A  reader  asks,  "Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
live  stock  insurance  company  that  insures  live 
poultry,  against  thieves?"  There  is  no  such  con- 
cern. What  protects  a  thief  is  that  when  a  coop 
is  entered  no  one  cares,  and  leaves  the  person 
robbed  to  catch  the  thief.  The  way  one  com- 
munity protects  itself  is  in  this  way :  An  asso- 
ciation is  formed,  and  each  member  pledges  (no 
cash  necessary)  to  pay  $5  for  the  conviction  of  a 
chicken  thief.  In  this  way  $100  is  pledged.  When 
the  thief  operates  some  one  or  two  parties  are 
induced  to  make  $100,  and  they  usually  hunt  him 
down.  It  effectually  prevents  thieving.  As 
soon  as  the  thief  knows  that  the  whole  com- 
munity will  protect  any  one  person  he  finds  his 
work  too  difficult.  A  good  shot  gun  and  a  small 
dog  are  also  respected  by  a  thief. 


No  More  Roup  Terrors. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Kirkland,  Grand  Forks.  Dakota, 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  sure  cure  for  roup, 
and  we  present  her  valuable  letter.  She  says : 

I  thought  I  would  give  a  little  of  my  experience 
in  curing  roup.  Koup  has  been  the  one  great 
drawback  with  me  in  this  cold  country  until  I 
discovered  that  spirits  of  turpentine  would  cure 
it.  v\  hen  the  disease  appeared  in  the  form  of 
cankered  throat,  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  drink 
always  cured  it.  but  I  could  find  nothing  to  cure 
frothy  eyes  or  swollen  head  until  I  tried  putting 
on  (and  in  the)  eys  a  few  drops  of  turpentine. 
I  tried  it  on  a  common  hen  first,  and  then  saved 
a  valuable  Plymouth  Rock  1  had  bought  a  few 
days  before.  'Since  then  I  have  cured  a  good 
many  and  will  warrant  it  to  cure,  if  applied  be- 
fore the  head  is  very  much  swollen.  Also, 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  a  tea  spoonful  to  a 
pail  of  water,  for  them  to  drink,  to  cure  a  cold  in 
the  head  when  it  first  appears,  as  can  be  told  by 
a  noise  they  make  something  like  sneezing.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  rouu  any  more,  and  did  not  lose 
one  last  winter.  I  only  had  to  apply  the  turpen- 
tine once,  but  always  took  it  at  the  first  signs  of 
the  appearance  of  disease.  They  act  as  if  it 
burned  them  for  a  little  while,  but  it  does  not 
take  the  skin  off.  I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper 
very  much. 

We  have  tested  turpentine  in  the  nostrils 
with  good  results,  and  Dr.  G.  D.  Johnson, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  by  the  use  of  turpentine, and 
sprinkling  chlorate  of  potash  down  the  throat, 
has  made  some  marvelous  cures.  Our  readers 
should  try  Mrs.  Kirkland's  remedy. 


The  Doctor  Gets  Jealous. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson, editor  of  Poultry  and  Pets, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  still  "harps  on  that  hat," 
Failing  to  appear  at  Buffalo,  when  his  "phiz," 
could  have  been  criticized  by  lady  judges,  he 
stayed  at  home  and  sulks.  Now  that  the  Chum 
agrees  with  us  on  the  "show  award  theory'' 
(another  theory)  and  paid  us  a  compliment,  the 
doctor  gets  jealous  and  tears  his  hair  in  this 
manner : 

"Oh,  will  the  spectre  of  that  man  Jacobs  never 
down.  We  picked  up  that  persistent  climber, 
the  Chum,  and  read  as  follows,  the  editor  of  the 
highest  respected  paper  we  have,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
we  were  just  getting  readv  to  embrace  Kidder's 
axiomatic  form  when  glancing  at  the  letter  as 
produced  by  him,  we  found  identically  the  same 
as  one  we  received  from  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Jacobs, 
Jacobs,  your  beautiful  form  is  ever  between  us 
and  the  top  rung.  This  is  the  last  straw.  First 
the  hat,  which  the  world  knows  you  were  not 
entitled  to,  then  the  gag  on  the  Obsolete  Stand- 
ard, now  you  attempt  to  supplant  us  in  Kidder's 
affections.  'Here's  my  dagger  and  there  my 
naked  breast.  Seek  my  life  as  you  sought  the 
life  of  Caesar.'  Then  go  and  pull  the  cabbage 
head  on  one  notch  higher." 

Then  the  doctor  sees  "hope"  in  the  Douglass 
mixture,  and  seeks  "revenge."  He  only  wants 
an  opportunity  to  mix  it  for  us,  and  ends  his 
remarks  as  follows: 

"Jacobs  will  lick  Douglass'  mixture,  will  he? 
We'll  bet  the  tail  of  a  Virginia  Raccoon  that  if 
he  lets  us  mix  it,  it  will  effectually  down  him. 
This  is  our  last  hope  of  getting  even." 

And  all  the  above  because  he  did  not  get  "that 
hat"  at  Indianapolis,  and  because  he  feared  to 
meet  the  ladies  at  Buffalo.  But  there's  a  good 
time  coming  for  the  doctor  yet,and  he  will  be  on 
top  of  the  heap  one  of  these  days. 


M.  E.  Horley.  Vienna,  Ont.,  Ca.,  claims  a  re- 
ceipt for  preserving  eggs  for  18  months  which  he 
will  send  for  ten  cents. 


THE  PINELAND  INDOOR  BROODER. 

Made  Tny  W.  DaTenport,  Englishtown,  New  Jersey. 


lull  description  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr. 
Davenport  for  one  of  his  circulars.  The  editor 
of  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  Mr.  Dreavenstedt,  re- 
cently visited  the  establishment,  and  we  copy 
his  remarks  below.  He  says : 

We  visited  Pineland  and  Jamesburg  recently, 
in  order  to  inspect  the  extensive  incubator  and 
brooder  plant,  as  well  as  the  great  poultry  farms 
of  the  Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Com- 
pany. Pineland  is  located  1%  miles  north  of 
Englishtown,  on  the  Freehold  and  Jamesburg 
Branch  of  the  P.  R.  R.,  and  about  six  miles 
from  Freehold,  the  county  seat  of  the  famous 
Monmouth  county,  New  jersey,  and  it  derives 
its  name  from  the"  numerous  pines  that  makes 
this  locality  quite  a  healthy  resort.  The  soil  is 
sandy  underlaid  with  a  yellow  gravel, and  is  well 
adopted  for  the  rearing  of  young  chickens,  be- 
ing waim  and  dry  Some  five  years  ago  the 
Pineland  Popltry  Yards  were  but  a  dense'forest 
but  the  enthusiasm  and  liberality  of  the  proprie- 
tor, Dr.  Allen,  of  New  York  City,  aided  by  the 
intelligence  and  ability  of  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Davenport,  converted  this  apparently  use- 
less tract  of  land  into  a  great  poultry  establish- 
ment. The  main  building  is  250  feet  long  and 
divided  into  numerous  pens  and  large  runs.Thls 
was  originally  used  for  raising  broilers 
but  the  system  of  beating  was  found 
impracticable  and  expensivs  and  was  re- 
moved last  year,  the  space  being  occupied  by 
thoroughbred  fowls.  Mr.  DavenDort  has  now 
sole  charge  of  the  farm,  and  is  experimenting 
with  a  new  system  of  brooding  that  promises  to 
be  very  successful,  and  as  soon  as  the  plans  are 
completed  it  will  be  adopted.  The  office  and 
factory  of  the  company,  of  which  Mr.  Davenport 
is  a  member,  is  located  at  Jamesburg,  about  six 
miles  distant.  But  of  these  we  will  speak  later. 

The  incubating  house  at  Pineland  is  21x42  feet 
in  size,  is  partly  underground  and  built  en- 
tirely of  brick  and  cement,  and  is  frost  and  fire 
proof.  In  this  building  all  kinds  of  incubators 
can  be  found  in  operation.  Every  style  of  ma- 
chine is  tested,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  his  assistant,  David  Smith,  enables 
them  to  study  the  artificial  hatching  and  rearing 
of  chickens  to  perfection,  and  many  an  incuba- 
tor and  brooder  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
new  devices  at  their  hands.  The  result  of  this 
constant  study  of  the  principles  that  govern  in- 
cubators and  brooders,  was  that  the  Pineland  In- 
cubator and  Pineland  Brooder  were  invented. 
The  latter  has  already  jumped  into  popularity, 
many  being  in  use  in  the  hands  of  leading  poultry- 
men.  The  Pineland  is  a  hot  water  brooder,and  tlie 
heat  is  from  above,  no  bottom  heat  being  given. 
It  conforms  closer  to  the  natural  apparatus  of  the 
hen  than  anything  we  ever  saw.  Having  one  in 
use  we  can  testify  as  to  its  value.  It  is  giving 
universal  satisfaction.  No  gas  or  smoke  can 


ers.  There  is  no  danger  of  over-heating  these 
brooders,  as  the  lamp  and  jacketted  boiler  are 
so  regulated  that  85  degrees  is  the  maxium  heat 
produced.  The  ventilator  is  a  very  simple  de- 
vice, but  the  fact  that  the  fringed  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  brooder  enable  chicks  to  inhale 
fresh  air  at  all  times,  makes  even  the  ventilator 
hardly  necessary. 

The' chicks  will  be  found  in -these  brooders  at 
night  with  their  heads  popping  out  just  as  they 
do  under  hens.  The  chicks  run  up  and  down 
easily  by  means  of  a  drop  board  which  is  kept 
level"  with  brooder  floor  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  a  fence  or  frame  of  one  inch  wire  netting 
surrounding  the  platform. 


Incubator  (Questions. 

From  Texas  comes  a  bunch  of  questions  about 
incubators,  and  we  put  them  here  for  our  read 
ers.  The  subscriber  asks: 

1.  Can  eggs  in  an  incubator  receive  too  much 
moisture  as'some  assert  ? 

2.  Can  chickens  be  drowned  in  the  shell  in 
consequence  ? 

3.  If  pans  of  water  are  placed  in  the  incubator, 
what  distance  should  there  be  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  the  eggs  ? 

4.  Are  pans  of  water  below  the  egg  drawers  as 
good  as  wet  sponges  in  the  egg  drawer  as  you 
suggest  in  your  hot  water  incubator?  if  not  please 
assign  reasons. 

5.  What  area  of  ventilation  should  be  allowed 
for  100  eggs,  and  if  pans  of  water  are  used  what 
area  of  surface  should  be  adopted  ? 

6.  Should  chickens  ever  be  assisted  out  of  the 
shell,  if  so  how  much  of  the  shell  should  betaken 
off,  and  how  long  after  the  pip  should  elapse  be- 
fore it  is  done  ? 

1.  Yes ;  two  much  moisture  causes  the  chicks 
to  grow  too  rapidly  in  the  shell.  It  also  lessens 
the  heat  by  rapid  evaporation  when  the  drawer 
is  opened. 

2.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  thing,  and  doubt 
the  possibility  of  it. 

3.  It  depends  on  the  heat,  the  kind  of  incuba- 
tor, heat  of  the  moisture,  stage  of  incubation, 
etc.,  which  prevents  a  correct  answer,  but  the 
usual  distance  is  about  three  inches. 

4.  We  think  not,  for  that  land  of  incubator.  It 
is  different  with  some  others. 

5.  The  question  depends  on  so  many  conditions 
that  it  cannot  be  answered,  as  stated  in  our  re- 
ply to  your  third  inquiry. 

6.  They  can  be  helped  out  with  advantage 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


A  Maryland  Brooding1  House. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  arranged  brooder 
houses  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Emory,  Chestertown, 
Maryland.  A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  thus  describes  it: 

"More  for  pleasure  than  anything  else,  a  few 
years  ago  he  built  a  small  house  and  raised  a 
few  chickens  hatched  from  a  very  small  incuba- 
tor. He  now  has  a  house  which  cost  him  $300. 
two  incubators,  the  latest  patented  brooders, 
etc.  He  has  been  selling  spring  chickens  weigh- 
ing a  pound  and  a-half  since  February,  and  re- 
ceiving 50  cents  apiece  for  every  one,  the  pur- 
chaser being  the  hotel  proprietor,  Rennert.  of 
Baltimore,  who  contracts  for  all  raised  by  Capt. 
Emorv,  who  usually  sends  about  200  a  month. 
He  had  500  eggs  in  the  incubators  last  week, 
200  of  which  in  one  incubator  were  hatching. 
Some  of  the  little  fellows  were  hard  at  work 
cutting  their  way  out  to  freedom,  others  were 
peeping  out,  and  the  chirp  of  others  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Capt.  Emory's  daughter,  Miss 
Ella,  thoroughly  understands  the  incubators, 
and  to  her  isintrusted  entirely  this  important 
stage  of  the  industry.  A  brooder  similar  to  the 
one  Capt.  Emory  is  now  using  was  caught  in 
the  blizzard  of  last  year  with  a  number  of  small 
chickens,  and  when  uncovered  they  were  found 
uninjured.  He  gets  most  of  his  eggs  from  thirty 
hens'.  In  the  raising  of  these  chickens  the  Cap- 
tain requires  a  culinary  department,  and  he  has 
at  least  eight  or  ten  different  kinds  of  food, 
which  he  changes  as  the  needs  of  the  chickens 
demand.  He  cures  gapes  in  five  minutes  by  the 
use  of  garlic.  His  floors  are  all  of  cement,  and 
his  buildings  are  cleaned  twice  a  week.  His  loss 
is  estimated  at  12  per  cent. .while,  by  the  old  plan 
the  losses  were  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  He  will 
soon  build  a  large  house  and  engage  more  exten- 
sively in  this  business.  Every  farmer,  he  says, 
can  commence  raising  poultry  on  $40  or  $50  and 
make  a  good  profit.  These  incubators  can  be 
managed  entirely  bv  women,  as  the  Captain's 
case  proves.  And  in  raising  chickens  generally 
women  seem  to  get  along  better  than  men." 

We  know  Captain  Emory  personally,  and  he 
will  yet  make  the  business  a  success.  Our 
Southern  friends  will  be  well  treated  if  they 
visit  his  place,  as  he  is  "one  of  those  fine  old 
Maryland  gentlemen"  who  are  courteous  nat- 
urally. He  uses  the  Monarch  Incubator  and  the 
Pineland  Brooder  (illustrated  in  this  issue)  and 
has  adopted  its  use  after  failure  with  several 
others.  Though  he  began  for  pleasure  he  now 
works  for  profit,  believing  that  he  has  overcome 
all  difficulties. 


When  Eggs  are  Fertile. 


prior  to  the  breaking;  having  broken  an  egg, 
say  of  the  strong  fertile  ones,  select  another 
from  the  unbroken  eggs,  and  see  how  it  com- 
pares with  the  former.  Then  having  opened  a 
fertile  but  weak  egg,  select  another  from  the 
unbroken  ones  and  see  how  well  you  can  match 
the  germ  before  you.  Then  break  a  few  ap- 
parently clear  and  unfertile  ones,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  some  fertile  eggs  among 
them  if  your  tester  is  inferior,  or  you  are  care- 
less. You  will  also  be  surprised  to  find  how  easy 
it  is  to  train  the  eye  to  detect  and  classify 
minute  things  by  a  little  systematic  practice. 

There  is  decided  economy  in  this  egg-breaking 
business,  for  it  will  save  eggs  and  chicks  in  the 
end. 

I  have  just  tested  2,547  eggs,  and  have  only 
taken  out  seven  fertile  eggs  by  mistake  all  of 
them  containing  very  weak  germs.  All  of  the 
eggs  removed  as  unfertile  were  broken  the  same 
day,  before  cooking  them  as  food  for  ducks. 
These  2,547  eggs  were  bought,  and  forty  per 
cent,  of  them  proved  unfertile. 

Do  not  blame  the  sitting  hen  or  the  incubator, 
unless  you  knoio  that  your  eggs  arefresh  as  well 
as  fertile.  I  would  not  have  eggs  for  hatching 
that  are  over  eight  days  old  at  any  price— I 
would  not  use  them  if  given  tome.  I  prefer  them 
not  over  five  days  old,  and  would  like  them  still 
better  at  or  under  two  days  old. 

The  most  critical  period  of  incubation  is  from 
the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  day. 

Properly  applied,  moisture  is  indispensable,  if 
strong  chicks  are  wanted. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  ventilation  in  the 
egg  chamber  of  an  incubator;  but  the  chill  and 
fever,  drafty  contrivances  which  are  constantly 
opening  and  closing  by  way  of  amusement  for 
the  attendant  and  visitors,  or  are  attached  for 
the  purpose  of  making  complications  and  giving 
the  machine  an  air  of  high  mechanical  construc- 
tion, are  fatal  to  good  hatching  and  vigorous 
chicks. 

If  poultry  raisers  and  would-be  poultry  raisers 
would  give  the  same  careful  and  strict  attention 
to  their  hatching  as  other  business  men  give  to 
their  other  legitimate  business,  we  would  have 
less  failures. 

It  is  not  hard  to  remember  that  fresh  eggs 
from  healthy  hens,  fertilized  by  vigorous  cocks, 
must  be  used  if  we  are  to  hatch  a  large  percent- 
age of  strong  healthy  chickens. 

The  above  may  be  practiced  with  eggs  under 
a  hen  as  well  as  with  those  in  an  incubator,  By 
testing  the  eggs  under  hens  only  those  contain- 
ing chicks  need  be  left  in  the  nest,  and  for  that 
reason  we  commend  the  above,  to  all  of  our 
readers,  whether  they  hatch  with  hens  or  incu- 
bators. 


Cholera  In  Poultry. 


sticky  urate  and  miscolored  facies,  the  above 
symptoms,  except  the  tendency  to  sleep,  disap- 
pear, without  leaving  any  visible  traces  of  this 
disorder. 

If  plenty  of  animal  food  is  added  to  the  corn, 
the  symptoms  reach  their  culmination, with  high 
fever;  lameness  in  both  legs,  seldom  extending 
to  the  wings ;  stamping  or  kicking  with  one  leg ; 
stiff  walking,  nausea;  gaping  and  stretching 
and  sleeping.  This  disease  is  popularly  known 
as  weak  legs. 

As  we  have  now  to  deal  with  this  form  of  dis- 
ease, meat  regularly  fed  every  day  seems  to  pro- 
tect against  the  miasma,  at  least  for  a  tfme. 
This  disease  walks  off  slower,  but  recovery  is 
always  certain,  even  after  a  long  time,  except 
when  the  coughing  and  the  convulsions  of  the 
stomach  have  grown  chronic. 

As  soon  miasma  is  prevented— during  the 
milder  form  of  congestive  inflammation,  the 
symptoms  do  not  walk  off,  but  remain,  diarrhrea 
sets  in,  and  the  fowls  die  on  the  fourteenth  day 
after  the  first  appearance,  of  the  fever, or  cholera, 

Thsrefore  this  milder  form  cf  ccngestivs  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  is  the  conditio  sine 
qua  non,  and  miasma  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
cholera  in  domesticated  fowls. 

The  cause,  so  far  as  my  experiments  show,  is 
produced  under  certain  conditions  in  privies, 
but  more  generally  in  the  droppings  of  fowls 
suffering  from  congestive  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  under  a  temperature  of  about  83°  Fah- 
renheit (the  exact  temperature  could  not  be  as- 
certained for  lack  of  the  necessary  scientific 
implements). 

As  a  general  rule.the  disease  dies  out  with  the 
animal,  and  only  once  it  proved  to  be  contagious 
to  the  fowl  suffering  from  congestive  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys  The  following  up  of  this 
clue  may  give  us  the  conditions  under  which 
this  dise'ase,  as  all  other  zymotic  diseases,  may 
become  highly  infectious. 

The  above-stated  law  must  hold  good  to  all 
our  domesticated  animals,  all  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  conditio  sine  qua  non,  consequently 
to  the  miasmatic  form  thereof  too. 

As  the  experts  have  found  that  certain  lower 
organism,  called  microbes,  constitute  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  these  microbes  constitute  the  so  long  mys- 
terious miasma.  That  these  microbes  differ  in 
their  chemical  relation  is  natural,  as  the  urine 
of  the  different  genus  of  animals  differs  in  its 
composition.  I  have  no  doubt  that  hog  cholera, 
pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa  in  cattle,  lupinosa 
in  sheep,  glanders  in  horses,  and  rabbies  in  the 
carnivora,  are  governed  by  the  above  law. 

Hamilton's  Weekly  gives  an  excellent  remedy, 
being  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  suggested.  It  says: 

CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

Take  crystals  of  carbolic  acid,  2  ounces ;  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  2  ounces ;  solve  in  one  gallon  of 
clean  water;  add  of  this  solution  %  or  yi  gill  to 
the  gallon  of  water  that  the  fowls  drink,  or  it 
may  be  mixed  in  same  proportion  in  a  mash 
made  of  the  ground  grain  or  other  food  you  feed 
them.  .  This  not  only  relieves  when  sick  but  is 
an  excellent  preventative. 

Chicken  cholera  can  only  be  introduced  by  di- 
rect importation  of  the  virus  either  with  fowls 
or  by  birds,  rabbits,  or  insects  carrying  it  from 
neighboring  farms.  The  virus  is  never  carried 
through  the  air.  When  more  thaaone  fowl  dies 
within  a  short  period,  cholera  should  be  sus- 
pected. Separate  the  fowls  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  give  restricted  quarters  where  they 
may  be  observed  and  where  disinfectants 
can  be  freely  used.  If  the  peculiar  diar- 
rhoea sets  in,  kill  the  sick  ones  and  change 
the  remainder  to  fresh  ground.  The  infected 
excrements  should  be  carefully  scraped  up  and 
burned,  and  the  inclosure  thoroughly  disinfect- 
ed with  a  one-half  percent,  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  or  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  which  may  be  applied  with  a  common  wa- 
tering-pot. Burn  the  dead  birds.  The  germs  ol 
the  disease  are  taken  into  the  system  only  by 
the  mouth;  and,  therefore,  the  watering  troughs 
and  feeding  places  must  be  kept  perfectly  sweet 
by  frequent  disinfection  with  one  of  the  solu- 
tions named.  Three  weeks  after  the  last  case 
of  sickness,  the  fowls  may  again  be  placed  to- 
gether in  a  disinfected  run.  Keep  them,  how- 
ever, under  observation  for  two  or  thiee  months 
before  allowing  them  again  to  roam  over  the- 
old  places.  Treatment  of  sick  birds  is  almost 
useless 

Cholera  is  treated  at  length  in  our  December 
issue,  1886,  issue,  and  also  our  "P.  K.  Special" 
book.  The  above  are  two  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  that  liave  been  published  on  the  dis 
ease.  In  the  first  article  we  think  the  writer 
compounds  indigestion  with  cholera  to  some  ex- 
tent. Of  one  thing  he  is  aware,  however,  which 
is  that  &  fat  fowl  is  subject  to  nearly  all  diseases. 
Intense  thirst  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  ehol- 
era,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  noticed.  We 
give  it,  however,  as  assisting  to  add  more  light 
on  the  matter. 


Mr.  C.  Van  Culin  contributed  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  incubators  to  the  Poultry  World  which 
we  take  the  liberty  of  transferring  to  these 
columns  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  gaining  some  points  on  testing  eggs. 
He  says : 

While  the  majority  of  persons  who  have  good 
incubators  make  good  hatches,  there  are  some 
who  might  make  decidedly  better  ones  if  they 
would  just  post  up  a  little  on  a  few  important 
points  which  are  easily  learned  by  practice  of 
simple  and  inexpensive  experiments. 

Few  persons  understand  testing  eggs  proper- 
ly;, Some  have  a  very  imperfect  tester;  some 
are  unable  to  detect  the  fertile  eggs  closely— 
they  cannot  distinguish  a  dead  germ  from  alive 
one,  nor  a  weak  from  a  strong  one. 

All  eggs  should  be  tested  not  later  than  the 
fifth  day  (we  test  on  the  fourth,  but  beginners 
are  safer  in  testing  on  the  fifth).  At  this  test  all 
eggs  which  do  not  look  strongly  fertile  should 
be  marked  D  (doubtful).  Again  on  the  tenth 
day  all  eggs,  and  especially  the  doubtful  ones, 
should  be'tested  again.  Of  course  the  perfectly 
clear  unfertile  eggs  are  removed  at  the  first 
test. 

To  become  an  adept  at  testing  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing one  has  only  to  use  a  good  tester,  his  eyes 
and  a  little  judgment.  Break  in  separate 
saucers  (carefully)  one  which  you  suppose  to  be 
a  good,  strong,  fertile  egg;  one  which  seems  to 
be  fertile,  but  weak ;  one  that  is  doubtful— that 
is,  one  which  you  cannot  decide  whether  it  is 
fertile  or  unfertile ;  and  one  that  seems  decided- 
ly unfertile.  Break  one  at  a  time,  and  examine 
it  carefully,  making  note  of  it.  This  should  be 
done  on  the  fifth  day,  or  at  the  first  test. 

A  strong,  fertile  egg  will,  on  the  fifth  day 
(temperature  having  been  kept  at  102°,  103°  or 
104°)  show  a  dark  spot  which  will  float  and 
show  veins  running  from  it,  looking  something 
like  a  spider ;  a  weaker  one  will  show  a  spot ; 
others  no  spot,  but  are  cloudy  looking  and 
muddled.  The  above  are  supposed  to  be  fertile. 
Those  which  look  clear  are  unfertile.  Do  not 
mistake  the  yelk  for  the  germ  or  chick.  All  un- 
fertile eggs  are  not  perfectly  clear.  By  break- 
ing a  few  tested  eggs  and  studying  their  con- 
tents, carrying  in  your  mind's  eye  (so  to  speak) 
the  appearance  presented  through  the  shell. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Southen  Planter  gives 
an  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  which  we 
place  before  our  readers.  He  says : 

"A  series  of  experiments,  extending  through 
a  period  of  teu  years,  proves  that  this  disease  is 
not  a  disease  per  se  as  it  is  generally  supposed, 
but  the  miasmatic  form  of  congestive  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  as  the  culmination  point  is 
termed.  Let  us  retain  this  name,  at  present,  for 
convenience  sake. 

The  natural  consequence  of  intensive  fatten- 
ing, H.  e  ,  fattening  with  starchy  food  (carbon- 
hydrates)  is,  that  fat  is  finally  deposited  in  or- 
gans where  it  does  not  naturally  belong,  espec- 
ially in  the  liver,  and  causes,  what  is  generally 
known,  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.  As 
soon  as  this  point  is  reached,  the  digestive  or- 
gans revolt,  the  torpid  liver  cannot  relieve  the 
blood  from  the  effete  nitrogen  and  convert  it 
into  bile,  the  effete  nitrogen  remains  in  the 
blood,  -and  is  thrown  on  the  kidneys  for  relief; 
but  this  organ  cannot  fulfill  the  functions  of  the 
liver  and  her  own.  gets  congested,  the  impure 
blood,  in  its  course,  reaches  the  lungs,  only  to 
irritate  that  organ  without  relief.  Nature  now 
calls  in  the  mysterious  forces  of  her  chemical 
laboratory,  high  fever  sets  in,  ranging  up  to  108° 
Fahrenheit,  and  very  probably  transmutes  the 
nitrogen  in  the  blood  into  a  form,  that  it  can  be 
expelled  by  the  proper  organs.  During  this 
time  the  following  symptoms  appear:  Inflamma- 
tory red  cheeks  and  comb;  feverish  eyes;  the 
feathers  around  the  base  of  the  tail  bulge  up, 
seldom  extending  in  a  line  along  the  spine ;  heavy, 
labored  breathing,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
sharp,  peculiar,  short  nervous  cry,  undoubtedly 
a  cough ;  sitting  in  an  unnatural  position  •  swal- 
lowing imaginary  fluid,  with  raised  head :  con- 
vulsions of  the  Drain ;  jerking  their  neel  and 
head  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  a  peculiar 
twitching  of  the  muscles  in  the  legs ;  stretching 
their  head  and  neck  far  out,  or  drawing  head 
and  neck  in. with  feathers  upraised  in  the  neck ; 
green  droppings,  and  sleeping  with  one  or  both 
eyes  in  a  standing  position ;  seldom  lameness, 
butastiff  walk;  their  hearing  is  very  acute,and 
the  least  noise  will  disturb  them,  and  they  will 
walk  stiffly  to  another  corner  to  settle  down 
again  to  sleep. 

After  some  days,  or  even  only  after  hours,  the 
organs  accommodate  themselves  to  the  existing 
fact,  and,  after  a  copious  discharge  of  white, 
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California  Ostriches. 

We  illustrate  this  issue  a  pair  of  California 
ostriches,  engraved  for  the  Cackler  by  Sewell 
from  photos  of  these  birds  by  Taber,  of  San 
Francisco.  . 

The  rearing  of  ostriches  is,  we  believe,  destined 
to  become  an  important  feature  among  our  coast 
industries,  now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
a  number  of  trials  in  different  parts  of  this  State 
that  our  climate  is  entirely  suitable,  and  their 


In  answer  to  this  firstlys,  secondlys,  thirdlys, 
etc.,  -we  will  state.  —Firstly,  that  long-contin- 
ued use  has'nof  failed  to  show  bad  effects.  It 
causes  leg  weakness,  rheumatism  and  finally 
destroys  the  tissues.  A  fowl  dying  from  its  use 
once  noticed,  will  show  easily  the  effects  on 
others.  When  cut  open  the  liver  will  crumble 
like  powder  when  pressed  by  the  fingers.  The 
free  acid  attacks  all  organic,  and  nearly  all  in- 


CALIFORNIA 

successful  breeding  not  so  difficult  as  it  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be. 

Owing  to  the  conservative  indifference  of  the 
proprietors  and  managers  of  our  leading  farm rs, 
it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  reliable 
information  concerning  their  habits  and  the 
methods  adopted  for  their  keeping  and  propaga- 
tion, but  with  the  increase  of  birds  and  farms 
these  difficulties  will  disappear. 


Belgian  Hare. 

Our  illustration  of  this  valuable  variety  of 
hares,  sent  us  by  the  California  Cackler,  is  from 
a  photo,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  their  appear- 
ance. As  a  food  supply  the  Belgian  hare  is  highly 
esteemed,  andis  also  highly  recommended  as  a 
pet.  One  advantage  of  hares  over  rabbits  is  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  confined  They  do  not 
burrow,  and  can  therefore  be  confined  within  a 
fowl-proof  fence.  As  yet  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  Belgians  on  this  Coast,  but  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  become  popular  here  with  the  ex- 
termination of  the  native  hares. 


OSTRICHES. 

organic  substances.  Secondly,  the  free  sul- 
phuric acid  is  not  used  to  dissolve  the  copperas, 
as  copperas  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  of 
itself  the  result  of  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid 
andiron.  Thirdly,  the  acid  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently diluted  to  prevent  injury  if  given  con- 
stantly in  the  drinking  water.  Each  gallon  of 
Douglass  Mixture  contains  one  part  free  acid 


men.  Although  their  quarters  are  dry,  they 
are  affected  with  rheumatism  and  leg  weakness, 
finally  they  gradually  droop  and  die.  When  ex- 
amined the  livers  are  double  the  natural  size, 
soft  and  easily  crumbled,  and  the  intestines  are 
either  ulcerated  or  seem  to  be  eaten  in  holes  in* 
places.  My  neighbor's  flocks  are  not  so  affect- 
ed, and  I  am  puzzeel  to  know  what  the  disease 
is." 

In  the  above  the  effects  of  the  continued  use 
of  Douglass  Mixture  are  described  exactly,  and 
when  we  call  attention  to  the  evil  our  Jour- 
nal  friend  remarks  that  "If  Mr.  Jacobs  really 
has  poultry  interests  at  heart  he  can  find  plenty 
of  frauds  and  blunders  to  discuss."  Just  so — 
let  us  know  who  the  frauds  are.  And  score  us 
for  blunder  No.  1  on  the  Douglass  Mixture. 

Even  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  forgot  to 
stand  by  his  correspondent  in  his  firstly,  that 
long-continued  use  has  failed  to  show  any  ef- 
fects," for  he  says: 

'•Mr.  Ed.  Slade,  speaking  of  the  Douglass 
Mixture  in  the  last  number  of  Journal,  says:  'If 
you  take  a  half  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
mix  it  with  one  gallon  of  water  it  will  taint  the 
water,  and  if  you  pour  a  little  of  this  on  a  cotton 
cloth,  in  a  short  time  it  will  thoroughly  rot  the 
cloth."  Mr. Slade  has  forgotten  that  fowls  do  not 
get  the  "mixture"  in  this  state.  A  spoonful  to  a 
pint  or  quart  of  water  is  really  about,  the  same  as 
half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  to  half  a  barrel  of 
water— not  enough  to  injure  a  fowl  if  not  given 
too  often.  The  mixture  is  a  tonic,  and  of  course 
should  be  given  only  occasionally." 

Firstly,  to  the  editor,  if  he  will  try  it,  a  spoon- 
ful to  a  pint  is  no  comparison  to  an  ounce  (one 
gill)  in  half  a  barrel  of  water,  and  he  must  have 
written  by  guess  work.  Secondly,  the  mixture 
is  no  tonic  but  a  disinfectant  and  a  poison. 
Copperas  does  not  put  "iron  in  the  blood."  be- 
cause the  iron  "is  not  free,  as  with  tincture  of 
iron.  The  above  is  as  logical  as  using  chloride 
of  lime  to  get  chlorine  in  the  blood  and  lime  in 
the  bones.  But  the  editor  says:  "If  not  given 
too  often."  Ah !— what  a  big  hole  for  the  cat  to 
come  out.  In  cases  of  cholera,  where  desperate 
diseases  require  desperate  remedies,  and 
where  "one  poison  will  kill  another"  sometimes, 
the  mixture  may  be  used — as  a  medicine  only. 

Like  the  oyster  shell  logic— "But  Douglass 
Mixture  will  still  be  used  all  the  same."  And 
Bro.  Braden  will  still  ponder  to  answer  the  oft- 
repeated  inquire— "What  ails  my  fowls?" 


AY  hat  Ailed  the  Leghorns. 

A  Kansas  lady  sends  us  the  following  inquiry 
in  regard  to  a  disease  among  Leghorns: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  Leghorns.  A 
neighbor  has  some— full  blooded — and  the  comb, 
begins  to  turn  brown  on  the  edges  and  gradually 


Douglass  Mixture  Logic. 

In  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  a  correspondent 
undertakes  to  "knock  the  spots"  out  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  denouncing  the  Douglass 
Mixture,  and  he  shows  his  experience  in  its  use 
by  going  at  the  job  of  annihilating  us  thus: 

"Mr.  Jacobs  and  his  followers,  I  see,  are  at- 
tacking the  "Douglas  Mixture."  They  are  en- 
tirely mistaken.  Firstly,  long  continued  use 
has  failed  to  show  any  bad  results:  secondly, 
the  sulphuric  acid  serves  chiefly  to  assist  in  dis- 
solving the  copperas :  thirdly,  even  if  the  acid 
were  present  in  a  free  state,  it  is  so  diluted  as 
not  to  do  any  harm  by  any  irritant  effect,  as' 
claimed.  If  used  as  commonly  directed,  when 
mixed  in  the  drinking  water  of  the  fowls,  there 
is  only  one  part  of  acid  to  512  of  water.  This  is 
just  double  the  strength  of  the  same  acid  when 
administered  to  human  beings.  The  officinal 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia (1880)  is  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  the 
strong  acid  in  water.  This  is  still  further  dilu- 
ted when  administered, so  that  there  is  one  part 
of  acid  to  2.56  of  water.  If  Mr.  Jacobs  really 
has  poultry  interests  at  heart  he  can  find  plentv 
of  frauds  and  blunders  to  discuss.  He  seems  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  zeal  but  very  little  discre- 
tion—a veritable  Don  Quixote  of  a  poultry- 
man." 


BELCIAN 

to  64  parts  of  water.  On  a  warm  day  a  flock  of 
fowls  will  drink,  in  their  water,  quite  a  large 
quantity  in  a  few  hours.  Now,  here  is  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  subscribers: 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  birds?  I  feed 
varied  "food,  keep  their  quarters  clean,  give 
Douglass  Mixture  in  their  drinking  water,  and 
follow  all  the  teachings  of  advanced  poultry- 


H  ARE. 

deepens  until  it  reaches  the  head,  and  then  they 
die  in  about  two  weeks,  refusing  to  eat  to  the 
last.-' 

The  changed  color  of  the  comb  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  disease  is  in  the  comb,  as  the 
comb  will  turn  pale  or  dark  no  matter  what  the 
difficulty  may  be.  As  no  other  symptoms  are 
given  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  cause  of 
trouble. 
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Mating  Partridge  Cochins. 

The[opinions  of  several  well  known  breeders 
are  given  in  Poultry  and  Pets  on  mating  Part 
xidge  Cochins  for  exhibition,  from  which  we 
take  a  few  extracts: 

L.  K.  Freeman  says:  "I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  in  regard  to  Partridge  Cochins.  The  lover 
cf  Cschinc  who  has  nc  spstiil  liking  far  Buffs, 
"Whites  or  Blacks  can  find  agreeable  and  profit- 
able occupation  in  breeding  the  Partridge  va- 
riety. It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  breeder  to 
produce  that  rich  mahogany  color  that  is  so 
popular  in  the  show  room  and  so  much  admired 
by  the  public.  In  mating  Partridge  Cochins  use 
the  highest  scoring  females  you  can  get,  but  if 
the  surface  color  and  under  color  be  light  in  the 
cock  as  well  as  the  hen  you  will  get  very  few 
good  chicks.  The  cock  or  cockerel  must  have  a 
solid  black  breast  and  fluff  and  good  dark  under 
color  if  you  expect  to  get  good  chicks." 

Major  Griffin  says:  "I  enclose  you  feathers 
from  a  yearling  hen.  You  will  notice  that  the 
penciling  is  nearer  black  than  browiCand  is  not 
clear— what  I  call  "mottled."  Such  females 
mated  with  a  solid  black  breasted  cock  will  pro- 
duce cockerels  that  I  think  will  be  hard  to 
down,  but  the  pullets,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
will  not  be  first-class.  For  pullets  I  mated  a  94- 
l>oi lit  pullet,  and  some  others  as  near  her  coun- 
terpart as  I  could  find,  to  a  cockerel  slightly 
mottled  in  breast,  with  a  fluff  showing  a  good 
imcunt  of  rich  brow n  with  a  narrow  strips  in 
hackle  and  saddle.  The  bird's  back  was  a  dark 
red  and  looked  almost  lixe  velvet  at  a  few  steps 
distance.  This  mating  gave  me  pullets  that  I 
think  are  good,  but  the  cockerels  were  no  good 
at  all.  I  don't  know,  but  it  is  my  judgment, 
that  a  Standard  mating  of  this  variety,  as  it  is 
bred  to-day,  would  not  produce  good  chicks  o 
either  sex." 

C.  E.  Kraner  writes  that  he  prefers  "the  shaft 
of  the  feathers  in  the  hackle  and  saddle  of  males 
black,  when  breeding  for  either  sex.  and  always 
try  to  avoid  red  shafts. though  in  females  it  does 
not  matter  much.  In  the  mating  for  cockerels 
you  will  find  that  the  cock  is  very  dark,  with 
good  under  color,  and  black  from'  breast  to 
toe,  although  his  hackle  and  saddle  is  a  little 
light  at  base  on  account  of  being  plucked. 
Then,  you  will  see,  is  later  than  the  other  mat- 
ing, with  distinct  penciling  down  to  the  toes." 

Robert  B  Hale  speaks  as  follows:  "I  shall 
mate  four  pens  of  Partridge  Cochins  this  year. 
Cocks  will  have  solid  black  breasts,  with 
hackles,  showing  the  orange  lacing  rather 
heavy.  Hens  in  yard  1  will  show  breasts  not  so 
well  penciled,  but  not  mottled.  In  yards  3  and 
4  the  females  will  show  full,  clear  necks,  with 
brown  and  darker  brown  breasts." 

I.  N.  Barker  says:  "I  would  say  that  any 
mating  of  Partridge  Cochins  that  will  not  pro- 
duce good  cockerels  and  good  pullets  is  not 
scientific  mating  when  you  have  the  right  shape 
and  color  and  heavy  leg  and  toe  feathering,  and 
from  a  well  established  pullet  breeding  strain, 
mate  them  together  and  you  will  get  a  la 
cent  of  fine  cockerels  and  pullets  both." 


Doctoring  a  Sick  Hen. 

J.  R.  WHIT-LOCK,  PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 

Allow  me  to  compliment  your  paper  in  the 
highest  terms.  I  would  not  know  how  to  get 
along  without  it  or  its  equivalent.  It  has  saved 
me  many  times  its  cost.  And  allow  me  to  give 
you  a  little  of  my  own  experimenting,  with  one 
large  yeliow  hen,  valued  at  50  cents.  Some  four 
weeks  since  she  wanted  to  sit,  and  as  she  was  a 
good  sized  hen.  and  could  cover  a  nest  of  eggs 
in  good  shape,  I  decided  to  give  her  some  eggs, 
and  on  the  third  day  I  noticed  her  acting  queer. 
On  close  examination  I  found  that  she  had 
cholera  symptoms,  or  roup,  or  gapes — I  can't  say 
what  it  was.  perhaps  you  can.  She  had  diar- 
rhoea badly,  and  was  gaping  for  breath,  at  the 
same  time  wheezing,  with  a  rattling  in  the 
throat.  The  first  thing  that  I  did  was  to  remove 
her,  cleanse  the  eggs  put  them  in  a  new  nest, 
and  then  hunt  up  another  hen  to  take  her  place. 
The  next  thing  was  to  consult  the  Poultry 
Keeper, then  watch  the  lien  as  she  was  flounder- 
ing about,  gaping  for  breath,  shaking  her  head 
and  trying  to  claw  her  head  with  her  foot.  Then 
I  sharpened  my  knife  for  the  dissecting  act,  got 
the  hen  under  one  arm,  and  started  for  some  se- 
cluded spot.  Ditl  I  kill  her;  no.  But  I  gave  her 
a  dose  of  the  following  mixture  (at  night  for 
three  successive  nights)  and  she  got  well:  Tur- 
pentine, 10  drops:  spirits  camphor  10  drops: 
ground  ginger,  one-eighth  teaspoonful :  corn- 
meal,  half  teaspoonful.  with  water  enough  to 
make  h  stiff  dough.  Catch  the  hen,  hold  her 
under  the  left  arm.  and.  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  hold  her  mouth  open  : 
then,  with  the  right  hand,  put  the  mixture  in 
the  hen's  mouth,  forcing  it  down  her  throat.  I 
also  gave  her  2  peppers  out  of  the  sauce  bottle, 
three  different  times.twenty-four  hours  apart,  in 
same  way,  separated  her  from  the  rest  of  the 
chickens,  and  in  twelve  hours  after  each  dose  I 
could  see  a  change  for  the  better,  that  gave  me 
courage  to  continue  doctoring,  so  down  went 
the  medicine,  to  kill  or  cure,  and  it  cured.  I 
have  thirty-five  hens,  and  have  been  watching 
for  others  to  be  affected  in  like  manner  but  they 


are  all  right  so  far.  The  hen  that  was  sick  be- 
gan laying  soon  after,  and  has  laid  out  her 
clutch,  and  I  gave  her  another  nest  of  eggs  and 
will  try  her  again.  I  have  over  100  chicks,  with 
more  to  hatch  but  none  for  sale.  The  reason  I 
used  the  above  medicine  was  that  I  had  it  in  the 
house.  If  you  think  this  will  benefit  the  readers 
of  your  paper  give  it  to  'em,  with  my  best 
wishes. 


A  Kovice  Beginning. 

S.  B.  PORTER,  PERRYTOWN,  OHIO. 

I  bought  150  chickens  the  last  of  January,  19 
of  which  proved  to  be  cockerels.  I  bought 
feed  for  them,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  pota- 
toes, I  fed  no  bone  or  lime,  and  have  had  no 
soft-shelled  eggs.  They  have  had  free  access  to 
soft  spring  water  and  there  is  no  limestone  near. 
These  chickens  have  all  run  together,  and 
roosted  in  an  open  log  stable  They  have  layed 
enough  eggs,  at  8  cents  per  dozen,  to  pay  for 
their  feed,  besides  furnishing  eirgs  for  the  fam- 
ily, and  229  eggs  for  hatching.  I  made  a  Poultry 
Keeper  incubator,  as  described  by  Jacobs  in 
"incubators  and  Brooders"— (a  very  valuable 
book  for  beginners)— and  1  tested'  my  ther- 
mometers under  the  wings  of  two  or  three  hens, 
to  know-  that  it  was  right.  Bv  the  way,  the  hens 
were  right  too.  Then  I  put  the  thermometers  in 
the  incubator,  and  raised  the  temperature  to 
110°  and  put  in  107  eggs,  and  hatched  89  fine 
chicks,  as  perfect  as  any  hen  could  hatch.  At 
the  same  time  I  put  48  eggs  under  four  hens  and 
got  10  chicks.  The  old  hen  need  not  set  'for  me 
any  more,  but  put  her  time  in  scratching  and 
laying.  The  next  time  I  put  in  the  incubator  26 
turkey  eggs  and  74  lien  eggs,  and  hatched  60 
chicks ;  the  turkeys  are  due  next  wee.k.  I  have 
had  very  good  hick  with  the  chicks.  I  keep 
them  in  the  Dak  in  Brooders  and  feed  them  as 
our  grandmothers  did.  If  I  had  had  my  hens 
divided  into  at  least  fcur  lots,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  produced  more  eggs.  I  find  it  takes 
close  attention,  and  so  does  any  business,  to 
make  it  pay.  I  think  by  the  time  I  have  read 
the  Poultry  Keeper  a  year,  experimented  a 
little  more,  and  get  my  lots  fenced  off.  and 
houses  built,  I  will  be  able  to  make  it  pay  better 
next  yeur. 


Experiments  in  Hatching  and  Raising 
Chicks. 

J.  M    BOWMAN,   NOKESVILLE,  YA. 

As  this  is  my  second  attempt  to  write  for  your 
valuable  paper,  I  will,  in  response  to  your  in- 
vitation to  "come  again,"  give  some  of  my  past 
experience  to  your  many  readers.  I  will  con- 
fine my  article  principally  to  hatching  and  rear- 
ing chicks,  both  by  natural  and  artificial  means 
In  the  first  place  I  will  say  that  I  have  the  best 
success  with  incubators  and  brooders.  I  use  the 
"Prairie  State  Incubator"  and  have  brooders  of 
my  own  make,  and  succeed  in  hatching  and 
raising  the  most  chicks  by  that  method.  Hens 
for  me  break  too  many  eggs,  and  what  they  do 
hatch  oftimes  are  killed  in  the  nest.  Many  also 
are  killed  often  being  cooped,  and,  taken  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  feed  a  number  of 
hens  wi'.l  eat  during  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of 
hatching  and  rearing  their  broods,  will  go  far  to 
offset  the  cost  of  fuel  to  run  both  incubators  and 
brooders,  say  nothing  about  the  number  of 
eggs  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  nests  of 
those  hens  during  that  time.  Besides,  the 
machine  is  always  ready. — no  waiting  for  a 
broody  hen  to  get  ready.  I  have  had  much 
trouble  to  get  hens  to  sit  well,  some  will  stand, 
others  deliberately  walk  off  the  nest  and  quit, 
regardless  of  consequences,  do  spite  the  fact 
that  they,  as  a  rule,  are  fat  when  broody.  But 
this  does' not  apply  to  all  cases,  for  I  have  had 
some  hens  to  hatch  well  and  rear  their  broods 
well.  But  it  has  become  so  much  of  a  lottery 
business  with  me,  that  I  concluded  to  try  arti- 
ficial means,  with  which  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. I  think,  for  the  first  season.  Will  give 
my  plans  for  feeding,  etc. 

When  chicks  are  hatched,  I  take  them 
from  the  Incubator  when  dry  and  place  them 
in  the  brooder,  at  a  temperature  of  to  95  to  100 
for  the  first  two  days,  and  give  nothing  to  eat 
for  24  hours.  Then  feed  stale  bread  for  a  few 
days,  giving  water  at  the  same  time,  a  little 
warmed,  if  weather  is  cold.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  old  theory  "give  chicks  no  water  for  two  or 
three  weeks,1'  as  I  have  tried  that  to  my  sorrow, 
I  always  give  water  at  the  start,  and  after  two 
days  I'feed  Dread  baked,  with  about  equal  parts 
ground  oats,  corn,  bran  and  shorts,  mixed  to- 
gether with  milk  and.  also  add  a  little  salt  and 
soda.  I  also  put  in  ground  meat  put  up  by  the 
Hollis  Dressed  Meat  Company,  of  Boston.  Mass. 
After  two  weeks  of  age.  I  feed  cracked  com  and 
wheat,  for  a  change,  a  little  curd  cheese,  and  I 
have  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  loss.  Chicks  grow- 
rapidly,  and  are  very  hearty,  at  times  weighing 
over  a  half  pound  at  four  weeks  of  age.  I  would 
advise  all  poultVymen  to  use  the  canned  meat 
mentioned  above,  if  they  can  possibly  procure  it. 
It  is  "par  excellence."  I  would  not  be  without 
it  for  anything.  I  also  use  Dr.  G.  D.  Johnson's 
(Hammo'nton,  N.  J.)  powders  for  preventing 
gapes,  and  seldom  lose  any  in  that  way  or  by 
diarrhoea. 


Moisture  in  Hatch  in  r/.— I  am  often  asked  the 
question,  "which  is  the  proper  place  to  set  a 
hen?"  On  the  ground,  on  boards  laid  on  he 
gound,  or  in  a  box  against  the  side  of  a 
building?  To  which  I  answer,— anywhere  that 
it  suits  to  hatch  them.  In  my  experience,  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  with  hens,  it  is  six  tv  a 
half  dozen.  I  have  tried  every  plan,  position, 
altitude,  etc.,  and  find  it  all  depends  on  the 
hen.  If  she  is  a  good  setter  she  will  hatch 
as  many  fertile  eggs  one  way  as  the  other. 
Those  who  have  more  faith  in  hatching  on  the 
ground  should  do  so.  for  there  is  nothing  like 
having  a  clear  conscience  in  raising  poultry. 
Those  who  advocate  elevated  positions  should 
use  that  plan.  In  the  hatching  of  ducks  1  also 
use  both  methods,  and  oftimes  hatch  every  egg. 
Have  one  hen  now  that  has  hatched  every  egg, 
and  was  set  on  nest  placed  on  dry  boards 
several  feet  off  the  ground.  I  do  not  believe  Hie 
extra  moisture  supplied  from  the  ground 
amounts  to  an  atom.  The  hen  supplies  the 
necessary  moisture.  In  incubators  1  am  led  to 

i  believe  that  tlie  correct  amount  of  moisture  to 
be  used  should  be  the  same  as  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  if  not  absorbed  by  the  heat 

i  of  the  machine,  would  not  need  any  moisture 
pans.  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  of  West  Elizabeth, 

j  Pa.,  w  ill  bear  me  out  on  that,  as  1  see,  in  theMay 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  he  savs  "place 
the  moisture  guage  on  top  of  the  machine,  mark 

j  every  days  evaporation  for  one  week,  and  place 

j  inside,  and  see  how  near  it  can  be  made  to  fall." 
It  may  make  a  difference  in  some  climates,  as 
he  says.  I.  for  one.  shall  trv  the  experiment. 
Expect  to  try  various  methods  in  future  with 
several  machines,  and  will  report  to  the  readers 
of  the  Keeper  after  thoroughly  testing  every 
plan. 


Poultry  for  Pleasure. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  pursuit  on  the  farm  that 
affords  more  pleasure  than  poultry.  Nothing 
looks  prettier  than  the  careful,  matronly  hen 
with  her  tiny  chicks,  nor  is  nature  illustrated 
more  fully  than  by  watching  her  actions  in  car- 
ing for  her  brood.  The  pleasure  derived  from 
poultry  is  one  that  springs  into  existence  an  in- 
terest in  more  important  matters.  Nor  is  the 
occupation  an  insignificant  one,  for  there  is  as 
much  art  in  breeding  poultry  for  beautv  and 
perfection  as  there  is  in  breeding  the  thorough- 
bred horse,  the  Jersey  cow.  or  the  Shropshire 
sheep,  for  the  means  employed  to  perfect  the 
fowls  are  such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  patient 
practice.  Only  the  best 'and  handsomest  should 
be  bred  for  pleasure,  for  they  increase  the  en- 
joyment by  uniformity  in  color,  size,  and 
prolificacy.  It  is  a  grand  scene  when  the  lawn 
is  graced  by  a  flock  of  beautiful  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  or  a  number  of  statelv  Brahmas,  and 
as  they  .are  as  productive  as  they  are  beautiful, 
the  pleasure  is  united  to  profit  also.  Nor  are  we 
confined  to  the  Hamburgs  or  Brahmas.  The 
compact-looking  Cochins,  the  barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  the  active  Leghorn,  the  crested  'Polish, 
the  white-face  Black  Spanish,  all  add  beautv  to 
the  farm,  and  attract  notice.  Nor  should  'the 
Bantams  be  overlooked.  The  little  black- 
breated  red  Games  are  not  only  beautiful  in 
color,  but  in  form  and  symmetry,  while  the 
Sebrights,  so  uniform  in  nearly  all  respects,  are 
thf  pets  of  all  who  see  them.  There  is  quite  an 
amount  of  enjoyment  at  a  small  cost  when  poul- 
try are  kept  on  the  farm,  not  only  to  one  but  to 
all.  from  the  smallest  child  to  'the  venerable 
grandparents,  and  the  fowls,  when  petted, 
admired,  and  well  cared  for.  never  fail  to 
gratefully  contribute  to  the  replenishment  of 
the  egg  basket  at  all  seasons. 


How  to  Kill  Ducks. 


One  way  to  kill  a  duck  easily,  is  to  tie  the  legs 
with  a  piece  of  string  and  hang  it  up  by  the  legs, 
give  it  immediately  one  sharp  blow  just  at  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  short  sticlt,  and  then 
pass  a  penknife  through  its  neck  from  side  to 
side ;  it  will  bleed  to  death  long  before  it  would 
recover  from  1  he  stun  received  from  the  blow. 
Another  way  is  to  take  the  duck  by  the  legs 
with  the  left  hand,  and  place  its  head  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right,  draw  it 
downward  and  rather  smartly  backward.  This 
will  sever  the  spinal  cord.  Then  bleed. — Amer- 
ican  Poultry  Journal. 


One  and  a  Half  at  Eight  Weeks. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  editor  Poultry  Bulle- 
tin, writes  us  in  regard  to  his  incubator  hatches. 

He  says: 

"I'm  amazed  to  get  Silver  Wyandottes  and 
Grey  Dorkings  up  to  one  and  a-half  pounds  at 
eight  weeks  old,  I  have  about  300  Wyandottes 
hatched." 

The  above  shows  what  can  be  done  if  one  will 
try.  Wyandottes  and  Dorkings  are  excellent 
breeds  for  producing  broilers  that  will  not  only 
grow  rapidly  but  present  an  attractive  appear- 
ance when  dressed  for  market. 
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CROSBYACOLLINS.37  Franklin  St.,  Chicago, 
and  Viola,  Ills.,  \Yyan.P.R.Eggs,$1.2o,  13,  26,  $2. 


tl/UITT  MISORCAS.  IMPORTED  STOCK. 
W  n  I  I  L  JESSE  ROBERTS.  Erie,  Pa. 

J R.CRAIG,  309  Brookside  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
•  Ind.  Breeder  of  high-class  Bl.  Leg.  Eggs  for  sale 


s 


IIVER  WYANDOTTE    EGGS  SI  PER 

setting.  William  Stoeckekt,  Monroe,  Mich. 


GOLDEN  Wvandottes  Eggs  from  Prize  winners, 
only  ?3  per  13.    E  O.  Thiem,  Vail,  Iowa. 


flr»-|  f\f\ pays  for  a  setting  of  Croff-et's  B  Leghorn 
JjP.l_.wL'  eggs  of  Fraxcis  Hardix,  Derby,  Ind. 


P.B.W.  Wyan. Eggs. S1.S0 per  13, 5 other  breeds 
•  $1,  13.C.H.  Watson, Newtown, Bucks  Co., Pa. 


Wyandotte  Eggs.  81  for  13.  Chicks  for  sale  af- 
J.ter  Sept. 1st,  R.  F.  Potter,  J  e. ,  Minersville,  Pa 


JT.  BlTLL.  Westville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  best 
.  P.Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Rouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 

LANGSHANS  exclusively.  Choice  Stock.  Eggs  SI 
perl3:$2  per  30.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Brosius, Tiffin,  Ohio. 

ETZS  Gape  Worm  Extractor.  Positive  cure 
for  gapes.   PriceoOc.   >>'.  Metz,    Lansdale,  Pa 


M 


s 


C.  B.  .LEGHORN  Eggs  that  will  throw  high 
1  scoring  chicks, $1.50. J.  A. Kister, Mill  Brook,  O. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
.dottes.  Eggs  &  Chicks  J.  P. Smith,  Clifford,  .Mich 


JH.  Kauffman-  &  Son,  Gardner.  111.,  R.  Langs. 
•  eggs,  82  per  13.  B.  B.  Red  GauieBant.,  82 per  15. 

Light  Brahmas  —  Eggs$l  per  13.  Fowls  for  sale 
in  fall.   Albert  X.Doane, Gainesville,  N.  Y. 


M! 


t.  OlivePoultry  Y'ards.— Eggs  only.  Circular  2 
cts.  C.  G.  Schroeder,  Mt."  Olive,  Ills. 


C.  B.  Leghorns.— Eggs  for  sale  at  81  per  set- 
.ting.  W.  H.  H.  Bradbury. Haminonton,  S.J 


s 


oldiers'  Home  Poultry  Yards.  Wyans.  a  specialty, 
tggs  &  chiCKS.   Myers  &  Baldwin,  Quiiu-y.  ill. 

AT  >  *  Hen,  Meadville.  Pa.,  Wyans,  Lr.  Bralis, 
.  JT  .XYS.C.  W.& R.  C.  B.  Leg's.  Send  to)  cir. 

White  and  SilverWyandottesa»d  B.  Minorcas  egg 
§1  per  13.       Frank  Hardwidge,  Poneto.  ind. 


gs  from  Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Books.  Wyans,  and  B. 
eghs,  81.2513.  J.L.  V\  alker,  Browningsville.Md. 


A 


UL  Hie  jmuKrvnien  are  bnyinsr  tliose 
Uanimonton  Farms.    Sendior  circular. 


F 


OR  SALE.  Eggs  from  prize  W.  Leghorn  and 
Pekin  Ducks.  Henry  J  Schaaf,  Brooklyn,  O. 


FOR  SALE.S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  13  for  75cts: 
26  for  $1.25. Will  A.Guthrie, Marion,  MarionCo., O 

EGGS— Black  and  White  Cochins,  D.  Brahmas.  S3 
per  13,  or  26  for  85  W.H.Clark,  Meehanisburg.  o. 
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GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  Egg-  fi.rJ'1  .) 

W.  W.  DAGGETT,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  OA-  — 


CDB  N ICU  25  yrs-  Pen  av.  score  95 J_.  J  Bennett, 
O  In  III  On  Suuman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.  Cir.  free. 


iglit  Brahmas.— Eggs  reduced  to  ?1  per  13. 
JSend  for  circular.  A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry,  Pa. 


A 
F 


Bagwell,  Sharp,  Ky.,  choice  fruit  plants. 
Lang. , Brahmas,  P.R's,  Leglis.,  Duck,  Geese. 

OR  SALE.— A  Keystone  Incubator,  goodjorder, 
cheap.  Address  Box  130,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


DTJNBARTON  POFLTRY    YARDS.— W. 
Wvondottes,  W.P.  Rocksand  W.Minorcas.  Eggs 
§1.30  per  13.   Chas.  C.Mish,  Manager,  Atco,  N.  J. 

EGGS  81  per  13,  Games  only.  Heathwoods  English 
Derbys,  B.B.  Reds,  Invincible,  Irish  Grays  and 
Grist.  Uth  yr.  C.  j.  .  Smith,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


WIRE  NET 


at  manufacturers  prices, 

C.  S.  SHEPPARD.  410 
Exeter,  St.,  Pittston,  Pa. 


PA  I  PITF  l,,r  Poultry  and  Pieeons.  Send 
uHLul  I  C  for  Sample  and  Price  List. 

YORK  CH  EMICAL  WORKS,  York.  Pa. 

EGGS  from  Licking  Co.  Poultrv  Yards  at  75  cts. 
per  setting.   15  popular  varieties.  Pure  bred.  111. 
cir.    L.  F.  Osbnrn,  prop.,  Jacksontown,  Ohio. 

EGGS   AT    REASONABLE    RATES  from 
Red  Caps  G.Wyan.  W.  \\  van.  W  P  Rs,  W.&BI. 
Minorcas.    Aug.  I).  Arnold,  Box  73,  Dillsburg.  Pa. 

FIVE  Acre  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
830  per  acre.   Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here". 
Circulars  free.     R.J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 


c 


heap  poultry  farms  in  Hammonton,  N. 
J.   R.J.BYRNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
(  IRCI  LAR  EREE. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Egg  Turners, Thermometers  ,75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.   Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls, Kan. 


White  leghorn  eggs,  $2  $  13, from  a  pen  of  4  hens 
two  of  which  first  and  second  at  C  hieago,  1888. 
Harmon Bradshaw,  136  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 


OR  SALE.— Scotch  Terrier  Dogs,  Bitches  and 
Puppies.    Registered  and  Pedigreed  at 
PECAN  GROVE  FARM,  Ofcawi  ille,  111. 


F. 


Egg. I.  Brahmas,  Lang's. Houdans.S.  &  R.  C.W, 
Legbn's.  P.  Rocks  75  ~f»13;fK.  Caps  81.50:  W. 
Minorcas §1.25  p  13.  J.  A.Me-s  er.  Ulairstown,  N.  J. 


CAPONS.  Directions  to  make  tools  cheaply. How 
to  caponize,  feed,  dress,  ship,  sell  for  25c.  per  lb 
Instructions  §1.    B.  F.  Denson,  Morenci,  Mich. 


B 


LACK    WYANDOTTES.  White  Minorcas 
Eggs  83  and  82  for  13.    Illustrated  circular  free. 
Win.  FAIRWEATHER.  Meadville,  Pa. 


PIT  GAMES  ONLY.  For  strength,  cutting, 
qualities  and  persevering  ganieness.  they  have  no 
superior.  Eggs  per  13,  S3.  Win.  Franks,  Muskegon,  Alien 


/^i  ardner  Poultry  Yards,  Gardner.  111..  Eggs, 
\  t  Langshans  and  Laced  W  yandottes.  $2  per  13.  R. 
C.  B.,  S.  C.  B.  and  W.  Leg.,  81. ou  ner  13,  82  per  26. 


IXtlBATORS- For  100  eggs  81".    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah- 
mas.  Miss  H.  M.  WILLI AMS.  Haminonton,  X.  J 

END  2  cent  stamp  for  Valuable  Poultry 
Hand  Book.  C.  D.  SENSOMAN. 

126  S.  2d  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


8 


PEKIN  DUCKL 


this  month  SI  ea.  Egres 

from  fancy  fowl§l  dz.lOvar. 
box  456.  Hammonton.  N  .J. 


WHITE  FOWLS  (F.xc.  I— D 
Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks,  Java 
ins,  Brahmas,  &c.  TIM.  LP 


:ings,  Minorcas, 
.eghorns,  Coeh- 
)UX,  Toledo,  O. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  MMa'Sl. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  §25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PBESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Ivi^TacUEGHORNS,  B.  MINORCAS 

and  Langshaus  Eggs  §150  and  82  per  set.Sats  guar- 
anteed. T  Seabrook,  Jr.,  Stockton,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.J 

THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCUBA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story  Incubator  Thermome- 
ters, Egg  Testers.  Diamond  Burners,  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators, Brooders,  etc.  Illustrated'circulars.  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  L  Box  649,  Bristol.  Conn. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES—  Three  grand  mat- 
ings,  large,  choice,  elegantly  Laced  Goldens 
Eggs  for  hatching  ?2  for  13:  S3. 50 "for  26  SILVER 
WYANDOTTES.  three  grand  matings.  choice  Sil- 
vers. Eggs  81  00,  13:81  50,  20.  A.J. Fouch,  Warren,  Pa. 

THE  EAMOl'S  WIIITEWASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F. Sch warz.  MT g. .  Fairfield.  Conn 

FflR  §nl  F  .Eggs  from  two  yards  each  of  B.  Ply- 
rUn  OHLEL. .mouth  Rock,  White  Wyandotte  and 
Langshan  fowls.  My  stock  is  second  to  "none  in  this 
country  which  my  record  in  the  show  room  will 
clearly  demonstrate.  Fine  stock  for  sale  at  all  t'ines. 
Send  for  new  circular  giving  prices  and  matings,  also 
prizes  won.    H.  A.  Bradshaw,  Lebanon,  Ind. 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING.  Kent.  Conn. .breeds  the 
hest  W.  Leghorns,  L. Brahmas,  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz.aud  tes.  Prices  rea. 


BRONZE     Tl'RKEYS.    BARRED  PLY. 
ROCKS  and  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  a  special- 
y.       \VM.  H.  VAN  DOBEN,  Buckingham,  III. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  S^'V?^ 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets. 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop'r'.,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Hewitt's  )R.  Caps.  Minor's.  P.  IPs,  Leg's.  (  STAMP 
Poultry  >etc.  B. Turkeys.  P.  Ducks,  etc. <  for 
Food.    )H.  H.  Hewitt".  Williamsb  g,  Pa  (  Cata, 


Langshang,  Pure  Croad  Stock.    Fowls  and  Eg_ 
for  Sale.   Write  for  Cir.  JOHN  BLACKBURN. 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Darlington,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE.— Diamond  Burners 
Eggs  from  L.  Brah.  and  P.  Duck 
Egg  1  ood.25c.  per  pck.  A.  H.James,  Gi 


:  Palis,  N.H. 


Pineland  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  still  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Easv  to  control  and  economically 
Run.  Send  for  circular".  PINELAND  INCUBA- 
TOR «!fc  BROODER  CO.,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


Cf>  Certain  Cure  Q  C  Sure  Shot  p  F  Chick  Feed 
.li. For  Cholera.  O.  O.  For  Lice.  U.I. "For  Chicks. 
These  prepaiations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


w<>)  f\f\   CLOVER  CUTTER      OQ  f\d  k 

-rOiUU       self-feed.  oO.UU 

Cuts  rapidly  by  simply  turninga  crank.  Best  materia 
and  workmanship.  Weighs  5  lbs.,  making  expressage 
light— advantages  over  all  others.  Superior  W.  Leg'h 
eggs  2  or  more  sn  tings  $1  each.  Rouen  &  Brazilian  duck 
eggs  SI. 50  setting.  Testi.  as  to  fowls  and  machine 
sent.      P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia.N.  Y. 

QiV  HUNDRED  FINE  CHICKENS  FOR 
Ol  A  SALE  at  a  bargain  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  L.ANGSHANS.  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS. PL  YMOl'TH  ROCKS.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  RUES'1 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Abo  PEKI5 
DI  CKS.  W.  SI.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.   Orders  for  Egsjs  now  Rooked. 


^HUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS, il^ 

Roek  Island  Show,  Nov.  30,  1S8S. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wvandottes,  W.  and  1!.  Leghorns, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103: 
Scored  90  toSS's.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
I  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  for  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancv  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 


IIGHT  BRAHMAS.  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
J  V,  orland  s  entire  st:j;k).  My  2Mira  stock  f  r 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFK  ED  DOY  LE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OLENTANGY  BROODER.  Only  35.  Pat- 
ented. 1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  trueto  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 

IDE  ROSSITER.  Box  232.  Girard.  Erie 
Co. , Pa., Games. B.B. Reds, E.l'vKS.  Duckwings, 
claibs,  Belfasts.  Imp.Eng.Pitsand  LristiB.  Reds.  Eggs 
82.50  to  S;j¥  13.  Dead  game. Fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp 


Aft      E.  R.  GIBBS.  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Semi  2-ceut 
gr  stamp  for  circular.   Xorwalk,  Ohio. 


NIAGARA  RIVER  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas.   Buff  Cochins, 
White.  Golden  and  Black  Wvandottes.  Black  .Minor- 
cas. Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  82.5"  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  OWN 
Bone.  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Corn, .in  the 

(F.Wilson's 
,  Patent), 
more  made 

in  keeping_Pou!trv7  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials, 
lent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


«  -  '        11.1  111    I'  1,111]     <jo    ,  , 

CqHANDMILL' 

J?W  IOO  per  cent.  1 


N MILLER.  East  Schuyler,  X.  Y\  Eggs  :  Im- 
•  ported  Red  Caps.  B.  and  w.  Minorcas.  11  kinds 
of  fowls.  Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  New  York  State. 
Ref.Geo. Watson,  Cashier,  Bank  of  Frankfort, X.  Y. 


ITOUE  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
X  with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BI.AKELY", 

Bradford,  McKean  county,  Pa 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  G-o'd  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans, 

PEN  SA. 


EXCELSIOR  PLYMOVTH  ROCKS,  win- 
ners at  S  National  Shows  in  o  Sovereign  States 
during  past  season.  Send  for  cir.  giving  full  particu. 
Scndder  «V  Townsend.  Box  33.  Glen  Head,  N.Y. 


MINORCAS"""6 


Riacu  LANGSHANS.  i 
ANCONAS  cot  DORKINGS.  Se?ST 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,    -    -    -   Pottsville.  Pa. 

EGGS  HALF  PRICE.— After  June  20th  will 
sell  eggs  at  half  catalogue  prices.  Fair  hatch 
guaranteed.  All  our  prize  winners  in  our  yards. 
Rare* chance.  Send  for  40  page  cata  ,  and  full  partic- 
ulars. All  kinds  poultry  supplies.  Best  wire  netting, 
%  and  *,'c  sq.  ft.,  frt  pd.  Largest  poultry  farm  in 
the  west,    olio  J .  N1SSLY',  Prop'r, Saline,  Mich. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Yv  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JT.  RANKIN,  Sonth  Easton,  Mass. 


DON'T  MISS  IT. 

White  Minorcas,  White  Cochins  and 

WAY  DOWN. 

My  1S.S9  Breeding  Fowls. 
COME  QUICK. 

E.  J.  KIKBY, 

MARSHALL,  MICH. 

I  PllfC  ECETRCPjrC  from  prominent  citizens 
I  UlUL  nCrCnCllL>t  in  my  beautiful  catalogue 

 free  on  W.  and  Barred  P. 

Rocks,  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins,  I).  Brahmas,  Laced 
Wyandottes,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,   W.  F.  B.  Spanish 
Eggs  $2.00  per  13;  $3.50  per  26    W.  Wyandottes.  Blk. 
Cochins,  W.  C.  B.  Polish,  $2.50  per  13;  $4.50  per  26. 
D0111.  Leghorns,  $3  00  per  13. 

SSf  Agent  for  Buckeye  Inenbator  and  Ol  on  - 
tansy  S500  Brooder,  world's  Champions  10  per 
cent  off  on  Eggs  South  of  Tenn.,  West  of  Topeka,  N. 
of  Minn, 

M.  W.  HOTJSH ALTER, 
Doylestown,  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 


1889 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


How  to  Operate  an  Incubator. 

CHAS.  K.  ARNOLD,  81  MAPLE  STREET,  WAXTHAM, 
MASS. 

I  have  run  a  P.  K.  incubator  the  past  fall  and 
spring.  Have  hatched  60  per  cent,  of  fertile 
eggs.  The  principal  trouble  I  have  had  is  with 
moisture.  When  the  thermometer  was  at  freez- 
ing I  have  used  plenty  of  moisture,  the  last  of 
the  hatch,  putting  twelve  sponges  in  the  drawer. 
Incubators  will  not  run  alike  in  two  different 
places.  The  place  an  incubator  is  in  is  just  as 
important  as  the  incubator  itself,  not  that  the 
proper  heat  cannot  be  maintained,  but  the 
moisture  will  be  affected  seriously.  To  run  an 
incubator  successfully,  and  economically  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  in  a  warm  room,  that  is, 
the  thermometer  should  be  between  60  and  70. 
Coal  is  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  kerosene  oil. 
It  has  no  disagreeable  odor,  and  the  stove  is  a 
very  comfortable  thing  to  have  at  the  hatching 
period.  The  directions  for  moisture  are:  Don't 
give  any  the  first  week,  put  three  sponges  in  the 
second  week,  and  have  six  in  the  third  week. 
Now,  these  directions  are  very  simple,  and  easy 
to  follow,  and  at  least  60  per  cent,  chickens  can 
be  obtained  on  the  average.  Getting  more 
chickens  depends  on  the  operator  The  direc- 
tions that  my  incubator  calls  for,  are  something 
like  these :  On  the  eighth  day  put  in  one  sponge ; 
on  the  tenth  have  two  in ;  on  the  twelfth  have 
three :  on  the  fourteenth  have  four ;  on  the  fif- 
teenth have  five ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  have 
seven,  or  eight  should  the  incubator  be  high. 
My  incubator  holds  225  eggs.  Now,  my  direc- 
tions may  not  be  good  for  your. incubator ;  in 
fact,  I  don't  thing  they  are  perfect  by  any 
means.  Every  person  who  runs  an  incubator 
should  perform  this  experiment  and  govern  him- 
self accor  dingly.  Place  one  thermometer  on  the 
eggs  and  place  one  thermometer  on  a  block  the 
same  height  of  the  eggs.  Keep  a  record  of  both. 
The  person  who  does  this  will  know  more  about 
an  incubator  than  some  folks  who  have  made 
them.  It  will  surprise  nearly  every  person  who 
tries  it.  I  would  say  to  any  who  try  this  in  a 
Poultry  Keeper  incubator  to  follow  the  Poultry 
Keeper's  instruction  about  moisture.  To  com- 
plete this  experiment  set  a  hen  on  the  same  day 
with  the  incubator.  Test  the  hen's  eggs  the 
seventh  day, or  whenever  you  test  the  incubator, 
and  again  on  the  sixteenth  day.  At  this  time 
observe  the  air  space  in  each  egg,  and  compare 
the  incubator  eggs  to  the  hen's  eggs.  If  the  air 
space  is  the  same  in  each  collection  of  eggs,  you 
have  done  remarkably  well.  To  learn  an  incu- 
bator is  what  every  operator  must  do  to  succeed. 
The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  show  the 
operator  how  much  moisture  he  can  give  with- 
out giving  altogether  too  much  in  the  middle  of 
the  hatch.  If  we  don't  give  enough  the  eggs 
won't  hatch.  If  we  give  too  much  at  the  wrong 
time  the  chickens  get  too  large  to  stay  in  the  shell 
and  not  being  old  enough  to  come  out,  are  found 
dead  at  the  twenty-first  day. 


THE  Queen  of  Incubators, 200  Eggs  fio.The  Queen 
of  Regulators  to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  Incuba- 
tor.  2c.  stamp  for  cir.H  D  Moulton.  Taunton,  Mass 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

In  order  to  meet  the  public  demand  for 

Good  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

I  have  increased  my  capacity  without  in  any  way 
loweoing  the  high  Standard  of  my  Breeding  Stock, 
and  will  book  orders  for  eggs  this  season  from  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  viz:  Light  Brahmas.  Langshans, 
Whit  e  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Silver  Wvan- 
dottes  at  S2  per  setting;  or  3  settings  for  So.  Send  in 
your  orders  early,  s.  W.  GUTHRIE,  Prop., 
Homer  City  Poultry  Farm, Homer  City.Pn. 

PRAIRIE  STATE 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

18  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon 
ton  Fanciers.  Nineteen  in 
oubators  in  use  in  Hammon 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue- 


MOX.IRTH  INCVBATOB  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  lias  won  its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  3O0  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  other  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


\n.o._qmm/ 

«vT0LED0,0HI0  * 
OfelGTNATOfog, 

BREEDER 

s  of  Jhece  fwo-  y 
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STANDARD 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roof  s.Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Poultry  Houses 
SI.  50  per  loo  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar free. 

A.  F.  SWAJT, 

'  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 
X3  LAPSES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  t  ime  to  £etup 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees,and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gol  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  flandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
.  P.  O.  Box  289.       31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

WILLARD  KNAPP'S 
BLACK  MIN0RCAS 

Have  won  more  first  and  special  prizes  than  all  others 
combined  at  four  of  the  greatest  shows  of  America, 
including  the  great  BPFFALO  Show  of  1889  and 
the  Central  Show  at  Syracuse.  I  have  never  lost  1st 
and  2d  on  breeding  pen.  I  breed  from  standard 
weight  biids.  Eggs  S3  per  15:  So  per  30.  Address 
WILLARD  KXAPP, 

Box  400,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


We  handle  all  Kinds  of  Produce  on  commission,  also 
sell  all  kinds  of  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  2c. 
stamp  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 


Knapp  Bros.9 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WH8TE  WYANDOTTES 

Again  Blaise  Another  Clean  Sweep  at  the 
GREAT  International  BPFFALO  SHOW,  -Tan. 
1889,  Winning  Every  First  Prise  offered  on  White 
Leghorns.  -Kg"  "We  were  also  awarded  the  Grand 
Special  in  GOLD  on  both  varieties  for  Highest 
Scoring  two  Cocks,  two  Hens,  two  Cocker- 
els and  two  Pullets.  These  awards  were  secured 
in  strongest  competition  ever  seen  together,  and  with 
our  unparalleled  record  at  all  the  leading  shows 
during  the  past  five  years  we  claim  Championship 
of  the  World, 
rnnp  S3.00  per  15:  8500  per  30.  from  our  prize 
LuuO  matings.  Choice  breeding  Cockerels, 
Pairs,  Trios  or  Breeding  Pens,  at  low  rates  for  qual- 
ity. Stamp  for  illustrated  circular  with  highest 
prize  record  on  record.  HXAPP  RROS.,(Box 
501.)  FABIUS,  JT.  Y. 


W.MINORCAS    MOTTLED  n  M1NORCAS 

WYANDOTTES1^    /\HC0H\$  D  SPANISH 
Eggs  .n  Season  °>HER  tfletfi  T^Ts{S 
J OS.B.CROWT HERS" COAL  CENTRE ; Pa . 


JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS 

OUST  EGGS 

From  Pure-bred  White  and  Black  Minorca,  Light 
Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  at  £2  per  13:  S3  per  26  Ex- 
press Pre-paid.  50  Fine  Plymouth  Cockerels  for  sale.- 
Also  other  stock.   Circulars  free. 


JOE  GRAVES, 

Agent  American  Express, 

Black  River,  >.  V. 


D.T.KOLUKER,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


BREEDER  OF 


The  Finest  Domestic  and  Imported  Fowls, 

ALSO 

Imported  English  Mastiff  and  Fox 
Terrier  Dogs  and  Ferrets. 

Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Stock  shipped 
C.  O.  D. 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Langshans,  R.  Rocks,  S. 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Fart,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hainburgs, 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games.  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.Gnineas.  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  S2  per  13. 

ST.  Y.  Champion  Exhibition  Games— Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds,  Red  l'iles  and  Malays; 
Andalusians.  WHITE  WVAJiHOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantams.H.  SilverPolish:  Eggs, S3. Imported 
Bark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I  won  18 1st  a  nd  special  premiums  at  X.  1".,  Feb.  1886. 
THOS.  W.  ICDIOW,  Vonkers,  JT.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture- 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses:  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty- 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH 
Eastox,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
ceiits  each . 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO..  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


Do  You  Keep  Poultry  ? 

SEJTB  S3  FOR 

MALLORY'S 

IMPROVED 

SHELL  MILL. 

Crashes  a  Peck  of  Shells  in 
BilJTE  MIJTUTES. 


Best  and  CheapestTJ 


IN  THE 
MARKET 


FLEMISGTOJT, 

jr.  j. 

Send  for  CIRCULAR 


MOLLIS' 
POULTRY     «A  FOOD 


TRADE  MARK 


O^nST^TEID  MEAT. 

This  meat  which  is  strictly  fresh  and  ground  fine  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  make 
CHICKENS  GROW. 
It  is  hermetically  sealed  in  8-ib  tin  cans  ond  will  keep  until  opened.   30  cts.  per  single  can:  ?3  per  doz„ 
HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  &  WOOL  CO., 
SO  and  32  North  St.,  Boston  Mas  .   Mention  paper. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

W.  A.  M.,  Oakland,  111  —1.  I  am  going  to  cross 
"the  Plymouth  Koek  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
.horn,  as  a  fowl  for  both  eggs  and  market.  Do 
you  think  the  cross  a  good  one,  how  should  it  be 
crossed?  also  what  will  be  the  color  of  the  fowl 
produced  by  the  cross?  2.  Can  ducks  and  geese 
be  raised  in  the  same  pen?  3.  Should  turkeys 
be  allowed  to  run  with  chickens? 

1.  The  cross  is  a  good  one.  Use  the  Leghorn 
male  with  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  The  chicks 
will  more  strongly  resemble  the  sire. 

2.  They  will  thrive  better  if  separated. 

3.  They  may  do  so,  but  the  turkeys  will  proba- 
ibly  forage  over  a  larger  area. 

W.  E.  H  .  Becket,  Mass.— How  many  dozen 
■eggs  will  a  fair  lien  average  to  lay  in  a  year? 

If  she  lays  ten  dozen  she  will  do  well.  Eight 
dozen  is  nearer  the  average. 

H.  T..  Brewsters,  X.  Y. — Will  you  please  tell 
me  a  cure  for  chicken  cholera? 

Add  a  teaspoon  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  1>£ 
quarts  of  water  and  give  no  other  water  to 
drinkr. 

W.  F..  Kingston,  N.  Y.— I.  Will  you  please  in- 
frrm  me  at  what  temperature  eggs  for  hatching 
should  be  kept,  and  if  it  is  best  to  keep  them  in 
.the  cellar  providing  it  is  warm  enough?  2.1  have 
little  chicks  ten  days  old  and  they  eat  whole 
wheat,  do  you  think  it  injurious  to  them  when 
they  are  so  small? 

I.  Not  over  60  degrees,  if  possible— the  cooler 
the  better.  Turn  them  three  times  a  week,  half 
•over.  They  should  keep  a  month  and  hatch.  2. 

The  whole  wheat  is  excellent  for  them. 

W.  W.  L.,  Ransomville,  N.  Y.— 1.  What  is  the 
cause  and  cure  for  rheumatism  or  leg-weakness 
.in  young  turkeys?  2.  Can  you  recommend  a 
book  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys?  3.  I  have 
&  lien  turkey  blind  in  one  eye.  Is  there  any 
special  disease  to  be  guarded  against  or  was  it 
the  result  of  an  accident? 

1.  Cause  is  usually  sulphur  or  Douglass  mix 
ture  with  chicks,  but  dampness  is  also  a  cause- 
especially  when  the  resting  place  at  night  is 
■damp.  2.  There  is  no  book,  to  our  knowledge. 
Our  May,  1887,  issue  has  nearly  three  whole 
liages  devoted  to  turkeys.  3  It  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  or  due  to  cold  from  draught  of 
air  on  that  side. 

E.M.,  Palmetto,  Florida.— 1.  Can  you  or  any 
oof  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  can  purchase 
•Golden  Pheasant  eggs?  2.  What  will  kill  the 
•■Florida  chicken  flea?"  It  is  something  like  a 
small  tick,  burying  its  head  in  the  flesh  around 
the  eyes,  on  the  combs,  or  wherever  it  can  find 
-a  place  about  the  head  free  from  feathers,  but  it 
jumps  like  a  flea.  Any  information  from  you  or 
your  contributors  in  regard  to  their  extermina- 
tion will  be  gratefully  received. 

1.  We  know  of  no  one  who  sells  them.  2.  Try 
anointing  the  head  with  the  following:  Cotton 
seed  oil  or  lard  oil,  one  gill:  oil  of  pennyroyal,  | 
one  tablespoonf ul ;  oil  of  sassafras,  one  teaspoon- 
lul.  They  are  not  easily  driven  off. 

S.  T.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. — Having  had  poor  luck 
with  my  hens  in  hatching  this  spring,  I  thought 
I  would  ask  you  if  it  is  injurious  to  feed  raw 
meat  to  hens  whose  eggs  are  to  be  used  for 
-hatching?  I  set  four  hens  witli  four  different 
breeds  and  not  one  came  out :  the  chicks  seem 
*o  be  half  grown  in  the  shell  when  they  die. 

The  raw  meat,  if  lean,  should  be  given  three 
times  a  week.  It  will  not  affect  the  hatching  of 
the  eggs.  Your  hens  are  too  fat. 

W.  P.  D.— What  bind  of  food  is  best  for  young 
chicks  when  their  feathers  begin  to  grow  rap- 
idly? 

Give  a  little  chopped  lean  meat,  cooked,  three 
times  a  week,  with  rolled  oats  l  efore  them  all 
the  time.  A  small  box  of  ground  bone  should  be 
within  access  to  them  also. 

J.  Y.  E  ,  Columbus,  O.— I  have  a  hen  that  has 
never  wanted  to  sit  nor  lay.  Her  comb  is  red 
and  she  is  in  perfect  health.  She  is  twoyearsold. 
Can  yon  explain  it? 

We  cannot,  but  it  is  probably  due  to  some 
malformation  or  obstruction  of  the  reproductive 
organs. 

w.  M.  C.  Toledo,  O.— Is  there  a  breed  with 
pea  or  rose  comb,  no  feathers  on  legs,  and  that 
cannot  jump  or  flyover  a  four  feet  fence,  and 
thatis  a  good  layer  and  market  fowl? 

The  Wyandottes  come  nearer  to  your  desire 
than  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  they  at  times 


can  get  over  a  four  feet  fence.  '  You  cannot  get 
all  the  good  qualities  in  a  single  breed. 

1 

W.  J.  C,  Winnipeg,  Can— 1.  AYill  breeding 
from  cockerels  and  pullets  with  no  middle 
feathering  show  the  same  fault  in  the  progeny. 
2.  Are  there  any  prospects  of  a  ten-cent  stan- 
dard? 

1.  The  chicks  will  have  the  defects  of  the 
parents    2.  We  think  not. 

'  W.  McD.,  Flushing.  N.  Y— Why  are  the  Mi- 
norcas  not  in  your  books? 

Because  they  were  not  in  this  country  when 
the  books  were  written. 

A.  A.  T.,  Ponca,  Neb.— My  chicks  are  very 
lively  at  first,  but  soon  become  stupid,  the  heads 
swell,  eyes  close,  and  they  nie.  My  hens  are 
apparently  well  but  some  of  them  are  constantly 
shedding  their  feathers,  around  their  heads  and 
necks  beii\g  quite  bare? 

The  chicks  have  been  exposed  to  currents  or 
draughts.  Annoint  the  .faces  with  glycerine. 
Your  hens  are  pulling  feathers  from  each  other. 

W.  S.,  Trenton,  Mich  — 1.  Which  method  do 
you  suggest  for  applying  extra  moisture  in  an 
incubator.  2.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the 
best  material  to  use  for  bottoms  of  egg  trays? 

1.  Place  extra  sponges,  dipped  in  hot  water, 
here  and  there  in  the  drawer.  Mosquito  wire 
netting. 

8 

E.  C,  Lake  City,  Minn.— 1.  Is  buckwheat  bran 
good  for  the  chickens  in  the  morning  when  wet 
up?  2.  Which  is  the  better  plan  to  have 
Houdans,  dark  or  light  ?  3.  To  mate  a  pair  of 
darks,  what  would  be  the  color  of  the  chicks? 

1.  Yes.  2.  Dark.  3.  Dark,  with  some  light  at 
first. 

L.  H.  E.,  Dan  vers,  Mass.— 1.  What  doyou  con- 
sider the  best  receipt  for  preserving  eggs  and 
how  is  it  made?  2.  What  makes  a  hen  lay  mis- 
shaped eggs.  I  have  two  nice  dark  Brahma  hens, 
that  I  intend  to  breed  from,  but  the  eggs  they 
lay  are  flattened  out  on  both  sides?  3."  Do  you 
think  these  eggs  would  hatch?  4.  Do  you  think 
dark  Brahmas  make  good  practical  fowls  for  lay- 
ing? 

1.  Our  Poultry  Keeper  Special  book  has  two 
pages  on  preserving  eggs,  and  gives  all  the  re- 
ceipts. Our  September,  1887,  also  gives  the  same 
—price  five  cents.  2.  She  is  too  fat.  3.  Doubt- 
ful. 4.  Yes. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

( Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
nionton,  JYeio  Jersey. 


The  theory  of  a  wide  range  for  hens,  in  or- 
der to  produce  fertile  eggs  is  entirely  exploded 
to  my  mind,  we  have  recently  testen  286  clear 
eggs  from  500  that  were  placod  in  an  incubator. 
Four  hens  were  set  with  eggs  from  the  same  pen 
!  at  the  same  time  and  they  were  also  infertile 
but  two  hatching  in  one  nest  out  of  fifteen.  At 
the  same  time  we  set  eggs  under  hens  from 
Brahmas  that  were  properly  yarded  and  not  too 
fat,  but  they  were  only  allowed  the  range  of 
two  hundred  feetand  the  eggs  were  remarkably 
fertile.  Twelve  out  of  fifteen  being  hatched. 
Many  breeders  maintain  that  a  wide  range  is 
necessary  to  produce  fertility,  and  also  the 
strong  chicks  may  be  hatched  from  stock  so 
kept.  We  have  tried  the  above  experiment 
more  than  once  and  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  not  so.  Now  for  the  veterans  we  ext 
pect  to  call  down  wrath  upon  our  heads  but 
facts  are  stubborn  things.  Mr.  Felch  insists  that 
incubator  hens  produce  smaller  eggs  than  hen 
hatched  stock.  This  may  be  true  but  we  much 
prefer  a  medium  size  egg  for  hatching,  having 
had  better  results  every  time  from  such,  than 
those  that  were  so  very  large.  We  do  not  advo- 
cate keeping  hens  in  close  quarters  by  any 
means,  but  the  idea  that  a  hen  requires  severa'l 
acres  to  roam  over  is  simplv  ridiculous.  Proper 
food, mating  and  exercise  are  the  requisites  for 
fertile  eggs,  without  doubt.  It  is  usually  as- 
serted that  feather  eating  is  induced  by  keep- 
ing hens  in  a  small  space,  yet  we  have  seen 
some  of  the  worst  specimens  that  has 
unlimited  range.  A;  large  amount  of  poultry 
may  be  raised  upon  a  small  space 
if  judgment  is  used  in  raising  young  stock.  We 
have  thoroughly  demonstrated'  that  chicks  do  far 
better  if  kept  in  small  yards  until  well  feathered, 
instead  of  permitting  the  hen  to  drag  them  miles 
and  miles  through  the  wet  grass  and  bring  home 
the  brood  smaller  and  smaller  each  night.  We 
are  more  disgusted  with  the  hen  as  a  hatcher 
and  rearer  than  ever,  and  have  no  use  for  her 
except  as  an  egg  producer.  Numerous  corres- 
pondents who  have  used  incubators  and  brooders 
this  season  for  the  first  time  write  us  they  can- 
not express  their  satisfaction  at  the  results,  and 


saving  of  labor.  One  lady  who  has  raised  chicks 
under  hens  for  eighteen  years  says:  I  would  be 
willing  to  use  a  brooder  if  I  did  not  raise  half 
the  number  of  chicks  for  the  labor  is  so 
much  less  and  the  chicks  better  in  every  way. 
If  young  chicks  have  a  sleepy  look  (we  mean 
those  with  hens  of  course),  examine  closely  for 
vermin  then  dust  thoroughly  with  insect  pow- 
der, and  place  in  a  piece  of  flannel, the  pests  will 
leave  the  chick  at  once  and  settle  upon  the 
flannel  and  in  a  short  time,  a  marked  difference 
will  be  noticed  in  the  chicks. 

Feed  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  the 
little  ones  usually  tuck  themselves  away  at  sun- 
down and  when  so  many  hours  elapse  before  the 
morning  meal  it  is  quite  injurious 'to  them.  Do 
not  use  asafcetida  too  freely,  let  dosing  alone 
until  you  are  positive  your  chicks  are  ailing. 
Give  an  abundance  of  nourishing  food,  fresh 
water  and  keep  clean,  this  is  far  better  than 
medicine.  Don't  keep  stock  of  different  ages 
together,  the  oldest  chicks  always  victimize  the 
youngest  and  eat  the  best  and  largest  share  of 
everything. 

A  recent  visitor  who  had  purchased  all  incu- 
bator, signified  her  intention  of  setting  a  num- 
ber of  hens  at  the  same  time  as  the  incubator, 
and  giving  all  the  chicks,  when  hatched  to  the 
hens.  We  are  vigorously  opposed  to  such  a 
thing,  and  are  satisfied  she  will  see  her  mistake 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  far  better  to  procure  a 
brooder  than  an  incubator,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
get  both.  For  the  chicks  from  ten  hens  may  be 
placed  in  a  brooder  if  removed  from  the  hen  as 
soon  as  hatched,  and  reared  w  ith  perfect  ease. 

At  this  season  an  outdoor  brooder  that  can  be 
moved  to  new  ground  frequently,  is  particularly 
desirable.  We  find  such  m  the  Pineland  brood' 
er,  and  have  both  the  nursery  and  out-dooi 
brooder  in  our  yards. 

Our  advice  to  correspondents  who  asks  what 
to  do  with  egg  eating  hens  is  to  treat  them  to  the 
hatchet.  We  have  seen  various  things  tried 
without  much  success,and  if  your  flock  is  a  mix- 
ture of  common  hens,  don't  keep  on  feeding  that 
they  may  feast  upon  their  own  eggs. 

The  prices  for  broilers  this  year  has  been 
better  even  then  last,  the  demand  for  them  has 
been  greater  and  the  season  began  much  earlier, 
at  present  there  is  a  slight  depression  in  the 
market  but  poultrymen  with  nerve  hold  back 
knowing  there  is  yet  ample  time  to  dispose  of 
stock  before  the  market  is  flooded  with  western 
poultry,  that  is  a  pen  substitute  for  near-bye 
choice' stock.  Parties  owning  large  broiler  plants 
are  now  resting,  having  a  goodly  number  of 
chicks  which  can  be  marketed  to  advantage  un- 
til August  1st.  On  September  1st  we  expect  to 
see  the  incubators  in  full  operation  again,  by 
managing  in  this  way  one  has  poultry  to  dispose 
of  most  of  the  time  and  yet  be  able  to  rest  from 
hatching  from  May  until  September.  The  suc- 
cesful  poultryman  is  he  that  looks  ahead,  not 
behind  at  the  losses  but  recognizes  his  steps  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  maps  out  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  the  future  which  must  certainly  bring 
success. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  B  ,  don't  go  into  the  business  too 
extensively  until  you  have  mastered  the  details 
which  are  "numerous.  Our  advice  would  be  to 
get  one  incubator  and  a  couple  of  brooders  while 
eggs  are  cheap  and  experiment.  If  you  procured 
several  machines  of  different  makes  as  you 
suggest,  failure  would  be  almost  inevitable. 
Follow  the  directions  explicitly,  and  above  all 
go  slow  if  you  want  to  be  a  successful  poultry- 
raiser. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the  paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  poultry  to  inves't 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents.— For  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35cts., 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Tables  price  40  cents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  subjects. 

Renew— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
nope  vou  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
you  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Fanner's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

What  60  Cents  Will  Do— Remember  that  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year  and  their  choice  of  these 
books,  "Poultrv  for  Profit."  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
"Incubators  and  Brooders,"  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks."  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's,  "Architecture  Simplified."  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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Mr.  Sands'  Leghorns. 

The  beautiful  illustration  of  AVhite  Leghorns, 
in  this  issue,  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  I.  C.  B.  Sands, 
Pottsville,  Pa.   Mr.  Sands  makes  a  specialty  of 
White  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas,  preferring 
to  keep  only  a  few  good  breeds  than  to  devote 
his  time  to  many,  as  he  believes  perfection  can 

Breaking  Up  a  Sitting  Hen. 

A  Michigan  reader  asks  for  the  best  mode  of 
breaking  up  a  sitting  hen.  The  following,  from 
the  Poultry  World,  Is  the  best  and  most  humane 
method  that  can  be  used.  It  says: 

"As  desirable  as  sitting hens'are, when  needed< 
there  comes  a  time  when  their  services  are  no 

strong,  vigorous,  attentive  cockerel.  Under 
such  associations  and  with  such  companionship 
the  most  obdurate,  persistent  sitter  will  forget 
her  broodiness  in  a  few  days,  and  be  ready  to 
be  transferred  to  her  old  home. 

"Another  and  a  very  good  plan  is  to  build  a 
roomy  coop,  having  a  slat  bottom  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  slats  should  be 
narrow  and  two  or  three  inches  apart.  Place 

WHITTE  LEGHORNS.— "Jupiter"  antl  "Juno."  From  I.  C.  B.  Sauas,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


only  be  secured  by  full  attention  to  the  care  and 
breeding  of  two  or  three  breeds  only.  His 
White  Leghorns,  known  as  the  ''Pomona 
strain,"  he  claims  excel  in  purity  of  white  color. 
In  Brahmas  lie  breeds  the  Autocrat  and  Duke 
of  York  strains.  As  Mr.  Sands  Weeds  largely 
for  pleasure  he  endeavors  to  havr  ihe  best  to  be 
secured,  and  always  aims  to  select  only  the 
choicest  for  breeding,  and  from  the  best,  each 
season. 


longer  required.  But  they  evidently  don't 
think  so.  They  squat  in  nests  and  fill  the  air 
with  clucks.  They  will  sit.  That  is  their  will, 
but  not  their  owner's— he  wishes  them  to  do 
something  very  different.  He  must  break  them 
up.  But  how  ? 

"The  best  plan  we  have  ever  tried,  and  we 
have  tried  many,  is  to  remove  the  sitter  from  the 
pen  to  which  she  is  accustomed  to  one  which  is 
provided  with  no  nest  boxes.  There  give  her 
generous  food,  abundance  of  fresh  water,  and 
everything  her  heart  longs  for  but  a  nest.  Don't 
let  her  be  lonely.  Give  her  for  a  companion  a 


the  sitter  therein,  feed  and  water  her  as  usual, 
and  as  the  slats  keep  her  roosting  all  the  time, 
she  will  soon  forget  her  original  Intention  and 
desire  the  freedom  of  her  former  yard,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  laying. 

"Many  other  devices  are  resorted  to  to  break 
up  sitting  hens,  some  cruel  and  none  altogether 
kind,  but  the  two  above-mentioned  will  accom- 
plish the  purpose  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and. 
are  neither  cruel  nor  unkind.  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  diversion,  at  least  they  direct 
the  hen  from  her  purpose  of  raising  a  brood  at 
an  unseasonable  time  of  the  year." 
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All  About  Geese. 

In  order  to  have  the  main  points  in  raising 
geese  in  one  issue,  for  future  reference,  and  in 
order  to  answer  many  questions  relating  there- 
to, and  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stevens, 
in  Farmers  Review,  for  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  following.  Those  in- 
terested in  geese  should  save  this  article : 

Very  few  seem  to  know  that,  where  the  loca- 
tion is  suitable,  geese  can  be  made  as  profitable 
as  any  fowl  we  have.  •  Their  feathers  are  a  regu- 
lar source  of  revenue,  and  the  surplus  birds  find 
a  ready  market  at  remunerative  prices  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  becoming  as 
popular  for  the  Christmas  roast  as  the  turkey  is 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  pure  breeds  sell 
readily  at  fancy  prices,  being  in  great  demand. 
They  are  easily  handled,  consume  less  grain  and 
require  less  expensive  buildings  than  any  other 
fowl. 

Breeding  geese  should  be  kept  rather  thin  in 
flesh.  They  require  little  feed  in  the  spring. 
Toulouse  goslings  can  be  raised  without  a  moth- 
er, and  at  four  weeks  old  may  be  turned  into  a 
field  without  further  housing  or  shelter.  Once 
started,  a  gosling  is  the  easiest  of  all  young  birds 
to  raise  and  is  never  unhealthy.  A  pair  of  Tou- 
louse geese  will  turn  oft  two  dollars'  worth  of 
t  feathers  in  a  year,  which  more  than  balances 
their  feed.  The  goose  will  lay  30  eggs;  from 
these  at  least  ten  goslings  should  be  raised, 
•which  will  weigh  20  pounds  apiece  by  Christmas. 
"We  have  had  them  weigh  more.  The  market 
price  will  range  from  five  to  ten  cents  per 
pound,  thus  giving  the  goose  farmer  a  hand- 
some profit,  to  say  nothing  of  eggs  and  breeders 
that  may  be  sold  at  fancy  prices. 

One  ot  the  principal  causes  for  the  disfavor 
into  which  geese  have  fallen  is  that  breeding 
geese  have  been  so  sadly  neglected.  Usually 
they  have  been  reared  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  the  family  with  feathers  and  in  order 
that  each  child  might  have  a  bed  when  grown 
or  married.  Farmers  especially  seem  to  owe 
them  a  particular  grudge,  and  the  poor  old 
goose  is  constantly  worried  by  dogs  and  is  illy 
fed  and  is  pronounced  an  unprofitable  but  nec- 
essary evil.  WhHe  geese  need  less  care,  atten- 
tion and  feed  than  any  other  fowl,  still  they 
have  some  wants  that  must  be  looked  after.  A 
good  grass  run  is  absolutely  necessary  during 
the  summer,  but  this  is  all  the  food  they  need  at 
the  time.  After  frost  cuts  the  grass  in  the  fall, 
give  a  liberal  grain  feed  once  a  day  until  they 
get  in  good  flesh.  If  geese  go  into  the  winter 
fat  thev  will  need  very  little  corn  to  carry  them 
through.  If  the  flock  is  small  and  they  are  al- 
lowed the  run  of  the  ban:  lot  and  stables  for  a 
few  hours  each  day  they  will  pick  up  a  good 
living.  "Where  the  flock  is  large,  plenty  of 
clover  hay  with  an  occasional  feed  of  corn  will 
be  amply  "sufficient  during  the  entire  winter. 

Geese  can  be  stimulated  to  begin  laying  quite 
early  as  well  as  largely  increase  their  number 
of  eggs  by  feeding  once  a  week  a  warm 'feed  of 
boiled  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes  or  any  roots. 
Meat  scraps  boiled  with  bran  and  corn  meal  or 
oats  is  good.  Fine  cut  clover  hay  steamed  is  a 
splendid  substitute  for  green  grass  and  is  high- 
ly relished.  If  the  laying  stock  are  housed  at 
night  in  warm  dry  quarters  they  will  begin  lay- 
ing in  the  earlv  part  of  February.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  roost  on  the  manure  pit  or  heap  they 
willfbe  more  comfortable  than  in  the  snow. 

To  insure  the  largest  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs 
tlie  large  varieties  should  have  tolerably  deep 
water  to  mate  in,  but  a  very  limited  amount  will 
answer  all  other  purposes.  Two  geese  will  mate 
with  one  gander,  but  any  more  than  this  will 
not  do  so  well.  Thelbarbarous  way  some  folks 
have  of  picking  geese  is  not  only  cruel  but  is 
not  at  all  economical  They  can  be  picked  every 
seven  weeks  except  during  the  laying  season, 
but  they  should  never  be  stripped  of  all  the  soft 
feather's  nor  should  the  down  be  picked  at  all. 
When  the  feathers  are  pulled  from  the  back  and 
top  of  the  neck  it  takes  too  long  for  nature  to 
repair  the  damage.  The  bird  is  exposed  to  the 
beating  rains  with  no  protection  whatever  and 
the  shock  would  kill  anything  else  but  a  goose, 
and  they  become  stunted,  yield  but  a  few 
feathers'and  lay  but  few  eggs.  A  great  many 
short-sighted  farmers  tell  us  that  geese  eat  so 
much  grass  and  make  so  much  noise  that  it  does 
not  nay  to  keep  them.  It  is  true  they  eat  grass 
andqu'ite  a  quantity  of  it,  but  that  is  about  all 
they  need  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  assert  that  they  do  not 
harm  the  roots  of  the  grass  any  more  than  any 
animal  that  graze'.  The  reason  they  are  accused 
of  eating  both  grass  and  roots  is.  they  are  driven 
to  it  by  starvation.  Give  them  a  fair  acreage  to 
feed  upon  and  there  is  no  harm  done.  Goslings 
are  no  harder  to  rear  than  chickens,  are  not 
subject  to  gape  or  lice.  The  breeding  geese  are 
very  long-lived  and  can  be  kept  profitably  for 
years.  On  farms  where  chickens  die  off  with 
cholera  every  few  years  geese  would  thrive  and 
do  well.  If  there  lives  a  farmer  who  thinks 
there  is  no  money  in  geese,  let  him  reflect  the 
next  time  he  hauls  a  load  of  bacon  to  market, 
for  which  he  will  get  from  seven  to  eight  cents, 
that  he  could  as  easily  draw  a  load  of  feathers 
that  would  bring  fifty  or  sixty  cents,  or  that 
dressed  geese  would  bring  about  twice  as  much 
as  pork,  and  that  it  would  not  take  as  much  corn 


to  make  a  pound  of  goose  as  a  pound  of  pork. 
If  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  wants  to  earn 
their  own  pin  money,  there  is  no  surer  or  quicker 
way  of  doing  it  on  the  farm  than  by  keeping  a 
flock  of  Toulouse  geese.  If  they*want  something 
that  is  really  comfortable  let  them  try  a  "bed 
comfort"  stuffed  with  feathers.  They  are  not 
only  pleasant  to  sleep  under,  but  are  "just  the 
thing"  in  point  of  style.  Sell  off  all  the  old 
feathers  and  with  the  proceeds  buy  geese,  and 
before  another  winter  you  can  have  nice  new 
beds  and  pillows.  Persuade  the  head  of  the 
house  to  give  you  one  goose  for  every  hog  he 
keeps,  and  one  ear  of  corn  for  the  geese  out  of 
every  hundred  he  feeds  the  hogs,  and  if  the 
geese  and  goslings  are  well  cared  for  and  the 
feathers  plucked  and  marketed  carefully,  you 
will  have  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  much 
clear  profit  as  he  has. 

The  number  of  times  geese  can  be  picked  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  climate.  It  is 
cruel  to  pick  them  when  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  you  are  liable  to 
lose  them.  When  you  pick  them,  you  should 
be,  if  possible,  in  a  close  room,  as  the  least 
breath  will  scatter  the  down  and  feathers.  Hav- 
ing taken  up  your  bird,  draw  a  long  bag  or 
stocking  over  its  head  and  down  on  its  neck  as 
it  will  prevent  its  wreaking  its  vengeance  upon 
you  by  its  merciless  biting.  The  wings  are  also 
formidable  weapons,  and  must  be  held,  or  their 
blows  will  leave  many  black  and  blue  marks  as 
evidence  of  their  power.  The  time  to  pick  is 
when  the  quill  of  the  feather  is  ripe— that  is, 
clear.  While  the  feathers  are  developing,  the 
quill  is  filled  with  bloody  matter,  which  shows 
their  unfitness  for  picking.  When  pieking.take 
all  the  small  feathers,  leaving  the  large  ones, 
except  four  or  five  under  each  wing,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  drooping;  take  off  all  the  down 
only  in  warm  weather. In  case  it  should  turn  cold 
after  the  geese  are  picked,  provide  them  a  good 
warm  place  and  they  will  not  suffer  any  incon- 
venience from  being  robbed  of  their  coats. 
Earlv  goslings  might  be  picked  when  their  feath- 
ers are  grown  and  ripe,  and  yet  grown  out  full 
in  time  for  fattening  for  holiday  market.  The 
yield  of  feathers  will  lie  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  to  each  goose,  and  that  will  nearly  pay 
for  raising  them, 

It  requires  about  six  weeks  after  picking 
geese  to  grow  and  ripen  a  new  crop  of 
feathers.  The  time  varies  slightly,  and  may  be 
tested  by  pulling  a  few.  Those  intended  to  be 
killed  at  Christmas  or  New  Year's  may  be  pick- 
edisix  or  seven  weeks  before  that  time,  but  they 
will  need  heavier  feeding  to  grow  a  crop  of 
feathers  and  fatten  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
managed  there  is  much  less  difficulty  in  picking 
after  they  are  lulled.  It  is  the  fashion  with 
some  to  declaim  against  the  cruelty  of  picking 
geese  and  ducks  while  living.  If  not  plucked 
the  feathers  would  gradually  fall  out  them- 
selves, and  the  birds  would  present  a  bedrag- 
gled anpearance  for  longer  time  than  if  cared 
for  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Toulouse  geese  are  the  largest  geese 
known.  Thev  are  claimed  to  reach  50  to  60 
pounds  per  pair  when  well  fatted,  but  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  though,  eighteen  to 
twentv-five  pounds  is  the  common  average. 
They  are  stately  fowls,  with  massive  bodies, 
erect  carriage,  and  fine  rich  colors.  But  their 
most  striking  characteristic  is  their  abdominal 
pouch,  or  loose  fold  of  skin  beneath,  which 
comes  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  plumage  is  of 
various  tints'  of  ash-gray,  brown  and  white,  the 
head,  throat,  lesser  wins-coverts,  and  some 
other  parts,  being  light-gray,  while  parts  of  the 
necfc,  the  back,  upper  wing-coverts,  breast, 
thighs,  tail-feathers,  etc.,  are  dark-gray  .shaded 
with  rich  brown.  The  under  part  of  the  body 
and  the  tail-coverts  are  white.  The  legs  are 
deep  orange.  They  are  fairly  prolific,  and  un- 
der favorable  conditions  raise  two  broods  each 
vear.  The  goslings  grow  rapidly,  and  mature 
early.  With  good  care  and  generous  feeding, 
the  young  geese  are  made  to  weigh  twenty 
pounds  the'first  winter.  When  well  fattened 
they  are  very  good  for  the  table.  They  should 
have  good  pasturage,  with  oat  meal,  milk,  etc., 
while' voung.  and  no  heating  foods  should  be 
given  until  they  are  feathered. 

The  Toulouse  are  very  quiet,  not  like  the  old- 
fashioned  goose,  always  making  a  noise.  They 
are  very  seldom  seen  in  the  water.  They  lay 
from  20  to  30  eggs  each.  Three  geese  will  make  a 
pound  of  feathers  at  one  picking.  In  the  fall 
they  will  make  a  little  more  than  one  pound  to 
three  geese.  It  takes  six  and  seven  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  to  make  one  pound  of  feathers. 
Thev  will  stay  in  any  field  a  tug  will  and  are  not 
always  slipping  through  the  fence.  They  gener- 
ally commence  laying  about  the  10th  of  March. 
The  goslings  are  very  easily  raised,  as  they 
hatch  much  stronger  than  the  old-fashioned 
goose  and  can  be  picked  very  young. 

There  are  seven  varieties  of  geese  recognized 
in  the  Standard,  with  the  following  weights 
given  the  ganders:  Toulouse,  25  pounds;  Emb- 
den,  25  pounds :  African,  20  pounds;  Brown 
China,  White  China,  Canada,  each  16  pounds ; 
Egyptian,  15  pounds.  The  Embden  is  pure 
white  in  color.  The  African  have  a  large  knob, 
the  color  of  the  knob  being  black.  The  Chinese 
have  a  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Canada 


geese  have  a  white  stripe  nearly  covering  the 
side  of  the  face,  and  Egyptian  have  a  chestnut- 
colored  patch  .around  the  eyes.  The  China 
geese  are  the  best  layers,  and  the  Embden  and 
Toulouse  the  largest  and  most  popular. 


The  Proceedings  of  New  York. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  proceedings- 
of  the  A.  P.  A.,  at  New  York,  in  1885,  Mr.  Felch 
finds  a  very  interesting  precedent  for  those  who 
voted  to  expunge  profiles  at  Buffalo.  When 
Mr.  Diehl  moved  to  admit  the  Jersey  Blues  into 
the  Standard,  objection  was  made  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  rules.  In  the  Poultry  Yard  Miv 
Felch  says : 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Diehl  raised  the  question 
of  the  society  having  the  right  to  add  or  change, 
because  the  Standard  had  not  been  adopted  as 
a  whole, and  it  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  only 
so  far  as  errors  and  technical  mistakes,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  corrected  by  the 
committee  appointed  at  Toledo,  was  admissible, 
and  Mr.  Diehl's  motion  in  relation  to  Jersey 
Blues  was  lost,  and  the  society  then  adopted  the 
Standard  as  a  whole. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Diehl's  Jersey  Blue 
matter  went  over  in  a  motion  of  Dr.  Draper,  in 
these  words : 

T  therefore  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
be  appointed  to  receive  all  communications  rel- 
ative to  new  breeds  and  their  admittance  to  the 
Standard,  and  to  removing  breeds  from  the 
Standard,  if  any  such  cases  should  arise,  and 
report  to  this  association  on  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years." 

In  the'fact  of  all  this  legislation,  I  say.  when 
the  President  at  Buffalo  ruled Mr.Babeock's  ques- 
tion, which  is  parallel,  as  not  well  taken,  he 
erred  in  judgment,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  all 
action  at  .Buffalo  that  changed  any  part  of  the 
Standard  is  not  illegal  and  void. 

Why,  in  the  face  of  all  common  law.  the  us- 
ages of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  all  precedents  that 
have  rulled  all  previous  like  action,  do  not  es- 
tablish this  fact  I,  for  one,  cannot  see;  and  the 
sooner  the  society  so  rule  and  send  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  the  Standard  a  file  of  the  profiles 
found  in  the  obsolete  edition  the  better. 

That  the  Buffalo  proceedings  were  illegal  is  as 
plain  as  can  be.  "Might  makes  right,"  and  in 
that  case  there  was  a  "caucus"  body. bargaining 
with  each  other,  the  one  set  to  control  profile 
and  the  other  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  offices. 
That  the  bargains  were  strictly  kept  needs  no 
affirmation. 


Ventilating  in  AT  arm  Weather. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Popp.  Covington,  Ohio,  like  many 
others,  desires  to  know  what  is  best  to  do  in 
order  to  ventilate  in  warm  weather.  He  says: 

1.  I  have  a  yard  18x72  feet,  and  a  hen  house 
8x18  feet.  How  many  Leghorns  can  I  keep  for 
laving  purposes  to  any  success? 

2.  My  house  is  built  of  patent  siding,  and  I 
have  it  tight  without  any  ventilation  except 
from  the  bottom  up.  It  is  four  six-inch  boards 
nailed  together,  and  ventilates  from  the  bottom. 
Now  how'can  I  ventilate  my  house  after  night 
without  giving  entrance  to  thieves?  I  have 
two  small  blinds  6x9  inches,  just  even  with  the 
roosts?  Would  it  do  harm  to  leave  them  open  all 
night.  I  believe  my  house  is  too  hot,  as  the 
thermometer  stands  at  90°  already  this  spring. 
How  should  I  ventilate  during  hot  weather  ? 

We  would  advise  keeping  about  25  Leghorns 
on  the  space  mentioned.  Regarding  summer 
ventilation  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
open  during  the  day,  and  at  night  ventilator 
holes  should  be  open  as  near  to  the  peak  of  the 
roof  as  possible,  as  the  warm  air  rises.  Though 
we  advise  "no  ventilation"  in  winter,  yet  the 
case  is  different  in  summer.  Much  depends  on 
the  kind  of  poultry  house.  Any  system  of  venti- 
lation that  does  not  cause  a  draught  across  the 
hens  will  answer.  We  know  of  no  sure  method 
of  guarding  against  thieves.  They  cannot  get 
in  through  a  small  ventilator  space  near  the  top. 


White  Leghorn  Standard. 

A  reader  at  Vanlue.  O..  writes  us.  signing  him- 
self "subscriber."  asking  for  a  description  of 
White  Leghorns.  Now.  we  do  not  notice  any 
letters  or  cards  that  do  not  have  the  names  of 
the  writer,  but  we  will  oblige  the  reader.  The 
White  Leghorn  must  have  yellow  beak ;  red 
eves  •  red  face :  single  comb,  with  five  serrations, 
smooth  creamv-white  (or  white!  earlobes,  full 
breast:  large. 'full,  flowing  tail:  yellow  legs. 
Red  earlobes,  anv  feathers  on  legs,  twisted  or 
falling  combs  on  males,  and  any  other  color  than, 
white  on  plumage  is  not  accepted. 
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Care  of  Young  Turkeys. 


A  lady  writing  to  the  Country  Gentleman, 
thus  gives  her  experience  with  turkeys :  The 
nests,  which  are  composed  of  soft  grass  or  hay, 
are  made  in  shallow  boxes  placed  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  hens  can  step  in  and  out  of  them 
without  danger  of  breaking  the  eggs.  The  fresh 
eggs  should  be  taken  from  the  nest  each  day  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  Some  poultry-keepers  say 
the  eggs  should  be  placed  on  end  in  a  box  of 
bran,  and  their  position  reversed  every  day,  but 
that  is  not  necessary,  though  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  should  not  remain  very  long  in  any 
one  position.  Turkey  hens  should  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  consideration, 
so  that  when  they  begin  sitting  they  will  not  fear 
your  approach.  If  their  natural  wants  are  at- 
tended to  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of 
hens  dying  on  their  nests,  or  becoming  infested 
with  vermin.  Fifteen  eggs  are  as  many  as  a 
turkey  lien  will  conveniently  cover:  rather  than 
to  give  one  a  larger  number  it  is  bettsr  to  put 
the  remaining  eggs  under  a  chicken  hen.  A 
Plymouth  Eock  hen  easily  covers  ten  turkey 
eggs,  and  all  that  they  both ;  hatch,  may 
be  given  to  the  tur*ey  hen.  Sitting 
hens  should  be  carefully  handled  and 
kept  gently  so  that  the  young  turkeys  may  be 
taken  from  the  nest  without  disturbing  the 
mother,  who,  during  the  time,  she  is  hatching, 
should  not  be  lifted  from  the  nest  at  all,  as  she 
will  be  liable  to  break  her  eggs  on  returning,for 
the  shells  become  very  brittle  at  that  period. 

The  little  turkeys  are  so  tender  and  so  easily 
crushed  that  it  is  best  to  remove  them  from  the 
nest  when  they  are  a  few  hours  old  I  usually 
place  them  in  a  clean  flannel  cloth  in  an  open 
box  or  basket,  where  the v  are  kept  for  several 
days  until  they  learn  to  eat  heartily  and  to 
stand  firmly  on  their  shaky  little  legs.  When 
the  weather  is  warm  and  bright,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  put  them  out  on  the  short  grass  for  an 
occasioeal  airing,  and  to  offer  them  something  to 
eat.  which  they  invariably  refuse  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Several  years  ago  I  came  across  the  following 
recipe  in  a  newspaper  which  I  tried  on  a  flock  of 
puny  little  turkeys  tnat  looked  as  if  they  were 
about  to  die.  It  worked  iike  a  charm,  and  has 
ever  since  proved  so  efficacious  that  I  have  been 
afraid  to  try  any  other.  "Into  a  shallow  pan 
placed  over'the  hre,  pour  one  pint  of  fresh  sweet 
milk,  and  into  this  put  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  boils  and  assumes 
the  consistency  of  jelly.  The  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  flock  of  fifty  young  turkeys  for 
one  day,  and  may  be  prepared  in  ten  minutes. 

The  mother  hen  has  a  most  voracious  appetite 
after  her  long  period  of  incubation,  during 
which  she  has  been  too  anxious  to  eat  very 
much ;  so  she  should  be  liberally  fed  upon  grain 
and  broken  bread  the  custard  being  reserved 
for  the  little  ones  alone.  The  coop  should  be 
tall  enough  to  allow  the  hen  to  stand  erect,  and 
be  well  ventilated  under  the  eaves,  but  tight 
enough  below  to  confine  the  young  turkeys.  It 
should  be  built  without  any  floor,  and  so  light  as 
to  be  easily  moved  every  day  to  a  clean  spot  on 
the  short  grass,  for  the  brood  will  not  thrive  un- 
less kept  perfectly  clean  and  dry. 

If  the  weather  is  suitable,  the  little  flock  may 
be  turned  out  when  four  days  old  for  a  few 
hours'  sunning,  but  they  should  be  watched, 
for  sometimes  an  old  hen  that  has  hitherto 
showed  herself  a  model  of  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, will  take  a  foolish  notion  to  drag  her  deli- 
cate little  ones  through  the  tallest  grass  she  can 
find,  or  hide  them  away  in  some  inaccessible 
place.  Three  or  four  hours  is  long  enough  for 
them  to  remain  out  the  first  day,  and  the  length 
of  time  should  be  increased  as  they  grow  older. 
Sweet  milk  may  be  given  them  in  shallow  pans, 
but  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  coop,  for  they  will 
nlay  in  it  like  bad  children  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly wet,  and  then  lie  down  and  die. 

At  first  they  should  be  fed  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  but  after  they  are  ten  days  old,  three  times 
is  often  enough,  and  as  their  range  becomes 
more  extended,  twice  is  sufficient.  After  one 
week  the  custard,  after  it  is  thoroughly  cooked, 
may  be  thickened  with  the  crumbs  of  soft  batter 
bread  (or  egg  bread  as  we  call  it)  and  seasoned 
with  a  pinch  of  black  pepper.  Both  black  and 
red  pepper  are  excellent  tonics  for  fowls,  and 
when  given  to  them  in  cold,  rainy  weather,  help 
to  keep  them  warm  and  lively.  Some  sort  of 
green  food,  as  chopped  onions  or  lettuce,  is  good 
for  little  turkeys,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough  to  run  out  all  day,  they  learn  to  eat  grass 
and  clover,  which  answer  every  purpose.  Like 
other  fowls,  their  natural  food  is  grasshoppers, 
bugs  and  other  insects,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
compelled  to  subsist  principally  on  them  the 
healthier  they  will  be. 

After  a  few  weeks  buttermilk  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  sweet  milk,  and  soft  batter  bread 
soaked  in  sweet  milk  and  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  may  be  given  to  them  instead  of  egg- 
custard.  Until  they  are  several  months  old  they 
should  be  protected  from  morning  dews  anil 
sudden  showers.  After  a  month  or  six  weeks,  a 
nock  of  fifty  turkeys  requires  no  more  care  and 
attention  than  any  one  brood  of  chickens,  and 
when  their  range  is  an  extensive  one,  no  more 
food  need  be  given  them  until  they  are  five 
months  old  than  would  be  required  for  the  same 
number  of  chickens. 


Breasts  of  Partridge  Coehiu  Males. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me 
to  find  so  little  weight  placed  upon  many  of  the 
disqualifications  applied  to  the  different  breeds. 
Men  who  are  old  fanciers  showing  birds  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  the  Standard  and  using  these 
same  bird's  in  their  y  ards  as  braiders  White  in 
the  wing  of  Langshans,  or  Brown  Leghorns 
means  just  this,  not  only  to  be  thrown  out  in  the 
show  room,  but  if  used  as  breeders  may  ruin 
your  whole  year  s  work.  You  cannot  be  too 
careful  and  any  bird  showing  a  defect  even  akin 
to  disqualification  should  never  be  used  either 
as  a  show  bird  or  a  breeder. 

Here  is  where  our  Standard  should  have  a 
clause  that  a  cut  of  half  of  the  value  of  any  sec- 
tion should  disqualify.  Why?  Well  see  here, 
cut  a  Light  Brahma  comb  half  its  value  :  then  if 
all  other  parts  pass  O.K.  you  have  a  %  point  bird. 
Is  it  at  all  singular  to  find  a  very  choice  bird 
with  but  a  cut  of  %  point  on  comb  lowered  to  93 
points?  A  bird  you  would  be  proud  of  as  a  show 
bird  and  a  breeder  but  competing  against  the 
others  loses  his  laurels,  and  you  would  not 
have  such  a  bird  in  your  yard.  I  have  often 
seen  such  cases  and  the  judge  censured  when 
in  fact  he  held  right  to  the  Stan  dard .  Plucking 
feathers  is  another  fault  of  the  exhibitor  that  I 
think  should  receive  more  attention  than  is  gen- 
erally given  it.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  ap- 
proach a  fine  Partridge  Cochin  cock  with  a 
breast  that  alternates  from  black  to  gray  under- 
color—like  the  spots  on  a  checker  board.  What 
do  we  infer?  That  that  cock  lias  red  feathers 
on  the  breast. 

Some  claim  that  they  must  breed  such  birds 
to  obtain  their  best  pullets.  I  say  yes  and  to  get 
the  clay  breasts.  Why?  Because  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  red  in  that  cockerel.  Follow  back 
the  strain,  find  out  whether  they  have  been  good 
cockerel  or  pullet  breeders.  Make  note  of  your 
own  matings.  Th  ese  are  the  things  to  judge  by. 
In  undercolor  lies  a  great  secret  in  the  breeding 
of  all  varieties.  Study  this  and  you  can  soon 
tell  wherin  lies  the  balance.  If  I  "found  a  Part- 
ridge Cochin  cock  showing  five  or  more  red 
feathers  in  breast,  not  under  the  throat  but 
where  breast  properly  begins  I  should  certainly, 
disqualify.  All!  But  this  is  a  grand  old  breed 
one  that  will  tax  the  amateur  and  please  all 
wishing  a  striking  plumage.  Let  our  winter 
shows  be  full  of  them,  pleasing  the  patrons  of 
our  shows,  and  the  exhibitors  lucky  enough  to 
win  the  honors.  With  a  little  more  time  I  will 
promise  your  readers  an  illustration  of  these 
defects  spoken  of,  and  in  the  meantime  I  hope 
all  breeders  will  discard  their  mottle-breasted 
Partridge  Cochin  males',  as  it  is  an  extremely 
serious  defect.  Rich,  deep  black  is  what  we 
want. — E.  S.  Comings,  in  Poultry  Chum. 


Running  a  Poultry  Paper. 

The  number  of  poultry  papers  that  flash  up 
and  flash  out  have  been,  and  still  are,  so  num- 
erous, that  we  are  unable  to  "keep  the  run"  of 
them.  Thev  are  a  study,  as  they  show  eccen- 
tricities of  character.  One  begins  with  poultry 
and  bees,  another  with  poultry  and  clogs,  and 
another  with  poultry  and  patent  outside  read- 
ing. They  forget  that  the  dog  men  want  no 
poultry  reading  nor  the  poultiymen  clog  read- 
ing, as  each  class  wants  all  of  its  kind  or  noth- 
ing. Another  allows  a  patent  medicine  man  to 
end  an  interesting  article  with  his  goods,  while 
another  Alls  his  journal  with  senseless  jokes 
and  nonsense.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  for 
such  journals  to  go  to  the  wall,  as  they  show 
their  emptiness  at  the  beginning.  Some  poultry 
journals  are  filled  with  the  proprietor's  adver- 
tisements of  birds  and  eggs,  he  not  knowing 
that  where  he  makes  one  dollar  in  that  manner 
he  drives  away  two  dollars  in  advertisements. 
It  is  also  a  violation  of  law.  Some  of  them 
make  extraordinary  claims  of  circulation,  which 
deceive  no  one  but  themselves.  It  takes  strong 
2)roof  at  the  present  day  to  induce  people  to 
swallow  some  of  the  claims  of  circulation  made. 
Readers  will  perhaps  take  any  kind  of  a  paper 
for  a  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  will 
have  had  enough,  unless  such  paper  is  run  on 
business  principles  and  contains  something  sub- 
stantial. A  poultry  paper  has  no  more  to  do 
with  dogs  and  bees  than  it  has  with  Jersey  cat- 
tle or  Southdown  sheep—  Poultry  Chum. 


Egg  Bound. 

Inability  to  lay  on  account  of  unusual  size  of 
egg,  maybe  known  by  the  hen  coming  off  the 
nest  and  moping  around  in  evident  distress.with 
wings  on  the  ground ;  sometimes  she  remains  on 
the  "nest.  A  large  dose  of  castor  oil  will  gener- 
ally give  relief  in  a  few  hours.  Failing  in  this  a 
free  injection  of  olive  oil  into  the  oviduct  maybe 
used,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  egg.  If 
no  syringe  is  at  hand  the  oil  may  be  passed  up 
with  a  feather,  having  first  bathed  the  vent  with 
warm  water.  The  food  should  be  soft  and  not  of 
a  stimulating  nature.  In  case  the  egg  passage 
should  protrude  or  become  ruptured,  egg  pro- 
duction should  be  totally  arrested  by  giving  the 
fol' owing:  One  grain  calomel,  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  made  into  a  pill,  and  administered  every 
four  hours.  In  the  the  first  pill  the  quantity  of  | 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  doubled. 


Moulting. 

The  moulting  season  will  soon  be  here,  and 
with  it  the  most  critical  part  of  the  year  for 
fowls,  and  yet  as  a  rule  they  receive  less  care 
then  than  at  any  other  time.  The  moulting  sea- 
son renews  the  looks  of  the  fowls,  for  all  the 
broken,  dirty  feathers  are  cast  off  and  new  and 
better  ones  grow  out  to  take  their  place.  . 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  ta  thus,  provide 
a  new  covering  of  leathers  each  year,  Mr. if  the 
old  ones  had  to  be  depended  upon-  they  "would 
soon  become  broken  and  wear  off,  leaving  the 
fowls  naked  and  unprotected  from  the  extremes 
of  our  climate.  Fowls  should  be  treated  kindly 
while  going  through  the  moulting  period,  and. 
care  should  be  exercised  regarding  their  diet 
while  they  are  going  through  this  natural  but 
oftentimes  dangerous  state.  It  is  at  this  time 
more  than  all  others  that  they  need  a  goad  tonic. 
A  fsw  drops  of  tincture  of  n  cn  put  in  t;ieli' water 
each  clay  is  a  good  help.  Charcoal  is  also  a  good 
blood  purifier  and  helps  to  keep  the  entire  sys- 
tem in  a  good,  healthy  condition. 

Be  careful  not  to  get  them  too  fat  at  this  time. 
They  need  good  food  but  not  too  much  of  it. 
Over-feeding  is  especially  bad  at  this  time. 
Fowls  that  have  their  full  liberty  and  are  fed. 
well  always  moult  well,  ''•ut  when  they,  are  in. 
confinement,  care  and  recant  ion  are  necessary. 
It  is  a  great  drain  or  the  system  to  go  thiough. 
the  moult,  for  the  new  feathers  draw  from  the 
system  the  same  elements  which  produce  the 
eggs,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  no  eggs  are  laid 
while  the  fowls  are  moulting.  They  need  an 
abundance  of  warming,  nutritious  food,  but  as  I 
said  before  be  careful  not  to  over-feed. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  keeping  of 
hens  that  are  over  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
this  is  only  one  more  point  against  them,  for 
each  year  a  hen  will  moult  later  in  the  season, 
and  the  older  the  hen  the  later  in  the  season  will 
she  moult,  and  when  winter  comes  it  many  times 
catches  her  before  she  is  fully  covered  with 
feathers;  as  a  result  she  will  be  set  back  and 
suffer  from  the  cold,  perliaps  not  Gonimence  lay- 
ing before  spring.  A  little  judicious  treatment 
oflhis  kind  not  only  benefits  tlie  health  of  the 
fowls  but  shortens  the  period  of  moulting,  and. 
in  addition  to  that  the  growth  of  plumage  is. 
stronger  and  heavier,  and  thus  the  fowls  are  bet- 
ter able  to  stand  the  cold  winter.  The-  appear- 
ance of  the  fowls  is  also  improved.  The  feathers- 
look  better  and  the  fowls  take  on  fat  and  meet 
the  cold  weather  of  winter  witli  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  in  good  health,  whieh.  otherwise  - 
might  not  have  been. 


Do  Eggs  Pay  Sow'? 

Eggs  pay  at  this  season,  even  if'  the  price  is- 
low.  In  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production, 
eggs  are  very  profitable,  and  if  the  prices  are 
clown,  so  is  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor..  This  is 
the  period  of  the  year  when  the  little  Leghorn 
is  valuable,  tl  is'too  late  for  her  chicks,  and  no- 
one  desires  to  lose  time  endeavoring  to  "break" 
a  hen  from  sitting,  and  hence  the  non-sitting 
breeds  are  busy  when  other  kinds  are  getting 
fat  and  lazy.  The  prices  of  eggs  are  usually  low- 
in  summer."  but  yet  not  so  low  as  to-  render  them  • 
unprofitable.  In  this  section  they  seldom  get" 
below  eighteen  cents  per  dozen,  and  if  we  com- 
pare that  price  with  the  prices'of  twenty  years 
ag  '  it  is  quite  a  large  sum.  We  think,  eggs  are 
low  in  summer,  not  because  they  are  really  so, 
but  by  reason  of  comparing  them  with  the  high 
prices'obtained  in  winter,  when  the  supply  is 
unobtainable.  To  obtain  eggs  in  winter  re>- 
quires  much  labor,  care  and  judicious-  manage- 
ment, while  in  summer  fowls  partially  provide 
for  themselves.  We  should  therefore  consider 
the  cost  of  production,  the  prices  realized,  and. 
subtract  the  difference  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining whether  the  profits  are  really  low  or.:- 
not. 


The  Less  Food  Now  tke  Better. 


In  summer  the  less  food  given  the  better,  pro- 
vided the  hens  have  a  range.  But  here  is  a  case- 
where  they  have  no  range,  and  the  reader  asks: 
•  "Do  you  recommend  soft  or  scalded  feed, 
such  as  clover  and  bran,  or  oats  and  wheat  and 
bran,  for  morning  feed  during  summer?  Hens 
don't  have  much  i  nn  where  there  is  green  stuff.!' 

The  best  food  in  such  case  is  shopped  grass 
(of  any  kind)  with  bran  sprinkled  over  it.  I£ 
grass  is  scarce  use  vegetable  topst  cooked  pota- 
toes or  turnips,  or  even  young  weeds. .  Chopped 
purslain.  pig  weed,  and  plantain  raake>excellent 
food  for  hens.  Give  anything' that' will  avoid 
much  grain  at  this  season. 


The  Providence  Show. 

The  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
its  tenth  annual  show  at  Providence,  Dec.  2d  to 
7th,  inclusive.  Mr.  R.  G.  Davis,  Providence,  is 
Secretary.  Let  all  New  England  and  New  York 
turn  out  forjthe  next  show. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out:  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read. 

Douglass  Mixture— F.  E.Young,  E. Venice, 
N.  Y. — "Oh,  what  have  you  done!  You  have 
stepped  into  a  hornet's  nest  when  you  said  that 
Douglass  mixture  must  go.  Every  poultry  paper 
will"dive  into  von.  Why— because  you  have 
gotten  out  of  the  old  rut." 

Two  Eggs  in  One.— Lewis  S.Riggins.Quinton, 
N.  J. — "I  got  an  egg  a  few  days  ago  that  had  an- 
other egg  inside  of  it,  am,  the'  week  preceding  1 
got  one  that  measured  6%  .iches  around  it  and 
8  inches  in  length  around  it. 

Altitude  in  Hatching.  —  S.  L.  Shotwell, 
Trinidad,  Colorado:— "Water  boils  here  at  196, 
so  it  requires  more  water  to  keep  up  the  temper- 
ature of  an  incubator.  Our  atmosphere  is  very 
dry  as  weil  as  light  and  rare  and  I  must  use 
more  moisture  than  is  usual." 

Crop  Bound.— John  Biedeman,  Bridgeport, 
Ct  : — "I  sent  for  two  sittings  of  Plymouth  Pock 
eggs  and  got  16  lively  chicks.  I  had  a  lot  of 
common  chicks  two  weeks  old,  that  were  crop 
bound,  so  I 'cut  the  crops  and  removed  the  con- 
tents but  the  chicks  died."  [Chicks  of  that  age 
are  too  young  for  such  an  operation. — Ed.] 

Giving  Condiments.— L.  R.  Semper,  Oil  City, 
Pa. — '  1  formerly  undertook  to  raise  poultry  by 
feeding  all  the  condiments,  condition  powders, 
and  egg  foods,  that  were  recommended,  but -I 
have  since  found  out  that  such  was  entirely  un- 
necessary. A  mixed  variety  of  food,  and  no 
overfeeding,  has  given  me  better  results,  and  at 
less  expense,  than  by  any  other  mode."  • 

Pat  Bait.— E.  Myers,  Erie,  Pa.— "I  noticed  in 
some  journal  that  rats  will  run  all  kinds  of  risk 
in  order  to  set  linseed  meal.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  try  it 
as  bait  and  report  results.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  a. 
valuable  discovery,  and  I  hope  some  one  will 
give  it  a  test  at  once,  in  traps. or  by  using  poison 
with  it." 

An  Egg  Record.— Allie  P.  Miller.  Berea, 
Ohio.— "I  am  15  years  old.  The  following  is  my 
record  of  eight  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  beginning 
December  1st.  1888:  Cost  of  hens.  $1;  feed,  $1.50; 
total  cost,  $5.50.  Sold  80  dozen  eggs,  $15.00.  Profit 
$10.40.  Is  this  not  a  good  record  ?"  [Ii  is  excel- 
lent for  one  so  young.— Ed.] 

His  First  Hatch— Geo.  C.  Jones,  Emporia, 
Kansas. — "I  have  one  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  In- 
cubators, made  by  myself.  It  is  hatching  to- 
day, and  so  far  I  have  taken  out  22  chicks,  with 
a  number  of  eggs  pipped.  It  holds  100  eggs  and 
this  is  my  first  hatch.  I  have  had  no  trouble  to 
keep  the  required  heat  with  hot  water  by  attend- 
ing to  it  night  and  morning.  I  think  I  will  have 
a  good  hatch,  and  will  give  you  my  experience 
with  the  next  sitting,  as  I  shall  fill  up  the  egg 
drawer  as  soon  as  this  hatch  is  out." 

Hatching  for  Washington  Market.— J.  M. 
Bowman,  Nokesville,  Ya. — "I  expect  to  prepare 
this  summer,  in  good  earnest,  for  a  seige  of 
hatching  and  raising  chicks  next  winter  for  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  market.  Having  had  four 
years'  experience,  in.all  its  "ups"  and  "downs." 
in  raising  poultry,  I  think  I  can  spread  out  a 
little,  run  on  a  little  larger  scale,  and  give  it  my 
exclusive  attention.  With  the  aid  of  my  much 
appreciated  monthly,  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I 
feel  sure  I  can  steer  clear  of  the  breakers.  I 
would  not  know  how  to  get  along  without  it.  I 
wish  every  poultryman  could  be 'induced  to  take 
it." 

"  The  Incubators  Beat  the  Hens.— Miss  S.A. 
Holly,  Corinth,  Mich.— "There  seems  to  be  some 
controversy  on  the  sitting  qualities  of  hens  and 
incubators.  Some  say  this  is  best,  and  the  other 
that.  My  hatch  this  spring  lias  been  a  little  in 
favor  of  the  incubator,  although  I  have  had 
fairly  good  luck  with  the  hens,  if  I  compare 
mine  with  mv  neighbor's  work  in  this  line.  I 
set  7  hens  with  103  eggs.  They  brought  off  66 
chicks.  I  set  the  incubator  (300-egg  capacity) 
three  times.  Out  of  912  eggs  I  got  607  chicks.  "A 
great  many  of  the  eggs  put  in  the  incubator  were 
three  weeks  old.  Those  put  under  hens  were 
fresh  layed." 

A  Club  Arrangement— H  A.  Small,  Bird 
Island,  Minn.:— "We  have  organized  a  poultry 
club  here  in  Bird  Island,  with  a  membership  <if 
twenty  farmers  and  business  men,  no  two  of 
them  to  keep  the  same  breed  of  fowls,  and  all 
advertising  of  eggs  or  fowls  to  be  done  by  the 


all  the  fowls  in  the  breeding  pen  score  at  least 
85  points  Fowls  to  be  shipped  must  also  come 
up  to  the  same  score.  By  this  arrangement  we 
give  all  the  fowls  the  range  of  the  farm,  and  con- 
sequently the  eggs  and  fowls  will  be  better." 

A  Cure  for  Frosted  Combs.— F.  W.  Gayior, 
Quogue,  N.  Y. — "I  notice  in  the  May  issue  that 
you  recommend  to  -H.  L.  S.'  to  'annoint  three 
nines  a  week  with  glycerine'  for  frosted  combs. 
Let  me  fell  you  of  a  treatment  that  experience 
has  taught  me  as  being  much  better.  Bathe  the 
frosted  comb  and  wattles  once  a  day  with  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin. and  you  will  not  only 
alleviate  the  pain  but  save  all  the  frosted  parts. 
I  have  used  the  above,  three  winters  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  remedies,  and  have  never  yet 
found  a  comb  so  badly  damaged  that  I  could  hot 
save  the  whole  of  it  if  given  prompt  and  straight 
treatment." 

The  Turkey  Question.— Mrs.  Powhatan 
Winfree,  Elbow,  Va. — "I  consider  the  Poultry 
Keeper  the  best  poultry  paper  in  existence. 
Your  article  in  January  issue,  on 'Feeding  for 
Eggs,'  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  I 
hope  the  Poultry  Keeper  may  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  improve  each  year.  I  received  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Special  and  think  it  excellent. 
I  sent  you  the  names  of  a  fow  of  my  friends  who 
are  interested  in  poultry,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Will 
send  yon  a  few  more,  hoping  you  may  be  able  to 
secure  some  of  them  as  subscribers.  1  wisli  those 
of  your  readers  who  are  well  upon  the  turkey 
question,  and  who  are  successful  in  raising 
young  turkeys  would  furnish  a  good  article  on 
the  subject." 

A  Huge  Brown  Leghorn  Egg.— E.  E.  Bast, 
1328  Dunning  street,  Lake  View,  111.— "I  have 
read  of  a  great  many  people  who  have  had  hens 
that  lay  large  eggs,  "but  I  have  never,  up  to  yes- 
terday, had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  I  would 
call  a' large  one.  I  have  a  Brown  Leghorn  that 
lias  layed  every  day  for  over  three  months,  and 
eggs  that  for  the  past  two  weeks  have  averaged 
two  and  a-half  ounces  each.  Yesterday  she 
layed  the  king  of  them  all,  weight  three  and  a- 
lialf  ounces,  and  measured  lengthwise  around 
eight  inches,  and  six  inches  around  the  other 
way.  Give  me  the  Brown  Leghorn  for  eggs. 
They  cannot  be  beaten,  even  in  confinement.  I 
would  not  sell  my  file  of  Poultry  Keepers  for 
$25  if  I  could  not  get  another.  It  has  been  worth 
double  that  to  me." 

Fish  for  Poultry.— Henry  Archbell,  Kin- 
ston,  N.  C. — "I  send  you  by  mail  to-day  a  sample 
of  fish  which  I  have  been  feeding  to  my  chicks  a 
short  while.  The  fish  is  first  steamed,"  then  the 
oil  is  separated  from  it  by  a  compress,  then  it  is 
ground,  bones  and  all,  together,  as  you  see  it.  It 
weighs  one  pound  to  the  quart.  My  chicks  seem 
to  be  very  fond  of  it.  I  mix  one  quart  of  fish  to 
sixteen  quarts  of  soft  food,  and  keep  a  portion  of 
fish  before  them  all  the  day.  They  seem  to  en- 
joy it  almost  as  well  as  fresh  fish  or  beef.  It 
costs  \%  cents  a  pound  here.  I  am  thinking  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed  bone,  meal  if  this 
fish  can  be  used,  as  the  bone  is  ground  in  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  '?  I  would  be  all  at  sea 
without  the  Poultry  Keeper."  [We  have 
used  ground  fish,  and  agree  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  Archbell— Ed.] 

Roup.— H.  G.  Otis,  Clifton,  Va.— "In  nearly 
every  issue  of  the  Poultry"  Keeper  I  find  one 
or  more  articles  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of 
roup,  and  will  add  my  mite  to  the  .  subject  by 
giving  listerine  as  a  remedy,  which  I  have  used 
with  perfect  success,  both  in  the  treatment  of 
roup  and  ordinary  colds.  I  use  an  atomizer,  and 
spray  the  throat  ' and  head.  . I  have  expended 
considerable  time  and  money  in  various  roup 
pills  and  nostrums,  but  have  for  some  time  re- 
duced my  treatment  to  the  prescriptions  given 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  with  far  more 
satisfactory  results.  The  incubator  business 
has  cost  me  a  goodly  sum,  but  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator  gave  me  the  best  results 
With  one  of  them,  and  a  thermostat  and  damper 
motor,  the  advertisement  of  which  I  saw  in  your 
paper,  one  can  beat  the  hen  every  time." 

A  Fearful  Time  With  Roup— M.  J.  Wilcox. 
Goose  Lake,  Iowa. — "I  have  had  a  fearful  time 
with  roup,  but  have  lost  only  two  fowls.  I  have 
read  and  studied  everything  on  the  subject  I 
could  find,  and  I  am  going  to  give  the  readers  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  the  benefit  of  my  experi- 
ence some  day.  I  have  attended  my  birds  night 
and  day  (when  necessary)  and  have  tried  many 
remedies,  but  as  to  the  remedy  used  it  depends 
on  the  stage  and  phase  of  tlie  disease.  Until 
symptoms  and  the  various  phases  and  different 
stages  of  the  disease  are  well  understood  there 
can  be  no  intelligent  administration  of  reme- 
dies. It  makes  me  sick  to  read  what  to  do,  with 
no  mention  of  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  my 
experience  that  which  answered  yesterday 
means  what  must  not  be  done  to-morrow.  Butl 
will  say  no  more  about  this  now."  [We  will  be 
obliged  if  Mr.  Wilcox  will  give  us  his  experience 
in  detail— Ed.] 

Preserving  Eggs— J.  D.  Barnes,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. — "I  find  that  dispensing  with  tunics 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  eggs.  An  infertile  egg  will  keep  for  two 
months  without  any  enre  at  all.  but  when  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  say  about  60  degrees  at  the  high- 


club,  and  no  eggs  to  be  offered  for  sale  unless  '  est,  and  turned  twice  a  week,  it  should  undergo 


no  change  whatever  in  four  months,  and  when 
broken  in  a  saucer,  by  the  side  of  one  that  is 
fresh  layed.  there  should  be  no  difference. 
Simply  place  the  eggs  on  a  shelf  or  rack,  no 
packing  material  being  necessary.  Do  not  use 
any  eggs  from  hens  in  yards  with  males.  As 
soon  as  you  have  finished  hatching  out  chicks 
remove  the  males  at  once,  as  the  hens  will  lay 
just  as  well  without  their  presence  as  with 
them." 

Keep  Chicks  AVarm.— Mrs.  R.  L.  Shade, 
Lowell,  Mass. — "One  of  the  mistakes  made  in 
raising  thicks  in  warm  wiith £i'  is  that  of  sup 
posing  they  want  no  warmth  in  summer.  I  find 
that  even  in  very  warm  weather  the  young 
chicks  need  warmth,  especially  at  night,  both  in 
the  brooder  and  when  with  hens.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  the  hens  weaning  the  chicks  earlv. 
The  chicks  that  remain  with  tiie  hens  until  they 
are  well  feathered,  will  grow  faster  and  thrive 
better  than  when  the  hen  leaves  them  early.  In 
the  brooder  a  little  heat  should  always  be  "given 
at  night,  even  until  the  chicks  are  quite  large. 
A  little  extra  care  with  giving  warmth  at  night 
will  show  better  effects  than  the  best  system"  of 
feeding  that  can  be  adopted." 

A  Physician's  Views.— Dr.  F.  W.  Ross, 
Elmira.  N.  Y. : — "I  am  a  novice  in  the  business, 
and  only  keeps  fancy  poultry  as  a  past  time.  If  I 
amtroubled  w  ith  disease  among  my  poultry  I 
shall  investigate  it.as  I  would  in  my  practice. be- 
cause opportunities  for  post-mortems  will  not  be 
denied  by  the  friends  of  the  disease.  Many  of 
the  remedies  proposed  for  diseases  of  poultry 
seem  as  absurd  as  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
two  or  three  centuries  ago;  in  fact,  it  is  a  won- 
der, considering  the  treatment,  that  the  fowls 
survive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disease-.  1  see, 
however,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  your  ex- 
cellent journal,  is.  like  your  books,  a  'come  let 
us  reason  together'  as  man  to  man.  not  an  abso- 
lute dictum,  but  a  reasonable  reason  for  everv- 
thing  I  suppose  you  are  fully  aware  of  rlie 
researches  of  Pasteur  in  chicken  cholera,  and 
malignant  pustule  of  cattle?  Have  any  of  his 
innoculations  been  tried  in  this  country?  It  is 
only  recently  that  I  have  become  interested  in 
poultry,  hence  my  access  to  journals  have  been 
recent  and  meagre."  [We  do  not  think  they 
have  been  tried  in  this  country. — Ed.] 

How  to  Feed. — F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville, 
Pa. — "I  now  feed  mostly  cut  clover  liav,  sea- 
soned with  ground  grain',  and  a  little  salt,  the 
same  as  for  cattle.  In  winter  I  cut  the  hay. 
scald  it  in  a  tub. throw  a  cover  over  the  tub,  and 
leave  the  mess  until  morning,  when  it  is  usually 
warm  enough  to  feed.  Had  I  known  of  this 
cheap  find  economical  mode  of  feeding  four 
years  ago  I  could  have  saved  $1000  in  food.  My 
hens  now  keep  in  better  health,  the  eggs  hatch 
well,  and  the  chicks  grow  fast.  With  a  clover 
diet  in. summer  and  a  clover  hay  diet  in  winter 
you  can  save  one-fourth  of  the  food,  and  will  not 
be  liable  to  get  your  hens  overfat.  I  also  have 
long  ago  battened  down  the  ventilators,  though 
I  once  thought  them  indispensable,  and  my 
foivls  are  free  from  disease  in  winter.  You  can 
feed  any  kind  of  ground  grain  you  wish,  but 
mix  it  w  ith  finely  chopped  clover,  and  your  hens 
will  have  almost  a  complete,  healthy,  and  in- 
vigorating egg  food."  [As  Mr.  Mortimer  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  importers  and  breeders 
in  this  country,  and  raises  several  thousand 
birds  annually," we  regard  the  above  as  valuable 
advice  to  our  readers.— Ed.] 

They  Gradually  Droop. 

The  hens  will  die,  and  that  too,  when  they  re- 
ceive the  best  of  care.  They  sometimes  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs,  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Scamman,  of 
Maine,  states  below: 
I  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you 

I  and  hope  you  will  reply  to  the  same  through  the 
columns  of  .your  valuable  paper.  I  have  a  pul- 
let that  has  been  gradually  losing  the  use  of 
her  legs  until  she  has  nowjalmost  lost  the  use  of 
them  entirely.  She  has  commenced  to  lay.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  ails  her.  and  if  there  is 

|  nothing  to  remedy  such  eases,  or  must  they  be 
killed  while  in  such  condition,  or  linger  along 

I  and  finally  die.  This  is  my  second  case  this 
season,  t  know  of  others  in  this  vicinity.  Now 
do  not  say  "Douglass  Powders,"  as  I  do  not  use 
them,  or  any  thing  like  them.  My  hens  have 
dry  quarters  and  a  good  run.  Have  gravel,  oys- 
ter shells,  pounded  "crockery,  etc.  My  feed'  is 
shorts,  fine  feed  and  meal  and  waste'  from  the 
table  in  mornings,  and  corn,  oats  and  wheat  at 
night.  I  only  feed  corn  about  twice  a  week.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  feed  to  cause  such  a  com- 
plaint? 'if  I  hill  such  a  hen  while  she  eats  well 
and  seems  to  be  in  good  condition,  would  she  be 
fit  for  the  table? 

This  time  it  is  the  male  that  is  too  fat  and 
heavy.  When  hens  lose  the  use  of  their  legs 
from  no  apparent  cause  remove  the  male,  and 
they  will  soon  recover.  Many  hens  are  found 
dead,  from  causes  of  the  same  kind,  and  they 
show  no  signs  of  the  trouble.  Such  hens  are  fit 
for  the  table  if  killed  when  lame,  if  they  are 
otherwise  well,  but  they  only  require  to  be 
placed  in  a  quiet  location  for  a  few  days  in  order 
to  recover. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Dampness  on  the  Walls. 

DR.  W.  J.  OWSLEY,  DARLINGTON,  IND. 

I  read  with  much  interest,  Mr.  George  Curtis' 
letter  on  the  above  subject,  in  the  April  Poul- 
try Keeper.  This  subject  is  of  much  import- 
ance to  every  breeder  of  fowls,  for  fowls  cannot 
thrive  in  damp  quarters,  either  summer  or  win- 
ter. The  best  plan  I  have  ever  tried  to  keep  a 
poultry  house  dry  and  warm  is  to  line  the  side 
with  tarred  paper,  and  place  loose  boards  or 
fence  rails,  overhead,  and  fill  the  loft  with  chart', 
(clover  chaff  is  better).  It  absorbs  all  the 
dampness  arising  from  the  expired  air  of  the 
fowls,  keeps  the  house  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  the  chaff  is  ready  to  pack  eggs  in  for  ship- 
ping in  the  spring.  The  great  secret  of  success- 
nil  poultry  raising  is  to  keep  the  houses  and 
runs  dry  and  clean,  breed  from  vigorous, 
healthy  ancestors,  (witli  a  frequent  introduction 
of  new  blood),  and  keep  up  a  continued  war- 
fare against  the  lice.  Sprinkle  the  houses  every 
two  weeks  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  This  not  only  destroys  the  vermin,  but  is 
the  best  disinfectant  that  can  be  used.  It  de- 
stroys the  germs  or  bacteria  that  produces 
cholera,  gapes,-  and  other  infectious  diseases 
among  fowls.  Buy  vou  a  bee  smoker,  and  a  few 
pounds  of  long  green  tobacco,  and,  when 
a  hen  hatches  her  brood,  put  the  little 
chicks  in  a  basket,  cover  them  over,  and 
give  them  a  thorough  smoking  with  tobacco. 
Treat  the  old  hen  to  a  dose  in  like  manner.  The 
tobacco  will  make  the  little  fellows  drunk,  but 
will  not  injure  them.  This  proceedure  will  kill 
every  louse  and  does  it  immediately.  If'they  are 
very  lousy  you  will  find  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
lined  with  them  after  smoking  them.  Three 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil 
is  a  good  remedy  to  kill  lice.  Put  a  little  on  the 
top  of  heads  and  under  the  wings.  Avoid  doc- 
toring your  fowls  unless  they  are  sick. 


Turning  Eggs  in  Incubator. 

J.  E.NORWOOD,  SYKESVILLE,  md. 
I  am  a  reader  of  vour  valuable  paper,  and  get 
much  information  from  it.  I  am  young  in  the 
poultry  business,  having  commenced  in  March 
last.  I  have  over  200  nice  chicks  raised  from  a 
fifty  egg  machine  and  a  brooder  of  my  own 
make.  I  have  never  lost  a  single  chick.  I  now 
have  a  Monarch  machine,  of  600  egg  capacity. 
I  set  it  full  on  May  15th,  and  have  thrown  out 
over  a  hundred  infertile  eggs.  I  expect  a  good 
hatch  of  the  remainder.  I  am  just  building  a 
broiler  house,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  wish 
to  build  on  a  hill  side  I  will  try  to  give  you  the 
plan.  My  special  object  in  writing  you  was  that 
I  notice  in  your  paper  of  several  persons  who 
want  to  know  how  to  turn  eggs  without  using 
the  extra  travs.  I  have  had  ho  trouble  of  turn- 
ing my  eggs.  If  the  trays  are  full,  lay  out  one 
row  at  the  end,  then  spread  vour  hands  out  flat 
on  the  eggs,  press  gently  (on  as  many  as  -you 
can  cover  at  once)  and  draw  your  hanus  to  you, 
rolling  the  eggs  over,  jctepeat  this  until  all  the 
eggs  are  turned.  It  is  very  simple  and  I  usually 
turn  600  eggs  in  ten  minutes.  After  you  test 
them  and  take  out  the  infertile  eggs,  you  always 
have  an  empty  space  to  commence  with,  and 
with  much  less  lahor  than  turning  the  trays 
over,  and  less  liable  to  break  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  so  exact  in  turning  every 
egg  completely  over.  If  some  rolled  partly  over 
I  believe  the  result  will  be  equally  as  good. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  plans  or 
methods  you  can  favor  us  with.— Ed.] 


Raising  Geese. 

SUBSCRIBER,  LAKE,  ILL. 

I  notice  that  one  of  your  subscribers  asks  for 
information  in  reaard  to  raising  geese.  I  have 
been  experimenting  in  the  hatching  of  geese 
and  between  chickens  and  geese,  and  I  give  you 
the  result  of  mv  experience:  I  set  seven  fertile 
geese  eggs,  of  the  Embden  breed,  under  a  Light 
Brahma  hen  of  8L4  pounds  weight,  and  nine  eggs 
of  the  same  breed  under  an  Embden  goose,  of  17 
pounds  weight,  at  the  same  time.  The  eggs 
under  the  hen  all  died  in  the  shell,  while  those 
under  the  goose  hatched  out  seven  of  the  nine, 
and  the  goose  has  brought  them  along  very 
nicely.  I  noticed  during  the  time  they  were 
hatching  that  while  the  hen  left  her  nest  to  feed 
and  water,  I  had  to  cover  her  eggs  to  retain  the 
heat  in  them  when  she  was  off  the  nest,  while 
those  of  the  goose  was  covered ;  that  is,  that 
when  the  goose  got  off  her  nest  she  always  threw 
some  loose  straw  and  hay,  with  her  beak,  over 
her  eggs,  to  keep  them  warm  till  she  pot  back  to 
her  nest  again.  I  think  that  the  shell  of  the 
goose  egg  is  thicker,  and  the  chicken,  not  being 
as  heavy  as  the  goose,  nas  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  as  it  does  not 
contain  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  a  goose. 
You  can  give  the  result  of  these  remarks  to  your 
subscribers,  or  fire,  this  in  the  waste  basket 
where  it  belongs,  only  if  you  do  conclude  to  give 
it,  just  sign  it  subscriber,  instead  of  my  name, 
not  that  I  care  so  much  about  it  only  it  makes 
considerable  corresponding. 


"Blood  Tells." 


E.  M.  S.  MOTT.  NORWICH,  CANADA. 

In  the  May  number  of  Poultry  Keeper  I  no- 
tice an  article  from  Mr.  W .  H.  Rudd's  circular 
comparing  the  merits  of  high-priced  thorough- 
bred ducks  with  common  "scrubs."  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  Mr.  Rudd's  figures  have 
proved  interesting  to  your  readers,  and  as  "fig- 
ures don't  lie,"  probably  the  following  will  also 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper:  Dobbs  and  Teeters, neighboring  farm- 
ers, make  up  their  minds  that  this  "fancy"  vs. 
"scrub"  business,  as  regards'ducks  needs  a  test. 
Dobbs  is  very  enthusiastic  about  his  scrub 
ducks  (not  'scrub"  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  they  are  just  the  "common  mixed  breed"). 
He  has  ten  ducks  and  two  drakes,  which,  by 
the  way,  strayed  to  his  place  last  summer. 
Dobbs  did  not  know  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Their  owner  might  have  had  "a  cork  leg,"  etc., 
for  all  Dobbs  knew.  The  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness is  Dobbs  did  not  try  very  hard  to  find  their 
owner.  Teeters,  he  was  in  for  "fancy  stock." 
He  had  quite  a  bank  account,  therefore  was  not 
afraid  of  putting  a  little  money  in  his  ducks. 
He  purchased  ten  ducks  and  two  drakes,  and 
paid  $60  for  them.  Of  course  Dobbs  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  $60  clean  start 
of  Teeters  at  the  commencement  of  their  "test." 
Dobbs  calls  on  Teeters,  the  last  week  in  March, 
"and  finds  him  busy  dressing  his  ducklings  for 
market."  They  are  six  weeks  old,  and  weigh 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  per  pair,  and 
"are  going  like  hot  cakes"  at  80  cents,  or  up- 
wards, per  pound.  Dobbs  "can  hardly  credit  his 
senses,"  for  his  ducks  have  only  been  laying  for 
a  few  days.  He  gets  only  from  one  to  three  eggs 
per  day,  while  Teeters  gets  from  nine  to  ten. 
Dobbs  cannot  make:  his  ducklings  grow  like 
Teeters',  and  at  six  weeks  old,  when  Teeters'  of 
the  same  age  average  six  pounds  each,  Dobbs' 
do  not  weigh  over  a  pound  each.  Dobbs  "can- 
not sell  them,  etc."  At  last  he  coaxes  them  up 
to  four  or  five  pounds  per  pair,  and  "resolves  to 
kill  them,  etc."  He  is  offered  eight  cents  per 
pound  by  a  commission  merchant,  and  Dobbs 
accepts  the  offer.  Two  months  later  he  has  an- 
other lot,  which  he  disposes  of  at  the  same  price, 
"and  this  winds  up  his  summer's  work."  Dobbs 
figures  up  the  matter  to  see  the  result,  viz: 
hatched  four  times,  raised  on  an  average  twelve 
ducklings  each  time,  which  equals  48  ducklings, 
weighing  120  pounds;  receipts  $9.60.  He  keeps 
them  so  long  that  their  food  costs  him  $100;  ex- 
pense of  dressing  $1-1:  total  cost  $114;  total  loss 
$104.40.  Dobbs  "still  has  his  breeding  stock  left," 
but  swears  that  he  will  shoot  their  original  own- 
er "on  sight."  Dobbs  now  calls  on  Teeters. 
The  result  of  Teeters'  labors  is  as  follows:  He 
has  had  24  hatches,  fcur  days  apart,  and  24 
sales  "at  similar  intervals."  The  first  eight  sales 
averaged  40  ducklings  each  or  320  ducklings, 
weighing  six  pounds  each,  1920  pounds,  at  80 
cents,  $1,536.  The  next  eight  sales  averaged  60 
ducklings  each,  2880  pounds  at  50  cents,  $1,440. 
The  last  eight  hatches  "averaged  the  same," 
but  the  price  was  only  40  cents,  and  amounted 
to  only  $1,152,  total  receipts  $4,128.  He  tells. 
Dobbs  "that  had  he  been  properly  situated"  he 
could  have  raised  all  those  ducks  for  $50.  "But, 
working  as  he  did  to  much  disadvantage,"  they 
cost  him  about  100  per  cent,  "more  than  they 
otherwise  would."  His  expenses  amounted  in 
all  to  $70,  which  leaves  him  a  clear  profit  of  $4,- 
058.  "And  his  original  breeding  stock,  which 
have  done  so  well,  he  values  much  more  than 
they  cost  him."  Teeters  says  that  he  is  convinced 
that  there  is  money  in  ducks,  and  he  will  spend 
all  his  money  in  buying  more  stock  next  season. 


Operating  on  a  Broken  Down  Hen. 

I".  H.  PETTS,  WARSAW,  MO. 

In  your  Mav  issue  I  notice  Mr.  Hall,  under  the 
head  of  "Breaking  Down."  describes  the  symp- 
toms of  .a  hen  in  our  yards,  about  ten  days  ago. 
She  was  a  Black  Spanish,  and  for  two  weeks  she 
drooped  around  all  the  time,  getting  larger  be- 
hind. She  would  get  on  the  nest  three  or  font 
times  daily,  and  when  off  of  it  she  would  cluck. 
Finally  I  concluded  that  I  would  kill  or  cure 
her,  so  I  caught  her,  and  run  a  small  knife  blade 
into  the  enlarged  place,  about  the  middle,  just 
below  the  egg  passage.  Over  a  quart  of  clear 
water  run  out,  she  grew  better,  and  now  is  per- 
fectly well.  I  pronounced  it  dropsy.  The  hen  did 
not  bleed,  and  there  is  no  danger  in  the  opera- 
tion. Success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
Jacobs. 


Preserving  Eggs. 


Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Baltimore,  kindly  sends 
us  his  method  for  preserving  eggs,  and  in  so  do- 
ing describes  how  to  prevent  the  yolk  from  ad- 
hering to  the  shell.  He  says : 

"I  want  to  give  you  my  method  for  keeping 
eggs,for  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  processes.and 
have  found  none  that  kept  eggs  with  less  dete- 
rioration from  the  fresh  state  than  the  following 
method:  Take  a  stone-ware  vessel,  (earthen 
will  not  answer  on  account  of  its  porous  nature) 
or  clean  half  barrel,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  com- 


mon salt,  two  inches  deep ;  then  place  the  eggs 
with  big  end  down,  close  together,  but  not  touch- 
ing; cover  by  carefully  sprinkling  salt  between, 
and  cover  the  eggs  about  1%  inches  deep.  Then 
proceed  with  the  next  layer  in  the  same  way. 
The  large  end  of  the  egg  is  where  the  air  sack 
or  bubble,  is,  and  by  placing  it  dotvn,  the  con- 
tents of  the  shell  hold  it  in  place  and  prevent  it 
from  expanding,  and  also,  to  a  much  greater 
degree,  will  prevent  the  yolk  from  settling  to 
the  shell.  Careful  experiments  showed  me 
what  an  astonishing  difference  there  is  in  eggs 
kept,  even  on  a  hole-bored  shelf,  with  little  or 
big  ends  down." 

He  lias,  by  careful  experiment,discovered  that 
by  keeping  eggs  with  the  large  ends  down  quite 
a  difference  will  exist  in  the  keeping,  qualities 
compared  with  other  methods.  Mr.  Brown  is 
an  old  breeder,  is  well  known,  and  his  ex- 
perience is  valuable. 


Questions  Answered. 

A  subscriber  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  asks  a 
few  questions,  which,  though  unimportant  to 
some,  the  answers  to  which  may  be  valuable  to 
others.  He  says : 

1.  Do  thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ever  get 
broody?  I  have  some  as  pure  as  any  body's, and  ■ 
two  of  them  want  to  set. 

2.  Do  pure  bred  Buff  Cochins  ever  have  black 
or  dark  feathers  in  their  tails?  Does  it  disqualify 
them? 

3.  My  Hollis  dressed  meat  ferments,  and  spoils 
after  opening  can  before  I  can  feed  it  all,  can  you 
suggest  a  preventive  for  it  during  the  hot  sea- 
son? 

1.  Yes ;  Leghorns  will  become  broody,  espec- 
ially if  confined  and  highly  fed. 

2.  Not  black,  but  the  tail  may  be  a  dark  chest- 
nut, or  bronzy  chestnut  mixed  with  black. 

3.  Subject  the  meat  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur,  in  a  close  box,  for  15  minutes,  and  it 
will  keep  any  length  of  time. 


Raising  Capons. 

A  lady  reader  at  Woodside,Ill.,asks  as  follows 
regarding  capons,  and  as  others  are  interested 
we  present  her  letter  below.  She  says : 

"I  live  near  Springfield,  111.  Ami  too  far 
west  to  make  it  profitable  raising  capons  for  the 
eastern  market?  Why  is  it  there  is  no  great  de- 
mand for  capons  in  the  Chicago  market?  Will 
chickens  hatched  the  first  of  July,  and  capon- 
ized  at  the  proper  time,  and  fed  well  be  ready 
for  market  by  the  first  of  April?  Breeders  tell 
me  ducklings  will  do  no  good  after  the  warm 
weather  sets  in.  Why  is  it  ?" 

We  cannot  see  why  a  demand  should  not  ex- 
ist in  Chicago  for  them.  They  can  be  shipped 
East  by  express.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  pay 
to  hatch  chicks  as  late  as  July  for  capons.  The 
statement  regarding  ducklings  is  without  foun- 
dation. 


Trouble  With  a  Perfect  Hatcher. 

One  who  has  failed  with  the  machine,  so  far  as 
satisfaction  is  concerned,  desires  more  light, 
and  we  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  assist,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  tried  the  Perfect,  by 
writing  us.  The  writer  says: 

"I  would  like  to  inquire  of  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  what  is  the  proper 
temperature  to  run  a  Perfect  Hatcher  Incubator. 
I  have  run  mine  from  102°  to  104°.  The  chickens 
are  formed,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them 
succeed  in  coming  out  of  the  shell.  Are  there 
any  particular  directions  about  the  moisture  for 
this  machine?  I  have  the  water  pans  filled  all 
the  time.  The  chicks  that  hatch  seem  perfectly 
healthy  and  come  out  the  twentieth  clay.  I  put  in 
twenty  duck  eggs  and  after  waiting  a  couple  of 
days  beyond  the  time  when  they  weredue.I  broke 
the  eggs  and  found  nineteen  perfectly  formed 
ducks,  looking  as  if  just  ready  to  come  out  of  the 
shell,  but  not  one  alive.  I  think  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  way  it  was  run  the  last 
day  or  two." 

In  the  first  place,  as  ducklings  go  a  week 
longer  than  chicks,  in  hatching,  the  heat  in  the 
eggs  varies,  being  affected  by  the  animal  heat. 
If  the  duckling  has  a  week  more  to  remain  than 
the  chick  its  bodily  temperature  may  be  as  low 
at  three  weeks  as  the  chick  at  two  weeks. 
Hence  we  believe  it  a  mistake  to  hatch  hens' 
eggs  and  ducks'  eggs  together.  The  double- 
decked  Perfect  Hatcher  requires  the  eggs  to  be 
put  on  the  top  trays  ten  or  twelve  days,  (then 
lowered  to  bottom  trays)  before  the  second  lot 
goes  in.  We  know  no  directions  forthe  machine 
other  than  those  sent  by  the  makers.  AVe  do  not 
like  the  machine,  and  have  perhaps  much  to 
learn  regarding  it. 
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How  to  Mate  Barred  P.  Rocks  to  get 
Show  Birds. 

This  breed  is  one  that  though  very  popular 
but  few  breeders  are  able  to  mate  them  so  as  to 
produce  exhibition  birds  of  a  high  quality.  I 

■  "will  endeavor  to  state  my  views  on  the  subject. 
Now  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  many  breeders  of 
P.  Rocks  who  are  lovers  of  the  breed  and  en- 
thusiastic fanciers  are  yet  unable  to  tell  when 

i  they  have  really  fine  birds.  This  faculty  of 
carrying  the  out-line  in  shape  and  color  is  very 
essential  to  the  breeder  in  breeding  for  the 
show  room,  and  he  should  be  able  to  tell  a  high 
scoring  bird  at  a  mere  glance  if  he  would  be  a 
successful  breeder  and  exhibitor. 

In  selecting  your  breeders  the  first  requisite  is 
strong  constitution,  and  great  activity.  Did 
you  ever  notice  that  some  one  of  your  hens  was 
far  more  spry  and  active  than  the  others?  For 
instance  on  a  cold  and  stormy  day  you  would 
see  her  out  picking  around,  when  the 
others  would  stay  housed  up.  Put  that 
hen  down  as  a  dandy  breeder,  her  chicks 
will  look  like  her  when  developed.  Never  breed 
either  a  male  or  female  that  is  lazy  or  sleepy. 
Of  all  things  avoid  an  awkward  or  sleepy  male. 
They  are  no  good  on  earth.  Breed  a  male  that 
has  lots  of  style  about  him— the  more  the  better 
— full  breast  and  whose  hackle  will  lay  in  the 
middle  of  his  back  as  he  stands  erect.  He  must 

;  stand  square  on  his  legs,  and  must  walk  grace- 
fully. Keep  clear  of  these  pacing  Plvmouth  Rock 
roosters.  He  should  be  stylish  and  graceful  in 
his  carriage  as  a  dancing  master.  Your  breeder 
should  be  always  be  spoiling  for  a  fight ;  the 
fuller  of  fight  the  better.  Such  a  bird  will  trans- 
mit his  qualities  to  his  offspring  every  time.  In 

-■a  word  his  cockerels  will  look  like  him.  With  a 
male  such  as  I  have  described  and  a  female  of 
great  spryness  and  constitution  you  can't  fail 
to  get  chicks  that  will  have  fine  physical  devel- 
opment and  in  shape  will  resemble  their  pa- 
rents. To  get  fine  color  in  Plymouth  Rocks  the 
first  requisite  is  clear  color.  Breed  no  cock  that 
has  brassy  or  straw  color,  and  no  hen  that  fades 

•  or  turns  brown.  Bright  clear  colors  are  what 
you  want. 

Mating  for  cockerels :  Male  entirely  free  from 
"brassy  or  straw  color,  dark,  darker  than  stand- 
;  ard  color  rather  than  lighter,  the  barring  narrow 

-  and  distinct,  colors  not  running  together  or  into 
each  ether,  with  good  bar  on  tip  of  feathers: 

-  saddle  feathers  long  and  abundant.  Females, 
the  darker  the  better,  so  she  don't  have  the  blue 
or  metallic  color  and  her  barring  is  distinct ; 
colors  not  run  together.  Very  dark  hens  are 
apt  to  have  colors  blended  or  run  together. 
Keep  clear  of  this.  Barring  must  be  distinct  as 
possible.  If  your  birds  are  right  in  other  respects, 

•  this  mating  can't  fail  to  give  you  lots  of  cockerels 
of  fine  show  color. 

Mating  for  Pullets:  Male  light  in  color  as  pos- 
sible -so  barring  goes  to  the  skin.  No  matter 
howfamt  the  barring  is  so  you  can  see  it.  Bar- 
ring straight  across,  not  zig-zag.  Light  bars 
wide,  not  narrow,  the  wider  the  better.  Distinct 
dark  bar  on  tip  of  feather.  Females,  Light  in 
color  as  possible,  the  lighter  the  better.  Distinct 
bar  on  tip  of  feather.  From  this  mating  you  will 
get  light  eolored  pullets. 

Your  success  with  either  mating  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  antecedents  of  your  breeders. 
A  dark  hen  in  mating  such  %s  described  for 
cockerel,  whose  sire  was  a  light  colored  bird, 
will  be  apt  to  breed  light  colored  males,  but  if 
her  sire  was  a  dark  bird,  as  also  her  dam,  she 
will  breed  dark  chicks.  I  know  some  breeders 
.advocate  the  same  mating  to  produce  both  sexes 
in  perfection,  but  it  won't  work.  Such  mating 
will  produce  females  entirely  too  dark  and  if 
kept  up  will  turn  out  females  almost  dead  black. 
To  secure  a  large  percentage  of  fine  colored 
birds  of  both  sexes  we  claim  it  can't  be  accom- 
plished short  of  two  matings.— Cor.  Poultry 
Chum. 


Disease  of  Poultry. 

Professor  Woodroffe  Hill  contributes  to  Poul- 
try (London)  some  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  and  experiments  with  diseases  of  fowls. 
He  says,  in  reference  to  the  seemingly  inexpli- 
cable death  of  thousands  of  chicks,  especially 
incubator-hatched  ones,  that  the  post-mortem 
examinations  made  by  him  prove  death  to  be 
the  result  in  most  instances,  of  pulmonary  con- 
densation. This  is  congenital  non-expansion  of 

■  the  air-cells.  Birds  of  scrofulous  taint,  or  in- 
bred, are  the  most  frequent  victims.  Jaundice 
often  exists  with  the  latter  condition.  The 
chicks  are  weak,  drowsy  and  droopy.  Strength 
may  sometimes  be  regained  by  placing  the  af- 

;  f  ected  ones  in  a  warm  equable  temperature,  and 
administering  small  doses  of  port  wine.  A  spot 
•  of  tincture  of  bark,  or  quinine,  may  be  benefi- 

■  cial,  as  the  chick  improves.  Pulmonary  conden- 
sation often  appears  as  an  associate  or  sequel  of 
bronchitis,  and  therefore  stimulants,  tonics,  and 
nourishing  foods  are  demanded. 

Mineral  or  calcareous  degeneration  is  fre- 
quently found  in  autopsies.  One  Minorca  cock 
was  literally  coated  through  all  internal  organs 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  The  cause  of  this 
disease  is  obscure  and  Professor  Hill  is  not  pre- 
pared to  explain  it,  or  to  give  a  remedy  at  pres- 
ent. 

Splenic  disease  is  found  most  frequently  in 
i  warm  climates.  The  treatment  consists  of  ton- 


ics and  nourishing  foods.  Bark  and  bromide  of 
potassium  are  useful.  A  dry,  bracing  atmos- 
phere is  essential  to  relief. 

The  liver  is  more  frequently  ruptured  than 
any  other  organ.  Abdominal  contusions  some- 
times occasion  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  usually  followed  by  peri- 
tonitis. These  contusions  are  caused  by  fright, 
blows,  etc.  W  arm  fomentations  and  poultices 
may  be  applied  with  some  success,  but  as  a  rule 
such  injuries  are  fatal. 


Right,  as  Usual. 

" Poidtry  and  Pet  comes  out  flat-footed  thus  : 
There  is  not  a  journal  published  that  desires  to 
accommodate  the  general  public  more  than  ours, 
but  there  is  one  thing  we  intend  to  stop  doing, 
and  that  right  now.  We  shall  not  print  any 
more  long-winded  awards.  We  do  this  in  justice 
to  our  advertisers,  first ;  and  second  in  justice  to 
ourselves.  We  have  no  objection  to  publishing 
the  winnings  of  our  advertisers.  We  shall 
take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  class 
of  persons  will  declare  us  selfish.  And  so 
we  are,  no  doubt,  but  this  selfishness  will  be 
found  beneficial  to  those  who  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  publish  a  journal.  Again,  we  are  com- 
nelled  to  do  this  to  head  off  a  class  of  deadheads 
who  will  never  advertise  so  long  as  they  can  get 
their  winnings  published  free  of  charge.  Not 
infrequently  we  have  asked  men  to  advertise 
with  us.  and  they  have  smilingly  replied,  'Oh, 
it's  no  use ;  my  winnings  will  be  published  in  all 
the  journals  anyhow,  and  I  don't  need  to 
advertise.'  Another  says,  T  consider  that 
the  best  advertising  I  can  get  is  to  have  my 
winnings  published  in  the  show  lists.'  Still  an- 
other had  the  audacity  to  sayjthatit  is  those  who 
do  not  win  a  great  many  premiums  that  do  the 
most  of  the  advertising.  It  is  just  such  persons 
as  these  that  we  propose  to  head  off,  and  if  they 
want  their  winnings  published  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  them.  To  those  who  advertise  with  us 
we  willingly  grant  the  use  of  our  columns  free 
for  their  winnings.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of 
business  with  us,  and  we  shall  adhere  strictly  to 
our  position. '  " 


The  Poultry  Coops. 

A  coop  ten  feet  square  will  accommodate 
twenty-five  fowls  if  the  roosts  are  well  arranged 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  If  the  floor  is  of 
boards,  it  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  rats 
cannot  get  under  it.  If  the  floor  be  sprinkled 
with  dry  dry  earth  or  sand  after  it  is  swept  out 
with  a  broom,  which  should  be  done  every 
day,  the  fowls  will  beep  healthy  and  be  free 
from  disease.  A  good  coop  may  be  made  ten 
feet  square,  eight  feet  high  at  the  back  and 
three  or  four  feet  at  the  front,  the  rear  of 
the  coop,  which  should  face  the  south,  hav- 
ing a  greenhouse  sash,  three  feet  by  six,  on 
the  top.  Such  a  coop  will  cost  as  follows: 
Sash,  ready  glazed,  $3;  300  feet  of  lumber 
for  floor  and  sides,  $6;  roof,  about  $4  (shin- 
gles) ;  total  $13.  This  does  not  include  labor, 
and  may  cost  less  in  some  places  for  material. 
The  nests  should  be  of  boxes,  separate,  so  as  to 
be  easily  taken  out  for  cleaning.  A  good  white- 
washing should  be  given  the  coop  at  least  once 
a  month.  If  confined  in  yards  the  fowls  should 
be  given  exercise  by  throwing  the  hard  food  in- 
to leaves  in  order  to  make  them  scratch.  Spade 
the  yards  up  occasionally,  which  turns  under 
the  filth  and  purifies  them.  Cleanliness  is  the 
best  medicine  that  can  be  given  for  warding  off 
disease. 


What  Makes  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell. 

The  reasons  for  the  loss  of  chicks  dying  in  the 
shell  are  too  numerous  to  be  known,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  the  cause.  Neither  the  hen  nor 
the  incubator  fails  to  lose  chicks  in  that  manner. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  causes:  • 

Eggs  from  immature  pullets;  cock  too  fat; 
hens  too  fat ;  hens  beginning  to  moult :  shells  of 
eggs  too  thick ;  cock  with  frosted  comb :  cock  in- 
active;  feeding  highly  seasoned  food;  lack  of 
exercise  of  hens ;  exposing  the  eggs  just  when 
the  chicks  are  coining  out ;  lack  of  bulky  food 
for  hens;  natural  weakness  of  parents:  in-breed- 
ing; lack  of  vigor  in  male;  inherent  lack  of 
vitality  in  chicks ;  too  close  and  persistent  sit- 
ting by  the  hen,  thus  overheating  the  eggs :  hens 
once  affected  with  roup  ;  cockerel  not  matured. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  causes.  If  eggs  are 
collected  from  all  sources  (as  is  done  for  incu- 
bators) it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  avoid  se- 
curing eggs  that  will  allow  chicks  to  develop, 
but  which  cannot  get  out.  To  know  the  exact 
cause  of  failure,  in  each  ease,  is  too  much  for 
any  living  human  being. 


Yermin  on  Fowls. 

In  the  long  catalogue  of  questions  about  car- 
ing for  fowls,  says  a  correspondent  of  Farm  and 
Ro.nch,  I  suppose  this  question  is  propounded 
more  frequently  than  any  other,  at  this  season 
of  the  year  especially:  "What  do  vou  do  for 
lice  on  your  chickens  ?"  The  fact  is' until  this 
season  I  have  never  had  vermin  of  any  kind  in  j 
my  yards,  and  simply  because  I  have  never 


failed  to  use  precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
them,  by  the  free  use  of  coal  tar  sprinkled  over 
the  perches  and  about  the  coops.  A  short  period 
of  neglect  developed  them  in  two  broods,  from 
which  they  were  effectually  removed  by  the  use 
of  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid.  Since  then  I  hare 
seen  the  same  remedy  recommended  by  a  West- 
ern breeder  who  gives  these  proportions:  Flour 
of  sulphur,  five  pounds ;  carbolic  acid  (liquid), 
one  drachm.  Rub  the  acid  in  the  sulphur  thor- 
oughly with  a  small  paddle,  and  apply  through 
the  fluff  and  feathers  of  the  hen  with  the  hand, 
and  it  will  effectually  remove  all  kinds  of  vermin 
from  your  fowls.  It  is  thoroughly  effectual,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  safe  application,  as  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  hatching  of  eggs  or  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  chicks. 


Late  Hatched  Chicks. 

Why  is  it  that  chicks  hatched  late  do  not 
thrive  as  well  as  those  that  come  earlier,  says  a 
correspondent.  The  reason  is  that  when  the 
earlier  chicks  come  the  weather  is  cold  and  they 
receive  more  care.  Another  reason  is  that  in  the 
early  spring  but  little  grass  is  up  and  the  ground 
is  clean,  the  chicks  not  getting  wet  so  easily. 
Cold  does  not  injure  young  chicks  in  winter  or 
spring  as  much  as  the  damp  grass  in  summer. 
Dampness  is  fatal  to  young  chicks,  even  in  the 
month  of  July.  It  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  chicks  look  drooped  at  first,  but  about  the 
next  day  the  bowels  will  show  indications  of 
being  disordered,  and  the  chick  will  appear  as 
if  having  been  wet  and  partially  dried,  though 
the  true  ailment  is  cold  in  the  bowels.  The  best 
remedy  is  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  to  each 
dozen  of  chicks,  in  soft  food,  if  they  will  cat. and 
if  they  refuse,  mix  with  a  little  milk  two  or 
three  drops  of  castor  oil  for  each  chick,  and 
pour  down  the  throat.  It  is  the  best  to  prevent 
summer  sickness  among  chickens  by  keeping 
them  perfectly  dry,  give  green  food  cut  up  fine, 
have  shade,  clean  water,  gravel,  and  feed 
regularly.  • 


Water  for  Chicks. 

Not  long  since  a  breeder  made  known  that  he 
raised  chicks  without  allowing  them  water  at 
all,  and  the  theory  was  at  once  accepted  by  those 
who  give  greater  importance  to  the  opinions  of 
some  one  who  divulges  a  theory  than  to  what 
their  own  considerations  should"  teach.  We  be- 
came foolish  for  once  and  tried  it.  Common 
sense  should  have  taught  that  water  is  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  soften  the  food,  to  make 
blood  and  to  assist  in  performing  digestion  and 
furnishing  additional  oxygen  to  that  derived 
from  the  air.  The  eagerness  with  which  the 
little  things  seized  the  opportunity  when  water 
was  presented  to  them  dispelled  all  intentiohs  of 
trying  the  "no  water"  theory  again.  In  fact, 
young  chicks  drink  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  should  have  plenty  of  it,  clean  and  pure, 
and  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  depriving 
them  of  what  nature  demands,  it  arises  from 
giving  them  water  under  circumstances  that 
cause  them  to  get  M  et,  or  the  water  dirty,  but  if 
given  in  drinking  fountain::  which  prevent  the 
chicks  getting  into  it,  let  them  have  all  they 
wish. 


The  Moguls  of  the  Poultry  Interests. 

Next  winter  a  few  "life  members"  of  what  is 
known  as  the  American  Poultry  Association  will 
meet  and  lay  down  the  laws  of  all  the  breeders 
and  poultrymen  of  the  United  States.  These 
men  represent  no  one  but  themselves.  They  are 
not  elected,  have  no  constituency,  and  recognize 
no  authority  higher  than  their  own.  At  their 
annual  meetings  they  are  fortunate  to  have  two 
dozen  members  present:  which,  however, is  just 
what  they  desire,  as  they  aim  to  hold  tha  power 
now  in  their  hands.  Their  strong  hold  is  in  the 
fact  that  while  they  will  allow  anybody  to  join, 
the  expense  of  attending  the  meetings  prevents 
the  consummation  of  a  professed  object  which 
they  ardently  desire  not  to  see  fulfilled.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  the  breeders  of  the  United 
States  be  organized  into  associations,  from 
which  delegates  may  be  sent  to  a  national  body, 
to  which  proposition  the  life  members  are  stren- 
uously objecting,  as  their  seats  would  become 
vacant, and  they  may  fail  of  an  elect  ion.  No  body 
of  men  has  more  power  over  the  interests  of  any 
great  industry  than  these  men. 


Three  Broods  from  Two  Hens. 

This  is  done  by  using  several  hens  that  are  in- 
clined to  sit  at  the  same  time.  Put  ten  eggs 
under  a  hen,  especially  in  winter.  You  will  thus 
have  thirty  eggs  under  three  hens.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  test  them,  throwing  out  every  egg 
that  will  not  hatch.  You  may  have,  say  twenty 
good  eggs.  Place  them  under  two  hens,  and  be- 
gin the  deprived  hen  with  two  new  sitters,  re- 
peating the  process  at  the  end  of  another  week, 
care  being  taken  not  to  deprive  the  same  hen 
but  once.  By  this  plan  the  majority  of  the  hens 
will  be  four  weeks  instead  of  three  on  the  nests, 
and  nearly  all  the  eggs  will  hatch.  It  is  not  as 
cruel  as  making  theiri  stay  on  the  nest  six  weeks, 
to  hatch  two  broods,  whether  the  eggs  are  fer 
tile  or  not. 
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Incubators  or  Hens. 

The  incubator  is  one  of  the  greatest  inven- 
tions that  has  been  made,  no*  that  it  is  as  valu- 
able to  the  community  as  some  other  inventions, 
but  because  it  wrestles  with  the  problem  of  im- 
parting life.  Unfortunately  the  lot  of  the  incu- 
bator manufacturer  is  a  hard  one,  for  no  matter 
how  perfect  his  machine  may  be,  he  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  his 
patrons,  and  his  work  never  ends  with  the  sini- 
'ple  sale  of  a  machine,  as  is  the  case  with  other  in- 
ventors.If  he  sells  a  hundred  machines  to  a  hun- 
dred different  individuals  he  is  responsible  for 
all  the  peculiarities  of  not  only  the  purchasers 
.but  of  tlie  hens  owned  by  them.  Then,  again, 
the  majority  of  persons  expect  more  from  an  in- 
cubator than  from  a  hen,  and  will  quietly  accept 
loss  by  a  hen,  but  rebel  against  the  same  pro- 
portion of  work  performed  by  an  incubator. 

Hens  do  not  average  ten  chicks  from  thirteen 
eggs,  nor  do  they  raise  as  many  as  seven  chicks 
in  ten,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  Now, 
a  loss  of  three  chicks  from  ten  means  thirty 
chicks  in  every  one  hundred.  Such  loss  is  sel- 
dom noticed  for  the  reason  that  the  hen  loses 
one  to-day,  one  a  week  after,  and  another  later 
-on.  So  gradual  is  this  loss  that  the  hen  really 
receives  a  "vote  of  thauks"  for  raising  seven 
chicks  out  of  ten.  Now,  this  loss  in  a  brooder 
would  be  considered  an  appalling  calamity. 
Just  think  of  it— thirty  chicks  lost  out  of  a  hun- 
dred in  a  brooder.  It  is  awful.  Yet  the  "old 
lien*'  does  it  right  along,  and  she  often  loses  one- 
Jralf  of  her  chicks.  In  fact,  it  is  a  lucky  hen 
that  can  raise  one-half  of  her  brood  in  January 

Does  the  hen  do  any  better  when  she  hatches? 
Let  us  see.  You  gave  a  hen  13  eggs  and  she 
brought  off  13  lively  chicus.  Just  so,  but  does 
every  hen  do  as  well?  An  incubator  holding  100 
eggs  is  doing  the  work  of  eight  hens.  How  many 
chicks  will  eight  hens  hatch?  You  will  average 
them  at  ten  chicks  each,  which  makes  eighty 
chicks.  The  incubator  will  do  fully  as  well  with 
the  same  kind  of  eggs.  Then,  there  is  the  work 
to  be  done.  Eight  hens  must  have  eight  nests, 
and  they  must  be  separated,  or  they  will  get  on 
the  wrong  nests,  and  many  of  the  eggs  will  be 
broken.  One  or  two  of  them  may  refuse  to  stay 
on  the  nests  and  leave  their  eggs,  and  lice  must 
be  guarded  against  also.  These  eight  hens  must 
be  fed,  must  be  watered,  and  when  they  hatch 
out  eight  coops  and  places  must  be  provided  for 
as  many  hens  and  broods. 

But  suppose  the  incubator  holds  400  eggs.  How 
can  you  ever  compete  with  it  by  the  use  of  hens, 
for  to  equal  it  you  must  have  about  30  hens,  and 
30  nests,  30  coops,  30  feed  troughs,  and  thirty 
times  as  much  work.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
■feet  enough  eggs  from  your  own  flock  (the  eggs 
that  hatched  so  well  under  one  hen)  and  when 
they  come  off  some  of  them  will  bring  but  few 
chicks.  If  your  30  hens  are  Brahmas  or  Cochins 
you  will  not  only  lose  some  of  the  eggs  from  the 
large  feet  and  heavy  weight  of  the  hens,  but  a 
portion  of  the  chicks  will  be  crushed  as  well,  af- 
ter being  hatched.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  while  your  thirty  hens  are  incubating  they 
■will  lay  no  eggs,  and  by  the  time  they  begin  sit- 
ting and  finish  by  weaning  the  chicks,  you  will 
lose  about  1,000  eggs,  worth  in  winter  about  $25. 

Now  for  the  incubator.  How  is  it  usually 
managed.  How  are  you  to  get  400  eggs  Why, 
from  any  source  possible.  You  buy  a  few  here 
and  a  few  there,  and  then  you  take  all  there  is  at 
the  store.  In  so  doing  you  get  large  eggs,  small 
■eggs,  brown  eggs,  white  eggs,  fresh  eggs,  and 
stale  eggs.  You  have  all  sorts,  sizes,  ages,  and 
colors,  and  you  place  them  in  your  incubator. 
From  one  yard  you  buy  eggs,  and  perhaps  it 
contains  no  male,  or  he  is  frosted  on  the  comb 
and  wattles,  and,  of  course,  unserviceable.  In 
another  yard  the  hens  are  confined,  fed  on  corn, 
and  are  as  fat  as  seals.  In  another  yard  is  a 
male,  but  he  is  impotent.  In  another  yard  is  a 
lot  of  immature  pullets,  utterly  unfit  to  be 
mothers.  From  all  these  yards  you  get  your  400 
eggs,  no  two  of  them  perhaps  alike,  and  at  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  they  are  liable  to  be  chilled 
from  the  severe  cold,  and  you  look  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  three  weeks  for  your  400  chicks 
and  you  find  them  dead  in  the  shell  from  lacn  of 
vitality  in  the  parents,  or,  perhaps  the  larger 
number  of  the  eggs  infertile.  You  at  once  de- 
nounce the  incubator  and  style  it  a  fraud,  when, 
in  fact,  the  fault  is  away  back  in  the  yards  from 
which  the  eggs  came. 

Just,  about  this  time  a  hen  steals  her  nest  and 
hatches  every  chick  out.  This  increases  your 
anger  against  the  incubator,  for  you  reason  that 
if  the  hen  steals  her  nest  and  does  so  well,  the 
incubator  should  do  better.  But  stop,  friend, 
and  reason.  In  the  first  place  the  very  fact  that 
a  hen  steals  her  nest  indicates  that  she  is  at  lib- 
erty, and  is  not  confined  and  fed  exclusively  on 
corn.  Being  at  liberty  she  picks  up  a  portion  of 
her  food,  securing  a  variety,  and  is  in  the  full 
vigor  of  health,  while  nature  prompts  her  to  seek 
the  society  of  the  male  at  proper  periods.  She 
is  the  true  mother  of  every  chick.  As  she  laid 
all  the  eggs  every  chick  has  the  same  vitality, 
the  same  degree  of  strength,  and  if  one  hatches 
all  should  hatch,  because  the  eggs  are  uniform, 
and  the  chicks  alike.  But  after  you  find  her 
nest,  before  she  hatches,  if  you  will  put  her  eggs 
in  the  incubator,  and  give  her  some  of  the  eggs 
you  secured  from  all  sources,  you  will  find  that 
the  incubator  will  hatch  every  one  of  the  eggs 
shelayed  and  the  hen  will  fail  on  the  "pick-up" 
eggs. 


Another  difficulty  with  those  who  manage  in- 
cubators is  that  they  know  too  much.They  know 
more  than  the  man  who  made  the  machine,  and 
do  not  always  follow  directions.  Each  one  will 
have  some  whim,  or  make  some  fancied  remark- 
able discovery,  by  which  he  is  to  electrify  the 

oultry  world,  and  they  do  not  realize  that  they 

now  nothing  at  all  until  they  spoil  one  or  two 
hatches  (for  which  they  condemn  the  incubator) 
but  after  a  while  better  results  follow  and  the 
operator  is  somewhat  satisfied.  An  incubator 
has  no  brains.  Skill  is  necessary,  and  no  one 
should  expect  good  results  the  first  hatch,  as  it 
requires  time  to  learn  and  to  understand  not 
only  the  essential  details  necessary  with  the  in- 
cubator, but  for  the  eggs  and  the  kind  of  chicks 
expected.  The  real  skill  is  to  understand  the 
condition  of  the  hens  that  lay  the  eggs. 

The  yard  is  the  fountain  source.  All  mistakes 
made  there  will  be  repeated  in  the  machine. The 
mode  of  feeding,  the  age  of  the  hens,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  male,  and  severity  of  the  cold,  the 
condition  of  the  poultry  house,  the  period  of  col- 
lecting the  eggs,  and  the  breed  of  the  fowls,  are 
all  factors  that  enter  into  the  matter,  the  man- 
agement of  the  incubator  itself  being  but  a  sim- 
ple affair.  It  is  easier,  better,  cheaper,  surer, 
and  more  profitable  to  use  incubators  than  to 
use  hens,  but  do  not  forget  that  much  depends 
on  the  operator  and  his  experience.— P.  H,  J., 
in  American  Rural  Home. 


Raising  Pigeons  for  Profit. 


William  C.  Pasco,  of  South  Vineland,  Cumber- 
land county,  N.  J.,  has  for  years  been  engaged 
in  a  novel  industry.  In  the  belief  that  ordinary 
tame  pigeons,  or  doves,  could  be  profitably 
raised  in  confinement  he  built  in  his  back  yard 
a  frame  sixteen  feet  square  and  ten  feet  nigh. 
This  he  covered  on  the  top  and  on  three  sides 
with  wire  netting,  the  meshes  of  which  were 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  On  the 
uncovered  side  of  this  cage  he  fixed  a  clap- 
boarded  extension  eight  feet  long,  with  a  shed 
roof.  The  back  oi  the  extension  was  eight  feet 
high,  and  upon  it  were  fixed  about  100  nesting 
boxes  nine  inches  square  and  entirely  enclosed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  doorway  in  each. 
A  few  perches  near  the  upper  part  of'  the  cage 
completed  the  outfit.  Mr.  Pasco  then  bought 
pigeons  wherever  he  could  find  them  and  turned 
them  loose  in  the  cage.  Some  of  them  pined  in 
confinement  and  died,  others  had  been  injured 
and  did  not  thrive,  but  most  of  the  occupants  of 
the  cage  promptly  mated  and  soon  began  to 
multiply.  No  healthy  pigeons  were  taken  from 
the  cage  until  something  over  100  pairs  were 
there  in  good  breeding  order.  This  point  was 
reached  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  since 
that  time  the  colony  lias  been  in  prime  working 
order.  Mr.  Pasco's  experience  is  that  each  pair 
of  pigeons  will  raise  eight  pairs  of  squabs  in  a 
year.  The  eggs  hatch  in  seventeen  days,  and 
when  three  weeks  old  the  squabs  are  ready  for 
market,  where  they  have  this  year  sold  at  some- 
thing over  50  cents  a  pair  on  an  average  A  care- 
ful record  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the  birds 
shows  that  the  feed  of  a  pair  of  breeding  pigeons 
costs  $1.15  a  year,  and  that  they  will  consume 
food  worth  50  cents  more  in  raising  eight  pairs 
of  squabs  to  a  marketable  size.  A  fair  average 
return  per  year  from  a  pair  of  pigeons  is  put  at 
$2.65,  and  the  net  profit  at  $1.  Wheat  and 
cracked  corn  is  the  regular  food,  but  crushed 
oyster  shells  and  pounded  mortar,  with  plenty 
of  pure  water,  are  also  always  kept  before  the 
birds. 


Feeding  Small  and  Large  Breeds. 

Leghorns  seldom  become  too  fat,  being  active 
and  vigorous.  Accustomed  habitually  to  exer- 
cise, they  work  industriously  and  keep  them- 
selves in  "condition,"  but  the  large  breeds,  be- 
ing more  indolent,  keep  themselves  rather  quiet, 
and  soon  become  too  fat.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  keep  this  in  view  while  feeding,  for  it  is  easy 
to  feed  Brahmas  too  much,  and  though  the  Leg- 
horns are  not  so  large,  they,  nevertheless,  are 
compelled  to  eat  large  quantities  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  number  of  eggs  for  which  they  are  so 
famous.  This  does  not  imply  that  Brahmas  and 
other  large  breeds  must  become  too  fat.  They 
are  easily  kept  within  bounds  by  judicious  feed- 
ing. Grains  in  excess  should  not  be  given,  while 
bulk  may  be  allowed  in  the  shape  of  vegetables 
and  green  food.  If  grass  is  not  convenient  pro- 
cure a  bale  of  good  clover  hay,  chop  it  fine,  steep 
in  warm  water,  mix  with  the  soft  food,  and  give 
them  all  they  wish.  It  is  necessary  to  study  the 
habits  of  each  breed,  in  order  to  know  just  what 
to  do.  There  are  hundreds  of  complaints  that 
fowls  do  not  lay,  even  when  well  fed  and  com- 
fortably housed,  but  this  is  due  to  not  allowing 
them  the  proper  kind,  or  from  feeding  too  much. 
Tonics  are  unnecessary  when  the  fowls  are 
healthy.  The  best  tonic  is  a  constant  change  of 
diet,  which  promotes  regularity  in  the  system, 
and  prevents  droopiness.  Variety  will  cure 
many  of  the  ills  that  afflict  fowls,  provided  the 
tood'be  sound  and  wholesome. 


M.  E.  Horlet,  Vienna,  Ont.,  Can.,  claims  a 
receipt  for  preserving  esgs  for  18  months  which 
he  will  send  for  ten  cents. 


The  Egg  and  the  Food. 

The  hen  is  kept  for  meat  and  eggs.  She  is 
simply  a  machine  to  convert  food  into  eggs. 
Like  any  other  kind  of  machine,  she  must  have 
the  raw  material  with  which  to  manufacture  her 
products,  and  unless  her  wants  in  that  respect 
are  fully  supplied  she  will  be  valuable  only  to 
the  degree  with  which  sire  is  used.  She  also  has 
a  limit  to  her  capacity,  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  service  beyond  her  ability, 
but  should,  however,  be  kept  inconstant  run- 
ning order  as  long  as  she  is  needed  by  her 
owner.  The  material  upon  which  she  should 
work  must  vary  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  manufactured  article,  and  as  her  instinct 
teaches  her  how  to  select,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  place  within  her  reach  that  which  she  de- 
sires, and  everything  will  be  well. 

To  produce  an  egg  the  hen  must  have  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  food  for  the  yolk,  or  fat;  portion, 
known  as  cai  bonaceous,  and  for  the  white  she 
needs  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  from  which  she 
makes  albumen.  For  the  shell  she  needs  lime, 
while  many  other  substances  enter  into  the  com- 
position which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  the 
omission  of  any  of  them  being  'detrimental  to 
good  work  on  her  part.  Thus,  while  we  may 
teed  a  hen  liberally,  apparently,  by  omitting  to 
allow  that  which  is  needed  to  complete  the  pro- 
cess she  may  remain  idle  for  want  of  a  single 
substance,  though  fully  supplied  with  every- 
thing else.  She  often  gives  indications  of  her 
wants,  for  the  "soft-shelled  eggs,"  occasionally 
noticed,  admonish  the  breeder  that  lime  in  some 
shape  is  needed.  The  change  of  color  in  the 
comb  and  wattles,  the  drooping  of  the  wings, 
and  the  anxious,  nervous  appearance,  are  all 
signs  that  something  is  radically  wrong,  for 
when  the  productive  organs  are  not  healthy  the 
vigor  of  the  fowl  is  likewise  affected  by  such  de- 
rangement. 

How  important  it  is,  then,  to  endeavor  to  keep 
different  kinds  of  raw  material  within  reach  of 
the  hen  in  order  to  realize  from  her  all  that  she 
can  do  as  an  egg  machine.  She  is  specially 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  her  health  is  bet- 
ter when  she  is  in  good  laying  condition  than  at 
any  other  time.  Every  machine  sooner  or  later 
wears  out,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  in  working 
order  they  are  oiled  and  carefully  watched,  but 
the  hen  attends  to  her  own  details  if  supplied 
with  material,  as  she  is  a  living  factory  for  egg 
production.  If  she  wears  out  she  supplies  her 
place  with  her  descendants,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  act  well  her  part  if  her  owner  will  do  like- 
wise. 


Double  Yolks. 


A  correspondent  writes :  "I  have  a  hen  that  is 
very  remarkable  in  one  respect— she  lays  one 
double  yolked  egg  every  other  clay.  These  eggs 
are  very  large,  so  large  that  the  faith  of  the  be- 
holder is  strained  when  he  makes  an  effort  to 
believe  that  they  are  really  a  hen's  egg.  Wftat 
causes  the  hen  to  do  two  days'  work  in  one  ? 
Will  these  eggs  hatch  chickens?" 

The  egg  with  double  yolk  contains  two  germs 
surrounded  by  the  white  and  one  shell.  Many 
poultry  keepers  have  made  the  trial  of  a  "twin 
egg,"  putting  it  under  a  broody  hen'  just  to  see 
"what  will  come  of  it."  Generally  the  result  is 
non-hatching ;  sometimes  two  chicks  form  and 
live  to  nearly  full  development,  and  then  die 
without  hatching,  and  in  some  rare  instances 
the  egg  produces  two  live,  healthy  chicks,  or  two 
chicks  alive  but  deformed. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  double  yolk  it 
mav  be  said  that  two  yolks,  impregnated  or  not, 
descend  into  the  egg  passage  at  the  same  time, 
closely  joined  together,  and  become  enveloped 
in  one  shell.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  normal  con- 
dition, but  is  exceptional.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
one  fowl  lays  all  her  eggs  of  this  kind.  Such 
eggs  are  always  gazed  at  with  wonder,  often 
measured,  and  they  excite  in  the  owner  an  in- 
tense desire  to  publish  something  in  his  county 
newspaper,  or  his  favorite  poultry  journal.  The 
boy  who  gathers  the  eggs  declares  that  any  hen 
that  will  lay  such  an  egg  is  a  fool.— American 
Poultry  Yard. 


Get  Ready  for  the  Show. 

Push  your  young  chicks  and  watch  them  dur- 
ing growth.  Examine  them  often  and  make 
yourself  familiar  with  all  their  defects  and 
merits.  By  so  doing  you  will  more  easily  select 
those  which  you  think  the  best.  You  must  not 
only  be  able 'to  have  a  superior  trio  for  exhibi- 
tion, but  must  keep  an  eye  on  those  intended  for 
breeding  pen.  To  match  a,  trio  for  the  show 
room  and  mate  them,  for  breeding,  are  two  dif- 
ferent things. 

Farmers  as  well  as  breeders  should  take  an 
interest  in  the  shows.  Although  they  may  not 
care  to  exhibit,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by 
viewing  the  fowls  and  becoming  familiar  with 
the  breeds.  At  the  same  time  every  fanner  is 
capable  of  breeding  as  fine  specimens  for  the 
show  as  those  who  make  such  business  a  spe- 
cialty, and  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  them  to 
educate  themselves  in  that  respect,  but  they 
should  encourage  the  exhibitions  as  a  method  of 
assisting  to  promote  the  breeding  of  poultry  as  a 
source  of  profit. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Kates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  CliesterCo.,  Pa. 


Farmer's  Magazine,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  and 
Poultry  Keeper  only  60  cents  for  both. 

We  can  send  you  any  back  number  you  wish 
for  five  cents  injstamps. 

t  We  give  you  a  special  goose  article  this  month 
for  a  change. 

Look  out  for  the  huge  Chicago  Show  next  No- 
vember. 


Read  our  "Condensed  Correspondence"  cave- 
fully.  Some  good  things  in  it. 

We  take  stamps  for  subscription  — United 
States  or  Canada. 


Read  Mortimer's  letter  in  "Condensed  Corres- 
pondence," on  feeding  clover  to  hens. 


This  paper  only  50  cents  a  year— worth  ten 
times  as  much. 


The  Dunnville  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  show  Bee.  3d,  4th.  and  5th.  Mr. 
L,  A.  Congdon  is  Secretary. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  editor  Poultry  and  Pets, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  is  giving  the  profile  ques- 
tion his  attention.  Lee  making  the  cuts. 

What  interesting  "poultry"  reading  some  of 
the  patent  medicine  advertisements  make — but 
not  here. 


For  the  balance  of  the  year  we  will  send  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  any  address  for  twenty- 
five  cents. 


Back  numbers  five  cents  each.  Any  number 
from  April,  1885,  to  the  present.  We  print  from 
electrotype  plates. 


If  you  know  of  a  friend  interested  in  poultry 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  him  a  free 
sample  copy  of  this  paper. 


But  your  breeding  stock  now,  while  birds  are 
numerous  and  the  yards  full.  You  will  save 
money  by  so  doing. 


Mr.  Felch  throws  a  solid  shot  when  he  goes 
back  to  compare  the  proceedings  of  former 
meetings  with  those  of  Buffalo. 

Our  editor's  address  is  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  is  not  published  by  him. 
Don't  send  subscriptions  to  him,  as  he  will  have 
to  forward  them  to  us. 


The  Fanciers'  Gazette,  says  :  "It  may  be 
taken  in  conclusion  that  a  poultry  breeder  will 
be  known  dnly  by  the  quality  of  stock  lie  can 
produce."  True,  and  it  cuts  off  the  breeder 
who  "has  a  man  in  the  country"  to  breed  for 
him,  and  also  the  man  who  borrows  birds  to 
show. 


What  a  Plymouth  Rock  Standard,  and  what  a 
committee  that  made  it.  And— what  a  shame  to 
allow  such"blowers"  and  mock-breeders  to  have 
such  a  job. 


All  those  interested  in  forming  a  poultry  as- 
sociation in  Chester  and  Montgomery  counties, 
Pa.,  should  write  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Anders,  Kulps- 
ville,  Pa.  * 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Venango 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  be  held 
at  Venango,  Pa.,  on  January  21st  to  24th,  inclu- 
sive. Mr.  J.  C.  Harris,  Venango,  is  Secretary. 

The  individual  who  made  the  Standard  for 
Dominiques  supposed  he  was  writing  up  Rose- 
comb  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  make  a  Standard  for  kangaroos,  or 
something  lie  understands. 


If  the  party  who  has  been  sending  us  articles 
on  "Hay  and  Glass  vice  Corn  and  Shell,"  will 
give  his  name  and  address  he  may  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  them  published, but  not  other- 
wise. 


The  Californians  at  Los  Angeles  hired  a  hall 
and  made  A.  F.  Cooper,  of  Homer  City,  Pa., who 
exhibits  the  Prairie  State  Incubator,  deliver  a 
lecture.  Cooper  showed  them  how  to  hatch 
chicks,  as  he  carried  his  incubators  along. 

Mr.  Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  O., 
recently  shipped  a  pen  of  Rose-comb  Brown 
Leghorns  (the  Columbus  prize  pair)  to  Mr. 
Riokichi  Kavada,  Tokio,  Japan.  It  shows  how 
far  some  breeders  are  ^known.  Score  one  for 
Gammerdinger. 

Don't  forget  that  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  New 
York  City,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  is 
now  sent  for  50  cents  a  year,  and  that  you  can 
get  a  sample  copy  free  by  dropping  a  postal  card 
for  it.  It  is  greatly  improved  also,  and  ably 
edited. 


One  or  two  "windy"  writers  are  coming  to  the 
surface  again,  prating  on  "profile."  The  last  one 
snaked  in  a  free  "ad"  for  a  friend.  He  feels 
sorry  for  the  "friend."  But  too  much  taffy  and 
double-faced  dealing  has  laid  the  friend  low. 


Send  for  the  daisy— the  Poultry  Chum,  Gen- 
eseo,  111.  It  is  only  25  cents  a  year,  or  65  cents 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper.  The  two  papers 
make  the  cheapest  offer  out,  and  for  $1.05  we 
send  you  the  Poultry  Keeper,  Chum  and  Poul- 
try Bulletin,  New  York  City. 

Support  the  Weeklies.  There  are  now  tioo 
only—  The  Poultry  Yard,  Hartford,  Ct..  and 
Hamilton's  Weekly,  Danielsonville,  Ct.  The 
Weeklies  deserve  better  patronage.  If  requires 
money  and  grit  to  publish  a  weekly  poultry 
paper,  and  we  believe  they  are  a  benefit  to  the 
monthly  papers,  the  breeders,  and  the  readers. 

Some  of  the  writers  who  are  telling  the  people 
that  this  breed  or  that  breed  makes  splendid 
broilers  because  they  grow  fast,  and  weigh 
heavy  at  a  certain  age,  will  have  the  props 
knocked  from  under  them  before  they  know  it. 
It  will  not  do  to  have  a  large,  coarse,  leggy, 
keel-breasted  chicken,  so  built  that  his  legs  will 
fall  apart  when  his  head  is  cut  off. 


Red  Caps  are  parties  who  never  bred  them.. 
The  English  consider  them  the  best  of  alL 
layers. 

An  English  writer  says :  "I  may  tell  you  of  an. 
almost  infallible  indication  of  a  good  layer,  and 
that  is  a  big  comb  and  wattles,  no  matter 
whether  single  or  double,  leaf,  fork,  or  rose,  so 
that  it  is  large  and  of  a  brilliant  redness,  with 
equally  large  and  ruddy  appendages."  As  the 
combs  of  all  good  laying  hens  are  red  naturally, 
the  above  is  a  safe  proposition  in  one  respect, 
but  the  Brahma  has  a  very  small  comb,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  best  layers  known. 


Quito  a  discussion  on  gape  worms  and  earth- 
worms is  going  on  in  some  of  the  poultry  jour- 
nals. We  have  tried  a  great  many  experiments 
in  that  direction,  and  we  come  to  this  conclusion : 
That  the  conditions  best  favorable  for  the 
earth-worm  (rich,  damp,  shaded  soil)  are  also 
favorable  for  gapes,  and  that  while  there  may  be 
earth-worms  and  no  gapes,  it  is  seldom  that 
gapes  appear  without  earth-worms  in  the  soil- 
Filth,  dampness,  cool  locations  in  summer,  and 
shade,  are  the  best  conditions  for  gapes,  and  also- 
for  earth-worms. 

Some  Good  Articles. 

When  we  see  a  good  article  in  another  paper 
we  give  it  to  you.  Our  paper  is  not  so  full  of 
advertisements  now,  but  it  is  rammed  and  jam- 
med with  solid  reading. 


Trying  to  Resurrect  Them. 

It  is  painful  to  see  the  labored  efforts  of  the 
clerk  breeders  trying  to  resurrect  the  Atlanta 
wholesale  bird  borrowers  again,  especially  when 
the  resurrectionists  themselves  need  purifying 
badly. 

Report  Your  Prizes. 

When  you  win  a  prize  at  a  show,  this  fall,  or 
winter  report  it  to  us  at  once,  as  we  wish  to  let 
our  readers  know  how  many  prizes'  you  won. 
Do  not  fail  to  do  so,  as  we  want  the  awards  to 
get  in  early.  Let  every  breeder  lookout  for 
himself  and  see  that  his  award  is  published. 
This  applies,  of  course,  to  our  advertisers. 


Mr.  C.  J.Ward,  Chicago,  111.,  writes:— "I 
find  that  nearly  all  the  orders  I  have  received 
for  the  Standard  come  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper  'advertisement,'  which  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  Keeper  is  A 1  as  a  medium  to 
reach  the  poultry  fraternity.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  advertisement."  As  Mr. 
Ward  was  formerly  a  poultry  editor  he  knoivs 
a  good  thing. 

Have  we  Red  Caps  from  England?  They  were 
shown  at  Wheeling,  where  they  won,  fresh  from 
over  the  water,  imported  by  S.  H.  Oberlin,  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio.  The  Red  Caps  are  persistent  lay- 
ers, non-sitters,  and,  so  far,  are  favorites  with 
those  who  have  tried  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  every  case  those  who  have  opposed  the 


Reduced  Rates. 

During  the  dull  months  of  August,  September 
and  October,  or  as  late  as  November,  we  recog- 
nize;the  fact  that  breeders  have  dull  times, 
hence  we  always  reduce  our  advertising  rates  at 
this  season.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  just  as 
good  an  advertising  medium  nowas  at  any  other 
time,  however. 


Just  One  Favor. 

We  ask  as  a  special  favor  that  each  reader 
will  send  us  the  name  of  some  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in|poulti  y ,  so  as  to  give  us  a  chance  to  send 
the  parties  a  sample  copy  of  our  paper.  It  is  a 
small  favor.  We  try  to  give  you  more  than  the 
worth  of  your  money.  Can't  you  do  just  that 
little  for  us? 

Don't  Miss  Your  Paper. 

If  you  miss  a  single  copy  of  your  paper  don't 
get  angry  and  lay  the  blame  on  us,  as  Uncle 
Sam  may  be  at  fault,  but  just  drop  us  a  card, 
giving  us  your  name  and  address.  We  want  you 
to  get  every  issue.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  a 
single  number. 


Chicago's  Big  Show. 

There  will  be  a  huge  poultry  show  at  Chicago 
in  November.  It  will  be  managed  by  Mr.  George 
Reed,  Belvidere,  111.,  who  has  been  selected  by 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  attend 
to  that  duty.  The  "boys  of  Chicago"  will  have 
to  take  their  chances  with  other  breeders  this 
time,  and  "kissing  will  not  go  by  favors."  Mr. 
Reed  asks  all  the  breeders  to  turn  out  for  Chi- 
cago. Fair  plav  to  all.  and  the  "best  birds  to 
win."  The  prizes  are  high,  and  premiums  wilt 
be  paid  in  cash. 
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On  the  Ragged  Edge, 

The  marlplots  who  engineered  their  trickery 
at  Buffalo  will  have  all  they  can  do  to  muster  up 
another  crowd  at  the  next  A.  P.  A.  meeting,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  obsoletes  from  being  voted 
in  again.  In  fact  the  obsolete  is  the  true  Stand- 
ard, as  the  changing  of  it  was  illegal.  Even  if 
not  rectified  in  1889  or  1890  it  may  be  done  in 
1891.  The  huckstering  (on  paper)  breeders  who 
"ground  their  axes"  must  now  watch  or  they 
may  be  dulled  again. 

Nearly  All  Took  a  Bite. 

Editor  Braden  calls  attention  to  a  barefaced, 
cheeky,  free  advertising  dodge,  which  quite  a 
number  of  poultry  papers  swallowed  without  a 
grimace.  He  says: 

"The  White  Langshan  free  advertising  scheme 
from  the  Golden  Shore  caught  several  publish- 
ers. Alack  and  alas  !" 

The  chap  who  sent  out  the  "free  adver."  did 
not  even  offer  "thank  you."  For  our  part  we 
informed  him  that  we  did  not  do  business  in  that 
way,  and,  for  one,  we  did  not  "bite  at  the  bait." 
It  will  go  in  when  the  money  comes— not  before. 

Money  in  Poultry. 

The  small  flock  always  pays  because  the  labor 
is  not  estimated.  A  hen  will  consume  a  dollar's 
worth  of  food, and  lay  two  dollars'  worth  of  eggs 
which  is  a  dollar  clear  profit.  But  the  number 
of  times  she  was  fed  by  her  owner,  or  his  wife> 
or  little  boy,  with  the  cleaning  of  the  house, and 
other  little  details  does  not  count  in  the  esti- 
mates. But  try  it  with  500  hens,  and  the  labor 
must  be  paid  for.  It  is  then  as  important  as  the 
food.  A  large  flock  must  pay  all  expenses  be- 
fore a  profit  can  be  realized.  That  is  the  reason 
a  small  flock  pays  (the  table  scraps  and  labor 
cost  nothing)  and  the  large  flock  fails.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  one  must  keep  1000  hens 
to  make  it  a  business,  as  he  must  have  enough 
of  them  to  pay  for  his  time.  But  there  is  money 
in  poultry,  not  200  per  cent,  profit, but  a  fair  per- 
centage, the  same  as  in  other  pursuits.  There 
are  losses  from  disease,  depreciation  of  capital, 
rent  of  land,  food,  labor,  interest,  skill,  and  de- 
pressed markets  to  combat,  and  you  must  not 
expect  too  much. 

Hiring  a  Man. 

If  you  expect  to  go  into  the  poultry  business, 
and  "hire  a  man"  to  do  the  w-ork,  one  that  is 
picked  up  at  $10  a  month,  you  to  do  something 
else  while  the  man  "attends  to  the  chickens," 
you  will  fail  just  as  sure  as  you  attempt  it.  You 
can  no  more  succeed  than  you  can  to  try  to  oper- 
ate a  blacksmith  shop  by  hiring  a  shoemaker  to 
do  the  work.  A  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  breeds,  incubators,  diseases,  and 
management,  commands  $100  per  month  or 
more.  We  will  say  further  that  if  you  cannot 
employ  a  skilled  poultryman  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  do  the  work  yourself.  You  cannot  goon 
the  street  and  hire  the  first  man  that  comes 
along,  or  one  that  has  kept  a  '  few  chickens  " 
What  you  don't  know  about  poultry  will  appall 
you  when  you  attempt  the  business,  and  what 
the  hired  man  don't  know  will  be  sufficient  to 
bankrupt  you  in  three  months.  This  is  not  en- 
couraging but  it  may  save  you  from  losing  your 
money. 

Clover  as  Food. 

It  is  more  and  more  apparent  every  year  that 
clover,  (or  other  grasses)  is  the  most  economical 
and  best  food  that  can  be  given  to  poultry.  In 
summer  the  hens  can  get  the  grass  on  the  range, 
but  it  is  the  winter  that  compels  the  exclusive 
feeding  of  grain.  It  is  not  green  food  the  hens 
want  at  that  season  so  much  as  bvlky  food- 
something  to  dilute  the  concentrated  grain— to 
promote  digestion  and  provide  the  hens  with  the 
necessary  elements  of  egg  production.  Clover 
contains  more  lime,  more  sulphur,  more  nitro- 
gen, more  phosphates,  and  more  mineral  matter 
in  all  forms,  than  grain,  and  it  is  much  cheaper. 


A  hen  cannot  eat  uncut  clover  without  becom- 
ing crop-bound.  One  end  of  the  clover  must  be 
fastened  to  the  ground  or  she  cannot  pull  it  off. 
But  when  it  is  cut  to  half  inch  lengths,  scalded 
at  night,  sprinkled  with  a  little  ground  grain, 
and  salted  to  season  it,  she  will  have  a  luxury 
that  she  prefers,  to  all  others.  The  Poultry 
Keener  was  the  first  to  urge  the  use  of  chopped 
clover  hay  as  the  best ;  and  from  all  quarters 
letters  assure  us  that  we  have  made  no  mistake 
in  our  recommendation, 


The  Breeds  for  Broilers. 

How  much  will  a  chick  weigh  in  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  and  the  breeds  to  use,  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Felch,  who  fails  to  make  allowance  for 
quality.  He  says: 

"The  best  broiler,  without  regard  to  cost,  is  a 
White  Wyandotte, twelve  weeks  old.that  weighs 
four  pounds  to  the  pair.  A  Light  Brahma  bred 
to  a  White  Wyandotte  cockerel  will  give  you 
four  pounds  in  nine  weeks.  Light  Brahmas  give 
you  four  pounds  at  eight  weeks," 

The  above  weight  is  for  a  pair,  or  about  two 
pounds  each.  The  weight  is  only  obtained  by 
very  high  feeding.  The  breeds  and  crosses 
however,  do  not  give  the  best  broilers  for  quality, 
though  good.  A  Leghorn  male  with  Brahma  or 
Wyandotte  hens  will  produce  a  broiler  that  will 
not  fall  two  ounces  behind  the  breeds  named,  at 
eight  weeks,  and  will  give  more  breast  meat 
and  better  appearance  of  carcass.  Right  here 
we  will  say  that  among  20,000  broilers  hatched 
this  season,  the  Leghorn  and  its  crosses  have 
been  more  salable  in  market,  and  presented  a 
better  appearance,  than  any  other  breed  used, 
and  it  scores  one  more  for  the  grand  Leghorn. 
Facts  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  Leghorn 
plainly. 

Fancy  and  Utility. 

If  anything  proves  that  the  breeding  of 
"fancy"  fowls  is  but  a  small  pursuit  it  is  the 
great  preference  given  for  the  market  and  egg 
producing  breeds  by  purchasers.  The  really 
ornamental  and  fancy  breeds  command  but  a 
limited  sale.  The  term  "fancy"  is  obsolete  at 
this  late  day.  We  no  longer  have  "fancy"  cat- 
tle, "fancy"  sheep,  or  "fancy"  hogs.  There  are 
more  business  objects,  more  practical  methods 
sought.  They  are  not  "fancy,"  but  "breeders  of 
pure-bred  stock."  The  real  customers  are  those 
who  look  to  the  breeders  to  keep  the  breeds 
pure.  Utility  has  crept  up  and  obliterated 
"fancy."  There  is  something  more  wanted  now 
than  fine  feathers.  The  day  of  the  "peacock" 
breeder  has  passed.  Eggs  and  meat  are  the 
prime  factors.  There  is  nothing  at  all  fancy 
about  the  Plymouth  Rock.  He  is  one  of  the 
pure-bred  barnyard  essentials.  The  poultry 
papers,  taking  heed  by  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
no  longer  sneer  at  the  market  fowl.  They  fill 
up  on  "fancy"  with  dogs,  cats,  ferrets,  and 
canary  birds.  The  hen  that  does  not  give  eggs 
will  never  be  spared  for  anything  that  is  beauti- 
ful about  her. 

The  Lone  Widow. 

When  we  receive  a  letter  from  a  "lone 
widow,"  asking  us  if  she  can  make  a  living  for 
herself  and  orphan  children,  our  sympathies  are 
with  her,  but  we  will  never  advise  her  to  take  a 
risk  and  lose  the  little  she  may  have .  An  inex- 
perienced man  will  have  all  he  can  do  to  keep 
his  head  out  of-  water,  but  the  inexperienced 
woman  will  have  a  harder  road  to  travel.  The 
"boys  will  help,"  she  says.  True,  but  can  boys 
do  that  which  they  do  not  understand,  and 
which  is  far  above  their  capacity?  To  attempt 
the  poultry  business  for  a  living  means  hard 
work.  It  is  entirely  unlike  the  keeping  of  a  few 
hens  for  family  use.  The  one  is  a  business  that 
requires  all  the  time  and  labor  that  can  be  be- 
stowed; the  other  is  partly  pleasure,  and  no  de- 
pendence is  necessarily  placed  on  them.  The 
business  means  "sink  or  swim,"  and  if, you  do 
not  know  how  to  swim  the  v\  aves  will  roll  over 
you  and  engulf  boat  and  all.  The  lone  widow 
'  must  know  what  she  is  doing  or  keep  off. 


The  Heat  of  the  Brooder. 

Editor  Drevenstedt,  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin, 
is  one  who  is  familiar  with  incubators  and  brood- 
ers. Commenting  on  an  article  in  this  journal, 
regarding  the  proper  heat  for  brooders,  he  says: 

"We  read  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  the  .advice 
given  to  an  inquirer :  'The  floor  of  the  brooder 
must  be  kept  at  90°.'  With  due  respect  for  the 
experience  and  opportunities  of  the  writer,  we 
believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  advise  90°  of  heat  for 
the  floor  of  the  brooder :  90°  for  the  top  of  the 
brooder  is  rather  high.  We  have  tried  both  high 
and  low  temperature,  and  during  February, 
with  a  temperature  indoors  of  35°  to  50°,  kept  the 
brooder  at  80°  and  never  had  a  livelier  lot  of 
chickens.  They  were  so  active  and  busy,  that 
they  did  not  hug  the  brooder  during  the  day. 
The  difference  between  the  outside  temperature 
and  that  of  the  brooder  was  about  30°.  A  brooder 
kept  at  90°,  with  an  outside  temperature  of  35°, 
makes  a  variation  of  55°,  too  much  entirely,  and 
like  hot  rooms  in  a  house,  makes  its  inmates  ten- 
der and  susceptible  to  changes  of  temperature. 
Think  of  the  hot  brooder  floors  and  the  even  hot- 
ter ceiling!  Is  it  a  wonder  chicks  become  ten- 
der? They  are  like  a  good  many  men  in  winter 
—stove-bound.  They  lack  the  vim  that  makes  a 
good  chicken.  Judging  by  our  experience  we 
consider  a  temperature  of  about  50°  to  55°  for  the 
house,  and  80°  to  85°  for  the  brooder  the  best  for 
the  chickens.  If  a  hot  air  brooder  is  used,  do 
not  forget  to  supply  the  moisture,  as  chickens  re- 
quire dry  feet,  but  not  a  dry  air." 

Of  course  the  temperature  of  the  room  makes 
a  difference.  We  find  that  it  shows  but  little 
effect  on  the  chicks,  during  the  day,  whether  the 
temperature  be  80°  or  90°.  At  night,  when  the 
room  gets  cold,  is  the  time  when  the  heat  must 
be  kept  up.  We  believe  it  a  mistake  to  go  under 
95°  at  night  for  the  top  of  the  brooder,  as  the 
chicks  can  get  away  from  the  source  of  heat,  but 
if  it  should  happen  not  to  be  warm  enough  the 
chicks  will  crowd.  We  were  mistaken,  we  ad- 
mit, in  recommending  90°  for  the  floor  of  the 
brooder,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Drevenstedt  that 
80°  is  better.  What  we  meant,  however,  was  that 
the  bottom  heat  (air)  should  be  90°— not  the 
wooden  floor  of  the  brooder. 


Too  Thin. 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  smile  to  read  some  of 
the  trash  articles  now  being  published  on  pro- 
file, etc.,  they  only  serving  to  keep  a  certain 
few  at  the  front  as  the  great  "I  Ams."  In  an. 
article  on  free  advertising,  in  a  cotemporar>v 
one  writer  used  this  style  to  "putt"  the  stock  o£ 
"a  friend."  Its  "inwardness"  is  too  apparent, 
even  to  a  blind  man :  Here  it  is : 

"In  publishing  awards,  if  the  names  of  ex- 
hibitors were  given  it  would  be  useless  to  pub- 
lish scores.  If  a  breeder  exhibited  at  Indian- 
apolis or  Chicago,  and  defeated  and  

for  first  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  no  one  would  care 
a  straw  what  the  winning  birds  scored.  It 
would  be  known  that  any  ou'e  able  to  defeat  the 
gentlemen  named  must  have  some  good  ones. 
The  same  would  be  the  case  in  other  classes." 

Bah  !  Such  stuff  is  no  longer  gulped  down  by 
unsophisticated,  confiding  innocents..  It  is  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  the  buyers  that  the  biggest 
frauds  in  the  business  are  some  of  the  "over- 
puffed"  bird-borrowers,  and  glib-tongued 
writers,  who  buy  birds  to  sell,  have  nothing  but 
wind  reputation,  and  who  depend  upon  just_ 
such  trash  as  the  above  to  bolster  up  their  repu- 
tations. 


Get  Pure  Breeds. 

What  is  the  use  of  raising  a  four-pound  hen 
when  an  eight-pound  Ben  will  require  no  more 
room  at  the  trough,  in  the  yard,  or  on  the  roost. 
What  is  the  use  of  raising  a  lot  of  miserable, 
meazley  broilers,  of  all  ages,sizesand  colors, and 
that  "weigh  less  the  older  they  are"  when  you 
can  just  as  easily  raise  chicks  of  uniform  color, 
size,  and  quality,  with  double  weight  for  mar- 
ket, and  a  higher  price  per  pound .  If  you  can 
do  no  better  get  a  pure-bred  male  at  least.  He 
can  sire  1000  chicks  in  a  year,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  more  for  each  chick  will  pay  for  his  cost. 
.Do  not  keep  a  cross-bred  male,  or  a  scrub.  If 
you  must  keep  scrub  hens  draw  the  line  on  the 
male.  Extravagant  economy  has  often  entailed 
loss.  It  is  too  extravagant  to  keep  a  scrub  male. 
How  can  you  possibly  afford  it.  Buy  some  pure- 
bred males  at  once— buy  now — while  they  are 
cheap.  Any  breed  you  prefer  will  answer,  but 
never  the  scrub — he  is  too  costly  and  expen- 
sive. 
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Poultry  Thieves. 

Catch  the  thief  !  How— by  banding  together. 
All  thieves  know  that  but  few  persons  will  at 

.tempt  to  follow  them,  or  hunt  them  down.  The 

_New  England  Fancier,  Danielsonville,  Conn., 

"has  an  article  on  this  matter,  by  a  correspond- 
ent, from  which  we  take  an  extract.  He  says: 

"Why  should  not  the  poultry  fraternity  band 
themselves  together  for  mutual  protection  from 
hen-thieves  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  few  hen-thieves 

'are  caught  ?  Simply  that  people  have  not  come 
to  think  enough  of  the  protection  of  this  kind  of 
property  to  apply  the  law  rigidly.  Thus  the 
man  who  keeps  hens  instead  of  exercising  him- 
self to  have  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
protect  this  property,  relies  upon  himself  to  do 
so  with  his  shotgun.  When  his  hens  are  gone, 
what  then?  Why,  his  neighbors  think  it 
is  too  bad  and  he  has  what  satisfaction  he  can 
get  from  their  sympathy." 
"We  knew  of  thieving  being  prevented  in  one 

,town  by  the  following  plan.  All  poultrymen 
held  a  meeting.   They  pledged  $100  reward  for 

-  the  conviction  of,  or  shooting  of,  any  thief.  They 
did  not  pay  the  cash  down,  but  pledged  it.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  idlers  who  will  make  an 
effort  to  secure  $100.  The  thieves  knew  that  if 
the  owners  had  no  time  the  idlers  did.  One 
thief  was  suspected.  Instead  of  watching  the 
poultry  houses  his  house  was  watched.  One 
night  he  came  out,  was  followed,  and  caught.  It 

.cost  each  individual  $2. 20,  and  thieving  ended. 
Poultry  associations  should  have  a  thief  fund. 
It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  every  poultryman 
who  finds  a  thief  in  his  yard  to  "shoot  to  kill," 
not  to  frighten,  A  thief  is  no  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. 


The  French  Process  of  Fattening. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Williams,  of  Olean,  New  York,  who 
is  now  fattening  poultry  under  the  French  pro- 
cess of  stuffing,  is  making  a  success  of  it.  The 
machinery  consists  of  a  series  of  large  revolving 
upright  cylinders,  twenty  feet  in  circumference 
.and  eighteen  feet  in  height,  with  boxes  or  stalls 
j|or  300  fowls  each.  These  boxes  are  arranged 
,-in  tiers,  one  above  another,  and  the  fowls  are 
placed  ill  them  in  comfortable  positions,  but 
securely  tied  to  prevent  escape.  Here  the  birds 
remain  for  twenty-one  days,  in  the  dark,  with  no 
-.noise  or  disturbance  or  opportunity  for  exercise. 
Their  whole  business  is  to  improve  and  increase 
the  quality  of  the  meat,  and  nothing  is  permitted 
to  divert  them  from  that  object.  They  are  fed 
three  times  a  day,  and  with  unvarying  regularity 
and  precision.  The  feeding  apparatus  is  novel. 
It  consists  of  a  platform  elevator,  with  a  trough 
containing  the  feed  and  a  force-pump,  to  which 
as  attached  a  rubber  hose  and  nozzle,  bent  in  the 
form  to  exactly  fit  the  fowl's  mouth  and  throat. 
The  feeder,  standing  upon  the  elevator,  opens 
the  chicken's  mouth,  inserts  the  nozzle,  presses 
upon  a  spring,  and  the  feed  is  forced  into  the 
chicken's  crop.  The  process  is  perfectly  pain- 
less, and  the  chickens  appear  to  enjoy  it.  When 
one  fowl  is  thus  supplied,  the  cylinder  is  turned 
to  the  next,  and  so  on  through  the  tier,  and  then 
the  elevator  is  raised  to  the  next  tier  above,  and 
in  this  manner  until  all  the  fowls  in  the  cylinder 
are  fed.  The  feeding  apparatus,  which  is  a 
French  invention,  accurately  regulates  the 
amount  of  food  in  accordance  with  the  condition, 
age,  and  class  of  the  fowl.  The  food  is  carefully 
prepared  from  the  choicest  cereals  and  the 
purest  of  cream  and  milk,  and  is  iu  the  form  of 
a  thin  batter.  It  is  highly  nutritious  and  rich  in 
fattening  properties.  The  formula  of  the  food  is 
a  secret  of  the  business,  and  eovered  by  patents. 
After  the  fowls  have  been  in  the  fattening 
cylinder  for  twenty-one  days,  they  are  taken 
out,  killed,  dry-picked,  and  carefully  prepared 
for  market. 


Houses,  Food,  Etc. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Means,  Eiverton,  Iowa,  sends  a  few 
questions  for  reply.  Such  questions  are  wel- 
come, as  they  give  us  an  opportunity  to  give  in- 
formation to  a  large  number.  He  says. 

1.  What  temperature  should  a  brooder  be 
kept? 

2.  What  temperature  should  a  chicken  house 
be  kept  in  winter  for  half  grown  chicks,  and  is 
it  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  stove  in  it? 

3.  Is  millet  seed  good  feed  for  young  chicks. 

4.  Will  a  500-egg  incubator  hatch  as  large  a 
per  cent,  of  eggs  as  a  smaller  one? 

5.  What  is  the  best  breed  of  chicks  to  raise  for 
broilers,  in  large  numbers.  Is  not  the  Plymouth 
Rock  about  as  good  as  any? 

6.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  a  chick  at 
three  months  old? 

1.  At  night,  in  cold  weather,95  is  not  too  warm. 
In  summer,  on  cold  nights,  a  little  heat  may  be 
given,  as  the  brooder  will  be  above  85  from  ani- 
;  mal  heat  of  the  chicks. 


2.  In  winter  any  temperature  above  40  degrees 
for  hens. '  For  half-grown  chicks  60  degrees  is 
better.  A  stove  is  not  necessary  unless  in  a  cold 
climate.  For  chicks  a  warm  room,  however,  is 
excellent,  and  a  stove  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

3.  It  should  be  fed  about  three  times  a  week 
onlp,  for  a  change.  * 

4.  Yes,  if  well  managed,  but  beginners  should 
commence  with  a  smaller  one. 

5  The  Plymouth  Kocks  are  excellent.  The 
best  breed  may  not  be  the  hardiest  though  first- 
class  in  quality,  hence  no  breed  combines  all  in 
•one. 

6.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  average  weight. 
When  there  are  several  hundred  chicks  two 
pounds  each,  at  three  months  old,  is  not  too  low 
an  estimate. 


Keeping  Green  Food  for  Winter. 

Our  article  in  February  Poultry  Keeper,  on 
preserving  green  food  in  summer,  for  use  in 
winter,  calls  for  a  reply  to  the  following  letter 
sent  us  from  Zionsvilee,  Pa.: 

"In  the  Poultrt  Keeper  you  give  an  article 
on  preserving  green  food  for  winter  use  for 
fowls.  May  I  ask  a  question?  You  say:  'Fill 
your  silo  or  barrel  closely,'  etc. .and  'have  a  head 
of  boards  which  fit  in  nicely,  lut  which  will  go 
down  into  the  silo  or  barrel.'  Now,  if  the  head 
goes  down  into  the  barrel  it  may  fit  nicely  at  the 
top,  but  as  it  goes  down,  by  settling,  by  itself,  or 
through  winter  by  using  "  out  it  won't  fit  any 
more,  even  if  it  be  lowered  only  two  inches,  ana 
as  it  comes  down  to  the  middle  it  may  not  fit 
for  three  or  four  inches  all  around.  How  will 
that  do.  or  how  can  that  trouble  be  overcome? 
Will  not  the  contents  be  spoiled  by  that  space? 
Will  you  please  answer  through  Poultry 
Keeper  as  it  may  be  of  use  to  others  also?  Will 
a  molasses  barrel  answer  for  trial?" 

We  will  state  that  we  personally  consulted  Prof. 
Henry  E.  Alvord,  an  expert  on  silos.  He  states 
that  green  food  can  be  preserved  in  a  barrel, 
box,  hogshead,  or  anything  tight  enough  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  The  air  is  kept  out  by  pressure 
on  the  top,  the  covering  being  pressed  down  by 
stones,  or  any  other  weight.  The  fact  that  a 
space  of  an  inch  or  so  may  exist  around  the  edge 
of  the  cover,  after  it  reaches  the  centre  of  a  bar- 
rel, will  do  no  harm,  as  the  contents  will  be  as 
solid  as  a  box  of  chewing  tobacco  by  the  time 
the  barrel  is  full,  and  when  wanted  for  use 
must  be  flaked  off  with  a  spade.  Chop  the  green 
food,  fill  your  barrel,  add  plenty  of  weight  on 
the  loose  barrel  head,  and  when  it  settles  fill  up 
again.  If  there  is  any  fear  of  the  barrel  have  a 
strong  box  made  for  the  purpose. — Those  desir- 
ing more  information  should  refer  to  page  3,  of 
our  February  issue. 


Preserving  Eggs. 

Although  hundreds  of  methods  have  been 
given  for  preserving  eggs  from  summer  until 
winter,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  special 
business  of  preserving  eggs  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  make  it  pay.  When  I  say  impossible  I  am 
sustained  by  the  past,  for  I  know  of  no  one  who 
is  engaged  in  such  business  on  a  scale  to  make  it 
really  worthy  of  being  called  a  business,  and  I 
say  impossible  not  because  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  preserving  eggs,  but  because  there  are  other 
conditions  required  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  method  of  preservation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  preserve  eggs  for  vour 
own  use,  collected  by  vou.  from  nests  in  which 
your  own  hens  have  laved,  especially  if  the  flock 
is  well  managed,  and  do  not  lav  in  the  horse 
troughs,or  steal  their  nests.but  deposit  their  eggs 
in  places  you  have  prepared  for  them,  for  then 
ysu  will  know  that  your  eggs  are  fresh,  and  that 
no  stale  eggs  are  among  them.  But  the  moment 
you  begin  to  buy  eggs  vou  incur  risk.  You 
may  not  even  go  on  the  market,  but  buy  from 
your  neighbor.  The  neighbor  jnay  be  honest 
but  he  may  not  take  the  same  care  of  his  flock 
as  you,  or  use  the  same  precautions. hence  a  stale 
egg  may  find  its  way  into  the  basket  and  if  it 
does  it  will  spoil  the  whole.  Be  as  careful  as 
you  may,  you  will  not  miss  the  stale  eggs.  Only 
the  fresh-layed  eggs  can  be  used. 

To  attempt  to  travel  over  the  country  and  buv 
up  eggs,  or  to  procure  them  from  the  store,  from 
neighbor,  or  on  the  market,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  will  result  in  loss.  The  stale  nest  egg  will 
turn  up  inevitably,  for  it  is  a  filthy  nuisance  that 
lias  not  been  banished  from  the  farm-yard  yet, 
for  if  ninety  and  nine  persons  should  discard  it 
and  the  one  hundredth  did  not,  vour  cause 
would  still  be  in  jeopardy.  An  egg"is  an  "un- 
known quantity"  that  no*  algebraic  "symbol  will 
reveal,  and  knowledge  of  that  which  you  have 
sought  only  comes  when  it  is  too  late.  To  enter 
into  the  business  of  preserving  eggs  for  a  rise  in 
prices  you  must  keep  your  own  hens.  You  can- 


not succeed  in  any  other  way  and  even  then  you 
must  be  as  careful  as  possible. 

When  a  stale  egg  finds  its  way  among  the 
better  ones  it  seems  to  affeci  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  one  rotten  apple  w  ill  contaminate 
all  the  others  in  a  barrel.  The  decomposing 
elements  seem  to  set  every  other  egg  in  activity, 
especially  if  preserved  by  some  liauid  process, 
and  as  the  stale  egg  soon  bursts,  by'expansion  of 
gases,  the  contents  are  mingled  with  the  liquid. 
If  preserved  by  the  dry  process,  (such  as  pack- 
ing in  salt)  the  contents  soak  through  the  salt 
(or  other  material)  and  come  in  contact  w  ith  the 
fresh  eggs. 

Another  drawback  is  the  supposition  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pack  eggs  and  allow  them  to 
remain  until  desired  for  market.  That  is  the 
rock  upon  which  many  hopes  have  been  wrecked. 
The  eggs  must  be  turned  half  over  about  twice  a 
week.  Once  every  day  is  better,  but  twice  a 
week  will  answer.  When  large  numbers  of  eggs 
are  preserved  the  turning  of  the  eggs  becomes  a 
matter  of  more  labor  than  the  majority  are  will- 
ing to  bestow.  They  must  also  i  e  kept  cool,  the 
cooler  the  better,  only  they  should  not  be  kept 
as  low  as  the  freezivi:  point.  The  nearer  they 
are  kept  at  40  degrees  above  zero  the  longer 
they  will  keep.  Here,  then,  we  have  three 
points  to  be  considered — tggs  strictly  fresh, 
tin  ned  tw  ice  a  w  eek,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

But  there  is  still  something  else.  If  you  place 
eggs  under  a  hen  those  from  hens  that  are  not 
with  males  will  often  be  nearly  fresh  when  the 
chicks  come  out  of  the  fertile  eggs.  One  of  the 
best  evidtnees  that  an  egg  is  lertile  (that  is,  it 
contains  the  germ  of  a  chick)  is  to  find  it  rotten. 
Eggs  that  contain  no  germ  of  chicks  have  been 
found  to  endure  a  temperature  of  over  100  de- 
grees for  three  w  eeks  in  an  incubator,  and  yet 
be  nearly  fresh  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Hence, 
infertile  eggs  will  keep  three  times  as  long  as 
will  those  that  are  lertile.  You  must,  then, 
should  you  buy  eggs,  induce  your  neighbors  to 
sell  all  their  roosters,  for  your  success  will  be  a 
matter  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the 
males  in  the  flock. 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  while  you  may 
discard  males  from  your  own  flock,  and  succeed 
with  eggs  from  your  own  hens  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  regulate  the  number  of  males  in  other 
yards,  and  if  you  buy  on  the  general  market 
you  w  ill  not  know  from  what  source  they  came, 
nor  can  you  separate  the  fertile  from  the  infer- 
tile, as  the  most  expert  poultryman  living  has 
not  yet  acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  to  en- 
ble  him  to  distinguish  a  fertile  from  an  infertile 
egg  until  ii  has  first  been  placed  under  a  sitting 
hen  or  in  an  incubator, which  method  is  loo  slow 
for  one  in  business. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  any  'pro- 
cesses," or  of  using  packing  material.  The  first 
requisite  is  strictly  fresh  eggs.  The  second  that 
they  are  from  hens  that  are  not  in  company 
with  males.  The  next  is  to  keep  them  in  a  cool 
place,  not  over  60  degrees,  nor  under  forty  de- 
grees.and  the  nearer  40  degrees  the  better.  Then 
they  must  be  turned  half  over  twice  a  week,  or 
oftener  if  possible.  Simply  lay  them  on  a  i  ack, 
no  egg  touching  another.  No'packing  material 
is  required,  no  salt,  no  lime;  no  chemicals,  no 
liquids.  Any  kind  of  egg  rack  will  answer  or 
any  contrivance  that  w  ill  assist  you  to  turn  a 
large  number  of  eggs  at  once,  but  be  sure  that 
every  egg  is  turned.  Do  not  miss  a  single  one. 
That  is  the  w  hole  secret  of  pi  eservine  eggs  in  a 
nut  shell,  and  it  is  surer,  and  better,""  than  any 
other  process,  but  it  means  work,  and  the  work 
must  be  done  carefully  and  promptly. 

I)o  you  (or  have  yon  ever  heard  of)  know  a 
merchant  or  packer  who  has  succeeded  in  buy- 
ing eggs  and  preserving  them  at  a  profit.  I  have 
not.  and  do  not  think  it  possible  as  I  stated.  The 
most  important  requisite  is  to  secure  eggs  from 
hens  npt  with  males.  A  fertile  egg  is  seldom 
preserved  for  three  months,  and  if  so  it  does  not 
have  a  "fresh"  appearance,  either  on  the  shell  or 
when  broken.  An  infertile  egg  can  be  placed  on 
a  shelf,  in  a  cool  place,  and  if  turned  twice  a 
week,  can  be  kept  nine  months.  Six  months  is 
long  enough.  I  have  often  taken  infertile  eggs 
from  an  incubator,  after  being  only  subjected  to 
a  heat  of  103  degrees  for  two  weeks  or  more,  and 
found  them  as  perfect  w  hen  broken  into  a  saucer 
as  one  just  from  the  nest.  If  such  eggs  will 
stand  so  high  a  temperature  for  that  period  it  is 
plain  that  they  will  keep  easily  at  50  degrees  for 
a  long  period. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  interested  try  a, 
few  experiments.  Put  a  dozen  eggs  on  a  shelf, 
or  other  suitable  place,  from  hens  mated  with 
males.  "Do  the  same  with  a  dozen  from  hens 
not  with  males.  Keep  the  boxes  in  a  cool  place, 
and  turn  the  eggs  twice  a  week.  On  the  first 
day  of  each  month  break  an  egg  from  each  box. 
As  there  will  be  an  eeg  for  each  month  you  will 
not  finish  the  experiment  for  a  year,  and  you 
will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  compari- 
son. You  can  have  other  dozens  of  eggs  if  you 
prefer,  to  be  kept  at  a  higher  temperature,  (that 
of  the  atmosphere,  for  instance)  and  you  will 
even  then  be  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  be- 
fore the  infertile  eggs  w  ill  spoil.  Such  experi- 
ments will  teach  you  more  than  all  the  lessons 
on  the  subject  that  can  be  written,  as  you  w  ill 
find  that  no  two  eggs  are  alike,  and  that  the 
"unknown  quantity"  must  be  sought  for  in  each 
egg,  and  that  while  an  egg  may  keep  a  long 
time  eggs  may  not  do  so.  I  hope  readers  will 
try  the  suggestion  and  report  results.— P.  H. 
Jacobs,  in  American  Mural  Home. 
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The  Bristol  Brooder. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn.,  who  makes 
the  Improved  Monitor  Incubator  and  the  Bristol 
Brooder,  favors  us  with  a  cut  of  his  Bristol 
Brooder  for  this  issue.  That  a  good  brooder  is 
much  more  preferable  to  hens  for  the  raising  of 
clucks,  even  when  hens  do  the  hatching,  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  actual  ex- 
periment; and  that  some  kind  of  a  brooder  is 
a  necessity  where  an  incubator  is  used,  is  a  suf- 
ficient fact :  but  that  the  brooder  is  fully  as  im- 
portant as  the  incubator,  and  that  such  brooder 
should  be  made  on  correct  principles  by  some 
one  who  has  had  experience,  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  many, 
iudging  from  the  number  of  orders  for  incu- 
bators without  brooders.  So  many  seem  to 
think  that  most  anything  will  do  tor  a  brooder 
and  that  most  anybody  can  build  one. 

The  Bristol  Brooder  is  made  with  a  run  in 
front  with  a  glass  top.  Mr.  Williams  says: 
"Fumes  from  the  lamp  are  carried  up  through 
the  top  of  the  brooder  by  a  tube ;  this  also  helps 
ventilate  the  brooder  inside.  This  is  finished 
very  nicely.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  have  in  a  brooder  is  to  have  it  so  arranged 
that  it  will  furnish  a  moist  air.  Chicks  will  not 
do  well  in  a  hot  air  brooder,  and  on  this  account 
I  consider  this  most  important;  it  will  show  on 
the  glass  that  my  brooder  will  do  this.  There  is 
•one  great  objection  to  hot  air  brooders,  and  that 
is  when  the  lamp  happens  to  go  out,  the  brooder 
cools  down  in  a  short  time ;  and  the  result  of  it 
is,  on  a  cold  night,  that  most  of  the  chicks  will 
he  dead  in  the  morning.  They  also  furnish  a 
hot  dry  air,  that  chicks  do  not  do  well  in.  No 
rats  can  get  inside  of  my  brooders,  and  I  will 
forfeit  $.500  for  a  brooder  that  will  raise  more 
■chicks  and  any  better,  for  the  price,  than  this 
one." 


In  reply  we  will  state.  1.  A  lien  does  not  al- 
ways cease  laying  when  moved.  Her  nervous 
system  is  sometimes  shocked  by  the  sudden 
change,  separation  from  former  companions, 
and  fear  of  her  new  associates.  2.  Some  think 
so,  but  we  have  never  known  of  any  positive 
benefit  therefrom.  3.  Persian  insect  powder. 
4.  Yes.  5.  About  two  years  old.  6.  No.  7. 
Sometimes  the  molting  can  be  hastened  by 
feeding  oily  food. -8.  About  three  months.  9. 
Simply  wash  them  clean  in  a  warm  room,  and 
keep  them  warm  until  they  are  dry.  Kub  lard 
on  their  legs  once  a  week  and  anoint  the  combs 
with  glycerine. 


Moisture  for  Eggs. 

We  are  often  called  upon  to  answer  questions 
that  are  entirely  outside  of  our  province.  For 
instance,  a  reader  at  Trenton,  Mich.,  writes: 

"In  answering  the  question  of  'W. 
H.,'  West  Falmouth,  Maine,  you  say: 
'We  do  not  advise  sprinkling  in  any 
incubator.'  I  have  a  good  incubator, 
at  least  it  has  the  name  of  being 
such.  The  manufacturer  says:  'Use 
one  evaporating  pan  the  first  week, 
two  the  second  week,  and  three  the 
third  week— and  the  last  three  days 
sprinkle  as  well.'  I  am  not  success- 
ful under  this  management.  Will 
you  please  inform  me  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  successful  man- 
ner of  applying  moisture  when  an 
extra  amount  is  needed?  What  do 
you  believe  to  be  the  best  material  v^ipr 
for  the  bottoms  of  incubator  egg 
trays?" 

As  we  stated,  sprinkling  sometimes 
Kills  the  chicks  by  loss  of  heat  due  to 
rapid  evaporation,  and  hence  we  do  not  advise 
it.  In  regard  to  the  above  incubator,  however, 
we  should  follow  directions.  The  manufacturer 
always  knows  more  about  the  machine  he  makes 
than  any  one  else.  Instead  of  sprinkling  we 
usually  set  wet  sponges  in  the  trays,  but  some- 
thing, of  course,  depends  on  the  kind  of  incu- 
bator used.  In  regard  to  the  bottoms  of  egg 
trays  we  believe  mosquito  wire  netting  the  best 
material,  if  well  qraced  and  made  strong. 


Because  He  Did  Not  Subscribe. 

Asubscriber  in  Walkerton,  Can.,  whose  name 
we  withhold,  sends  us  a  lot  of  questions  which 
have  been  answered  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  he  now  wants  a  whole  book  at  once.  Had 
he  paid  the  small  subscription  price,  and  se- 
cured the  paper  all  along,  it  would  have  been 
worth  quite  a  sum  to  him.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
give  him  a  courteous  reply,  so  we  first  give  his 
letter  below : 

■T  thought  I  would  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
I  keep  a  few  -fowls.  They  are  thorough-bred. 
1.  If  a  hen  is  laying  good  and  she  is  moved  to  an- 
other place,  and  feeding  just  the  same  she  will 
stop  laying  for  awhile ;  what  is  the  reason?  2. 
Is  sprinkling  eggs  with  water  any  benefit  when 
a  hen  is  hatching?  3.  What  is  the  best  thing  to 
put  on  young  chicks  to  kill  lice?  4.  Is  linseed 
meal  a  good  thing  for  feeding  fowls,  when  molt- 
ing, a  little  in  their  soft  food?  5.  How  old  is  a 
hen  when  she  is  at  her  best?  6.  Is  there  any 
thing  that  can  be  put  on  a  fowl  to  make  the 
feathers  grow  when  they  get  picked  out?  7.  Can 
a  fowl  be  kept  from  molting  for  a  few  weeks,  or 
a  month,  or  could  they  be  forced  to  molt  sooner, 
and  would  it  injure  the  fowls  any?  8.  How  long 
does  it  take  before  they  are  full  "feathered  from 
the  time  they  start  to  molt?  9.  Can  you  give 
anyideason  fitting  up  the  fowls  for  exhibition?" 


More  About  Food  Values. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock  contributes  some  valuable 
tables  to  the  Poultry  World,  though  we  believe 
he  is  mistaken  in  some  of  his  estimates  of  the 
comparative  amounts  required  for  poultry  and 
stock.  He  says 

Fowls  will  eat  more  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  than  other  live  stock,  cows  for  example, 
and  it  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that 
one  hundred  hens  of  such  fowls  as  Plymouth 
Rocks,  though  weighing  less,  are  equivalent  to 
one  thousand  pounds  of  other  live  stock.  This 
is,  of  course,  but  an  estimate,  but  it  is  based 
upon  the  following  considerations:  Cows  giving 
milk  have  been  found  to  require  2.5  fbs.  of  albu- 
minoids and  13.5  fbs.  of  carbo-hydrates  in  a  day, 
or  16  fts.  of  these  two  elements.  In  a  year 
this  would  be;5,840  fts.  Now  as  corn  weighs  56 
fts.  to  the  bushel,  so  far  as  weight  is  concerned 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  104*4  bushels,  and  a 
hen  will  consume  not  far  from  a  bushel  of  corn 
or  its  equivalent.  Hence  our  estimate  of  one 
hundred  hens  as  equal  to  1,000  fbs.  of  other  live 
stock  is  probably  not  so  very  far  out  of  the 
way. 


Albuminoids   192.50  lbs. 

Carbo-hydrates   144.375  lbs. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  food  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition,  which,  we  will  sup- 
pose, to  be  same  as  for  oxen  lightly  worked,?',  e., 
0.7  lbs.  albuminoids  and  8.37  lbs.  carbo-hydrates 
per" day,  or  in  a  year  of  365  days: 

Albuminoids   255.5  lbs. 

Carbo-hydrates   3,055.05  lbs. 

Adding  the  two  tables  together,  we  have  for 
one  hundred  hens  the  following: 

Albuminoids   448.00  lbs. 

Carbo-hydrates   3,199.425  lbs. 

Now  how  are  we  to  construct  a  ration  for  one 
hundred  hens  which  will  supply  these  elements? 
To  do  this  we  will  take  several  elements: 

Albuminoids.  Carbo- 
hydrates. 

1,000  lbs.  clover  hay   75.30  436. 

1,000  "    potatoes   14  20  177. 

2,000  "    corn  meal   154.16  1,432.  1 

1,000  "    ground  oats          99.  581.6 

100  '•  cottonseed  meal  31.36  42.26 
800  "    barley  meal          76.32  517.60 

Total   450.34  3.186.46 

This  comes  out  very  nearly.  We  have  supplied 
two  pounds  more  of  albuminoids  and  lack 
thirteen  pounds  of  carDo-hydrates— which  is 
near  enough  for  practical  purposes  in  a  year's 
feeding.  The  daily  ration  would  be  obtained  by 
dividing  each  amount  by  365,  which  would  give 
us  as  follows : 

DAILY  RATION  FOR  100  HENS. 

Clover  hay   2.74  lbs. 

Potatoes   2.74  " 

Corn  meal   5.48  " 

Ground  oats   2.74  " 

Cottonseed  meal  274  " 

Barley  meal   2,192  " 

Total  16.166  lbs. 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  sixteen  pounds  of  the 


BRISTOL  BROODER. 

Made  by  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct. 

The  allowance  for  the  cow  in  the!  above  must 
be  a  very  poor  cow-  A  cow  giving  twenty  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.she  will  use  up  in  the  milk  alone 
about  seven  pounds  of  albuminoids  and  carbo- 
hydrates. As  only  80  percent,  of  the  corn  con- 
sists of  these  elements,  a  portion  of  the  corn  is 
mineral  matter.  Then  again,  all  of  this  corn  is 
not  digested,  and  the  cow  must  be  allowed  more 
corn,  or  she  would  never  have  any  portion  left 
as  voidings.  No  animal  can  extract  all  the  flesh- 
forming  and  heat-forming  elements  from  the 
food,  hence  the  above  calculation  of  10i%  bush- 
els of  corn  for  a  cow  is  very  unreliable.  It  is 
too  much  in  some  cases  and  too  little  in  others. 
Next  conies  the  analysis  of  an  egg,  as  follows : 

Nitrogenous  matter,  or  albuminoids   14. 

Fatty  matte1',  or  carbo-hydrates   10.5 

Saline  matter   1-5 

Water   74. 

100. 

In  the  above  the  shell  is  not  included,  but  he 
states:  "A  hen  laying  eggs  which  weigh  two 
ounces  each,  or  eight  eggs  to  the  pound,  and  lay- 
ing 120  eggs,  would  produce  15  lbs.  of  eggs,  the 
shells  of  which  would  weigh  not  far  from  one 
and  one-fourth  pounds— 1.37  lbs.  being  the  usual 
average,  according  to  one  careful  observer. 
This  would  give  us  \Z%  lbs.  of  the  contents, 
equal  to  1.92  lbs.  of  albuminoids  and  1.44 
lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates,  to  be  furnished  for 
the  eggs  in  addition  to  the  amount  required  to 
keep  the  hen  alive  and  in  good  condition.  If  we 
multiply  these  amounts  by  one  hundred  we  have 
required  for  a  hundred  hens  for  one  year,  sup- 
posing them  to  produce  120  eggs  each: 


Broiler  Farms  at  Low  Prices. 

The  broiler  farms  offered  by  Judge  E.  J. 
Byrnes,  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  in  tracts  of  five 
acres,  and  at  $30  per  acre,  have  called  out  a 
|  large  number  of  letters  asking  our  opinion  of 
them.  As  we  live  at  Hammonton  we  know  all 
about  them.  The  lots  are  sold  on  a  payment  of 
$5  per  month,  each  five-acre  tract  amounting  to 
$150.  They  are  right  on  the  railroad,  within  the 
town  limits  of  Hammonton,  near  one  of  the  town 
school  houses,  and  close  to  a  beautiful  lake  a 
mile  long.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  well  adapted 
to  poultry.  Two  railroads  pass  the  tract,  and  at 
the  depot  one  can  start  for  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia, reaching  the  latter  city  in  on°  hour. 
There  are  already  a  large  number  of  broiler 
farms  in  operation,  and  the  town  of  Hammon- 
ton has  3,000  population .  Outside  of  this  tract, 
land  sells  for  over  $100  per  acre.  Not  a  case  of 
chills  and  fever  have  ever  been  known  here. 
The  town  has  direct  railroad  communication 
with  all  the  large  cities,  and  also  with  Atlantic 
City,  Cape  May,  Long  Branch,  and  other  water- 
ing places.  Carloads  of  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, blackberries,  pears,  and  other  fruits  are 
shipped,  and  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  township,  in  proportion  to  area 
cultivated,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  township 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
broiler  industry. 

The  Left  Eye  Only. 

The  following  shows  plainly  how  the  eyes  be- 
come swollen  and  the  hens  are  blind.  Miss  L.  A. 
Mitchell,  Windsor,  Mo.,  writes: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  /owls?  Their 
eyes  swell  up  so  that  they  cannot  see.  I  have 
had  four  affected  in  this  way,  and  it  is  in  the 
left  eve.  What  is  it,  and  what  is  good  for 
them  ?" 

A  plain  case— every  hen  blind  in  the  left  eye. 
Now,  on  the  left  side  of  those  hens,  when  they 
are  on  the  roost  at  night,  there  is  a  crack  in  the 
wall,  or  a  draught  of  air  (it  nwiy  come  through  a 
nail  hole)  from  some  source,  perhaps  a  window, 
or  a  top  ventilator.  At  all  events  it  comes  from 
somewhere  on  the  left  side  of  the  hens.  After 
awhile  the  pain  will  be  so  severe  that  they  will 
turn  the  other  eyes  in  that  direction,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  left  eyes,  and  then  they  will  be  blind 
in  both  eyes.  Whenever  you  see  swollen  eyes 
search  for  the  cause  of  a  draught  or  stream  of 
air.  The  best  remedy  is  to  bathe  the  eyes  in 
warm  water  and  anoint  them  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  glycerine,  and  change  the  hens  to  some  other 
location. 
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Partridge  Cochins. 

Of  all  the  Cochins  breed  of  fowls,  this  variety 
is  the  hardest,  to  breed  to  the  Standard.  It  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  breed  standard  exhi- 
bition birds  from  the  one  pen.  the  requirements 
of  each  sex  being  as  follows:  Male,  large,  broad 
across  the  back  and  breast,  short-legged,  and 
weighing  from  nine  to  twelve  pounds;  comb, 
single,  small,  and  evenly  notched,  rounded  at 
the  end  frqm  the  neck  upwards:  head,  small,  to 
be  compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird,  ear-lobes, 
red  ;  wattles,  medium  ;  neck.  red.  or  orange-red, 
each  feather  striped  down  the  centre  with  black ; 
back  and  saddle,  same  as  neck  in  color:  shape 
should  be  a  gentle  sweep  to  the  tail,  which  is 
black;  breast  and  body,  black;  legs  and  fluff, 
black;  shanks,  yellow  or  dark-yellow,  with 
feathers  down  the  outside  of  legs  and  two  outer 
toes;  wings,  small:  wing-bows,  red;  coverts, 
black  on  inner  web,  outer  web  black  with  a  nar- 
row edging  of  bay. 

Females,  same  general  shape  as  the  male 
only  that  she  usually  has  more  of  a  cushion  or  a 
larger  mass  of  feathers  on  the  rump,  which 
nearly  covers  the  tail.  Head,  same  shape  as 
male ;"  color,  brown  ;  ear-lobes,  red :  wattles, 
small;  neck,  orange-red.  with  a  black  or  very 
dark-brown  stripe  down  the  centre,  which  may 
be  pencilled  with  a  lighter  shade ;  breast,  body 
and  back,  color,  brown,  pencilled  with  a  darker 
brown ;  each  pencilled  line  should  run  length- 
wise of  the  feather,  and  be  nearly  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  edge,  and  never  run  across  the 
feather  as  in  Pencilled  Hamburgs.  Tail,  small ; 
color,  brown.  Wing,  wing-bow  and  coverts, 
same  as  back ;  primaries  and  secondaries,  in- 
ner web,  dark-brown ;  outer  web,  pencilled 
with  same  color  as  breast ;  legs,  same  as  male, 
only  pencilled  same  as  the  breast;  weight  from 
seven  to  eleven  pounds. 

In  breeding,  it  is  seldom  you  can  breed  exhi- 
bition birds  from  birds  mated  that  answer  the 
above  description.  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  by  so  doing  vou  will  have  males  that  have 
a  reddish  stripe  down  the  shaft  or  quill  of  the 
feather  of  the  hackle  and  saddle,  and  also 
mottled  breasts,  while  in  the  females. the  pencil- 
ling will  be  less  distinct  and  bold,  and  the  colors 
will  be  more  run  together  as  in  Brown  Leg- 
horns. 

1  find  it  necessary  in  order  to  breed  first-class 
exhibition  males,  to  select  a  standard  cockerel, 
being  sure  that  there  is  no  white  in  the  wings  or 
at  the  roots  of  the  feathers  of  the  hackle  and 
saddle,  and  mate  him  with  hens  that  have  red- 
dish hackles,  with  centre  of  feathers  black. 
Breast,  body,  etc.,  same  shape  as  for  standard 
birds.  Color,  rich  brown,  with  little  or  no  pen- 
cilling in  any  part  of  the  plumage.  It  is  better 
to  mate  coctferels  with  hens,  as  the  male  being 
younger  there  will  be  a  prevalence  of  the  male 
chicks. 

For  breeding  exhibition  females:  Mate  a  cock 
having  an  orange-red  hackle  and  saddle :  the 
breast,  body  and  thighs  may  be  mottled  with 
red :  tail  very  short  and  well  rounded,  to  stand- 
ard pullets.  "The  females  being  younger,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  prevalence  of  females  in  the 
chicks. 

In  the  breeding  of  Partridge  Cochins  the  prin- 
cipal things  to  be  avoided  are  the  red  or  orange 
shafting  in  the  feathers  of  both  sexes,  white  in 
either  wings  or  feet,  poor  leg  and  toe-feathers. 
Males  with  too  much  tail,  too  large  combs;  vul- 
ture hocks;  (j.  e.,  stiff,  wing  like  feathers  pro- 
truding from  the  hock  joint).  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  worst  faults  in  breeding  all  varieties 
of  Asiatics.  None  of  the  Asiatic  breeds  are  as 
handsome  as  the  Partridge  Cochin.  In  the  show 
pen  they  command  the  admiration  of  all.  They 
bear  confinement  well,  and  cannot  fly  over  a 
fence  three  feet  high.  They  are  the  best  winter 
layers,  and  lay  a  large,  rich,  brown  egg,  so 
much  sought  after.  To  the  amateur  I  will  sav, 
if  you  wish  to  keep  this  variety  and  breed  birds 
to  the  standard,  no  better  guide  can  be  used 
than  Louis  Wright's  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry, 
and  success  will  crown  your  efforts.— Cor. 
Farmers'  Club  Journal. 


Eggs  and  Eg 

Mr.  Simmons. an  English  authority  on  poultry, 
lately  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Societv  of 
Arts,  in  which  he  held  that  eggs  constitute  a" ne- 
glected mine  of  wealth.  They  are  the  one  arti- 
cle of  agricultural  produce  for  which  the  de- 
mand is  unlimited,  and  perhaps  the  onlv  one  in 
which  we  might,  did  we  choose,  defy  foreign 
competition.  They  not  only  msan  money,  but 
they  command  prices  that  admit  of  profit  com- 
pared with  which  beef  and  mutton  are  of 
little  account,  and  wheat  barely  worth  mention- 
ing. Hens,  for  those  who  know  how  to  utilize 
them,  lay  eggs  which,  if  not  made  of  fold,  are 
quite  capable  of  being  turned  into  that  metal, 
when  they  are  ratailable  all  the  year  round,  one 
month  with  another,  at  something  not  much 
short  of  a  penny  apiece,  while  the  eggs  of 
ducks  will  bring'  a  still  more  remunerative 
price. 

Eggs,  he  said,  are  a  meal  in  themselves. 
Every  element  necessary  to  the  support  of  man 
is  contained  within  the  limits  of  an  egg-shell, 
in  the  best  proportions  and  in  the  most  palata- 
ble form.  Plain  boiled,  they  are  wholesome. 
The  masters  of  French  cookery,  however,  affirm 


that  it  is  easy  to  dress  them  in  more  than  five 
hundred  different  ways,  each  method  not  only 
economical,  but  salutary  in  the  highest  degree. 
No  honest  appetite  ever  yet  rejected  an  egg  in 
some  guise.  It  is  nutriment  in  the  most  porta- 
ble form,  and  in  the  most  concentrated  shape. 
Whole  nations  of  mankind  rarely  touch  any 
other  animal  food.  Kings  eat  them  plain  as 
readily  as  do  the  humble  tribesman.  After  the 
victory  of  Muhldorf,  when  the  Kaiser  Ludwig 
sat  ar 'meat  with  his  burggrafs  and  great  cap- 
tains, he  determined  on  a  piece  of  luxury— "one 
egg  to  every  man,  and  two  to  the  excellently 
valiant  Schwepperman."  Far  more  than  fish — 
for  it  is  watery  diet — eggs  are  the  scholar's  fare. 
They  contain  phosphorus,  which  is  brain  food, 
and  sulphur,  which  performs  a  variety  of  func- 
tions in  the  economy.  And  they  are  the  best  of 
nutriment  for  children,  for.  in  a  compact  form, 
they  contain  everything  that  is  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  the  youthful  frame. 

Eggs  are.  however,  not  only  food.  They  are 
medicine  also.  The  white  is  the  most  efficacious 
of  remedies  for  burns,  and  the  oil  extractable 
from  the  yolk  is  regarded  by  the  Kussians  as  an 
almost  miraculous  salve  for  cuts,  bruises  and 
scratches.  A  raw  egg,  if  swallowed  in  time,  will 
effectually  detach  a  fish  bone  fastened  in  the 
throat,  aiid  the  white  of  two  eggs  will  render 
the  deadly  corrosive  sublimate  as  harmless  as  a 
dose  of  calomel.  They  strengthen  the  consump- 
tive, invigorate  the  feeble,  and  render  the  most 
susceptible  all  but  proof  against  jaundice  in  its 
most  malignant  phase.  They  can  also  be  drunk 
in  the  shape  of  that  "egg-flip"  which  sustains 
the  oratorical  efforts  of  a  modern  statesman.The 
merits  of  eggs  do  not  end  even  here.  In  France 
alone  the  wine  clarifters  use  more  than  eighty 
millions  a  year,  and  the  Alsatians  consume  fully 
thirty-eight  millions  in  calico  printing  and  for 
dressing  the  leather  used  in  making  the  finest  of 
French  kid  gloves.  Finally,  not  to  mention 
various  other  employments  for  eggs  in  the  arts, 
they  may,  of  course,  almost  without  trouble  on 
the  farmer's  part,  be  converted  into  fowls, 
which,  in  any  shape,  are  profitable  to  the  seller 
and  welcome  to  the  buyer.  Even  egg-shells  are 
valuable,  for  allopath  and  homoeopath  alike 
agree  in  regarding  them  as  the  purest  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 


Duck  Farming  at  a  Profit. 

I  keep  both  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducks,  for  I 
think  by  combining  the  two  I  get  more  good 
qualities  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  breed. 
With  warm  quarters  the  Muscovy  'lays  in  Feb- 
ruary and  continues  until  fall.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  five  weeks,  one  week  later  than  those  of  the 
Pekin,  but  the  ducklings  are  very  hardy  and 
easily  reared.  For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
i  too  highly  concentrated   food  should  not  be 
i  given.  1  find  boiled  potatoes  mashed  up  with 
!  scalded  meal  and  meat  scrap  excellent.  When 
1  the  ducklings  are  about  four  weeks  old  I  feed 
clear  meal  and  scrap  scalded  until  thev  attain 
!  their  best,  which  should  be  in  eight  "or  nine 
I  weeks.  I  give  them  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
shade  and  green  food. 

One  eye  1  keep  open  for  thunder  storms,  the 
other  for  lice ;  one  is  as  fatal  as  the  other.  In 
warm  weather  the  hens  should  be  removed  in 
three  or  four  davs.  My  Muscovvs  weigh  from 
j  10  to  12  lbs.  to  the  pair,  the  Pekins  10  or  11  lbs., 
|  and  although  the  latter  are  now  the  most  popu- 
!  lar  duck  in  the  market,  the  Muscovys  are  supe- 
rior both  for  eating  and  rearing.  The  flavor  of 
the  flesh  is  not  unlike  wild  duck  and  the  feath- 
ers do  not  have  the  disagreeable  odor  noticed 
in  those  of  the  Pekins. 

I  feed  the  old  decks  similar  to  hens,  with 
warm  food  in  the  morning,  giving  considerable 
meat  in  it,  and  corn  or  mixed  grains  at  night. 
An  article  we  call  ••hash,"  otherwise  known  as 
provender,  corn  and  oats  ground  together,  I 
find  good  both  for  ducks  and  fowls. —  George  E. 
Smith,  in  Farm  and  Home. 


Oat  Meal  for  Poultry. 

Oats  are  cheap  and  can  be  procured  in  the 
ground  condirion  or  as  whole  grains.  They  are 
most  serviceable  when  ground,  but  contain 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  refuse.  The  better 
plan  of  feeding  ground  oats  is  to  sift  them, using 
the  finer  portions  for  chicks  and  the  coarser 
parts  for  . grown  stock.  But,  in  jfeeding  such 
material,  some  care  is  necessary,  or  damage  will 
be  done  in  causing  the  crops  to  become  bound, 
and  while  the  oat.  meal  is  very  nutritious  some- 
thing else  must  be  given  with  the  coarse  mate- 
rial. 

In  feeding  young  chicks  nothing  is  better  than 
oat  meal.  Take  one  pint  of  oat  meal,  one  pint 
of  corn  meal,  half  a  pint  of  fine  bran  (shipstuff) 
and  add  enough  milk,  buttermilk,  whey  or  clab- 
ber to  make  it  of  rather  stiff  consistency,  and 
then  add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  h'eat  it 
through,  provided  it  is  not  made  too  soft.  Be- 
fore adding  the  milk,  mix  with  the  dry  meal  a 
spoonful  of  ginger,  red  pepper  and  pulverized 
copperas,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  ground 
bone,  linseed  meal  and  ground  oyster  shells. 
Mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  feed  to  young 
chicks  morning  and  night  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  and  they  will  have  a  perfect  food, 
grow,  keep  healthy  and  be  subject  but'  little  to 
disease.  At  noon  give  them  as  much  wheat  as 
they  will  eat,  or  give  cracked  corn  one  day  and 
wheat  the  next.  The  coarser  parts  of  the  oat 
meal  should  be  mixed  as  follows:  One  part  oat 
meal,  one  part  bran  and  two  parts  corn  meal. 
Add  to  each  quart  of  the  mixture  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  ginger,  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  copperas 
and  salt.  Now  add  half  a  cup  of  linseed  meal, 
half  a  cup  of  ground  bone  and  half  a  cup  of 
oyster  shells.  .Mix  with  milk  or  hot  water,  and 
feed  it  to  the  adult  fow  ls  in  the  morning.  At 
night  give  whole  grains.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  adult  fowls  at  noon. unless  it  be  green  stuff. 
A  little  meat  should  be  given  with  the  soft  food 
when  ever  it  can  be  done,  but  the  milk,  linseed 
meal  and  oat  meal  are  good  substitutes,  as  they 
contain  nitrogen  largely. 

A  Lath  Fence. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Stockman  and 
Farmer  favors  a  lath  fence  for  poultry.  His 
mode  of  making  it  he  gives  as  follows:  I  erect  a 
platform  and  make  the  fence  in  panels  on  this 
platform,  using  strips  three  inches  wide  and  one 
inch  thick  for  railing,  and  for  pickets  hard  pine 
plastering  lath.  I  nail  them  on  at  convenient 
distances  apart.  I  then  haul  these  panels  out  on 
a  sled  and  spike  them  to  the  posts.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  tear  away  at  any  time  without  injur- 
ing the  panels,  and  use  them  again.  Having 
used  one  side  of  a  peach  orchard  for  poultry 
yards.  I  find  it  has  improved  not  only  the 
trees,  but  fruit  also.  I  have  enlarged  my  yards 
and  extended  them  over  the  entire  orchard,  and 
found  my  fence  made  in  this  way-but  tittle 
trouble  to  move.  I  use  a  base  board  one  foot 
high  below  the  panels. 


Packing  Eggs. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  hay  cut  about 
one-half  inch  long  to  pack  eggs  in.  It  is  light 
and  elastic,  two  very  important  things.  The 
way  I  do  it  is  this:  Place  a  paper  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  to  keep  the  hay  in  :  put  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  of  cut  hay  in  :  afterit  is  pressed 
down  put  another  paper  over  the  layer,  then  fill 
the  bask  et  to  the  rim ;  make  a  hole  with  the 
forefinger,  commencing  near  the  rim  of  the  bas- 
ket :  put  the  naked  egg  in  and  proceed  with  the 
next,  leaving  about  one-half  inch  space  between 
the  eggs.  When  all  are  in.  take  a  handful  of  cut 
hay,  free  of  long  hay,  and  let  it  drop  between  the 
eggs  to  fill  securely.  Fill  up  a  little  rounding 
over  the  rim.  Have  a  thin  board,  planed  and 
cut  the  size  of  the  inside  rim,  press  down  below 
the  surface  of  rim  ;  with  a  brad  awl  make  holes 
in  the  rim  and  stick  small  nails  over  the  lid,  six 
or  eightof  them.  Then  stick  the  awl  in  the  edge 
of  board  on  each  side,  and  press  nails  in  for  a 
seal:  the  eggs  will  never  get  loose  in  such  a 
basket.  It  can  be  kicked  about  and  the  eggs 
will  not  break. 

Always  try  the  eegs  by  striking  them  together ; 
if  sound  they  will  ring.  "I  never  heard  any  com- 
plaint about  my  packing.— John  Bennett,  in 
Fanciers'  Gazette. 


Why  He  Failed. 

A  subscriber  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  says  he  raised 
a  large  number  of  chickens  and  followed  our 
advice  closely,  but  he  has  also  lost  a  large  num- 
ber, especially  when  they  were  two  months  old. 
He  says:  "They  swell  up,  go  around  sleepy,  will 
not  cat.  and  die.  Some  say  it  is  the  cholera.  I 
have  tried  all  your  remedies,  and  failed.  Lice 
is  out  of  the  question."  Now.  we  gave  a  long 
article  on  cholera,  which  should  enable  every 
I  reader  to  know  when  the  disease  is  in  his  flock, 
I  and  we  also  gave  full  details  regarding  lice. 
I  Our  correspondent  says: — "Lice  is  out  of  the 
question."  We  have  no  doubt  he  is  correct,  so- 
far  as  the  little  red  mites  are  concerned,  hut 
our  word  for  it,  a  close  examination  on  the 
heads  and  throats  for  the  large  body  lice  will 
reveal  their  presence.  Because  there  are  no 
signs  of  lice  in  the  poultry  house  is  no  proof  that 
the  large  grey  lice  are  not  doing  damage. 


Supervision. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  repeated  fail- 
ures, that  no  one  can  delegate 'the  duty  of  it- 
tending  to  poultry,  but  must  do  it  himself.  To 
secure  a  competent  man  to  manage  a  large 
poultry  farm  is  no  easy  matter,  and  a  really 
I  competent  assistant  or  manager  will  want  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  monthly  wages 
and  board.  Nearly  all  failure's  result  from  in- 
competency. To  get  together  a  large  flock  of 
hens,  and  put  "a  man"  over  them  who  is  not 
only  an  inexperienced  person,  but  below  the 
average  in  intelligence,  is  ruinous  to  the  pros- 
pects. It  redtiires  knowledge  and  intelligence 
to  manage  a  large  poultry  farm,  and  (mite  a  sal- 
ary is  required  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  a 
manager,  for  they  are  scarce.  Any  person  en- 
gaging in  the  poultry  business  must  be  sure  and 
be  on  the  ground  at  all  times.  He  may  have 
an  assistant,  and  even  a  foreman  and  other 
,  help,  but  a  single  mistake  may  change  a  pros- 
1  pective  profit  to  a  loss,  and  hence  the  careful 
and  watchful  eye  of  the  owner  must  be  over  the 
work,  and  he  will  even  then  find  that  no  one  can 
do  what  is  required  so  well  as  himself,  for  dis- 
asters have  been  the  results  of  many  ventures. 
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Monopoly  in  the  Poultry  Business. 

Monopoly  may  reach  its  grasping  hands  and 
secure  to  itself  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  manufacture 
of  certain  articles ;  it  may  seize  the  most  fash- 
ionable families  of  Shorthorns,  elevate  the  road- 
sters above  the  reach  of  the  masses,  and  place 
fictitious  prices  upon  our  sheep  and  swine,  but 
it  cannot  harm  our  poultry  interests.  The  rapid- 
multiplication  of  stock  being  so  easy,  and  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  the  humblest  individual  in 
the  land  can  devote  his  time  the  pursuit  of 
poultry  raising  without  fear  of  being  crushed. 
It  is  the  only  department  of  breeding  that  per- 
mits knowledge  and  science  to  triumph  over 
wealth  and  possession.  Let  monopoly  seize  the 
best  flocks  in  the  world,  and  patient  industry 
and  careful  breeding  on  the  part  of  the  most 
obscure  devotees  of  poultry  in  a  short  time 
break  down  the  walls  of  monopoly,  and  open 
the  avenues  of  the  poultry  business  to  all.  The 
only  monopoly  that  can  be  exercised  in  the  poul- 
try'business  'is  brains,  and  he  who  diligently 
endeavors  to  secure  trade  and  control  by  being 
enabled  to  improve  his  stock  and  make  it  supe- 
rior to  that  of  others  will  reap  an  honest  reward 
through  his  own  exertions,  and  not  through  the 
power  of  capital.  All  the  capital  in'the  world 
cannot  assist  the  inexperienced  breeder  to  con- 
trol the  market  for  pure  breeds.  Excellence  is 
not  confined  to  any  locality.  It  does  not  remain 
when  once  attained  except  by  continued  and 
persistent  application  of  all  the  principles  of 
Dreeding  to  the  object  sought  and  desired.  Skill, 
perseverance,  careful  mating  and  selection  are 
the  levers  that  carry  the  breeder  to  the  front, 
and  place  him  prominently  as  one  who  under- 
stands his  calling  and  possesses  that  which  he 
claims.  Charlatans  may  for  awhile  elbow  their 
way  to  a  forward  position,  but  only  for  awhile. 
They  are  obliged  to  fall  again  to  the  rear  in  the 
course  of  time  in  order  to  allow  of  a  passage 
through  their  ranks  of  the  true,  scientific  breed- 
ers. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  poultry  breeding  is 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  has  the  same 
opportunity  and  privileges  alike.  ''There  is  no 
royal  road  to  success.'  ' and  there  is  no  aid  that 
can  be  conferred  by  any  one.  The  foundations 
of  success  rest  upon  application  and  knowledge, 
and  neither  age  nor  sex  are  obstacles  to  the  un- 
dertaking. Poultry  breeding  is  too  important, 
too  valuable,  and  too  permanent  an  institution 
to  be  monopolized,  and  as  yet  has  but  begun  its 
mission  of  improvement  and  benefit.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  and  the  candidates  for 
honors  are  few.  There  are  many  nominal  breed- 
ers, but  the  array  of  true  ones  is  small.  Ilecruits 
are  wanted,  and  the  honors  in  store  are  great. 


Shells  lor  Fowls. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  National  Stockman  and  the 
gentleman  referred  to  as  Brother  Jacobs  is  the 
accomplished  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper: 

"Brother  Jacobs  is  still  harping  away  on  one 
of  his  cranky  notions  (he  has  many  good  ideas 
which  will  bear  development)  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  hen  should  have  oyster  shells, 
crushed  bone  and  similar  feed  to  keep  her  egg 
shells  from  getting  thin.  Now,  so  plausible  is 
his  reasoning  that  in  the  absence  of  personal 
observation  on  this  subject. we  might  be  deluded 
by  it.  For  years  the  writer  kept  from  ten  to  forty 
hens  in  close  confinement,  and  he  knows  that  he 
could  tell  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the 
egg  shells  if  the  hens  were  without  their  suit- 
ply  of  shell  food  for  three  days.  His  little  son 
now  has  charge  of  a  half  dozen  hens  which  have 
not  been  at  large  for  six  months,  and  the  same 
results  have  been  noticed  a  dozen  times  this 
winter.  Stay  for  breakfast  with  us  for  three 
days  and  we  will  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
our  position.  A  hen  without  restraint  may  pick 
up  enough  of  the  bone  and  egg  shell  material  if 
her  range  be  varied,  but  in  confinement  she  will 
fail  to  get  sufficient  from  ordinary  food  sup- 
plies." 

The  critic  of  Mr.  Jacobs  is,  as  we  believe, 
wholly  wrong  and  Mr.  Jacobs  is  correct.  The 
material  for  the  shell  of  the  egg  as  well  as  its 
contents  comes  from  digested  food  and  is  car- 
ried to  the  organs  where  it  is  thus  utilized  by  the 
blood.  Now,  in  order  for  this  critic  to  maintain 
his  position,  he  must  maintain  several  points, 
and  prominent  among  them  is  the  ability  of  a 
hen  to  digestan  oyster  shell.  Unless  she  can  di- 
gest it, she  cannot  use  to  form  the  shell  of  an  egg. 
She  uses  shells  as  she  does  stones,  broken 
crockery,  etc.,  for  grinding  her  food  in  the  crop. 
All  the  necessary  carbonate  of  lime  of  which  the 
egg  shell  is  composed  is  found  in  ample  quantity 
in  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  in  much  of  the 
"vegetable  food.  Here  it  is  in  a  digestible  condi- 
tion and  ready  for  use.  We  have  known  plenty 
of  soft  shelled  eggs  to  be  laid  by  fowls  who  had 
an  abundance  of  shells,  lime;  etc.,  at  their  dis- 
posal constantly,  but  this  would  not  alone 


prove  that  shells  were  unnecessary.   It  is  not 
safe  to  found    theories    on    simple    results  ! 
— they  are  often    misleading  and  deceptive,  i 
The  friends  of  the  shell  theory  argue  too  much  j 
in  that  way.    We  undertake  to  say  that  poultry 
can  be  kept  for  years  without  any  shells  or  lime, 
provided  with  gravel  or  broken  crockery  and 
fed  upon  cereals  and  vegetables,  without  laying 
any  larger  proportion  of  soft  shelled  eggs  than  a 
similar  lot  provided  with  shells.    We  have  no 
doubt  that  Brother  Jacobs  with  his  facilities 
would  readily  agree  to  demonstrate  such  a  state- 
ment, if  he  has  not  already  done  so.— Orange 
County  Farmer. 


Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Don't  Hatch. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  fanciers  are 
getting  all  kinds  of  maledictions  pronounced 
upon  their  heads,  some  deservedly  and  some  in- 
nocently, and  no  doubt,  some  honest  amateur 
wishes  he  had  his  eggs  and.credit  back  and  with 
knowledge  gained  they  would  make  a  different 
and  a  better  start  another  season.  People  are 
prone  to  blame  the  breeder  for  every  egg  not 
hatched,  when  nine  times  out  of  ten  if  they 
failed  to  have  a  reasonable  hatch  it  is  the  fault 
of  themselves  or  "biddie." 

1.  Eggs  from  fanciers'  yards  must  be  very  hard 
shelled  to  stand  the  shipping  long  distances, 
consequently  the  last  few  days  of  incubation 
they  should 'be  dampened,  not  immersed,  but 
sprinkled  with  warm  water  to  rot  the  shell.  I 
know  this  theory  has  been  disputed,  giving  for 
argument,  that  birds  do  not  sprinkle  their  eggs, 
which  is  no  criterion.  The  quail  and  grouse 
will  be  found  off  at  early  morn  and  coming  in 
contact  with  the  wet  grass  will  return  with  drip- 
ping feathers. besides  there  is  quite  a  difference 
between  the  eggs  of  wild  and  domestic  birds, 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  in  small  and  non- 
sitting  breeds  and  those  from  the  large  Asiatics, 
with  their  hard  yellow  shells.  I  never  knew  of 
so  much  complaint  from  eggs  not  hatching  as  we 
had  during  the  dry  hot  winds  of  last  spring. 
People  here  that  had  been  noted  for  raising 
every  chick,  did  not  get  20  per  cent,  out  in  April 
and  in  every  case  examined  it  was  found  that 
they  had  matured  a  goodly  number,  but  had 
failed  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  hard  dry 
shell. 

2.  My  experience  is  that  fat  hens  are  not  so  good 
as  when  thin  in  flesh.  If  you  grease  an  egg  it 
will  not  hatch. and  an  over  fat  hen  will  be  found 
very  oily  on  the  feathers,  which  close  the  pores 
in  the  shell,  therefore  shutting  off  the  life.  Then 
the  very  high  temperature  from  the  body  of  a 
very  fat  hen  in  hot  weather  is  too  much  for 
life 'to  exist.  I  invariably  have  better  luck  with 
the  secoud  clutch  of  eggs  I  give  them. 

3.  Often  the  ground  and  dust  surrounding  the 
nest  is  literally  alive  with  thejspider  lice,  which 
is  unobservabie  during  daylight,  but  like  bed 
bufe's  they  come  out  at  night  in  myriads  and 
prance  upon  "biddie,"  and  I  have  flashed  fa  lan- 
tern on  her  at  dead  of  night  and  found  her 
standing  up,  sometimes  retreating  to  the  top  of 
the  nest  box  and  at  the  least  sound  she  would 
take  her  proper  place  on  the  eggs,  thus  in  cool 
nights  the  eggs  become  chilled  unnoticed  by  tha 
attendant",  as  she  is  true  to  her  charge  in  day- 
light. 

4.  Some  hens  "never  turn  or  shift  the  eggs, 
which  is  very  necessary.  A  few  years  since  I 
purchased  a'setting  of  bronze  turkey  eggs  from 
Kentucky.  When  they  arrived  I  put  six  under 
one  hen.  five  under  another.  They  each  seemed 
to  do  their  duty,  except  I  noticed  the  one  with 
six  frequently  shifting  her  eggs,  while  the  one 
with  five  was  always  quiet.  In  due  time  No.  1 
hatched  six  nice  turkeys,  while  No.  2  never  had 
one.  Being  on  the  rounds  where  I  passed  sev- 
eral times  each  day  1  knew  they  were  faithful 
with  this  exception.  Ducks'  eggs  need  no  damp- 
ening nor  turning  and  hatch  better  than  any 
other  eggs . 

5.  A  great  many  people  put  too  many  eggs  to  a 
sitting  and  if  the  weather  is  cool  those  near  the 
outside  are  exposed  to  too  low  a  temperature 
and  bv  being  shifted  they  are  sent  to  the  center 
and  others  take  their  place  to  be  chilled,  thus 
the  whole  lot  is  spoiled. 

6.  Eggs  from  young  pullets  do  not  hatch  as  a 
general  thing. 

7.  The  fault  is  often  with  the  male. 

8.  Eggs  from  over  fat  hens  will  not  hatch. 

9.  A  broken  egg  in  the  nest  will  spoil  the  bal- 
ance unless  they  are  washed,  so  also  will  a 
rotten  one  damage  the  clutch. 

10.  Eggs  often  get  a  shock  by  the  careless  hand- 
ling by  employes  of  express  companies  sufficient 
to  injure  theni.  but  if  properly  packed  the  shells 
will  hot  be  broken. 

11.  Last,  but  not  least.  Persons  receiving  high 
priced  eggs  become  too  anxious  and  disturb  them 
too  much.  Last  season  I  sold  a  neighbor  a  sit- 
tine  of  Leghorn  eggs.  Two  days  later  I  shipped 
a  sitting  130  miles  to  a  fancier,  all  from  the  same 
yard.  In  due  time  my  neighbor  came  around 
and  said  he  never  got  a  chick.  I  offered  him  more 


eggs,  but  he  said  they  were  no  good  ;  that  they 
had  a  chance  and  they  were  all  rotten  and  he 
did  not  expect  they  would  hatch.  As  I 
had  my  poultry  confined  I  informed  him 
that  I  would  not  (purchase  of  a  party 
that  did  nut  yard  his  breeding  stock.  I  paid 
him  back  his  money,  in  a  few  days  I  received 
a  card  from  the  breeder  saying:  "Got  ten  live 
chicks,  one  dead,  one  died  in  the  shell  and  one 
infertile  egg."  I  hastened  to  show  this  to  my 
friend  No.  1.  He  said  it  was  very  curious  that 
lie  did  not  get  any;  that  he  never  saw  the  hen 
off  the  nest  and  he  thought  his  were  bad  from 
the  start.  1  afterwards  learned  from  his  boy 
that  the  old  man  went  to  the  nest  everv  evening 
and  would  shake  the  eggs,  throwing  away  what 
he  thought  was  bad  and  in  the  end  there  were 
but  two  left. 

There  are  other  good  reasons  why  eggs  don't 
hatch,  but  I  believe  these  are  the  principal 
reasons  and  when  we  know  all  it  is  a  wonder 
that  they  hatch  so  well—  L.  C.  lien,  in  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 


Mistakes  in  Raising  Turkeys. 

No  domestic  fowl  is  more  easily  degenerated 
by  in-  reeding  than  the  turkey.  The  wild  turkey 
is  smaller  than  the  domestic  variety,  if  we  take 
the  Bronze  for  comparison,  which  demonstrates 
that  the  latter  has  oeen  bred  to  obtain  size  in 
preference  to  vigor.  Many  breeds  of  fowls  are 
injured  by  attempting  to  increase  the  size. 
Nearly  all  of  the  medium-size  birds  are  more  ac- 
tive and  easier  to  raise  than  the  larger  varieties, 
while  the  demand  in  market  is  also  in  favor  of  a 
carcass  of  medium  size.  The  first  mistake  made 
in  raising  turkeys  is  in  not  using  sufficient  care 
in  obtaining  new  blood.  It  will  not  do.  with 
turkeys,  to  infuse  new  blood  by  procuring  males 
of  the  same  variety  from  other  sources,  as 
there  are  but  few  breeders  of  the  pure  breeds, 
and  they  buy  from  each  other  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  all  the  flocks  in  the  United  States  of 
one  family.  For  the  farm  the  better  mode  of 
changing  the  males  is  to  change  the  breeds. 
Cross  the  Bronze  hens  with  the  Narragansett  or 
White  Holland,  and  then  go  back  to  the  Bronze. 
It  matters  not  what  the  breed  may  be,  provided 
the  male  is  of  a  different  breed  from  the  females. 
Young  turkeys  die  from  lack  of  vigor,  due  to  in- 
breeding, and  from  lice.  If  the  breeding  be 
looked  after  and  the  young  turkeys  kept  free 
from  lice,  the  loss  will  be  small,  compared  with 
that  on  most  farms.  Nearly  every  farmer's  wife 
understands  how  to  feed  and  care  for  young 
turkeys,  but  they  are  not  as  careful  as  they 
should  be  in  guarding  them  against  lice. 


Comparison  of  Weights. 

We  once  made  a  test  with  chicks  of  different 
breeds,  using  ten  chicks  of  each  breed,  so  as  to 
secure  an  average.  When  one  month  old.  ten 
young  Brahmas  (together)  weighed  seven  pounds 
and  two  ounces,  while  ten  chicks  of  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Eocks  weighed 
seven  pounds  (every  ten)  or  only  two  ounces 
less  than  the  Brahmas.  The  second  month  the 
ten  Brahmas  weighed  17  pounds,  ten  Wyan- 
dottes  15  pounds,  ten  Leghorns  14  pounds,  and 
the  ten  Plymouth  Rocks  14  pounds.  The  third 
month  the" ten  Brahmas  weighed  33  pounds,  ten 
Wyandottes  30  pounds,  ten  Leghorns  24  pounds, 
and  the  ten  Plymouth  Rocks  25  pounds.  Of  indi- 
vidual chicks  the  third  month  the  heaviest 
Brahma  weighed  3  3-4  pounds,  the  heaviest 
Wyandotte  3  1-4  pounds,  the  heaviest  Plymouth 
Rock  2  3-4  pounds,  and  the  heaviest  Leghorn 
2  1-2  pounds.— Mirror. 


Feeding  Condiments. 

In  the  endeavor  to  induce  the  hens  to  lay 
many  poultrymen  resort  to  forcing  processes, 
and  feed  in  a  manner  sometimes  unnatural. 
Red  pepper,  sulphur,  saffron,  i  gingea,  and  all 
kinds  of  egg  foods  are  resorted  50.  and  if  there 
is  any  virtue  in  such  there  is  no  excuse  for  any- 
thing but  the  best  results.  But  it  may  as  well  tie 
stated  that  while  such  articles  may  serve  as 
stimulants,  and  temporally  invigorate  the  hens, 
they  are  of  no  value  whatever  to  healthy  fowls. 
The  iens  in  their  natural  condition  simply  seek 
a  variety  of  food  in  order  to  drive  those 
elements  that  are  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  eggs,  and  to  supply  bodily 
waste,  and  the  best  tonics  consist  of  whole- 
some food.  When  egg  foods  and  condition 
powders  are  given  the  benefit  from  such  is 
due  more  to  the  fact  that  they  supply  something 
which  the  poultryman  neglects  to  give,  such  as 
salt,  for  instance,  rather  than  to  any  substance 
contained  that  induces  laying.  The  hen  oniy 
lays  when  she  is  capable  of  supplying  the  mate- 
rials for  forming  an  egg.  and  red  pepper  con- 
tributes but  a  small  proportion  of  any  substance 
that  is  necessary.  But  there  are  those  who  do 
find  such  things"  beneficial  at  times,  but  it  is 
when  the  hens  are  debilitated,  and  require  stim- 
ulants. Even  when  the  hens  are  urged  to  lay, 
should  their  appetites  be  increased  by  such 
means,  their  eggs  are  seldom  fertilized,  and  are 
almost  worthless  for  hatching  purposes.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  treating  fowls  differently 
from  other  stock,  but  they  should  receive  all  the 
care  necessary  for  their' thrift  and  prosperity. 
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When  to  Begin  the  Incubators. 

October  is  early  enough,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  object  desired .  As  we  have  stated  be- 
fore, the  best  prices  are  obtained  for  early 
broilers,  and  six  weeks  time  for  their  growth 
will  answer  for  those  that  are  sold  when  very 
small. -Beginning  with  October  they  would  be 
ready  by  December,  as  three  weeks  must  be  al- 
lowed for  incubation.  This  is  too  early  for  the 
demand,  but  something  can  be  gained  by  using 
Bantam  cocks,  which  prevents  tin  chicks  from 
becoming  too  large  before  the  proper  time. 
November  is  a  better  month,  therefore,  where 
the  ordinary  hens  are  used  from  which  to  pro- 
cure eggs,  but  Plymouth  Rock  cocks  should  be 
preferred  for  crossing.  The  earliest  chicks  will 
reach  the  market  by  February,  and  should  not  , 
exceed  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in  weight. 
In  fact,  half  a  pound  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
l  ! 
ruary  is  sometimes  the  preferred  weight.  The 
chicks  are  sold  alive,  but  are  subjected  to  the 
influences  of  cold  weather  during  shipment.  It 
is  these  drawbacks  that  make  the  prices  high, 
and  hence  many  of  the  supposed  obstacles  may 
be  considered  blessings. 

During  March  the  weights  vary  from  three-  ! 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound,  and  the  prices  J 
are  usually  the  best  in  April    Do  not  ship  be-  I 
fore  the  market  is  ready.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  shippinff  too  soon.    Always  make  inquiries 
before  shipping.    The  prices  may  range  any-  , 
where  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  pound.    Hens  i 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  sit,  as  one  must  wait 
until  they  are  inclined  to  do  so ;  but  even  with  all 
the  influences  in  the  way  of  incubators,  they 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  by  enabling  poul- 
trymen  to  hatch  chicks  at  any  season  of  ths 
year. 


Moral:  Sell  Eggs  by  Weight. 

Two  farmers  brought  in  some  eggs  to  sell.  The 
one  was  evidently  proud  of  his  eggs  and  proud 
of  the  birds  that  laid  them.  He  had  a  flock  of 
fine  Plymouth  Bocks,  and  the  eggs  they  laid 
were  beauties.  A  dozen  of  them  weighed  39 
ounces,  an  average  of  Z\i  ounces  each.  The 
other  farmer  brought  in  his  eggs  without  saying 
a  word ;  had  nothing  to  say  of  them  or  the  fowls 
that  laid  them.  A  dozen  of  his  eggs  weighed  21 
ounces,  an  average  of  1%  ounces  each.  Both 
lots  were  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  store  by  a 
clerk,  counted,  and  each  man  got  a  cent  apiece 
for  his  eggs.  As  he  of  the  small  eggs  passed  a 
bystander  in  going  out,  lie  winked  knowingly 
and  said:  "That  man  witli  the  big  eggs  is  a  fool : 
his  hens  eat  a  heap  more  than  mine,  make  no 
more  eggs— though  they  are  bigger— but  he  gets 
no  more  for  them."— Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 

A  Novel  Gape  Cure. 

Says  the  Farm  Journal:— •■'  A  very  simple 
method  of  curing  the  gapes  in  chicks,  and  one 
that  is  successful  in  the  hands  of  some  persons, 
is  to  pinch  the  wind-pipe.  With  the  left  hand 
hold  the  head  of  the  bird  up  and  the  neck 
straight,  and  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
right  hand  pinch  the  wind-pipe  smartly,  slightly 
rolling  it.  Begin  as  low  down  as  possible  and 
follow  it  upward  to  the  mouth.  Be  careful  to  re- 
lease it  frequently  to  give  the  bird  a  chance  to 
cough  up  the  crushed  parasites." 

Dry  or  Wet  Feed. 

The  Poultry  Bulletin,  in  discussing;  the 
merits  of  dry  and  wet  feed,  is  in  favor  of  the 
former  or  a  compromise,  and  gi  ves  its  argu- 
ments as  follows:  Having  tried  both  methods 
we  cannot  see  any  perceptible  difference,  and 
prefer  the  dry  S3'stem  always  for  its  conven- 
ience. Years  ago  sloppy  food  was  fed  to 
cows  with  an  idea  that  such  food  was  con- 
ducive to  a  larger  flow  of  milk  than  that  of 
dry  food.  To-day  no  scientific  feeder  of 
dairy  cattle  would"  think  of  feeding  bran  or 
meal  slops.  It  is  wasteful  and  causes  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  quite  frequently.  The 
best  system  devised  was  cut  hay,  moistened 
with  water,  and  meal  and  bran  mixed  with 
it.  This  provided  bulk  and  aided  the  di- 
gestion. Such  feed  is  just  as  desirable  for 
hens.  Calves  are  fed  dry  bran  and  crushed 
oats.  Little  chicks  will  do  well  also  on  dry 
bran  and  oats,  but  by  combining  a  ration  of 
bran,  ground  oats  and  corn  meal,  making 
into  a  dough  and  baking  it,  the  resulting 
bread  can  be  easily  broken  into  small  gran- 
ules, and  in  our  experience  there  is  noth- 
ing superior  to  it.  Besides,  you  ean  feed 
a  complete  ration  with  (j  very  little  labor. 
Wet  feed  must  be  mixed  every  morning. 
Sometimes  the  meal  runs  short,  at  other 
times  the  bran  is  not  at  hand,  and  then 
again  the  oats  have  not  been  ground;  so  it  is 
really  safer  to  try  the  dry  method  up  to  the 
fattening  time.  When  ready  to  fatten  we 
use  corn  meal  with  ground  buckwheat  mixed 
with  skim  milk.  This  puts  on  the  finishing 
touches. 


Clabber  Milk  for  Chicks. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  World  de- 
clares that  with  his  experience  of  twenty- 
tnree  years  he  must  say  that  there  is  uo  feed 
on  earth  that  is  so  good  for  young  chickens 
or  old  fowls  as  sour  milk,  clabbered  milk  or 
cheese  curd  made  from  sour  milk.  Even  old, 
sour  buttermilk,  for  old  fowls,  is  the  best  of 
food,  but  all  of  this  must  have  some  meal 
and  judgment  added  to  it.  No  gapes,  no 
cholera  among  chickens  that  are  fed  on  sour 
milk  and  kept  from  lice.  His  feed  is  fresh 
ground  corn-meal,  oatmeal,  shorts,  wet  with 
clabbered  milk,  some  cracked  corn,  and 
whole  wheat,  fed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
chickens.  .Raising  chickens  is  something  like 
making  cheese.  There  is  a  time  and  a  place 
for  every  step  from  the  egg  to  the  full  grown 
chicken.  Experience,  with  the  right  kind  of 
perseverance,  will  raise  chickens  and  take 
good  care  of  old  fowls.  Sour  milk,  thickened 
with  shorts  and  meal,  fed  every  morning, 
and  some  kind  of  whole  grain  at  night,  is  his 
best  feed  for  eggs.  It  is  our  impression  that 
the  fresh  ground  corn-meal,  the  oat-meal  and 
shorts,  the  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat 
constitute  a  pretty  good  variety  of  food, 
even  with  the  sour  milk  left  out,  and  for  very 
small  chicks  we  would  so  leave  it.  For  older 
fowls  sour  milk  is  first-class.  New  milk  wou't 
hurt  them,  though. 

 •  

Bones  and  Feathers. 

Catch  a  two-pound  Leghorn  puliet.  Notice 
how  long  and  heavy  her  feathers  are.  After 
killing  her  pluck  carefully  all  these  feathers. 
Clean  the  carcass  and  broil  it  and  save  all  the 
bones.  Place  all  these  bones  beside  the  feath- 
ers and  the  pile  is  almost  as  large  as  was  the 
live  pullet.  Now,  of  what  are  these  bones  and 
feathers  made  ?  Without  giving  the  scienti- 
fic names  that  would  be  developed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  matter  in  hand,  every  one 
will  acknowledge  that  bone  and  feather  mak- 
ing material  must  have  been  an  important 
element  in  the  food  which  furnished  the 
growth  of  that  pullet.  Corn  did  not  doit, 
for  corn,  while  a  good  fattening  food,  is  not 
a  complete  ration.  Hogs  fed  on  corn  alone 
may  get  fat,  but  are  likely  to  become  so  weak 
in  their  bones  that  they  cannot  bear  up  their 
bod.es.  A  few  days'  feeding  on  crushed 
bones  and  wood-ashes  will  put  them  on 
their  feet.  So  it  is  with  the  chick.  It 
must  have  lime  in  some  form  for  bone- 
building,  and  as  sulphur  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  feathers,  besides  being  a  health- 
giving  remedy,  it  should  have  sulphur.  See 
to  it  then  that  your  chicks  have  an  abundance 
of  crushed  bones,  crushed  oyster  shells,  sand, 
gravel,  broken  china  ware,  charcoal,  sul- 
phur, and  such  luxuries,  nay,  necessities,  as 
these  for  the  building  up  of  their  bodies. 
Feed  less  corn  and  more  oats,  wheat,  bai  ley 
and  bran.  These  with  the  aforementioned 
necessities  and  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh 
water,  and  we  will  see  fewer  long-winged, 
weak-bodied  chicks  dragging  themselves 
around,  and  we  will  hear  fewer  complaints 
on  account  of  fowls  becoming  weak  in  the 
legs  and  unable  to  walk  or  fly.  In  former 
times,  when  fewer  chickens  were  kept,  and 
each  flock  had  an  extended  area,  including 
many  a~h-heaps,  there  were  few  complaints 
of  this  kind.  Since  the  times  have  changed 
we  must  supply  the  chickens  with  the  mate- 
rials with  which  to  gratify  the  demands  of 
their  natures. — Stockman. 


Ensilage  lor  Poultry. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  hens  may  be  win- 
tered cheaply  by  the  use  of  ensilage,  as  well 
as  other  stock,  and  that  a  small  silo  or  a  bar- 
rel or  hogshead  may  be  used,  in  uhich  ensi- 
lage may  be  stored.  Any  kind  of  green  food 
will  answer,  such  as  corn§l«aves,  grass  of  all 
kinds,  vegetable  tops,  etc.  All  green  mate- 
rial used  should  be  nearly  matured;  that  is 
it  should  be  cut  just  when  the  seeds  are  about 
to  form,  but  do  not  wait  till  the  seeds  are 
nearly  ripe.  This  is  to  secure  a  food  of  the 
best  quality,  as  very  young  plants  abound 
largely  in  water.  Fill  the  silo  and  press  the 
material  down;  fill  to  the  top  and  put  on  the 
cover.  The  cover  must  be  made  a  little  smaller 
than  the  top  of  the  silo,  so  as  to  permit  it  to 
descend  when  weighted.  Upon  the  cover 
place  stones  or  other  weights,  which  will 
pack  the  material  close  and  tight.  More 
material  may  be  added  until  the  silo  is  full. 


All  material  used  should  be  cut  very  fine, — 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  When  wanted 
for  use  it  will  be  found  packed  so  closely  that 
an  implement  of  some  kind  will  be  required 
to  loosen  it  for  removal.  We  give  the  mode 
here  that  some  of  our  readers  may  try  it.  If 
the  poultryman  can  save  a  hogshead  of  green 
food  in  this  manner  it  will  aid  him  greatly  in 
feeding  during  the  winter,  and  will  enable 
him  to  secure  more  eggs,  while  the  health  of 
the  fowls  will  be  promoted. — Mirror. 


The  most  critical  time  for  young  chicks  is 
the  time  they  drop  their  downy  coats  and  be- 
fore they  put  on  a  full  dress  of  feathers.  At 
this  time  they  must  have  the  very  best  of 
care  or  they  will  sometimes  dropoff  with  but 
little  notice  of  their  departure.  After  the 
young  cnicks  are  fully  feathered  they  are 
strong  enough  to  help  themselves,  and  will 
get  along  if  they  have  plenty  of  good  food 
and  are  kept  well  sheltered. 


Feed  the  chickens  well,  a  little  at  a  time 
and  often,  and  do  not  let  them  stop  growing; 
keep  them  steadily  at  it,  and  you  will  have 
large,  healthy  fowls,  able  to  stand  the  cold 
by  next  winter. 


anted.— Two  incubators, not  less  than  300  eggs 
each.  Address  E.  A.  Rowe,  Milford,  Delaware. 


4i"T7"'ate  Baker,  Clayton,  Mich.,  sells  4  pullets  and  a 
XV  e'k'l,  thoio'bd  P.R's  forS2.  This  year'  shatch. 

mD    CA!  C     Imported  and  native  bred 
rUn    OKLC.   Ked  Cans.    From  82  eacb. 
J.  1>.  WILSON,  WORCESTER,  ST.  Y. 

8S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens  &  cockerel.  4  Lt.  Brahma 
pullets  and  cockerel.   2  &  1  year-olds,  fioandss. 
G.  E  CHAEFASiT,  Brooklyn  Village,  O. 


"Done  meal  for  poultry,  granulated  hone  and  crushed 
_i  >   oyster  shells.    Send  for  price  list. 

YORK  ill  EMICAE  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


w,,lte  LAWGSHANS. 


WIN0RCASw,,i,e 


Rlack  LHrSUOnHHO.   millUnOHO  Black 

ANCONAS  oo?-  DORKINGS.  s«Sor 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,    -    -    -   FotlKville.  Pa. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

niouton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  S25  and  S15.  Lang 
shan  fowls  ami  egt.'s  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

H.  W.  PRKSSE  Y,  Ilammonton,  ST.  J. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

*bs^.   Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Ktgalstlny.  Hun. 

njdreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 


I^tf  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  epgs 
1/  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
flare  freoj  6CforlllusCata.  6K0.  U.S11UL,  qulsej.Iil. 

CftD  CAI  r  at  half  price,  if  taken  within  SKI  days. 
rUn  DHLC  Having  made  a  change  in  business  I 
am  compelled  to  move  and  must  sell  my  entire  lot  of 
flue  poultry,  consisting  of  all  ny  prize  winners  of  'ss 
and '89,  with  many  others  that  are  fine  breeders. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular. 
II.  A.  RR AOS  11  AW,  EEIZAVIEEE,  1KB. 

WERSTER 
CEOVEE 
CUTTER, 
$3.09. 

Has  advantages  over  all  others.  Is  a  self-feed,  self- 
sharpener, rapid  and  easy  cut, finished  in  cherry,  weighs 
5  lbs. :  making  expressage  light.  Testimonials  from 
prominent  breeders  and  judges  on  application  My 
stock  of  S.C.W.Legh's,  Kouen&  Brazilian  ducks  can- 
not be  excelled.  P.  A.Webster,Caieiiovia,X.y. 


PRAIKIE  STATE 


HOMER  C  ITY,  1*A. 

18  First  Prizes  at  Leadinu 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton Fanciers.  Nineteen  in- 
cubators in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton. Send  for  new  catalogue. 


STANDARD 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs. Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 
roultry  Houses 
S).  50  per  100  square 
feet  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y_ 
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llfUITC  MINORCAS.  IMPORTED  STOCK. 
WW  n  I  I  L  JESSE  ROBERTS,  Erie,  Pa. 


T.  BULL,  Weatville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  best 
P.Coehins,  Wyandottes,  Kouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
.dottes.  Eggs  &  Chicks  J.  P.  Smith,  Clifford,  Mich 


ight  Brahmas.— Eggs?l  per  13.  Fowls  for  sale 
Jin  fall.   albektN.Doane,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 


M 


t.  Olive  Poultry  Yards.— Eggs  only.  Circular  2 
.cts.  C.  G.  Schroeder,  Mt.  Olive,  Ills. 


C.  B.  Leghorns.— Eggs  for.sale  at  ?1  per  set- 
•ting.  W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammonton,  N.  J 


A.  P.  A 


lien,  Meadville,  Pa.  ,W  vans,  Lt.  Brahs, 
S.C.W.&K.  0.  B.  Leg's.  Send  for  cir. 


lilteandSilverWyandottesandB.  Minorcasegg 
$1  per  13.       Frank  Hardwidge,  Poneto,  Ind. 


LL  the  ponltrvmrn  are  buying  those 
l.  Hainiiionton  Farms.    Send  lor  circular. 


9  DA  MICU  25  >"rs-  Pen  av.  score  95 w.  J  Bennett, 
OlHIllOn  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.  Cir.  free. 


T  ight  Rrahinas.— Eggs  reduced  to  $1  per  13. 
_I_JSend  for  circular.  A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry,  Pa. 


A Bagwell,  Sharp,  Ky.,  choice  fruit  plants. 
•  Lang. , Brahinas,  P.R's, Leghs.,  Duck,  Geese. 

FOR  SALE.— A  Keystone  Incubator,  good  order, 
cheap.   Address  Box  130,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


DUNRARTON  POULTRY    YARDS.— W. 
Wvondottes,  W.V.  Rocks  and  W.  Minorcas.  Eggs 
51.50  per  13.   Chas.  C.Mish, Manager,  Atco,  N.  J. 


FIVE  Acre  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
$30  per  acre.   Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here. 
Circulars  free.     R.J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


c 


heap  poultry  farms  in  Hammonton,  N. 
J.   R.J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
CIRCULAR  FREE. 


F 


OR  SALE.— Scotch  Terrier  Dogs,  Bitches  and 
Puppies.   Registered  and  Pedigreed  at 
PECAN  GROVE  FARM,  Okawville,  111. 


Gardner  Poultry  Yards,  Gardner,  111.,  Eggs, 
Langshans  and  Laced  Wyandottes,  $2  per  13.  R. 
C.  B.,  S.  C.  B.  and  W.  Leg.,  $1.50  per  13,  $2  per  26. 


INCUBATOBS.— For  100  eggs  ?10.    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah- 
ma*.  Miss  H.  M.  "WILLIAMS,  Hamniouton,  N.  J 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
bestW.  Leghorns,  L. Brahmas,  P.  Rocks  and 
"Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz.and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BARBED  PLY. 
ROCKS  and  LIGHT  BRAHMA*  a  special- 
y.      WM. H.VANDOREN,  Buckingham,  III. 

Hewitt's )  R.  Caps,  Minor- s,  P.R's, Leg's,  C  Stamp 
Poultry  >etc,  B.Turkevs.  P.  Ducks,  etc. {  for 
Food.    )  II.  H.  Hewitt,  Williamsb'g,  Pa  (  Cata. 


Pineland  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  still  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Easy  to  control  and  economically 
Run.  Send  for  circular.  PINELAND  INCUBA- 
TOB«fc  BROODER  CO.,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


O  p  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
I/. 0. For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  li.r.ForChicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA*.  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
Borland's  entire  stock).  My  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OLENTANGY  BROODER.  Onlv  $5.  Pat- 
ented.  1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 

IDE  BOSSITEB.  Box  233,  Girard.  Erie 
Co., Pa.,  Games.  B.  B.  Reds,  R.Pyle,  S.  Duckwings, 
Claibs,  Bel  fasts.  Imp.  Eng.  Pits  and  Irish  B.  Keds.  Eggs 
$2.50  toiJ3^  13.  Dead  game.  Fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

YOUR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bradford,  McKean  county,  Pa 


"WEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PEN  NA. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators,  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Egg  Turners,  Thermometers  ,75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c.  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.  Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 


NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  ?2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


HOLLIS' 
POULTRY     «^  FOOD 


TRADE  MARK 


This  meat  which  is  strictly  fresh  and  ground  fine  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  make 

CHICKENS  GtHO^W. 

It  is  hermetically  scaled  in  s-llj.  tin  cans  and  will  keep  until  opened.   30  cents  per  single  can;  S3  per  Aoz. 
HOLLIS   DRESSED    MEAT   AND   WOOL  CO., 
20  and  32  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Mention  paper. 


WILLARD  KNAPP'S 
BLACK  MINORCAS 

Have  won  more  first  and  special  prizes  than  all  others 
combined  at  four  of  t  he  greatest  shows  of  America, 
including  the  great  BCFFALO  Show  of  1889  and 
the  Central  Show  at  Syracuse.  I  have  never  lost  1st 
and  2d  on  breeding  pen.  I  breed  from  standard 
weight  birds.  Eggs  *3  per  15;  $5  per  30.  Address 
WILLABD  KNAPP, 

Box  400,  Fabius,  N .  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  win- 
ners at  8  National  Shows  in  5  Sovereign  States 
during  past  season.  Send  for  cir.  giving  full  particu. 
Seudder  «fc  Townsend,  Box  33,  Glen  Head,  N. Y. 


GOOD  NEWS, 
IS  LAPSES,  1 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coft*ees,and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  fiandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
n  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vssey  St.,  New  York, 

D.  T.  KOLLIKER,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

BREEDER  OF 

The  Finest  Domestic  and  Imported  Fowls, 

ALSO 

Imported  English  Mastiff"  and  Fox 
Terrier  Dogs  and  Ferrets. 

Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Stock  shipped 
C.  O.  D. 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Langshans,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  TV.  Polish,  D. 
Brahinas,  Part.  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Haniburgs. 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Pit.  Games.  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W. Guineas,  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

N.  Y.  Cluuiipion  Exhibition  Games — Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds,  Red  Riles  and  Malays; 
Andalusians.  WHITE  WTAJiWOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantams,  R.  SilverPolish:  Eges.  S3.  Imported 
Bark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I  won  18 1st  and  special  premiums  at  N.  Y.,  Feb.  me. 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Y'onkers,  N.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture. 


rpHIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
1  of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  expprieiitv  i.l  nearly  thirty 
vears  by  the  author,  JA5IES  RANKIN,  Sooth 
Eastox,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


We  handle  all  kinds  of  Produce  on  commission,  also 
sell  all  kinds  of  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  2c. 
stamp  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 


JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS 

ON  EGGS 

From  Pure-bred  White  and  Black  Minorca,  Light 
Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  at  S2  per  13:  S3  per  26  Ex- 
press Pre-paid.  50  Fine  Plymouth  Cockerels  for  sale. 
Also  other  stock.   Circulars  free. 

JOE  GRAVES, 

Agent  American  Express, 

Black  Kivcr.  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCUBA- 
tor  tells  its.  own  story.  Incubator  Thermome- 
ters, Egg  Testers,  Diamond  Burners,  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators, Brooders,  etc.  Illusti  ated;circulars.  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  L  Box  649,  Bristol.  Conn. 


W Ml NORCAS  mottled    „,  n  minorcaS 
WYANDOTTES    «  ANt0£"VS  D" SPANISH 
Eggs  in  Season  °>HEr  8ARE^S  tVm^o^s^ 
J OS.B.CROWTHERS-COAL  CE NTRE.Pa . 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WAS  HER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir. F. Sch warz,  M'f 'g.,  Fairfield,  Conn 


EGGS  HALF  PRICE.— After  June  20th  will 
sell  eggs  at  half  catalogue  prices.  Fair  hatch 
guaranteed.  All  our  prize  winners  in  our  yards. 
Rare  chance.  Send  for  40  page  cata ,  and  full  partic- 
ulars. All  kinds  poultry  supplies.  Best  wire  netting, 
H  and  %c  sq.  ft.,  frt  pd.  Largest  poultry  farm  in 
the  west.    GEO.  J .  NISSLY,  Prop'r,  Saline,  Mich. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  Mr&"fc£ 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop'r.,  Delavan,  Wis. 


YOTJK  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Corn,.inthe 
'II  (F.Wilson'a 
..LL  Patent). 
KM)  per  cent,  more  mads 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MI  I.I.S  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circularsand testimonials 
tsnt  on  ai 'Plication.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


Q!  V  HUNDRED  FINE  CHICKENS  FOR 
OIA  SALE  at  a  bargain  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LANGSHANS.  LIGHT 
BB  A  ISM  AS, PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  BBOWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  BUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.   Orders  for  Eggs  now  Rooked. 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,™".- 

Rock  Island  Show.  Nov.  30.  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkevs.  95  birds  out  of  103 
Scored  90  to  98 300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Slated  for  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Cir.  free, 
F.  M.  MUNGER,  ReKnlu,  111. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  everv  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State- 
in  the  Union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Eastou, 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
bv  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  per- 
cent, on  machines  full,  of  from  3no  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  .succession  at  Jladison' 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  other  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin,  South  Boston,  Mauk. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

L.  B..  Hermosa.  111.— Would  crushed  cuttle 
bone  (same  as  used  for  canary  birds)  be  of  auy 
benefit  to  chickens  ?  Would  it  be  a  substitute 
for  ordinary  bone? 

It  is  of  no  value. 


H.  J.  S.,  Ogden,  Utah.— Some  of  my  fowls,  both 
old  and  young,  have  a  scabby  substance  gather 
about  one  eye.  What  is  it?  and  what  can  I  do 
for  them? 

Due  to  cracks  in  poultry  house,  or  draughts. 
Bathe  eyes  in  warm  water,  and  anoint  with 
glycerine. 

F.  E.  Y.,  E.  Venice,  N.  Y.— I  would  ask  you 
and  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keepeh  why 
small  eggs  do  not  have  yolks  like  large  ones? 

It  depends  on  the  conditions.  Sometimes  there 
is  no  difference. 

L.  S.  B..  Quinton,  IT.  J.— "What  is  the  cause  of 
my  little  chicks  going  blind  when  they  get  about 
three  weeks  old?  I  have  had  several  to  go  blind. 

Due  to  exposure  to  draughts  of  air  or  damp- 
ness, being  the  result  of  cold. 


H.  E.  G..  Orange,  Texas.— Are  the  Pekin  ducks 
liable  to  white  bills?  I  bought  a  sitting  of  Pekin 
duck  eggs,  from  a  high  class  poultry  dealer  last 
year,  for  the  pure  blooded  Pekins,  and  according 
to  the  standard  they  show  to  be,  but  I  find  in 
young  ducklings,  hatched  from  their  eggs,  that 
some  of  their  bills  are  white,  while  others  are  all 
right.  How  is  this? 

The  PeKin  should  have  a  deep  yellow  bill. 
Your  birds  seem  to  have  a  dash  of  Aylesbury 
blood  in  tliem. 

D.  L.  L.,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va— What 
kind  of  stock  would  result  from  a  cross  of  B. 
B.  P.  Game  cock  and  Brown  Leghorn  hen?  In 
this  locality  it  pays  bestto  breed  Game  fowls— 
they  sell  readily. 

The  cross  makes  a  fine  table  bird,  and  the 
hens  grand  layers.  They  will  strongly  resem- 
ble both  parents. 

H.  G..  Chelsea.  Mass.— What  makes  my  chicks 
grow  so  fast  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  'fed  too 
much  or  not  given  the  proper  heat? 

It  is  due  to  heavy  feeding.  The  heat  is  proba- 
bly correct. 

J.  M.  H..  Moro,  111.— My  hens,  W.  Leghorns, 
■have  unlimited  range  over  farm  (200  acres)  and 
:are  laying  a  number  of  eggs  without  shells. 
What  "cause  and  remedy? 

They  are  too  fat. 

M.  E.  M.,  Fox  Port,  Ky.— Will  you  please  tell 
us.  through  your  paper,  what  will  cure  the  gapes 
in  chickens? 

Twist  the  tip  of  a  feather  in  the  windpipe,  and 
withdraw  it  quickly,  and  it  will  bring  out  the 
worms.  First  try  a  drop  of  turpentine  on  a 
bread  crumb  once  or  twice.  Our  book  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  has  two  whole  pages  on  gapes. 

W.  P.  B.,  Fleming,  Neb.— Do  incubators  suc- 
ceed equally  as  well  with  young  turkeys  as  with 

-chicks? 
Yes. 

Bert  Bacon.  Boise  City.  Idaho.— I  would  like 
to  know  where  to  get  a 'Newfoundland  dog? 

Will  some  reader  reply.  We  give  address  in 
full. 

J.  C.  W..  Winchester,  Va.— Should  buckwheat 
■  be  fed  whole  or  ground? 

Either  mode  will  answer,  but  it  is  usually  fed 
whole. 

W.  H..  St.  Cloud.  Minn. — Is  there  any  method 
by  which  the  age  of  chickens  can  be  arrived-at? 

Not  the  exact  age.  An  old  bird  has  a  rougher 
comb  and  legs,  with  longer  spurs,  and  less  lustre 
of  plumage 

A.  N.,  Hutsoriville,  111— Will  lime  kept  in  the 
watering  trough  injure  chickens?  I  am  trying 
it  as  a  precaution  against  cholera. 

It  will  do  no  in juiy  and  will  prove  beneficial. 

A.  G.  G..  Kansas  City,  Mo  — At  what  price  do 
you  sell  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator? 

We  do  not  sell  incubators  of  any  kind,  nor 
fowls  or  eggs. 

Subscriber.— How  long  should'  chickens  be 
kept  in  the  brooder  before  they  can  do  without 
artificial  heat  ? 

Until  about  six  weeks  old,  but  it  depends  on 
the  season  and  weather. 


B.  Bros.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. — Can  you  give  us 
address  of  Major  Croad,  Jthe  Langshan  man? 

Address  A.  C".  Croad,  Poling  House,  Poling, 
near  Arundel,  England. 

E.  A.  S.,  Bock  Citv,  111.— I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Have  gotten  lots 
of  advice  from  it.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  stop 
hens  from  hatchingT"' 

If  you  mean  to  "break  them"  from  sitting  put 
the  hen  in  an  open  coop  (lath),  wfih  lath  floor, 
and  allow  no  nest. 

G.  L.  L..  Eden,  Fla— Kindly  tell  me  through 
your  paper  if  pure  white-faced  Black  Spauish 
chicks  ever  hatch  out  with  white  markings,  and 
do  they  assume  their  proper  color  as  they  gl  ow 

olper? 

They  hatch  out  black  and  white,  and  become 
black  later  as  they  grow. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

( Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
montcn,  IVeio  Jersey. 


Dry  quarters,  clean  feed  troughs,  also  drink- 
ing vessels  are  indispensable  if  you  would  have 
healthy  chickens.  We  recently  visited  a  poul- 
try yard  where  pure  stock  is  a  speciality  and  the 
above  mentioned  articles  were  a  sight  to  behold. 
When  stock  is  fed  out  of  doors.as  they  should  be 
at  this  season,  the  troughs  should  be  washed 
every  morning  also  the  drinking  vessels,  and  at 
least  once  a  week  carbolic  acid  should  be  used 
too  in, the  rinsing  water.  Do  not  place  too  many 
in  a  pen  as  over-crowding  will  prevent  their 
feathering  well.  Boosts  should  be  avoided  un- 
til thev  are  three  months  old  at  least 
if  you  would  keep  your  breeders  from 
having  crooked  breast  bones.  If  you  are 
raising  chicks  with  hen,  get  them  weaned  from 
her  as  soon  as  possible.  Place  the  coop  in  a 
clean. shady  spot,putting  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
(not  niore)"in  families,  feed  them  inside  the  coop 
for  a  dav  or  two  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  run 
into  it  at  night.  AVe  see'such  broods  doing  ad- 
mirably just  now.  Careful  feeding  and  warm, 
clean  quarters  will  hurry  them  along  and  we 
shall  soon  see  which  of  the  March  hatched  birds 
will  be  suitable  for  the  fall  shows. 

A  noted  breeder  in  Providence  writes:  "I 
wish  you  could  see  my  incubator-hatched  Dark 
Brahmas."  He  does  not  mention  the  month  they 
were  hatched,  but  says  they  are  four  pounds  in 
weight— at  the  present  moment.  But.  says 
'■Uncle  Isaac,"  they  will  lose  in  the  ••home- 
stretch." They  are  to  be  enteied  at  the  fall 
shows  and  I  'hope  '-Uncle  Isaac''  will  be  the 
judge  without  knowing  they  are  incubator- 
hatched  until  after  judging. 

AS  abundance  of  green  food  if  only  weeds  in- 
stead of  so  much  grain  must  be  given  if  you 
would  have  a  full  egg  basket.  Whole  oats, 
wheat,  and  bran  with  ground  meat  may  be  the 
grain  diet;  and  radish  tops,  immature  lettuce 
feaves  and  auy  refuse  from  the  vegetable  gar- 
den will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  hens. 
Plenty  of  grit,  of  course'  as  "our  thief"  advises. 
Your  spare  moments  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  reducing  the  bits  of  broken  crockery  to 
a  suitable  size  for  the  hens.  In  short  it  is  quite 
a  satisfaction  to  see  the  pieces  of  one's  best  china 
which  has  been  unfortunately  broken,  disap- 
pear in  this  manner.  AVe  read  that  nothing 
once  made  is  ever  lost,  and  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  receive  our  broken  bits  again  if  they  do 
come  in  the  form  of  new  laid  eggs. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Valentine  asks  for  a  diet  for 
young  turkeys.  AAre  recommend  the  following: 
"Into  a  shallow  pan  placed  over  the  fire  pom- 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  and  into  this  drop  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  it 
boils  and  assumes  the  consistency  of  jelly."  It 
should  be  made  fresh  everv  day,  and  in  warm 
weather  kept,  in  a  cool  place,  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming sour  before  evening.  After  the  first  few- 
days,  and  the'  young  turkeys  have  learned  to 
love  the  custard,  it  should  be  seasoned  with  a 
pinch  of  black  pepper,  which  acts  as  a  tonic  and 
helps  to  keep  them  warm  in  cool  weather.  When 
they  are  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old,  the  custard, 
after  it  is  thoroughly  cooked,  may  be  thickened 
with  the  crumb  of  soft  eag-bread,  and  after  the 
turkeys  are  a  month  old  I  put  a  pan  of  fresh 
milk  on  the  stove,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil  I 
break  the  egg-bread  into  it,  and  let  it  cook  until 
it  is  thick. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Dayis.  Grand  Kapids :  Many  people 
differ  as  to  the  cooling  of  eggs  in  incubators.  AVe 
have  had  far  better  results  when  we  cooled  the 
eggs  down  to  80°.  When  turning  them  at  night, 
not  in  extreme  cold  weather  of  course,  but  when 
the  outside  temperature  is  72°  or  80°,  we  place 
them  on  a  table  near  the  incubator 
after  turning  them,  that  is  the  tray.  Moisture 
is  necessary  after  the  third  day  in  hot  air  ma- 
chines in  hot  weather.we  use  none  in  the  Prairie 
State  for  the  first  three  days,  after  that  time  we 
fill  the  large  pans  and  keep  them  full  the  entire 
hatch.  After  animal  heat  is  well  developed  but 


little  flame  on  the  lamp  is  required.  Keep  the 
lamp  clean  j  do  not  trim  the  wick  but  pinch  off 
the  charred  part.  Do  not  let  the  sun  shine  upon 
the  incubator  for  one  moment.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  hatch  turkey  eggs  with  hen  eggs  at  the 
same  time.  AVe  do  not  believe  eggs  put  in  at 
different  periods  can  be  successfully  incubated 
in  the  Prairie  State. at  any  rate.al' hough  I  know 
it  is  sometimes  done  in  the  Perfect  Hatcher. 
Duck  eggs  will  hatch  in  the  Prairie  State  just 
as  well,  but  require  more  moisture.  I  should  fill 
the  pans  from  the  start  when  setting  duck  eggs 
in  a  machine. 


Dr.  Ellzey's  Cure  for  Gapes. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Ellzey,  of  Woodstock,  Md„  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  gives  a  new  cure  for  gapes, 
which  we  consider  of  sufficient  interest  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  He  says: 

"Chickens  represent  in  the  aggregate  a  very 
large  capital  in  the  hands  of  small  holders  all 
over  the  country.  Gapes  destroy  a  large  per- 
centage of  them,  and  n  remedy"  for  that  eom- 
plaint  rises  to  the  dignity  of  national  import- 
ance. Gapes  is  caused  by  a  collection  of  small 
thread-like  worms  in  the  windpipe  of  the 
chicken.  To  kill  these  worms  aiul  not  hurt  the 
chicken  is  the  thing  to  do.  Coal  oil  of  the  cheap- 
er grades  is  a  more  effectual  insecticide  than 
the  refined.  Take  a  small  glass  tube  with  a 
small  rubber  bulb,  which  apothecaries  sell  for 
a  "medicine  dropper."  half  fill  it  with  coal  oil, 
and  inserting  the  tin  into  the  windpipe,  dis- 
charge the  oil.  The  gapes  are  cured.  A  small 
oil  can  used  for  sewing  machines  will  do  in 
place  of  the  medicine  dropper.  Operate  as  fol- 
lows: Place  the  chicken  back  down,  between 
your  knees,  and  hold  him  gently:  open  his  bill 
and  draw  the  tongue  out.  Seize"  the  lower  man- 
dible and  tongue  thus  drawn  out  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  nail  of  the  left  hand.  This 
will  bring  into  view  the  opening  into  the  wind- 
pipe at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  into  which  gently 
insert  the  tube  and  discharge  the  oil.  Close  the 
bill,  and  hold  the  head  still  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  let  the  chicken  go,  and  he  will  cough, 
spattering  some  of  the  oil  out,  but  enough  re- 
mains to  destroy  the  worms,  and  they  will  be 
coughed  up  and  swallowed.  The  gapes  con- 
tinue for  a  time  after  the  treatment,  but  the 
remedy  will  be  effectual  in  every  case  if  proner- 
ly  applied,  and  it  may  readily  be  repeated,  if 
thought  worth  while,  as  often  as  necessary. 
After  a  little  practice  it  is  very  easily  applied, 
and  always  succeeds." 

The  above  is  a  very  easy  mode  of  curing  gapes 
where  the  chicks  can  be  handled.  The  next 
point  is  to  have  some  remedy  discovered  for 
curing  chicks  by  loholesale,  such  as  giving  the 
remedy  in  the  food.  So  far  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  corn-meal,  fed 
in  the  shape  of  stiff  dough,  is  the  best  remedy, 
but  it  is  not  always  a  sure  cure. 


A  Tonic  for  Fall  Use. 

The  moulting  hens  will  be  greatly  relieved  and 
assisted  in  feathering  if  given  some  kind  of  tonic 
at  this  season,  and  one  of  the  best  is  to  mix  to- 
gether 20  grains  of  quinine.  20  grains  of  chloride 
of  iron,  40  grains  of  red  pepper,  one  pound  of 
fenugreek,  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  and  half  a 
pound  of  salt.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture 
in  some  kind  of  soft  food,  for  every  six  hens, 
three  times  a  week.  Give  meat  occasionally,  and 
feed  mixed  grains.  Moulting  fowls  take  cold  very 
easily  should  the  weather  change  suddenly,  and 
care  "must  be  taken  to  keep  them  warm  arid  dry. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the'paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  peultrj- to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents. — For  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  1 1  i e  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and. a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35  cts". 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Table-,  price  40  cents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  subjects. 

Benew.— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
hope  vou  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  Vou  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
vou  send  us" 60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Fanner's  Magazine  lor 
one  year,  eacli  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

What  60Cents  AAfillDo. — Remember  that  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year  and  their  choice  of  these 
books,  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
'Incubators  and  Brooders,"  by  P.  H.Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks."  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's,  "Architecture  Simplified."  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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Mr.  Porcli's  Brooder  House. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  brooder  houses 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Porch,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 
His  lot  is  only  50x200  feet  (less  than  one  fourth 
of  an  acre),  and  upon  it  is  his  dwelling  house 
and  brooder  houses.  As  we  stated  in  a  previous 
issue,  there  are  twenty-five  broiler  houses  in 
Hammonton,  among  them  being  that  of  Major 
Jordan,  which 
■we  gave  in  a 
previous  issue, 
the  one  of  Mr. 
Porch  being 
built  onthe  same 
plan  ;  but  the 
illustration  here 
shows  how  space 
is  utilized,  and 
what  may  be 
done  on  a  town 
lot. 

There  are  two 
brooder  bouses, 
extending  out 
from  an  incu- 
bator room-  The 
yards  are  only 
5x16  each,  and 
hold  100  chicks. 
The  total  capac- 
ity of  the  brood- 
er houses  is  2,000 
chicks  every  ten 
weeks.  Mr. 
Porch  uses  the 
hot-water  incu- 
bator, the  plan 
of  which  has  been  given  previously,  in  July, 
1887,  and  in  book  Poultry  Keeper  Special.  The 
brooder  system  is  the  same  as  that  in  Major 
Jordan's  houses— hot  water  pipes,  but  lamps  are 
nsed  in  some  of  the  apartments  on  one  side. 

Here  we  have  a  gentleman  who  is  in  the  broiler 
business  on  a  town  lot,  and  has  a  capacity  for 
2,000  chicks,  or  as  many  as  he  can  attend  to,  yet 
lie  does  not  keep  a  hen  on  the  place.  He  buys 
eggs'  from  wherever  he  can  get  them,  hatches 
them  in  his  incubator  house,  raises  them  for 
market  in  the  brooder  houses,  and  they  never 
leave  the  house  and  yards  until  they  go  to  mar- 
ket. There  is  no  foraging  ground  or  large  lot 
for  them  to  range  upon.  All  is  done  upon  the 
itown  lot  of  50x200  feet,  only  half  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  broilers,  the  other  half  being  occupied 
by  the  dwelling  and  yards.  We  have,  then,  2.000 
chicks  on  one  eighth  of  an  acre  every  ten  weeks. 
There  are  several  other  broiler  places  in  the 
town  equally  crowded,  yet  successful  and  doing 
•  well. 


Made  His  Incubator. 

J.  W.  Blakeslie,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  says:— l-I 
built  a  240-egg  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator.  Set 
eighty  eggs,  and  got  sixteen  nice  chickens,  and 
two  with  a  leg  turned  out,  so  I  had  to  kill  them. 
About  twenty-five  more  had  full  chicks  formed. 
Some  died  in  shell  and  some  died  after  I  took 
them  from  it.  This  was  my  first  acquaintance 
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with  hatching  chicks  in  any  way.  I  believed 
that  I  had  not  kept  the  temperature  up  properly, 
as  it  would  continually  run  down  to  96  or  93. 
For  the  last  ten  days  I  corked  the  drawer,  as  I 
found  it  had  shrunk,  and  air  escaped.  After 
this  the'  temperature  kept  up  pretty  well,  and 
witli  a  pail  of  water,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
whereas  two  each  time  before  had  not  kept  it  up. 
The  incubator  was  in  the  cellar,  the  tempera- 
ture below  fifty  degrees.  I  repaired  drawer.put 
incubator  in  the  wood  shed,  and  run  through 
163  eggs.  Kesult,  sixty-two  nice  chicks,  two 
sprawl  legs,  and  eighteen  died  after  being  taken 
from  incubator.  Seemed  as  though  most  of 
them  were  struck  with  mortification  when 
hatched  though  some  lived  a  couple  of  days.  Of 
the  eggs,  thirty-five  had  well  formed  chicks  in, 
and  twenty  infertile.  Temperature  had  been 
kept  well  up.  The  last  ten  days  I  had  a  pan  of 
water,  half  inch  deep,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
egg  drawer,  and  egg  trays  setting  on  top  of  this 
pan  in  drawer.  I  had  no  tough  skins  around 
chicks  this  time  as  before.  Egg  drawer  became 
very  damp,  but-temperature  had  been  very  reg- 


ular, between  101  and  103,  the  thermometer  test- 
ing 102  under  hen's  wing.  If  you  can  give  me 
any  pointers  for  my  next  hatch,  it  will  be  deemed 
a  great  favor.  Shall  start  again  soon  with  240 
eggs.  I  do  not  like  to  trespass  so  much  on  your 
time,  but  am  in  a  fog  somewhat  as  to  why  incu- 
bator did  not  do  better  this  time.  My  experi- 
ence this  far,  since  last  fall,  proved  that  you 
know  just  what  you  are  talking  about  regarding 
poultry,  and 
that  what  you 
suggest  will 
prove  correct. 
In  putting 
green  clover  up 
in  strong  bar- 
rels, for  silo 
feed,  should  it 
be  cut  up,  put 
in,  and  at  once 
pounded  or  first 
be  allowed  to 
sweat  tn  the 
barrels  ?  ' 

[  There  may 
be  some  fault 
in  your  con- 
struction of  the 
incubator,  or 
with  the  eggs. 
Omit  the  pans, 
and  follow  di- 
rections in  July 
1887,  Poultry 
Keeper,  or  in 
Poultry  Keeper 
Special.  The 
material  in  silo 
should  be  put  in  and  at  once  pressed  down.] 


Cannibal  Hens. 


J.  A.  Doverspike,  of  Fairmount  City,  Pa.:— "I 
have  twenty-one  hens  in  a  yard.  A  week  ago 
there  were  six  chicks  came  out  under  a  hen  that 
was  hatching,  and  I  put  them  in  a  tub,  and  set 
them  in  the  yard,  and  a  short  time  after  I  went 
to  get  them,  one  was  missing,  and  I  have  not 
learned  where  it  went.  I  had  another  hen  set- 
ting on  13  eggs,  three  days  ago,  I  went  to  the 
yard,  and  the  hens  were  running  one  after 
another  at  a  great  rate.  I  discovered  one  had  a 
small  chick  in  her  beak.  Sol  watched,  and 
found  that  as  soon  as  the  setting  hen  left  the 
nest  for  water  one  would  take  an  egg  out  of  the 
nest,  and  then  all  wanted  it.  So  they  took  out 
and  ate  four  eggs,  chicks  and  all.  When  the 
first  one  was  out  of  the  shell,  and  the  feathers 
dry,  the  hens  took  it  out  and  ate  it.  I  never 
heard  of  chicken  canibals  before,  so  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  " 
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OUR  PICTURE  GALLERY  EDITION. 

Brooders— Incubators— Houses— Xests 
—Feed  Troughs— Appliances. 

We  place  the  illustrations  here  given,  in  one 
issue,  in  order  that  our  readers  can  refer  to 
them  easily,  instead  of  hunting  over  several 
papers.  The  cuts  in  this  issue  have  been  made 
at  great  expense,  and  we  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness for  them  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  which  they  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  and  give  them  to  you 
-in  a  lump."  Nothing  is  patented  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge.  The  first  is  a  plan  of  a  brooder, 
invented  by  one  who  gives  the  plan  free  to  the 
public.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
brooders  that  can  be  made,  and  is  an  improve- 
ment on  all  others.  It  has  been  given  the  name 
of  the  "Farm  and  Fireside  Brooder,"  and  its  ad- 
vantages are  described  as  follows : 

THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  BROODER. 

Fig.  1  is  simply  a  box,  one  yard  square,  and 
from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  Tamp  used.  The  lamp-box  should 
be  of  tin,  and  the  globe  of  tin,  also,  with  a  mica 
window,  so  as  to  see  the  flame.  An  ordinary  No. 
2  burner  may  be  used  to  the  lamp.  D  is  an  elbow, 
into  which  the  end  of  the  lamp  chimney  should 
be  extended.  E  is  a  wooden  (or  tin  if  preferred) 
chimnev  for  carrying  off  the  smoke  of  the  lamp. 
K  is  the"  mother,  under  which  the  chicks  hover. 
It  is  t  wenty  inches  square,  with  legs  three  inches 
long.  These  legs  should  be  ad  justable  pegs,  so 
as  to  lengthen  them  as  the  chicks  grow.  H  is  the 


consequently  a  yard  square,  the  ends  next  to 
the  lamp  and  smoke-stack  being  only  half  an 
inch  high,  while  the  ends  on  the  other  sides  are 
one  inch  high  at  the  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
If  preferred,  the  holes,  A  A,  may  be  on  the  other 
sides,  provided  box  M  slopes  from  those  sides. 


tank,  enters  it  at  the  corners,  V/i  inches  up  from 
the  bottom,  and  one-half  inch  from  the  sides. 
These  pipes  extend  into  the  tank  to  within  four 
inches  of  the  opposite  corners.  The  hot  water 
then  empties  into  the  tank,  and  a  pipe  leaving 
the  tank  at  the  back  end  (the  end  to  which  the- 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  BROODER.— FIG.  2. 


The  brooder  should  not  be  too  warm  on  the 
floor.  If  such  is  the  case,  a  false  floor  may  be 
used  over  the  floor.  The  proper  heat  should  be 
about  90°  half  wav  between  the  floor  and  the 
bottom  of  the  mother.  At  night  the  heat  may 
get  rather  low.  It  is  just  right  when  the  chicks 
sit  near  the  edge  of  the  mother,  which  is  simply 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

floor.  A  is  the  hole  for  entrance  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  wanned  as  it  passes  into  the  space  rep- 
resented by  the  dotted  lines  at  M. 

Fig  2  has  the  mother  removed  to  show  how  the 
warm  air  comes  in  at  B,  which  is  a  tube  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  two  and  a  half  inches  high.  The 
air  comes  out  at  B  warm,  strikes  the  under  side 
of  the  mother  (K),  and  diffuses  over  the  chicks. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  several 
parts.  C  is  the  lamp,  D  is  the  elbow,  H  is  the 
floor  of  the  brooder,  E  is  the  chimney  carrying 
off  smoke  and  gases  from  the  lamp",  B  is  the 
warm  air  tube ;  A  A  show  the  holes  into  which 
the  cold  air  comes,  being  warmed  in  the  box.  M, 
and  passing  out  at  B  into  the  mother  (K),  which 
is  here  lifted  up  to  show  the  tube,  B.  M  is  a 
sheet-iron  box,  one  inch  high  at  the  widest  part 
(just  under  B).  and  half  an  inch  wide  at  the 
ends,  A  A.  This  is  to  cause  the  air  to  rise  to  the 
center.  The  box  may  be  of  wood,  and  also  the 
floor,  but  where  the  elbow  (D)  and  the  smoke- 
stack (E)  are  joined  to  the  wood,  a  piece  of  tin 
or  a  layer  of  clay  should  be  used  to  prevent  acci- 
dent by  fire,  or  charring.  The  elbow  (D)  should 
enter  the  wooden  box  two  inches  below  the  iron 
box  (M),  but  the  smoke-stack  (E)  should  be  one 
inch  below  M,  only,  as  it  gives  a  better  draught. 
Observe  that  there  is  a  little  space  between  the 
top  of  M  and  the  floor  (H),  which  prevents  the 
floor  from  becoming  too  warm. 

The  advantages  of  this  brooder  are:  1.  The 
eoJT air  is  warmed  and  passed  under  the  mother, 
thus  giving  constant  warm  air  and  constant 
ventilation,  the  heat  itself  being  fresh  air.  2. 
The  smoke  of  the  lamp  is  carried  above  the 
mother,  and  cannot  affect  the  chicks.  3.  The 
dead  air  space  between  the  floor  and  heater-box 
(M)  prevents  too  much  bottom  heat.  4.  Two 
lamps  (one  on  each  side)  may  be  used  if  desired, 
provided  a  division  is  made  in  the  wooden  box. 
5.  The  lamp,  being  outside  of  the  box,  does  not 
become  overheated,  but  is  always  cool,  thus 
avoiding  smoking.  6.  If  preferred,  a  piece  of  tin 
may  be  used,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (T), 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  heat  of  the  lamp  by 
reducing  the  space  in  the  box. 

The  box,  M,  only  slopes  on  two  sides,  and  ex- 
tends across  the  whole  of  the  wooden  box,  and  is 


BROODER.— FIG.  1. 

a  board  with  strips  of  cloth  lacked  around  it  and 
cut  in  strips.  If  the  chicks  crowd  together  at 
night,  more  warmth  is  necessary.  If  chicks  are 
found  dead  in  the  morning,  or  have  bowel  dis- 
ease, it  indicates  that  you  have  not  given  suffic- 
ient warmth.  Keep  chicks  confined  to  the  floor 
of  the  brooder  for  a  week  before  giving  them 
more  space.  The  brooder  will  hold  one  hundred 
chicks. 

MR.  RAU'S  INCUBATOR. 

"We  also  give  a  lamp  attachment,  by  Mr.  H.F. 
Kau,  Stark  county,  Dakota,  which  he  describes 
as  follows:  Make  the  incubator  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  intending  to  use  hot  water  in- 
stead of  a  lamp,  except  the  following  changes: 
When  making  the  tank,  have  boiler  made  on  the 


boiler  is  connected),  at  the  center  of  the  bottom 
edge,  leads  the  water  back  to  the  boiler,  where 
it  is  heated  and  returned.  Make  the  boiler 
eight  inches  in  diameter  (rouud).and  eight 
inches  high;  have  the  boiler  made  with  a  crown 
sheet,  two  inches  above  the  lower  edge,  so  that 
the  water  that  returns  from  the  tank  can  enter 
the  boiler  below  where  the  heat  from  the  lamp- 
strikes  the  bottom.  This  causes  better  circular 
tion.Have  the  boiler  far  enough  from  the  lamp  to. 
allow  the  two  cases  and  packing  between  the 
boiler  and  tank.  Also,  case  around  the  boiler, 
and  pack  with  6  or  7  in.  of  sawdust  in  the  top  and 
through  the  sides.  Use  a  pressed  tin  pan,  with 
the  bottom  cut  out.  to  protect  the  bottom  of  the' 
casing  from  the  lamp, 

Make  the  lamp  box  beneaih  the  boiler  case,, 
twelve  inches  square  by  fourteen  inches  high. 
Put  a  shelf  (that  can  be'  drawn  out)  high  enough 
to  let  the  top  of  the  lamp  chimney  come  within 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  boiler  crown 
sheet.  -Put  a  one-half  pipe  through  the  boiler, 
to  draw  off  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the  lamp. 
To  place  the  lamp  in  position,  remove  the  shelf,, 
set  the  lamp  on  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  box, 
raise  it  to  its  proper  place  and  insert  the  shelf, 
letting  the  lamp  rest  on  it.  Put  a  half-inch  pipe 
in  the  bottom  edge  of  the  boiler  to  draw  off  the 
water. 

For  a  200-egg  machine,  put  four  three-eighth 
inch  and  one  three-fourth-ineh  ventilators  in  the 
bottom ;  also,  two  one-half-inch  ventilators  that 
leave  the  egg  chamber  beneath  the  egg  drawer 
(at  the  bottom),  and  pass  them  up  through  the 
sawdust  and  out  at  the  top.  These,  and  the 
large  one  in  the  bottom,  are  kept  closed,  and 
only  open  when  the  temperature  is  going  too 
high.  Put  three-inch  tin  caps  over  the  top  o£ 
the  bottom  ventilators.  These  will  prevent  the- 
cold  air  striking  the  eggs.  This  mode  of  cooling 
does  not  let  ihe  draft  strike  the  eggs,  but  at  the 
same  time,  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  egg 
chamber. 

Make  the  tank  twelve  inches  deep,  and  put 
four  inches  of  sawdust  on  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
cubator. One  quart  of  oil  will  last  this  incuba- 
tor from  three  to  four  days.  Judgment,  with  a 
little  experience,  will  run  this  machine  with  as- 
much  success  as  the  highest-priced  incubators 
made,  and  with  much  less  trouble  than  adding 
hot  water. 

In  Fig.  1  are  shown  the"  interior  pipes.  The 
letters  AAA  are  tin  caps,  half  an  inch  above 
the  ventilator  tubes  (BBB).  On  the  top  is  Q, 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  BROODER.— FIG  3. 

back  end.  and  connect  it  with  the  tank.with  IK  I  the  filling  tube  :  1)  D  are  the  top  ventilators,  E 
in.  pipes. The  pipe  that  leads  the  hot  water  to  the  is  the  pipe  for  smoke  from  the  lamp,  F  F  F  F  F 
tank  from  the  boiler  leaves  the  boiler  at  the  top  are  iron  rods,  G  is  the  pipe  through  which  the 
edge, and  the  water  flows  through  a  Tfpipe  to  the  |  hot  water  flows  from  the  boiler,  H  is  the  pipe 
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that  returns  the  water  from  the  tank  to  the  mr.  grant's  incubator. 

Doiler-  I    The  following,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Grant,  Cat- 

Fig.2.  shows  how  the  water  circulates  around  |  lettsburg,  Ky.,  combines  the  advantages  of  a 


MR.  RAU  S  INCU 

the  eides  of  the  tank  through  the  pipes  before  it 
is  emplied  into  the  tank. 

MR.BEARDSLET'S  INCUBATOR. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Beardsley,  of  Maine,  who  has  had 
excellent  success  with  a  home-made  incubator, 
sends  us  a  photograph  of  the  same.  The  heater 
is  10  inches  high  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  It 
has  a  tin  chimney;  and  from  the  mode  in  which  | 
it  is  plumbed  he  gets  a  per-  j 
feet   circulation  "of  water, 
and  it  will  heat  a  tank  for  i 
300  eggs,  from  cold  water  to  : 
the  boiling  point.  The  ob- ! 
ject  is  to  put  the  elbow  on.  : 
and  bring  the  bottom  of  the  j 
heater   down    below    the  ' 
^  line  of  the  tank,  the  pres- 
sure of  water  in  the  tank 
2  forcing  the  cold  water  in 
t<  to  the  heater,    while  the 

1  warm  water  rises.  Mr.  B. 
si  says:  "I  filled  the  tank 
g  with  ice  water,  but  my  No. 

j  2,  one  -  inch  -  wick  burner 
«  heated  it  to  103  in  the  egg 
_,  -drawer  in  24  hours.  I  do 
z  not  keep  the  lamp  burning 
M  all  the  time,  but  use  it 
?  three  hours  in  the  morning 

2  and  three  hours  at  night, 
^  and  it  keeps  the  heat  with- 

.  out  difficulty,  but  one  must 
2  guard  against  too  much 
heat," 

The  heater  is.  when  in  use, 
covered  by  a  box.  and  pro- 
tected with  surrounding 
saw-dust  Kprobably  asbes- 
tos will  answer),  but  in  the 
illustration  no  covering  is 
shown,  as  the  plumbing  of 
the  heater  is  intended  to 
be  presented.  The  faucet  is  to  draw  off  the 
water  from  the  heater.  A  No.  2,  one-inch  burner 
is  used,  or  it  can  beheated  with  a  double-wick 
Duplex  burner.  Thetube  on  top  is  to  pour  water 
in  the  tank  (when  necessary) :  the  faucet  in 


tank  with  a  lamp,  the  operator  being  enabled  to 
control  the  draught  and  moisture.  In  describ- 
ing it,  he  says: 

The  length  of  the  machine  is  4  feet  7  inches,  2 
feet  2  inches  wide,  and  27  inches  high.  It  is  made 
of  dressed  lumber  1  inch  thick.The  egg  drawer  is 
20  inches  long,  15  inches  wide, and  2  inches  deep, 


and  even.  The  2-inch  tubes  pass  from  the  ees. 
chamber  through  the  tank,  for  cooling  the  eggs 
in  cold  weather,  and  not  exposing  them  to  cold 
draughts.  These  tubes  are  fitted  on  top  with 
caps.  I  took  the  covers  of  a  baking-powder  box, 
and  they  were  just  a  nice  fit.  In  the  illustration 
(t  ig.  2),  2  is  a  2%-ineh  tube,  with  a  cork  float  to 
operate  a  valve  on  top  of  the  heater  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  tank  from  getting  too  hot ;  4,  4,  are 
ventilating  pipes,  1  inch  in  diameter,  to  admit 
fresh  air  into  the  egg  chamber.  The  evaporating 
pans  are  raised  a  little  by  pieces  soldered  at 
each  corner,  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  under  and 
out  at  four  small  tubes  in  the  pan,  so  that  the  air 
will  get  warmed  before  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  eggs.  The  ventilator  tubes  (1,  1)  are  2 
inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  long.  Any 
lamp  that  burns  coal  oil  will  do,  and  make  the 
heater  to  suit.  If  the  lamp  takes  a  3-inch  chim- 
ney, make  the  heater  that  a  3-inch  tin  ehimney- 
w  ill  slide  inside  of  it.  and  run  plaster  of  Paris 
around  it,  to  keep  the  cold  air  from  chilling  it 
down.  The  air  chamber  under  the  egg  chamber 
is  2  inches  deep,  and  extends  the  whole  length 
and  width  of  the  machine.  Thetube  3,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  machine,  acts  as  a  draught, 
and  if  too  much,  close  one  up,  and  if  not  enough, 
make  a  paper  tube  and  add  it  to  3,  so  as  to  make- 
it  longer.  The  tank  is  6  inches  deep,  43  inches- 
long,  lt:}<  inches  wide,  and  the  two  ventilator 
tubes  make  a  good  brace  for  the  tank,  ami  they 
go  a  little  from  the  center,  so  as  to  allow  the  hot 
air  tube  to  pass  through  the  center  of  tank.  But 
a  stop-cock  at  one  corner  of  the  tank,  so  as  to  al- 
low the  water  to  be  drained  off  when  the  incu- 
bator is  not  w  anted. 

MR.  LINK'S  INCUBATOR. 

"We  present  the  method  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Link,  754 
North  45th  street,  Philadelphia,  in  whicli  is  de- 
scribed the  boiler  and  pipes.  The  tank,  (Fig,  1) 
is  of  galvanized  iron,  nine  inches  deep.  The 
pipe  a  is  half-inch  gas  pipe,  while  the  lower 
pipe  is  %-inch  gas  pipe,  connected  at  c  and  f 
with  unions.  The  pipe  at  d  fits  together  like  a 


MR.  GRANT'S  INCUBATOR.— FIG .  1. 


with  coarse  muslin  for  bottom,  with  slats.  The 
machine  is  put  together  with  2%-inch  screws,  so 
that  it  can  be  taken  apart  when  wanted  for  re- 
pairs or  to  be  altered.  There  are  4  inches  of 
sawdust  packing  around  it.  It  is  heated  by  a 
lamp,  with  an  air  tube  through  the  center  of 
tank,  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  continues  down 
the  end  of  the  machine,  through  the  packing,  in 
a  space  made  under  the  egg  chamber,  and  up 
through  the  tube  or  chimney,  up  through  and 
out  at  the  top.  the  hot  air  from  the  lamp  heating 
the  water  in  the  tank,  and  the  surplus  heat 


stove-pipe,  so  that  by  disconnecting  the  unions 
(c  and  f)  the  boiler  can  be  taken  off  without 
any  trouble.  At  b  there  is  a  J£-inch  t.  with  a 
inch  gauge-cock  to  tell  the  height  of  water.  At 
g  there  is  a  %-inch  t,  with  a  %-inch  faucet  to 
empty  tank  and  boiler  (h)  when  desired.  Th& 


MR.  LINK'S  INCUBATOR. 

|  pipe  I  is  for  filling  tank  with  water,  white  the- 
I  pipe  J  carri -j  off  smoke  from  lamp.  The  boiler 
mr  RP-iT?T..TFT'«  ivrFRj Trm  W  is  made  of  galvanized  iron.    The  lamp- 

.     _       ,  MR.  BEARDgLEY  s  INCUBATOR.  burner  is  round,  with  the  long  chimnev.  and  ex- 

front  is  to  draw  water  from  the  tank,  but  the  going  around  the  egg  chamber  to  evaporate  the  tends  about  one  inch  into  the  pipe  d.  The  pipe 
holes  to  admit  air  in  the  egg-drawer  are  hidden  water  in  the  pan  for  moisture,  and  serving  to  d  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  gal- 
by  the  drawer.  I  keep  the  heat  in  the  incubatar  more  regular  vanized  iron.  The  boiler  (h)  is  six  inches  kiglt 
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and  five  inches  in  diameter.  When  starring  the 
incubator,  put  in  hot  water  and  then  light  the 
lamp.  There  is  then  no  trouble  in  retaining  the 
heat,  k,  ventilating  box;  e,  egg-drawer.  The 
double  walled  space  is  filled  with  saw-dust. 


'MR.  GRUNDY'S  BROODER. 

A  safe,  cheap  and  simple  contrivance  is  tor- 
warded  by  Mr.  Fred  Grundy,  who  gives  his 
method  of  brooding  the  late  fall  chicks,  and 
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MR.  GRANT'S  INCUBATOR. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  boiler  and  incubator  con- 
nected. Fig.  2  is  the  boiler  disconnected.  3  is 
the  lamp-chimney,  the  round  burner  being  used 
"because  it  gives  more  heat  than  the  flat  burner. 
"When  starting  the  incubator,  run  it  four  or  five 
■days  without  eggs,  and  it  can  then  be  easily  ad- 
justed, only  a  little  practice  being  necessary  to 
Jiave  it  nicely  under  control. 


-fig.  2. 


MR.  SOMERS'  BROODER. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Somers,  Washington  Heights,  111., 
sends  drawings  of  a  home-made 
brooder  in  use  by  him.  In  de- 
scribing it  he  says  : 

The  heating  apparatus  is  sim- 
ply a  three-inch  pipe  placed 
inside  of  a  five-inch  pipe.  The 
•cold  air  enters  at  A  (Fig.  2)  and 
comes  out  warm  at  b.  The 
pipes  run  through  the  box  from 
side  to  side,  about  two  inches 
from  the  top.  The  large  pipe 
stops  about  two  inches  from 
(and  inside)  the  opposite  side 
•of  the  box,  while  the  small 
'pipe  runs  right  through,  and 
turns  down,  to  carry  off  gas 
and  smoke.  To  explain  fur- 
ther, it  may  be  said  that  the 
small  pipe  fits  onto  the  lamp, 
and  the  heat  passes  through  it, 
and  of  course  heats  it.  Then 
the  cold  air  enters  at  A  (Fig. 
2),  passes  along  the  hot  pipe, 
■and  comes  out  at  b,  therebv 
affording  a  plentiful  supply  of 
pure,  warm  air.  The  object  in 
turning  the  elbow  down  is  to 
prevent  too  much  draught,  but  be 

have   the  outlet   lower  than   the  flame  of  i  glad  tidings,  and  the 
the  lamp,  unless  you  want  more  draught 
construct  the  brooder,  make  a  box  two  and 
lialf  feet  wide,  three  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches 
.high.  Set  the  top  in  two  inches,  and  fill  the 
space  with  dirt  or  sawdust.   Stand  the  box  on 
ftlegs,  eight  or  ten  inches 


which  is  also  applicable  to  those  that  are 
hatched  in  early  spring.  He  says  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing, on  going  to  the  barn-yard,  in  the  cool 
mornings  of  September  and  October, to  discover 
a  fussy, old  hen  clucking  and  prancing  about,  with 
a  great  brood  of  shivering  little  chicks  which  she 
has  just  hatched  out  of  a  nestful  of  eggs  hid 
away  amid  the  weeds  and  brush.  The  first  thing 
the  beholder  thinks  of  is  the  coining  wintry 
winds  and  snows,  and  he  surnames  the  hen  "an 
old  fool."  If  it  were  March  instead  of  October, 
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alegs.  eight  c 
J  high.  In  or 
>J  hole  eight  ii 

I  and  in  the 


MR.  SOMERS'  BROODER.    FIG.  1. 

e  to  |  he  would  hie  him  swiftly  to  the  house  with  the 
.   whole  family  would  go 
To  |  into  ecstacies,  and  have  a  little  jubilee.  Thelit- 
'  tie,  fluffy  balls  would  be  cared  for  as  tenderly  as 
though  they  were  canaries  or  poodle  pups,  and 
the  old  hen  would  be  the  heroine  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Now,  what  is  the  difference  between 
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MR.  SOMERS'  BROODER. 
FIG.  2. 

first-class.  I  have  raised  a  =. 
with  these  brooders,  and  know  them  to  be  good. 
They  are  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who  wish  to 
make  them.  I  have  nothing  to  sell. 


one  side  cut  a 
nches  square 
other  side 
cut  'a  hole  five  inches 
square.  Cover  these 
holes  with  tin,  and  run 
the  heating  pipes 
through  it,  so  as  to  come 
about  two  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  box.  In 
the  front  of  the  box  cut 
a  door  five  inches  high 
and  twelve  inches  wide 
(cover  with  heavy  flan- 
nel) for  chicks  to  run 
in  and  out.  Blake  an 
inclined  run,  from  the 
door  to  the  ground,  one 
oot  wide.  In  the  rear, 
make  a  door  onlhinges, 
five  inches  high  andlhe 
width  of  the  box,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  clean  the 
brooder.  In  Fig  1  the 
window  is  shown  at  a, 
while  b  is  the  door  and 
d  the  inclined  plane  to 
the  run,  e  showing  the 
lamp. 

I  used  them  last  win- 
ter, and   think  them 
reat  many  chickens 


wanted  for  culinary  purposes,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. But  the  spring  birds  are  housed  and 
warmed  and  nursed  and  fed  and  exalted  to  the 
zenith  of  delight;  the  others  are  '-let  rip,"  and 
their  life  is  sad  and  brief,  and  their  departure  to 
another  sphere  via  the  old  sow  is  regarded  as  a 
good  riddance. 


MR.  GRUNDY'S  BROODER. — FIG.  1 

chicks  hatched  in  October  and  in  March?  this: 
The  March  hatching  are  spring  chickens;  the 
others  are  so  many  good  eggs  wasted— that  is  :in 
the  mind  of  the  average  poultry  keeper,  if  pul- 
lets are  wanted  for  winter  layers,  of  course  the 
March  birds  are  the  fowls:  but  if  they 


MR.  GRUNDY'S  BROODER.— FIG.  2. 

It  is  considered  a  rapturous  treat  to  have  a 
dose  of  broiler  the  first  of  May.  What  is  the 
matter  with  a  junket  of  the  same  in  the  winter? 
Is  there  anything  better  than  a  nice,  little,white- 
meated  broiler  on  crisp,  brown  toast  for  supper? 
The  nicest  quail  in  the  world  is  boot-sole  beside 
it.  Just  bear  that  in  mind  when  you  meet  the 
October  hen  with  her  numerous  brood  of  downy 
balls.  All  that  is  needed  to  convert  them  into 
No.  1  broilers  is  proper  care  and  food.  Take 
them  from  the  old  hen  at  once  and  put  them  in- 
to a  good  brooder,  if  you  have  one.  If  that  al- 
most indispensible  article  is  not  on  the  place, 
a  tight-floored  coop,  with  small  run  attached, 
will  do  very  well.  A  dry-goods  box,  with  one 
side  cut  clown,  so  that  a  rain-proof  roof  can  be 
put  on,  makes  a  good  cold-weather  coop.  Place 
it  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  yard,  on  blocks 
three  or  four  inches  high,  so  the  floor  will  keep 
dry,  and  have  a  small  opening  in  one  side  for 
the  chicks  to  pass  in  and  out.  Have  a  door  for 
this  opening,  and  always  keep  it  closed  at  night. 

Now,  the  principal  object  is  to  keep  the  little 
fellows  clean,  well  fed  and  warm.  Warmth  is 
the  main  thing,  and  a  jug  brooder  will  supply 
lots  of  it.  This  is  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  Fig.  1 
is  a  side  view  of  the  brooder,  set  inside  of  a  coop 
or  box.  Fig.  2  is  a  top  view  of  the  brooder.  A 
is  the  jug.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  thick, 
coarse  cloth,  tightly  sowed  on.  B  is  a  strong, 
wooden  stopper  to  which  the  arms  or  supports, 
CC,  are  fastened.  The  stopper  lias  a  small 
groove  in  one  side  to  allow  steam  to  escape.  W 
is  a  stiff  wire,  cr  a  barrel  lioct  fastensd"  to  the 
ends  of  the  arms.  The  top  of  the  circle  (it  may 
be  square  if  desired)  is  covered  with  cloth, 
which  hangs  over  the  edges  low  enough  to  touch 
the  floor  when  the  stopper  is  stuck  into  the  iug. 
By  pulling  out  the  stopper  the  entire  apparatus 
is  lifted  off  the  jug.  A  tin  can  of  about  two  gal- 
lons capacity  is  even  better  than  a  jug.  if  cov- 
ered in  the  same  manner.  Fill  the  Jug  or  can 
with  hot  water  two  or  three  times  a-dav,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  and  it  will  keep  'the  little 
fellows  quite  warm  and  comfortable,  even  in 
severe  weather.  Feed  them  the  best  variety 
you  have,  supply  them 
with  plenty  of  water, 
keep  the  coop  clean, 
and  they  will  grow  like 
weeds. 

In  this  article  we  give 
incubators  and  brood" 
ers.  Elsewhere  will  be 
found  houses  and  many 
other  novel  contrivan- 
ces. Though  not  per- 
haps perfect  yet  they 
will  convey  to  you  a  few 
ideas  upon  which  you 
may  improve.  We  give 
betweeu  thirty  and  forty 
illustrations  in  this  issue, 
which  makes  quite  a 
book,  and  this  number 
alone  is  worth  the  price 
of  subscription  for  a 
year,  and  should  be 
kept  for  reference. 


On  the  twenty-first  day,  when  the  chickens 
are  coming  out,  leave  the  hen  to  herself  until 
all  are  released.  Then  wait  twenty-four  hours 
yet,  for  the  little  ones  to  get  upon  their  feet,  be- 
are  '  fore  you  feed  them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Chicken  Trough. 

MENO  GEISSINGER,  ZIONVILLE,  PA. 

I  liave  a  very  convenient  chicken  feed  trough, 
Of  my  own  plan  and  construction,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  sketch  and  description,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Poultry  Keeper  readers.  If  you  think 
it  of  any  account  you  can  publish  it.  First  I 
took  a  12  inch  board,  made  a  pencil  mark  half  an 
inch  from  the  middle,  and  sawed  it  in  through 
lengthwise,  making  one  part  5%  inches,  and 
the  other  6%  inches.  This  is  for  lap.  Then  I 
nailed  them  together  for  a  trough.  Then  two 
.pieces  of  1}£  inch  plank,  7  inches  wide,  and  12 
inches  long,  and  nailed  on  the  heads,  then  two 
other  strips,  12  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide,  and 
laid  them  on  top  of  the  heads.  I  took  another  12 
inch  board,  as  long  as  the  trough,  and  nailed  it 
on  top,  and  fastened  it  with  two  hinges  to  the 
trough,  which  is  just  the  right  height  for  Leg- 
horns and  small  chickens.  For  larger  hens  it 
should  be  higher,  and  have  a  larger  opening  at 
the  top.  It  can  be  opened  like  a  chest,  and 
cleaned  out,  and  soft  feed  can  be  mixed  very 
easily  in  it,  as  it  is  10  inches  wide  on  top,  and 
when  the  cover  is  turned  on  no  chicken  can  get 
in,  and  they  stand  on  both  sides  and  eat  freely 
and  undisturbed,  as  those  on  other  side  will  no't 
hurt  them,  and  they  cannot  throw  in  any  dirt 
and  spoil  the  food.  Wine  is  8  feet  long,  and  will 
accommodate  fifty  Leghorn  chickens  at  a  time. 
Larger  varieties  need  more  space.  I  have  mine 
in  a  yard,  and  mix  feed  in  it  in  the  morning  be- 
fore I  let  the  chickens  oat  of  the  stable.  After 
everything  is  ready  I  open  the  door,  and  all  come 
and  surround  the  trough,  like  a  breakfast  table, 
and  there  is  no  picking  nor  fighting,  nor  soiling 
the  feed,  and  during  rainy  or  snowy  weather 
nothing  will  come  in  the  trough.  I  have  a  water- 
trough  on  the  same  plan,  only  two  feet  long, 
made  of  1%  in»h  boards  so  it  is  heavy  and  not 
easily  overthrown. 

[Mr.  G.  sent  us  an  illustration,  but  as  he  de» 
scribes  it  so  well  we  omitted  the  illustration.— 
Ed.]  ^ 

What  I  Know  About  Chickens. 

MRS.  S.  A.  MCKUNE,  AMITY,  OREGON. 

Shall  I  tell  your  readers  "what  I  know"  about 
raising  chickens?  I  bought  a  pair  of  Light  Brah- 
mas,  cockerel  and  pullet.  The  latter  was 
hatched  in  February,  (28th  so  the  dealer  said). 
She  laid  her  first  egg  December  18th  (not  quite 
ten  months  old).  She  did  not  lay  regularly,  but 
from  December  18th  till  March  19th  she  layed 
26  eggs.  No  further  account  was  kept  until 
March  29th  when  between  then  and  May  1st,  in- 
clusive, she  layed  eight  eggs.  Not  a  very  good 
record  you  will  say.  But  then  I  have  24  chicks 
from  those  34  eggs.  I  have  only  lost  one  Brahma 
chick.  I  took  them  away  from  the  hens  as  soon 
as  they  were  dry  in  the  nest,  and  raised  "them 
by  hand,-'  that  is  "raised"  them  thus  far,  and 
expect  to  complete  the  job.  They  are  all  lively 
and  healthy.  The  Brahmas  never  has  shown 
any  disposition  to  set.  She  layed  none  from 
May  1st  till  the  28th,  when  she  began  again.  I 
have  120  young  chicks,  and  am  raising  all  by 
hand,  My  brooders  are  boxes  with  lids,  lined 
with  old  burlap,  with  strips  of  cloth  sewed  on, 
then  tacked  securely  to  the  lid.  I  use  goods 
that  will  not  ravel,  cut  bias,  strip  three  inches 
wide,  and  as  the  lid,  fold  it  in  the 
middle  and  clip  it  into  strips  about 
one  inch  in  length,  then  sew  the  long 
strips  through  the  middle,  and  that  leaves  the 
clipped  edges  hanging  down  when  the  lid  is  on. 
Cut  enough  of  these  to  cover  the  lid.  The  chicks 
nestle  in  these  fringes  The  boxes  have  one 
side  torn  out,  to  let  the  chicks  run  in  and  out  at 
pleasure.  If  the  nights  are  cool  I  brihg  the 
boxes  in  till  the  chicks  are  a  week  old, 
then  leave  them  out  under  shelter,  with  a  piece 
of  old  carpet  thrown  over  the  top,  and  board  in 
front  to  keep  out  rats.  The  runs  are  made  of 
boards  that  I  picked  up  around^the  place.  Stand 
them  on  edge,  one  or  two  feet  high.held  in  place 
by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground .  The  stakes 
are  3}£  or  4  feet  high,  then  old  burlap  or  harness 
wrapping,  or  pieces  of  old  carpet,  or  old  muslin, 
stretched  from  stake  to  stake.  When  the  chicks 
are  about  three  months  old  they  are  put  in  the 
house  they  are  to  roost  in,  kept  shut  up  until 
they  get  used  to  roosting  there,  then  turned 
into  the  lot  wish  the  old  ones.  I  made  all  the 
pens  I  have  described,  myself,  and  I  am  an  old 
woman  sixty  years  old.  This  country  is  over- 
ran with  mites,  and  the  boxes  must  be  cleaned 
every  day  or  two,  and  well  dusted  with  insect 
powder,  and  I  do  all  this  for  the  chicks  and  for 
twenty-fiv.e  old  hens.  I  have  sold  eggs  enough 
at  fifteen  cents  per  dozen  to  pav  for  all  the 
chicks  have  cost  me,  but  not  for  what  the  old 
chickens  have  eaten.  But  two  or  three  dozen 
of  them  sold  this  fall  will  pay  for  the  year's 
keeping.  I  propose  to  get  a  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bator, build  a  brooder  house  (I'll  not 
build  that  but  get  a  boy  to  help)  and  do 
things  up  in  good  style.  I  meant  to  state 
that  I  have  only  lost  six  or  eight  young  chicks. 
My  brooder  boxes  are  placed  in  a  dry  goods  box, 


or  rather  one  brooder  to  each  box.  At  night  the 
front  of  the  dry  goods  box  is  tightly  closed,  then 
if  I  don't  come  out  as  soon  as  the  chicks  get  up 
they  have  a  little  room  to  exercise  without  get- 
ting in  the  wet  grass.  Then  if  it  is  rainy  I  keep 
them  up  in  the  box.  These  boxes  are  "three 
feet  square"  or  more  according  to  number  of 
chicks.  Little  chicks  must  be  kept  dry  and 
warm,  and  it  will  not  do  to  lie  in  bed  till  8 
o'clock,  then  wait  till  after  breakfast  to  attend 
to  them.  I  rise  with  the  sun  and  look  after  them 
the  first  call  they  make.  What  do  I  feed  them  ? 
Scraps  from  the  table,  tut  not  sloppy.  Make 
mush  of  bran,  shorts,  and  potatoes.  Give  them 
chopped  grain,  that  is  ground  coarsely.  When 
they  are  two  weeks  old  I  give  a  little  whole 
wheat.  In  a  few  days  increase  the  quantity. 
When  they  are  four  weeks  old  it  is  the  principal 
food.  I  give  plenty  of  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  just 
as  it  happens.  They  will  almost  live  on  it.  While 
they  are  kept  in  pens  I  give  cooked  meat  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  I  give  bone  meal  and  flax 
seed  meal,  mixed  with  the  bread  crumbs,  as 
mush,  once  or  twice  a  week.  They  don't  need 
pepper  if  they  are  healthy.  Several  years  ago 
I  wrote  you  about  my  ill  success  in  raising 
chickens.  I  know  more  now,  "I  guess."  At 
least  I  don't  lose  so  many.  Now  about  incu- 
bators. I  have  written  to  several  Oregon  poul- 
trymen  inquiring  about  incubators.  They  sim- 
ply reply,  "Let  incubators  alone :  stick  to  the 
old  hen."  But  this  spring  I  have  seen  one  at 
work,  and  I  intend  to  get  one.  My  hen  houses 
have  board  floors,  walls  made  of  boards,  placed 
upright,  with  cracks  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch 
wide.  The  fowls  are  never  sick.  If  the  lady 
who  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  a  living  rais- 
ing chickens  will  write  me  enclosing  stamp  I 
will  correspond  with  her. 

[The  above  letter,  from  a  lady  60  years  old' 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  industry  and  care' 
We  advise  all  to  read  it.— Ed.] 


A  Convention  at  Suckersville. 


BY  AN  EYE  WITNESS. 

When  the  poultry  craze  first  struck  Suckers- 
ville some  of  its  most  energetic  go-ahead  citizens 
got  together  to  organize  a  poultry  association. 
The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  draw  inter- 
ested persons  together  to  exchange  ideas,  talk 
over  and  discuss  poultry  matters,  and  poultry 
raising  in  general.  A  great  many  people  who 
wanted  a  soft  snap  were  thinking  seriously  of 
going  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  who 
knew  as  much  about  raising  poultry  as  a  hog 
does  of  Sunday.  They  wanted  to  make  money 
rapidly,  however,  and  get  along  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible. The  brightest  luminary  in  the  fraternity 
was  the  president  of  the  society,  a  clerk  in  ah 
up-town  restaurant,  whose  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  experienced  and 
understands  the  business  thoroughly, is  crammed 
chock  full  of  poultry  lore,  that  cannot  be  dis- 
tanced by  any  one  outside  of  the  association, 
and  had  been  afflicted  with  "chicken  on  the 
brain"  ever  since  the  craze  first  began  to  boom, 
and  not  being  one  of  the  bashful  kind,  got  right 
down  to  business  at  the  very  first  meeting,  and 
proceeded  to  expound  and  lay  before  the  society 
enough  valuable  information  to  do  it  a  year. 
He  said,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  indus- 
try, the  first  and  leading  object  was  to  get  the 
soil  wrung  out  and  dried  early,  so  as  to  be  in 
suitable  condition  to  work.  As  the  early  varie- 
ties, like  the  Early  Kose-comb,  a  small  brownish 
cricket-like  insect,  a  standard  variety,  which 
raises  two  broods  in  a  year,  should,  to  reap  a 
big  harvest  of  marketable  tubers,  go  into  the 
ground  as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  past.  If 
the  seed  is  well  covered,  however,  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended,  as  the  young  plants  are 
quite  hardy  after  they  are  well  feathered  out. 
And  further  advised,to  be  successful, every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  menagerie  should  be  done  in 
season,  or  as  near  a  season  as  prac- 
ticable, and  it  is  very  essential  to  have 
the  soil  fertilized  to  produce  nice  large 
healthy  fowls,  and  the  seed  is  more  apt  to  germ- 
inate and  not  so  liable  to  rot  in  the  seed  bed. 
The  ground  should  also  be  thoroughly  pul- 
verized, for  poultry  delights  in  a  loose  friable 
soil.  Plentv  of  space  should  be  allowed  for  root 
growth,  and  the  earth  near  the  plants  kept 
moist  with  warm  liquid  fertilizers.  Warm  soap 
suds  can  be  utilized  by  spreading  a  thin  layer 
on  the  incubator  a  few  days  before  the  young 
plants  make  their  appearance.  When  the 
olants  are  six  inches  high,  more  or  less  perhaps, 
dust  them  well  every  morning  with  a  mixture 
of  sulphur,  lard  and  tobacco,  equal  parts. 
When  the  sun  comes  out,  the  insects,  which 
always  infest  poultry,  will  begin  to  rustle 
around,  and  get  tangled  up  in  this  preparation, 
when  they  can  be  easily  caught  and  slaughtered 
and  manufactured  into  a  strictly  pure  essence 
of  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  this  kind  is  as  good  as  a 
pint  of  any  other  kind,  will  keep  its  color,  and 
fast  a  life  time.  Don't  be  a  fool,  but  insist  on 
having  the  best  and  keep  no  other.  A  small  dose 
of  this  catsup  should  be  given  to  the  birds  daily, 
then  notice  thechanged  appearance  of  the  young 
cocks'  combs,  how  red,  and  hearty,  and  thrifty 
they  will  be.  There's  nothing  in  this  neck  of 
woods  like  it,  and,  moreover,  it  is  greatly  rel- 
ished by  the  laying  plants,  (they  keep  a  poor 
kind  of  whisky Jat  the  uptown  restaurant). 


Said  he  believed  in  planting  in  "chick- 
rows,"  and  two  good  plowings  with  a 
a  dog-cart,  so  it  would  leave  a  dust  blanket  be- 
tween, and  one  good  hoeing  with  a  lawn  mower 
was  all  the  cultivation  needed.  Under  no  con- 
sideration should  a  steam  thresher  be  run  near 
the  hills,  as  the  loud  voiced  operator  might  ad- 
dle the  eggs  and  frighten  the  embryo  buds,  and 
he  further  stated  that  he  knew,  by  experience, 
that  poultry  was  easier  to  handle,  than  hogs,  as. 
they  don't  require  so  much  irrigating  and  filling 
up  with  mountain  dew.  Don't  shake  for  drinks, 
and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  afflicted  with  trick- 
erninny  (Trichina  he  means)  and  delirium 
tremens.  He  advised  the  novice  and  beginner 
to  let  the  ignorant  agriculturist  plant  the  hogs, 
but  as  for  him  he  would  cultivate  the  chicken 
first,  last,  and  always.  As  five  dollars  profit  is 
a  very  fair  average,  for  a  bushel  of  poultry 
tubers,  it  would  take  some  highlold  tussling  to 
even  realize  fifty  cents  for  a  bushel  of  hog  roots. 
And  he  wound  up  his  estimable  remarks  by- 
making  an  appeal  to  the  society  if  it  was  their 
opinion  that  the  young  plants  should  be  snck- 
ered. 


How  He  Cured  Them. 

F.  B.  GOODWIN,  SONOMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  justreceived  the  June  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  the  first  piece  of  news,'  Your 
subscription  expires  with  this  number."  I've 
just  come  in  from  the  funeral  of  a  hen,  which 
two  days  ago  1  noticed  was  swelled  awful  about 
the  lower  jaw,  ear-lobes,  neck  and  crop.  I  cut 
into  the  ear-lobe  and  crop,  foundla  watery-look- 
ing  stuff,  about  like  the  white  of  the  egg,  and; 
some  thin  pus.  Is  that  kind  of  sickness  cura- 
ble? Please  what  do  you  call  it?  and  what  is  the 
medicine  for  it?  I  cured  about  nine  hens  last 
February.  They  had  what  might  be  called; 
"scurvy"  or  "canker ;"  for  all  I  know.  Their 
mouths  were  filled  with  a  dirty  yellow  substance, 
on  top  of  the  windpipe  patches  of  thick,  tough  , 
cheesy-looking  stuff,  and  some  had  a  plug  of  the 
same  in  the  windpipe,  and  some  had  a  smell 
someway  related  to  Limberger  cheese.  The 
first  eleven  I  killed  and  earthed  up  quick ; 
thought  it  was  all  up  with  my  hen  family.  Then 
I  began  doctoring.  1st.  Put  a  piece  of  asafce- 
tida  in  the  drinking  water.  2d.  Wade  a  prole, 
and  clearing  the  throat  and  windpipe,  dipped  it 
in  a  solution  of  "nitrate  of  silver,"  and  swabbed 
the  throat  inside,  gave  a  close  of  physic,  plenty 
of  wheat,  etc.  3d.  Used  a  wash  of  carbolic- 
acid,  two  drops  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  \i  ater. 
Then  what?  All  got  well.  Then  two  of  them 
took  it  again,  and  with  the  same  treatment 
came  out  all  right.  I  have  been  one  year  in  the 
hen  business.  My  chief  care  was  to  find  outr 
ist.  What  to  feed.  2d.  How  much.  I  have  64- 
hens,  all  looking  nice.  Most  of  them  will  eat 
out  of.my  hand.  I  teach  them  to  do  everything: 
the  Poultry  Keeper  says :  and  also  I  hang  up. 
a  piece  of  meat,  once  a  week,  for  about  eveiy 
eight  or  ten,  to  jump  up  to  or  at,  to  keep  them 
from  among  my  feet  when  I  am  chopping  meat 
for  them.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  guided  by 
a  master  hand.  Ever  since  1  read  "Eobinsoi* 
Crusoe,"  A.  D.,  1824,  up  to  June,  1889,  I've  been, 
reading  by  spells,  books,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent, but  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  all  good, 
practical,  except  "The  killing  of  the  skunk."' 
Do  you  think  rolled  barley  is  good  for  hens? 

[The  cause  of  the  water  in  the  crop  was  indi- 
gnstion.  Keep  pulverized  charcoal  where  the 
hens  can  get  it,  and  give  plenty  of  grit.  Rolled, 
barley  is  excellent  for  hens  or  chicks.— Ed.] 


Ducks  as  Layers. 

GEO.  T.  GOODRICH,  DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLS. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  record  of  my  Pekin  ducks.  I  have 
eight  of  them.  Five  were  hatched  last  June, 
from  eggs  got  of  James  Kankin,  and  three  are 
from  another  strain.  They  commenced  to  lay 
January  19th,  and  up  to  date  (June  20th)  I  have 
gathered  from  the  eight  ducks  753  eggs,  which 
I  Think  a  pretty  good  record,  and  they  are  still 
laying  from  four  to  six  eggs  per  day ;  most  of 
the  time  they  are  confined  in  a  yard  100  feet 
square  with  no  water  except  to  drink.  My  feed 
has  been  boiled  beets,  carrots,  small  potatoes, 
with  what  meat  scraps  could  be  picked  up- 
about  the  house,  mixed  with  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, or  corn  and  oats  ground  together,  twice 
a  day,  and  corn  and  oats  at  night.  I  have  feci 
no  oyster  shells,  bone  meal,  or  lime,  but  they 
have  all  the  gravel  they  want.  All  the  eggs 
have  been  well-formed,  with  very  thick  shells, 
and  all  the  ducklings  hatched  under  hens, 
strong  and  hardy.    But  I  tried  to  hatch  out 
some  with  a  borrowed  incubator,  as  I  had  lost 
most  of  my  hens  with  cholera,  and  from  ninety 
eggs  put  in  the  machine,  I  only  got  thirty-five 
ducklings,  and  they  all  died  but  ten,  and  two  of 
them  are  deformed.  They  did  not  seem  to  have- 
any  constitution  and  died  off  within  a  week 
from  the  time  they  came  out.  The  eggs  were 
from  three  to  six  days  behind  time  in  hatching. 
Some  that  did  no  hatch  were  still  alive  in  the 
eggs  at  the  end  of  a  week.iand  the  eggs  smelled 
very    bad.      I    ran    the    machine,  which; 
was    an    Axford,    according    to  directions, 
but  presume  I  did  not  quite  "get  the  hang  of  if 
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the  first  time.  I  thought  I  could  run  it  all  right 
the  next  time,  but  the  lamp  gave  out  alter  I  had 
the  eggs  in  it  20  hours,  so  I  took  the  machine 
home  and  bought  me  some  sitting  hens,  put  the 
eggs  under  them,  and  got  a  nice  lot  of  healthy 
-ducklings.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  tested 
any  duck  eggs  in  incubator  and  took  out  12  in- 
fertile ones,  and  put  in  place  of  them  18  lien's 
eggs  and  the  chicks  that  managed  to  get  out 
-from  them  died  the  same  way  the  ducklings  did. 
They  seemed  to  lack  vitality.  Think  I  shall  try 
:another  incubator  next  spring,  and  hope  to  meet 
•with  better  success.  I  had  the  machine  in  a  dry 
■cellar,  where  there  were  no  draughts,,  and  run  it 
-from  102  to  103;  but  once,  for  a  short  time,  got  up 
to  110,  but  as  it  was  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  1  do 
not  think  it  hurt  them.  It  was  just  before  hatch- 
ing. Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  demand  for 
ducks'  eggs  in  cities?  Are  there  places  where 
they  are  preferred  to  hens'  eggs,  and  command 
a  better  price  ?  I  would  like  to  keep  over  quite 
a  number  of  ducks,  if  I  thought  I  could  dispose 
of  eggs  to  advantage,  as  the  cholera  carried  off  a 
good  share  of  my  hens,  and  I  fear  it  will  break 
out  again,  and  I  will  have  to  depend  on  ducks 
for  eggs.  I  have  spun  this  out  pretty  well.  If 
you  care  to  publish  it  you  can  do  so,  and  boil  it 
down  to  suit  your  convenience.  I  only  began 
taking  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  April,  out  have 
already  gotten  many  valuable  hints. 

[You  operated  the  incubator  too  low,  hence 
liatch  went  four  or  more  days  over  time.  In 
New  York  City,  in  the  spring,  ducks'  eggs  sell 
for  double  the  price  paid  for  hens'  eggs.— Ed.] 

How  to  Hatch  98  Per  Cent. 

GEO.  C.  JONES,  EMPORIA,  KANSAS. 

I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  of  the  many  poul- 
try papers  and  journals  I  have  read,  (and  that 
is  not  a  few)  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  can 
score  more  points  than  any  two  of  them.  It  is 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  Iain  a  tin-smith  by  trade, 
and  am  also  a  lover  of  chickens,  and  have 
watched  the  different  ways  of  raising  them,  and 
the  different  climates  from  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont  to  the  Colorado  line,  and  from  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  southern 
part  of  Mississippi,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think 
Kansas  is  at  the  head  as  far  as  climate  is  con- 
cerned. Hens  lay  here  all  winter,  and  have  but 
very  little  care,  and  very  seldom  yon  see  a 
frosted  comb.  I  have  read  so  much  about  incu- 
bators that  I  thought  I  would  try  one  this  spring, 
so  I  made  me  one,  after  the  Poultry  Keeper 
plan,  in  No.  2  of  Jacobs'  books,  of  the  hot  water 
kind,  and  must  say  it  is  a  grand  success.  I  think 
I  can  hatch  out  at  least  9S  per  cent,  of  all  fertile 
eggs  put  in  it.  As  I  have  but  few  Wyandotte 
hens,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  eggs  I  am  hatching 
in  the  incubator,  it  takes  some  time  to  save  up 
100  '  ggs,so  that  I  have  kept  them  for  four  weeks, 
and  have  got  good  healthy  chicks,  and  a  good 
hatch  each  time.  I  stand  my  eggs  on  the  small 
end  in  bran,  and  cover  them  with  the  same, and 
let  them  alone  until  I  put  them  in  the  incubator, 
aud  then  I  put  100  eggs  in  the  drawer,  and  three 
small  cups  with  wet  sponges,  and  I  keep  the 
sponges  wet  until  the  chicks  are  hatched,  and  I 
have  no  trouble  about  moisture.  I  turn  my  eggs 
every  morning  for  the  first  week,  and  morning 
and  evening  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  up 
to  the  nineteenth  day,  when  I  shut  the  drawer 
and  let  it  alone  until  I  can  hear  the  chicks  peep 
pretty  plainly,  before  I  bother  it  again.  My 
chicks  nearly  all  come  out  on  the  twentieth 
day.  I  think  G.  S.  Green.  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa, 
must  have  used  more  carelessness  than  hot 
water  in  his  machine,  or  he  would  have  had  a 
better  hatch.  I  notice  in  this  month's  Poultry 
Keeper,  on  Impregnation,  stating  that  experi- 
ence is  a  reliable  teacher,  but  I  notice  different 
people  have  different  experience  on  the  same 
thing.  Now  I  have  been  experimenting  a  little 
myself.  I  took  a  Brown  Leghorn  hen  from  my 
pen,  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  she  had  not  been 
out  for  two  months  before.  In  the  pen  were  six 
hens  and  one  cock,  all  full  bloods.  Th  ehen  had 
been  laying  about  two  weeks,  when  I  took  her 
out  of  the  pen.  I  put  her  in  the  pen  with  my 
Wyandottes,  where  I  have  a  fine  cock  of  that 
breed,  and  I  commenced  with  the  third  egg  she 
layed  after  being  put  in  the  pen,  saved  five  of 
them,  and  set  them.  They  all  hatched  out.  and 
every  one  of  the  chicks  is  most  assuredly  a 
cross.  I  have  abont  the  same  experience  with 
(i  Wyandotte  hen  and  Black  Bantam  cock,  also 
With  Dark  Brahma  hen  and  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bantam  cock,  all  this  season.  If  you  think  any 
wf  this  worth  putting  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Hck  it  out  and  put  it  in,  if  not,  throw  it  in  the 
fiasket. 

Good  Layers  That  Never  Saw  Shells. 

T.  S.  GRAY,  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. 

You  will  herewith  please  find  fiftv  cents  for 
Which  kindly  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
one  year  to  T.  Parsons,  55  Owen  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  Send  also  sample  copy  to  Mrs.  J  D. 
•Campbell,  Beansejour  Station  and  post-office, 
county  of  Lisgar,  Manitoba.  I  am  a  subscriber 
now,  in  my  third  year,  and  have  never  seen  the 
equal  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  on  the  subjects 
it  treats,  and  I  would  not  be  without  it  on  any 
account.  It  amuses  me  very  much  to  see  the 


oyster  shell  discussion.  Why,  sir,  I  have  been 
brought  uj)  among  fowls  all  my  life,  and  you 
will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  say  that  among  them 
were  some  at  least  very  excellent  layers,  but 
jhey  never  saw  an  oyster  shell  in  their  lives, 
nor  have  I  myself  ever  seen  a  ground  oyster- 
shell  yet,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  may 
go  through  any  part  of  America  and  find  as  good 
looting,  as  healthy,  and  as  good  layers  as  ever 
were  seen  in  the  world,  here,  that  never  saw  an 
ounce  of  ground  oyster  shells  in  their  lives.  My 
hens,  last  year,  did  lay  quite  a  few  soft  eggs,but 
it  was  my  own  fault.  I  was  killing  them  with 
kindness,  and  had  them  too  fat.  I  slacked  up, 
and  so  did  the  soft  eggs.  I  gave  no  oyster  shells 
either.  This  year,  when  they  first  began,  I  saw 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  soft-shelled  eggs,  but  at 
once  put  them  on  one  meal  a  day  for  a  short 
time,  and  their  eggs  got  all  right.  I  regulated 
them  well  from  this  on,  and  I  never  saw  hens 
lay  better  or  sounder  eggs  in  all  my  life.  It  as- 
tonishes me  now  how  very  steady  my  Brahma 
hens  have  laid  since  the  month  of  March.  I  may 
say  that  it  has  been  a  continual  tiling  with  them, 
and  no  oyster  shells  even  to  smell  of.  I  may 
here  say  that  I  have  no  fowls  of  any  kind  for 
sale.  I  had  a  variety  of  different  kinds,  and  al- 
though some  run  away  with  the  idea  that  no 
hens  lay  like  thoroughbred  fowls,  yet  any  one 
that  ever  tried  them  knows  that  there  are  won- 
derful good  layers  among  half-bred  fowls.  I 
have  all  kinds  of  half  breeds,  but  good  as  some 
of  them  are,  I  must  say  that  my  thoroughbred 
Brahmas,  this  season  at  least,  have  laid  better 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them  before, and  strange  as 
it  may  seem, they  have  never  seen  an  oyster  shell, 
and  yet  their  eggs  are  well  shelled,  with  the  ex- 
ception first  named,  of  about  a  half  dozen  soft 
eggs.  Long  life  to  the  Poultry.  Keeper,  and 
let  it  continue  its  journey  in  the  same  happy 
way,  and  many  of  the  oyster  shell  advocates 
will  yet  heave  to,  and  cast  their  anchor  in  the 
same  place,  and  forget  that  they  or  their  fowls 
ever  saw  any  ground  oyster  shells. 


Good  Hatching  of  Leghorns.— W.W.  Ream, 
North  Manchesterjndiana. — 'T  have  been  using 
an  incubator  for  five  years,  and  have  been  very 
successful  hatching  and  raising  poultry  for 
pleasure.  I  have  a  small  incubator,  holding 
eighty-one  eggs.  This  spring  I  mated  twenty- 
six  hens  and  pullets  with  one  cockerel— White 
Leghorns — and  filled  my  hatcher  with  eggs  from 
this  flock.  On  the  fifth'day  I  tested  out  eleven 
infertile,  from  the  remaining  seventy  eggs  I 
hatched  sixty-six  chicks.  They  were  the  most 
vigorous,  hardy,  and  sprightly  chicks  I  ever 
hatched ;  and  they  were  the  easiest  to  raise.  I 
use  a  hot-air  machine.  On  fifth  day  I  placed  a 
pan  of  water  under  egg  drawer;  on  fifteenth 
and  eighteenth  days  I  sprinkled  very  heavily 
witli  warm  water;  on  the  nineteenth  day  one 
chick  hatched.  I  marked  it.  as  there  was  not 
another  egg  pipped  at  that  time.  The  others 
commenced  hatching  in  the  evening  of  the 
twentieth  day,  and  were  all  hatched  by  noon  on 
the  twenty-first,  and  not  one  had  any  assistance 
to  get  out  of  the  shell.  The  chick  hatched  first 
proved  to  be  a  cockerel,  and  a  very  precocious 
bird  he  is.  We  first  heard  him  crow  when  he 
was  thirty-one  days  old.  and  I  think  he  has 
crowed  fifty  times  a  day  ever  since.  He  will  be 
nine  weeks  old  July  12th,  and  he  worries  the 
pullets  equal  to  a  cockerel  four  months  old.  He 
is  also  larger  than  any  of  his  mates,  and  gives 
promise  of  making  a  high  scoring  bird.  Do  you 
think  he  would  be  a  good  bird  to  breed  from?" 
[Yes.— Ed.] 


LADIES' DEPARTMENT, 

(Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Hammon- 
ton,  Kew  Jersey. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  C.  of  Montclair.  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  300  egg  incubator  and  sends  the  follow- 
ing letter.  ''After  waiting  three  weeks  I  am 
thus  rewarded .  Owing  to  the  thermometers  I  have 
lost  twenty  dollars  worth  of  Bronze  turkey  eggs 
and  ten  dollars  worth  of  Pekin  duck  eggs.  I 
shall  warn  all  my  friends  not  to  use  the  ther- 
mometers that  come  with  the  Prairie  State  In- 
cubators." In  reply  we  must  sav  we  are  very 
sorry  she  should  have  been  so  unfortunate,  but 
cannot  understand  how  a  person  with  common- 
sense  would  set  an  incubator  for  the  first  time 
with  such  expensive  eggs.  With  all  our  exper- 
ience in  hatching  with  incubators  we  should 
take  the  precaution  to  use  common  eggs  in  run- 
ning a  new  machine,  until  we  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it.  I  suppose  we  shall  now 
hear  that  incubators  are  good  for  nothing  and  so 
on,  when  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  is  in 
the  operator  and  not  in  the  machine.  If  there 
were  hours  enough  in  the  day  (with  all  our  other 
work)  in  which  we  could  find  time  to  write  a 
page  of  clout's  to  our  patrons  we  should  be  glad, 
but  unfortunately,  there  is  not,  and  then  too 
many  people  do  not  thank  you  and  are  not  will- 
ing to  follow  advice  when  given.  We  always 
give  our  practical  experience,  and  if  followed  to 
the  letter  much  time  and  money  might  be  saved, 
which  is  lost  by  persons  just  starting  in  the  poul- 
try business.  We  do  not  claim  that  our  methods 
are  superior  to  those  of  anybody  else,  but  speak 
from  years  of  faithful  study  and  practice  under 
an  experienced  teacher,  whom  everybody  claims 


as  authority,  now  dubbed  "The  Little  Kicker." 
We  try  to  stand  out  against  him  sometimes  just 
for  argument  but  when  it  conies  down  to  prac- 
tice we  have  to  give  in  and  are  quite  willing  af- 
ter watching  the  result  of  certain  experiments, 
I  must  say  now  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  here 
recently  purchased  incubators  and  to  those  who 
intend  buying.  Get  your  machine  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  eggs  are  the  cheapest,that  you 
may  experiment.  I  care  not  what  make  you 
have  it  is  impossible  to  operate  with  success  the 
first  time.  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  upon  see- 
ing a  piano  for  the  first  time  to  perform  a  Bee- 
thoven symphony,  or  who,  upon  entering  a  tele- 
graph office, can  flash  a  message  across  the  wires 
at  will?  I  think  that  person  cannot  be  found. 
Now  these  same  rules  apply  to  artificial  hatch- 
ing it;  must  be  learned  as  any  other  trade  and 
the  closer  it  is  studied  the  greater  the  success- 
Every  part  of  the  machine  should  be  understood 
its  use  and  bearing  upon  other  parts/The  amount 
of  moisture  can  only  be  determined  upon  by 
close  observation  a  moisture  gauge  may  be  of 
service  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  would  not  suit  a  dry  atmosphere  like 
Hammonton  at  all  .This  can  only  be  discovered  by 
observing  the  effect  upon  the  eggs  from  time  to 
time.  A  shell  filling  too  rapidly  shows  too  much 
moisture, having  a  shrunken  appearance  denotes 
too  little.  If  you  fill  a  machine  with  eggs,  light 
the  lamp  and  fill  the  moisture  pans,  place  the 
thermometer  and  close  the  doors,  don't  think 
you  have  done  your  part,  and  write  the  manu- 
facturer or  agent  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  that 
you  have  performed  your  part  faithfully  (and 
nave  "but  one  poor  little  turkey")  and  that  the 
machine  is  good  for  nothing,  while  the  blame 
rests  entirely  with  you  or  your  man,  who  has  had 
no  experience  either. 

In  many  instances  the  germs  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of  the  chicks 
coming  out  of  the  shell,  especially  if  the 
eggs  were  from  hens  that  had  been  suffering 
with  roup  a  season  previous, even  .We  have  made 
a  special  trial  of  such  eggs  under  hens  and  in 
incubators  and  found  the  chicks  unable  to  come 
out  of  the  shell,  many  times  after  they  were 
piped,  and  if  they  did  they  were  a  miserable  set, 
dropping  off  continually.  Hundreds  of  chicks 
die  from  improper  ventilation,  here  experience 
is  one's  only  guide.  Also,  with  insufficient  air 
the  chicks  may  die  at  all  stages  of  growth,  but 
the  greatest  number  during  the  last  three  days 
of  incubation.  The  most  successful  operators 
of  incubators  are  those  who  do  not  take  any 
risks,  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  been 
through  it  all,  instead  of  carrying  out  their  own 
theories  of  artificial  incubation. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Gammon,  Winthrop,  Maine,  writes : 
"I  wish  to  have  a  few  questions  answered  in 
Ladies'  Department.  I  have  raised  chickens 
more  or  less  for  twenty-five  years,  always  having 
good  success.  The  last  two  years  have  used  a 
home-made  brooder  (bottom  heat).  I  raised 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  one  year  in  it,  no  trouble 
with  leg  weakness,  had  good  strong  healthy 
chicks.  Now  if  I  invest  fifty  dollars  this  fall  and 
go  to  raising  broilers, can  I  reasonably  expect  to 
clear  one  hundred  dollars  by  May?  My  son  can 
make  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  and  I  like 
nothing  better  than  caring  for  the  chicks.  What 
breeds  do  you  consider  most  profitable  for  broil- 
ers? How  would  Plymouth  Rocks  crossed  with 
White  Leghorns  do?" 

We  are  pleased  to  answer  questions,  but  must 
give  our  honest  opinion.  All  things  being  equal 
you  might  make  one  hundred  dollars,  but  there 
are  many  things  to  be  considered.  With  your 
knowledge  of  raising  chicks,  if  you  can  operate 
your  incubator  successfully,  it  will  be  greatly  in 
your  favor.  As  your  son  can  .make  your  incu- 
bators and  brooders  you  have  a  good  chance  of 
success.  We  consider  Plymouth  Rock  hens 
crossed  with  Light  Brahmas  the  best  for  broilers. 
They  have  plump  breasts,  yellow  legs,  and  can 
be  made  to  weigh  two  pounds  dressed  in  ten 
weeks.  We  do  not  think  any  Leghorn  blood 
desirable.  We  have  a  system  of  feeding  the 
chicks  from  "incubator  to  market,"  which  we 
consider  invaluable. 


Separate  the  Sexes. 

As  soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  past,  says 
the  Poultry  World,  the  services  of  the  male 
are  no  longer  needed  In  fact  it  is  usually  worse 
than  nothing— the  nominal  head  of  a  family 
which  does  not  require  his  attentions.  Remove 
him  from  the  breeding  peD. 

1st— Because  by  this  time  many  of  the  backs 
of  the  hens  are  bare  or  partially  denuded  of 
feathers,  and  his  presence  will  serve  to  keep 
them  so. 

2nd— Because  they  will,  by  the  irritation  he 
causes,  moult  less  perfectly,  and  if  any  of  them 
are  prize  birds  this  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance. 

3rd.— Because  the  eggs,  if  one  wishes  to  sell 
them,  and  doesn't  wish  any  one  to  procure  his 
stock  at  market  rates,  will  require  no  "doctor- 
ing." 

4th— Because,  if  one  wishes  to  keep  them  for 
higher  prices,  the  eggs  will  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion much  longer. 

5th— Because  both  the  male  and  females  will 
be  more  easily  kept  in  good  condition  on  the  food 
consumed. 
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A  Cheap  Poultry  House. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  the  poultry-house  illus- 
trated, other  than  that  it  can  be  built  for  a  small 
sum,  and  is  intended  for  a  flock  of  ten.  It  is  sent 
us  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Mason,  Mound  Valley,  Kansas. 
The  front  is  only  four  feet  high,  and"  the  rear 


three  feet,  thus  allowing  a  flat  or  tarred  paper 
roof,  the  size  being  as  may  be  preferred.  It  is 
of  common  boards,  battened,  the  nests  being  on 
the  outside,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
house . 


Nests  to  Prevent  Egg  Eating. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Rowland,  of  Maryland,  sends  us  an 
excellent  plan  of  a  nest  box,  which  not  only  pre- 
vents the  hens  from  eating  eggs,  but  it  provides 
seclusion  and  ready  access.  In  describing  it,  he 
says:  "Place  a  platform  of  boards,  two  feet  wide 
and  ten  feet  long  (though  it  may  be  of  any 
length),  against  a  building  or  a  close,  board 
fence,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Along 


fig.  1. 

the  outer  edge  of  this,  nail  a  board  lengthwise 
and  upright,  about  one  foot  high.  Leave  a  space 
open  in  the  middle  and  at  each  end,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  and  divide  the  re- 
maining space  into  nests  one  foot  square.  This 
leaves  a  passage-way,  about  a  foot  wide  behind 
the  nests.  The  top  should  slope  from  the  wall, 
and  open,  or  partly  so,  with  hinges.  These  nests 
are  easily  examined  by  raising  the  lid.  The 
portions  marked  A  A  may  be  made  detachable 
by  a  couple  of  screws,  if  desired,  so  as  to  permit 
of  cleaning.  Fig.  1  shows  the  appearance  of  the 


Fig.  2. 

series  of  nests  when  the  box  is  closed.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  interior  when  the  top  is  off.  A  A  are 
the  compartments  of  double  nests.  B  B  B  are 
the  passage-ways  leading  to  the  nests." 


An  Adjustable  Brood  Coop. 

This  coop  can  be  opened  or  closed,  with  the 
front  lid  adjusted  to  any  degree,  so  as  to  guard 
against  rain  or  to  secure  shade.  It  was  sent  us 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Halladay,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  who 
thus  writes  regarding  it: 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  drawing 
of  a  brood  coop,  which  is  of  my  own  invention, 
not  patented,  and  I  send  it  for  the  benefit  of 
your  many  readers,  believing  it  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  nearest  perfect  coop  made.  I  do 
not  make  them  to  sell,  but  only  for  my  own  use. 
1  believe  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  bar- 


ADJUSTABLE  BROOD  COOP. 

rel,  dry-goods  box,  or  even  on  letting  the  hen 
sit  at  night  with  her  brood  in  the  fence  corner. 
The  illustration  shows  the  coop  open.  I  make 
my  coops  of  %-inch  matched  spruce  boards.  It 
is  all  put  together  with  screws,  so  as  to  be  read- 
ily taken  apart  to  pack  away  for  winter.  The 
outside  is  painted  and  the  inside  whitewashed. 
The  bottom  slides  out,  so  as  to  be  cleaned  with 
very  little  trouble.  The  most  convenient  thing 
about  this  coop  is  the  front,  which  is  hinged  at 
the  top,  and  can  be  closed  at  night  and  opened 
during  the  day ;  and  is  also  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  height  and  serves  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  keeping  the  sun  from  the  hen  on 
warm  days  and  shedding  the  rain  from  the  feed- 
ing-board in  front  of  coop.  At  night  this  same 
door  lets  down  in  front  of  the  coop,  and  is  held 
in  place  by  the  latch  at  the  end  of  coop,  which 
holds  it  up  during  the  day.  A  row  of  lj£-inch 
holes,  bored  around  the  top,  gives  ample  ventila- 
tion. Nothing  can  get  in  and  nothing  can  get 
out  after  it  is  closed  at  night  or  until  it  is  opened 
by  the  attendant.  If  all  your  readers  will  use 
coops  of  this  kind  there  will  be  no  chicks 
drowned,  or  eaten  by  skunks,  rats  or  other  var- 
mints." 


A  Cheap  Drinking  Fountain. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Miller  sends  us  a  design  of  his  drink- 
ing fountain,  and  says:  "Take  an  empty,  tin 
fruit-can,  any  size  preferred.  Heat  the  top  and 
take  the  rim  off.  Make  a  hole  %  inch  from  open 
end  of  the  can.  Fill  with  water  and  put  a  saucer 
over  it,  and  invert.  The  water  will  then  stand 


in  the  saucer  at  the  height  of  the  hole.  A  box 
can  be  made  instead  of  saucer,  and  a  five-gallon 
can  used.  Chickens  can  drink,  but  cannot  get 
into  the  water,  which  remains  clear  and  clean.' 


A  Home-Made  Bone  Crusher 

It  is  usually  very  difficult  to  crush  the  large 
bones,  and  much  waste  occurs  from  a  failure  to 
utilize  them.  To  assist  our  readers,  Mr.  Dean 
Ferris,  of  Pecksville,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  plan  of 
mortar  and  pestle  for  pounding  both  bones  and 
oyster  shells.  He  says :  "I  have  used  it  for  some 
time,  and  it  has  given  complete  satisfaction  for 
so  cheap  and  simple  a  contrivance.  You  can 
crush  green  bones  right  from  the  butcher  with 
it,  while  oyster  shells  can  be  crushed  in  it  as 
easily  as  eggs  with  the  hand.  To  build  it.  make 
a  box  6x11  inches  (inside  measurement)  and  10 


inches  high,  without  top  or  bottom.  Next  take 
a  board  10x22  inches,  cut  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
this  bxll  inches,  and  nail  this  to  your  box,  mak- 
ing edges  of  hole  to  come  down  even  with 


MORTAK  FOR  CRUSHING  BOXES. 

inside  of  box,  Now  get  a  stone,  or  piece  of  iron, 
1x2  feet  and  six  inches  thick,  for  a  bottom.  For 
a  pestle  I  use  a  rod  of  iron  three  feet  long  and 
three-quarter  inch  thick,  welded  up  to  make  it 
two  inches  across  at  bottom.  If  the  stone  does 
not  remain  steady,  set  it  in  the  ground  a  little, 
put  on  your  box  and  stand  on  the  portion  which 
projects  out,  so  as  to  hold  it  with  your  weight. 
If  you  can  fasten  the  box  to  the  stone  so  as  to  be 
easily  removed,  so  much  the  better ;  or  if  you 
can  have  it  firm  in  any  other  manner  it  makes 
no  difference  so  it  works  well. 


A  Sliding  Latli  Gate. 

A  cheap  gate  for  a  poultry-yard,  made  of  plas- 
tering lath,  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Palmer.  It  is 
rather  a  foot  passageway  into  the  yard,  but  ans- 
wers the  purpose  of  a  gate.  It  will  not  sag, 
blow  over,  fall  down  or  come  off  the  hinges,  as 
no  hinges  are  used,  and  it  costs  no  more  than 
the  regular  fence,  except  the  two  extra  strips 
on  which  the  lath  are  nailed.    To  make  it,  cut 


A  SLIDING  LATH  GATE. 

two  pieces,  one  four  to  eight  inches  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  gate  (eight  inches  is  better), 
and  the  upper  strip  four  inches  longer  than  the 
lower.  Nail  the  lath  to  these  strips,  allowing 
the  lower  strip  to  slip  behind  the  stationary  lath 
only  on  one  side,  and  the  upper  to  slip  on  both 
sides.  To  open  it  slide  the  gate  up  until  the  up- 
per strip  clears  the  fence,  then  turn  it  sideways, 
and  out  it  comes,  as  easily  as  unhooking  a  gate. 


Leads  Them  All. 


.T.  F.  HADDEN,  DELANY,  ARK. 

I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  just  one 
year,  and  am  surprised  with  every  number. 
The  first  number  I  got  "says  I  to  myself,the  next 
one  won't  be  worth  a  copper,  for  this  one  eon- 
tains  all  there  is  about  poultry",  but  the  next 
number  was  a  little  "gooder,"  the  next  one  still 
"gooder,"  and  I  have  read  several  poultry  papers 
but  the  Poultry  Keeper  knocks  tlie  other 
poultry  papers  "higher  than  a  kite."  I  have  read 
the  Poultry  Keeper  so  much  that  I  am  "gitten" 
real  poultrylied— fact— and  I  have  looked  at  the 
nice  chickens  pictured  in  it,  and  read  so  much 
about  chickens,  and  looked  at  my  own  nice 
chickens  so  much,  that  I  am  "gitten"  real 
"chicken-hearted,"  my  wife  says  so  too.  1  have 
tried  to  get  subscribers  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  the  old  "moss  backs"  will  say  that 
they  are  too  poor,  and  that  its  all  very  nice  to 
raise  poultry  on  paper,  etc.,  etc.  They  also  say 
that  they  wouldn't  give  their  little  old  "dung- 
hills" for  none  of  "highfalutin"  sort,  yet  if  they 
can  swap  a  "settin"  of  their  old  Mongrels  for 
a  "settin"  of  fancy  eggs  they  will  gladly  do  so. 
You  can  bet  your  left  hand  boot  they  don't  get 
no  such  trades  out  of  me.  My  wife  says  so  too. 
In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  get  the  worth  of 
my  money  with  every"  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  would  as  soon  do  without  my 
"terbacer"  as  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  send 
you  names  of  some  of  my  old  acquaintances  in 
Illinois,  to  send  sample  copies  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  to.  Pt  rhaps  they  will  subscribe. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Kates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (f7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Hatter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company-, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


How  do  you  like  the  picture  gallery  edition. 

If  you  want  poultry  books  we  can  supply  you. 

Only  50  cents  a  year  for  this  paper.  Postage 
stamps  taken. 


The  proceedings  of  the  A.  P.  A.  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  Johnstown  flood. 


I  &We  don't  begin  a  poultry  article  and  run  you 
into  a  liver  pad  quack  medicine  advertisement. 


Read  Mr.  Campbell's  reply  on  ventilation  of 
eggs,  in  Condensed  Correspondence. 

Is  it  not  time  to  let  up  on  the  "experimental 
farm"  chestnut?  The  "fad"  only  provokes  a 
smile. 


If  you  are  alive  you  will  send  for  back  num- 
bers, which  are  only  five  cents  each,  in  postage 
stamps. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Pierce,  "West  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  marketed 3000  chicks  this  season,  hatched 
and  raised  artificially. 

5  Read  our  Correspondence  and  Condensed 
Correspondence,  or  you  may  overlook  something 
good. 

Don't  be  a  clam,  and  let  your  subscription  ex- 
pire. "What  is  50  cents  to  you  compared  with  a 
paper  like  this  for  a  year. 


Compound  tincture  of  benzoin  is  the  article 
that  Mr.  F.  "W.  Gaylor,  Quogue,  N.  Y.,  claims  as 
the  best  thing  out  for  frosted  comb  in  winter. 


"We  do  not  take  your  advertisement  and  then 
sell  birds  or  eggs  against  you.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  advertises  for  sale,  nothing  but  books. 

The  Practical  Poullryman,  edited  by  Mr.  M. 
D.  Branday,  "Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y„  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  a  free  sample  copy  will  be  sent 
any  of  our  readers. 


This  number  beats  any  $5  book  published. 
You  can't  buy  a  book  anywhere  that  contains 
so  much.  And  yet  our  paper  is  only  50  cents  a 
year. 


If  you  fail  to  get  a  single  number  of  this  paper 
don't  swear,  but  write  us.  It  pays  us  to  have 
you  receive  every  copy.  You  see  we  want  you  to 
subscribe  again. 

"We  received  a  "poultry  feeder"  from  Mr.  D. 
M.  Christy,  Ithaca, Mich.,  a  contrivance  for  mak- 
ing a  chicken  scatter  his  own  feed  and  then 
scratch  for  it,  and  we  find  it  works  well. 


The  Langshan  Club  is  taking  in  new  members 
right  along.  If  you  are  a  breeder  of  Langshans 
join  the  club,  and  get  into  the  camp  with  the  , 
best  breeders. 


The  Farmers  Magazine  is  50  cents  a  year 
With  tlie  Poultry  Keeper  only  60  cents. 
"Write  for  sample  copy  to  "Farmers'  Magazine," 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 

"We  are  still  urging  those  interested  to  petition 
their  Congressman  to  vote  for  the  parcels  post 
bill.  It  will  make  the  poultry  business  boom. 
It  is  ten  times  more  important  than  profile. 


The  address  of  our  editor  is  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  He  does  not  receive  sub- 
scriptions if  he  can  avoid  them.  Send  subscrip- 
tions to  "Poultry  Keeper  Co.,"  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Barber,  North  Providence,  R.  I., 
made  $3  per  day,  last  year,  from  poultry.  Next 
month  we  will  illustrate  his  poultry  house  and 
tell  you  how  he  did  it.  Don't  miss  next  month. 

The  Los  Angeles,  California,  show  was  a 
grand  success.  The  Prairie  State  Incubator 
won  the  incubator  contest.  The  show  paid  well 
and  the  people  out  there  are  alive  and  stirring. 


The  Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  City,  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  together,  one  year,  only 
80  cents.  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt  is  the  editor, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  excel- 
lence. 


You  don't  know  what  you  may  lose  by  not  re- 
newing. A  single  number  may  contain  an  arti- 
cle worth  hundreds  of  dollars.  Don't  run  any 
risks  for  fifty  cents.  Our  paper  is  worth  $10  a 
year. 

This  paper  is  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry. 
We  believe  in  handling  one  branch  only,  and 
trying  to  do  it  correctly.  We  give^we  chicken, 
unadulterated.  No  room  here  for  pug  dogs  or 
Angora  goats. 

It  is  dangerous  to  try  any  "sarkasni"  on  Edi- 
tor Braden,  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal.  He 
actually  got  Bro.  Bates,  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Journal,  fresh  from  the  insane  asylum.  If 
Bates  ever  catches  him  . 


Editor  Kidder,  of  the  Poultry  Cham,  has 
launched  another  paper  on  the  sea,  called  the 
Popular  Chum.  It  is  a  literary  paper,  full  of 
good  articles,  only  30  cents  a  year,  and  just  the 
thing  for  solid  reading.  Send  for  a  free  copy. 


In  a  previous  issue  we  stated  that  the  Pine- 
land  brooder  was  made  and  sold  by  Mr.  M. 
Davenport,  Englishtown,  N.  J.  The  incubator 
and  brooder  are  made  by  the  "Pineland  Incu- 
bator and  Brooder  Company,"  Jamesburg,  New 
Jersey. 


Editor  Drevenstedt,  of  the  Poultry  Bidletin 
will  judge  some  of  the  big  shows  this  season. 
"Drevy"  is  not  only  an  expert  poultry  judge  but 
knows  all  about  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle  also. 
He,  was  brought  up  on  pure  Holstein  milk,  and 
claims  it  contained  18  per  cent,  of  solids. 


Rock  Island  proposes  to  eclipse  the  "West 
with  her  show  this  season.  The  date  is  not  fixed 
yet,  but  probably  Nov.  26th  will  be  the  time. 
The  Rock  Island  show  was  a  grand  success  the 
last  time,  the  premiums  being  promptly  paid. 
Shellabarger  made  such  an  excellent  judge  that 
he  has  been  engaged  again. 


A  subscriber  desires  to  know  how  to  make 
broilers  and  roasters  yellow,  for  the  Boston 
market.  In  reply  we  will  state  that  he  should 
breed  for  it.  The  Brahma,  Cochin,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Dominique  breeds 
will  produce  yellow  skin  and  legs.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  any  process  for  rendering  car- 
casses yellow. 

If  ever  a  party  got  free  advertising  (with  the 
thanks  of  the  publishers  thrown  in)  it  was  the 
White  Langshan  combination  in  California.  Is 
it  justice  to  the  men  who  pay  their  money  that 
these  parties  were  so  favored  simply  because 
they  sent  out  a  cut?  We  took  none  of  it  in  our 
columns,  nor  do  we  sanction  giving  the  parties 
additional  free  advertising  by  "pitching  in"  to 
some  Eastern  party,  who  is  probably  just  as  re- 
liable as  the  man  who  gets  his  advertising  free. 


The  Dover,  Del.,  fair  will  be  held  durin;  the- 
last  week  in  September.  Liberal  premiums  are- 
offered  on  poultry.  Dover  usually  has  a  fine- 
display.  Mr.  D.  P.  Barnard,  Dover,  Del.,  is 
Secretary. 


Detroit  wanted  a  live  judge  this  year,  ancii 
cast  her  eyes  on  Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  editor 
Poultry  and  Pets.  The  doctor  will  be  there 
and  those  who  desire  their  birds  "scored  accord- 
ing to  Hoyle"  should  have  their  birds  on  hand. 
Dr.  Robinson  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
judges  in  the  country,  and  knows  no  friends  or 
enemies.  He  also  will  judge  the  Chicago  and. 
Mt.  Carmel  shows. 


"We  give  names  and  postofnce  address  of  alL 
who  send  us  articles,  which  is  a  guarantee  of 
their  genuineness.  "We  do  not  write  an  article 
and  sign  it  "John  Smith,"  Smith  county,  or 
"Peter  Brown,"  New  Jersey,  but  give  the  post- 
office,  in  order  to  show  that  such  letters  are  sent 
us.  "We  are  not  afraid  of  some  one  sending  a 
sample  paper  to  the  parties.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  fears  no  competition. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Oberlin,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  sent' 
us  a  sample  of  some  Golden  Wyandottes  pro- 
cured of  stock  of  W.  R.  Teeter,  Pittston,  Pa. 
They  were  sent  for  inspection,  and  if  they  rep- 
resent the  kind  of  stock  sent  out  by  Mr.  Teeter 
then  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Teeter  needs 
instruction  on  Golden  Wyandottes  from  some- 
one. If  they  are  Golden  Wyandottes  then  we 
don't  know,  what  a  Golden  "Wyandotte  is.  Mr.. 
Oberlin  complained  of  Mr.  Teeter,  and  sent 
the  birds  to  us,  to  show  what  he  received.  "We 
gave  them  away. 

A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  whc- 
signs  himself  an  "M.  D."  has  discovered  a  solu- 
ble hydrated  oxide  of  lime,  a  substance  hereto- 
fore unknown  in  chemistry.  He  also  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  sulphuric  acid  to  hold  the  cop- 
peras in'perfect  solution  in  water.  Formerly 
all  chemists  were  of  the  opinion  that  sulphuric 
acid  could  have  no  influence  on  sulphates,  but 
as  the  so-called  eminent  chemists  are  now 
'knocked  out,'  the  'M.  D.'  may  'go  up  head.'" 
He  is  a  perfect  astonisher.  • 

A  Southern  market  for  poultry  is  opening.. 
The  South  will  soon  ask  no  favors  of  the 
"Yanks,"  as  she  is  making  rapid  strides.  Dr.. 
G.  D.  Johnson,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  is  now  in 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  where  he  has  a  market  for  all 
he  can  sell,  hence,  in  connection  with  a  gentle- 
man of  Brunswick,  he  proposes  to  "raise  them 
at  the  market."  Mrs.  L.  Runion,  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  writes  us :— "I  wish  you  would  give  me  a 
few  directions  as  to  where  I  can  get  chickens, 
etc.,  for  the  Savanrfeh  market."  How  is  that 
Southerners? 


Buy  Sow. 

Get  your  breeding  stock  now.  In  the  spring 
prices  will  be  up  and  birds  scarce.  You  can  get 
stock  cheap  now,  as  many  breeders  have  more 
than  they  can  keep. 

Don't  Forget  the  Chicago  Show. 

The  Chicago  Show  occurs  in  November,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Reed,  the  Superintendent,  thinks  it 
will  be  the  best  eyer  held  in  that  city.  Dr.  C.A.. 
Robinson  will  be  one  of  the  judges. 

Low  Kates  to  California. 

By  going  direct  to  headquarters,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Cooper,  of  Homer  City,  Pa.,  has  succeeded  in 
having  the  rates  on  incubators  to  California  re- 
duced one-half.  This  will  be  good  news  to  incu- 
bator manufacturers.  Score  one  for  Cooper. 


A  Lncky  Fox. 

Mr.  Bayly  A.  Fox.  the  well-known  Leghorn 
breeder,  has  been  selected  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  extensive  Port  Huron  (Eureka) 
Poultry  Yards,  at  Port  Huron.  If  he  accepts^ 
the  Michigan  breeders  will  find  him  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  their  ranks. 
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Utali  in  the  Field. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the 
coming  year,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  North 
Ogclen  Poultry  Association:  President,  H.  W. 
SMrtliff ;  Vice-Presidents,  Win.  Clark  and  F.W. 
Gardner ;  Secretary,  W.  W.  Browning ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Andrew  Miller ;  Treasurer,  Wallace 
Boyle. 

Raising;  Hamburg*. 

A  reader  writes:  "Please  state  how  to  raise 
Hani  burgs.  The  eggs  hatch  well  but  I  cannot 
raise  them."  If  our  correspondent  had  stated 
how  he  fed  and  managed  we  might  be  able  to  re- 
ply. They  require  the  same  care  as  other  chicks, 
but  feather  rapidly,  and  lice  get  on  them  from 
the  start.  They  must  be  kept  dry,  given  nour- 
ishing food,  and  examined  for  lice  often. 

A  Challenge. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wallace,  the  well-known  writer, 
has  challenged  the  editor  of  the  Poultky 
Keeper  to  a  discussion  of  several  important 
questions.  His  challenge  appears  in  the  Ohio 
Poultry  Journal,  but  we  hope  to  have  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's articles,  and  our  own,  reproduced  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  that  our  readers  may  have 
both  sides.  We  have,  of  course,  accepted  Mr. 
Wallace's  challenge. 

Blatant  Free  Advertising. 

The  California  Cackler  not  only  "worked  the 
White  Langshan  racket,"  but  is  now  trying  to 
get  free  advertising  for  a  "land  scheme"  under 
the  pretext  of  giving  "taffy"  to  some  of  the  edi- 
tors. We  wish  to  state  right  here,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Cackler,  that  we  own  no  land  any- 
where except  the  space  we  live  on,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  be  drawn  into  any  of  its  'free  ad. 
dodges." 

Authorities  on  Poultry. 

It  is  customary  on  the  part  of  some,  when 
they  ^yish  to  give  a  "clincher,"  to  quote  from 
Lewis  Wright.  Now,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Lewis  Wright  was  about  the  best  to  be  had,  but 
he  is  no  authority  at  the  present  day.  Some  of 
the  replies  given  by  him  to  inquiries,  in  the 
English  poultry  papers,  would  cause  our  Amer- 
ican breeders  to  smile.  If  we  could  -find  no 
better  authority  than  Lewis  Wright  we  would 
keep  silent. 

A  Show  in  New  York. 

Is  it  creditable  to  breeders  in  this  section  that 
they  overlook  a  place  like  New  York  City  for  a 
show.  The  energetic  Drevenstedt,  backed  by 
men  like  P.  H.  Scudder,  Capt.  C.  M.  Griffing, 
Earl  Barney  and  others,  is  working  hard  for 
such  a  show,  but  the  way  to  have  a  show  is  for 
every  breeder  to  take  hold.  Don't  wait  for  an 
invitation.  Unless  something  is  done  at  once  it 
will  be  too  late.  A  grand  show  should  be  held  in 
New  York. 

Kansas  State  Show. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Kansas 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  December  3d, 
4th  5th,  and  6th.  Theodore  Hewes,  Trenton,  Mis- 
souri, Judge.  All  breeders  who  are  not  already 
members  of  the  Association  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  send  in  their  application  for  mem- 
bership accompanied  with  one  dollar  ($1.00)  as 
early  as  possible.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress Mr.  Harry  Swift,  Secretary,  Marion,  Kan- 
sas. 

Our  Illustrations. 

The  illustrations  in  this  issue  are  kindly  loan 
ed  us  by  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  It  is  the  leading  agricultural  journal  in 
the  United  States,  being  semi-monthly,  and  for 
only  fifty  cents  a  year.  Its  poultry  department 
can  best  be  mentioned  by  calling  attention  to 
the  cuts  w£  show  hers.  We  take  pleasure  in 


giving  credit  to  so  enterprising  a  journal,  and 
hope  our  readers  will  send  for  a  sample  copy. 
We  also  club  with  it,  and  can  send  both  papers 
at  the  lowest  rates.  The  Farm  and  Fireside 
gives  24  numbers  for  50  cents.  • 

Bother  Your  Shipments. 

It  is  none  of  our  business  that  somebody 
shipped  a  trio  of  Wyandottes  to  Australia  or  the 
moon.  We  are  getting  letters  something  after 
this  style : 

"For  the  information  of  your  readers  (of 
course)  I  thought  I  would  inform  you  that  I 
have  just  shipped  a  coop  of  fine  birds  (of  »ourse) 
to  VanDieman's  land  and  another  to  Count 
Zubrienskinski,  Siberia. ' 

We  do  not  object  to  letters  of  the  above  class, 
but  we  published  one  or  two,  the  result  being 
that  we  are  flooded  will!  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  cannot  afford  the  space. 

He  Struck  a  Snag. 

The  following  letter  gives  the  symptoms  of  a 
very  common  difficulty,  and  we  think  it  will 
cause  some  to  be  more  vigilant.  Mr.  H.  E. 
C'alomy,  Frederica,  Kan.,  writes: 

"I  have  been  reading  your  Poultry  Keeper 
for  some  time  and  have  had  good  luck  with 
my  chicks  so  far.  as  I  commenced  with  sixty 
head  of  old  stock  this  spring,  and  now  I  have 
over  three  hundred  young  chicks,  and  by  follow- 
ing your  Keeper  have  got  along  all  O.  K.  until 
now,  but  here  is  a  snag  for  me  and  I  can't  tell 
what  it  is.  The  chicks  will  appear  to  have  a  fit, 
and  then  get  better.  After  awhile  they  will  have 
another.and  at  last  will  die.  They  have  no  lice 
now,  but  did  have  a  short  time  ago.  What  is  in 
their  crops  will  bake  hard.  What  is  the  cause? 
Let  me  know  through  the  Keeper." 

The  trouble  is  lice.  He  supposed  they  were 
gone  but  a  few  remained,  the  warm  weather 
enabling  them  to  add  to  his  stock.  The  huge  big 
lice,  on  the  heads  and  under  the  wings,  are  do- 
ing the  damage.  A  close  search,  down  to  the 
skin,  must  be  made  to  get  at  them. 

They  Have  the  Gapes. 

If  we  repeated  our  articles  in  each  issue  our 
old  subscribers  would  be  disgusted.  But,  unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  avoid  it.  We  have  given 
remedy  after  remedy  for  gapes,  but  still  ques- 
tions like  the  following,  come  in: 

"A  few  of  my  chickens  have  gapes.  Can  you 
give  me  a  cure." 

Our  May,  1887,  Poultry  Keeper,  has  over 
eight  columns  on  gapes,  and  the  same  appears 
in  our  book  Poultry  Keeper  Special.  Any  back 
number  can  be  had  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 
Outside  of  running  a  feather  down  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  twisting  it,  we  find  a  drop  of  spirits 
turpentine,  given  on  a  bread  crumb,  an  excellent 
remedy.  To  prevent  gapes  thoroughly  dust  the 
floors  of  the  coops  and  yards  with  fresh  air 
slaked  lime,  and  repeat  it  once  a  week.  Lime 
will  destroy  the  gape  worm  if  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  it,  but  the  lime  must  be  caustic. 

Pooh! 

The  following  "chestnut,"  like  the  old  song 
"grind  your  oyster  shell,"  has  re-appeared  and 
is  again  "going  the  rounds." 

"A  German  naturalist  once  instituted  some 
careful  investigations,  in  which  he  discovered 
that  the  ovary  of  a  hen  contains  about  600  embryo 
eggs.  He  also  found  that  some  twenty  of  these 
are  matured  the  first  year,  about  120  the  second 
year,  135  the  third  year,  144  the  fourth  year,  and 
after  that  the  number  decreases  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  a  year.  This  investigation  goes  to  show 
that  after  a  hen  is  four  years  old  she  is  not  very 
profitable,  and  had  better  be  par-boiled  and  then 
roasted." 

The  above  we  take  from  a  poultry  paper, 
though  we  have  read  it  before,  and  denounced  it 
as  a  delusion.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  laying 
capacity  of  a  hen.  We  can  point  to  a  hen,  now 
eight  years  old,  that  lays  regularly.  She  has  al- 
ready layed  over  800  eggs,  and  is  likely  to  lay  a 
few  hundred  more.  The  embryo  eggs  are  con- 
stantly produced  as  the  demand  occurs. 

How  Much  Will  it  Cost* 

A  subscriber  who  desires  to  join  the  A.  P.  A., 
desires  to  know  how  much  it  costs  to  join  it,  and 
also  wishes  other  information.  He  writes: 
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"How  much  will  it  cost  me  to  join  the  A.  P.  A.,, 
and  what  advantages  or  rights  will  I  have  after 
becoming  a  member?" 

In  reply  we  will  say  that  it  will  cost  you  $10  to 
join.  This  money  is  used  to  buy  spittoons  for 
the  Secretary  when  the  Executive  Committee 
does  not  do  its  duty,  and  your  "rights"  de- 
pend on  who  the  President  wishes  to  elect  when 
he  appoints  the  nominating  committee.  In  fact, 
about  all  the  rights  you  will  have  is  to  pay  your 
$10,  come  to  the  meeting  (car  fare  and  hotels 
permitting)  and  look  on.  All  the  business  will, 
be  done  for  you  in  caucus,  so  as  not  to  give  you . 
annoyance  or  extra  labor.  All  the  old  political 
ringsters  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  smile  on 
you,  make  bargains  with  you,  and  then  sell  you. 
for  a  mess  of  porridge  and  a  jack-knife.  The 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  are  printed  in  invisi- 
ble ink,  so  as  to  be  broken  or  overridden  as  oc- 
casion may  require. 


Modern  Davy  Crocketts. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wallace  and  the  editor  of  the- 
Cackler  are  not  like  Davy  Crockett.right  before- 
they  go  ahead.  There  have  been  expressions 
attributed  to  the  editor  of  Poultry  Keeper. 
that,  he  never  used,  or  thought  of  using.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  "what  a  poultry  paper  editor 
knows,"  yet  he  is  teaching  his  readers: 

"A  correspondent  asks  our  opinion  regarding 
the  use  of  Douglass  Mixture.  We  will  say  that . 
we  have  never  used  it,  prefering  to  keep  our 
fowls  in  health  by  careful  attention  rather  than 
by  the  use  of  medicine.  However,  we  have  re- 
ceived so  many  good  reports  of  its  value  in  keep- 
ing fowls  in  health,  and  none  condemning  itr 
that  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  thing  for 
any  one  wishing  to  use  a  tonic  in  their  yards.. 
We  understand  that  P.  H.  Jacobs  has  declared  - 
it  a  fraud,  and  very  hurtful  to  poultry ;  but  as  he- 
has  also  declared  oyster  shells  of  no  benefit  to- 
laying  hens,  and  that  hens  want  to  sit  because 
they  are  fat,  we  are  inclined  to  place  no  value 
on  his  opinion  of  Douglass  Mixture.  The  mix- 
ture may  be  poisonous,  and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  or  it  is  not;but  admitting  for  the- 
sake  of  argument  that  it  is,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  may  not  be  beneficial  in  case  of  debility.. 
That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Poison  is  freely 
used  by  a  large  portion  of  physicians  to  cure 
diseases,  and  they  are  entitled  to  their  opinion 
that  their  methods  are  best." 

Now,  here  is  a  man  who  admits  that  he  does- 
not  know  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  says  he 
places  no  value  on  the  opinions  of  P.  H.  Jacobs  - 
because  said  Jacobs  declared  oyster  shells  of  no  - 
benefit  to  laying  hens.  Right  there  we  will  say 
that  we  have  never  stated  any  such  thing.  The  - 
Italics  in  the  above  are  ours.  We  claimed  that 
oyster  shells  are  not  necessary  for  producing, 
lime  for  egg  shells.  We  still  adhere  to  the  claim 
that  Nature  prompts  a  hen  to  store  fat(heat)  be- 
fore  she  is  inclined  to  sit.  But  even  granting 
that  we  may  be  in  error  on  those  points,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  Douglas  mixture.  If  the 
Cackler  will  only  give  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject its  criticism  could  be  accepted,  but  to  use- 
such  an  expression  and  direct  allusion  as  the 
above,  and  confess  its  ignorance  at  the  same 
time,  shows  that  the  editor  has  sadly  mistaken 
his  calling  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  poul- 
try. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Joseph  Wallace,  in  the  Ohio 
Poultry  Journal.  Mr.  Wallace,  however,  is  a 
thorough  poultryman,  a  naturalist,  and  a  writer 
of  ability,  but  he  has  evidently  gotten  on  the 
wrong  track,  for  he  says,  alluding  to  us: 

"I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  some  sub- 
jects which  he  calls  "chestnuts"  or  "fogyish." 
But  when  he  openly  asserts  that  pure  air  is  in- 
jurious to  fowls,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  non-sitting  breed,  or  words  to  that  effect,  I 
think  he  is  joking  or  else  trying  an  ingenious 
device  to  accomplish  a  master  stroke  of  jour- 
nalism.  I  must  offer  an  apology  for  not  at  once 
taking  up  those  subjects  in  this  issue  of  the 
journal,  but  have  not  read  Brother  Jacobs' 
views  latelv,  and  knowing  he  is  an  expert  at 
'change  of'  tactics'  I  respectfully  demand  of 
him  a  definite  outline  of  those  points  he  pro- 
posesto  defend." 

The  above  shows  how  our  views  are  construed 
and  distorted.  We  have  never  uttered  such  an- 
expression  as  "pure  air  is  injurious  to  fowls.v 
but  we  have  shown,  and  can  show,  that  the  sit- 
ting instinct  prevails  in  all  breeds,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  are  willing  to  prove  our  claims.  We 
only  ask  that  our  claims  be  stated  fairly,  and 
that  we  are  not  made  to  assert  something  we - 
never  thought  of. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Show. 

The  Los  Angeles,  California,  breeders  cleared 
.  over  $600,  and  one  who  was  there  says  lie  never 
saw  so  many  people  at  a  show  in  his  life,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  large  cities.  Another  says— 
-  "The  show  was  a  howling  success."  In  another 
.  column  we  give  the  awards  at  the  show.  Mr. 
_A.  F.  Cooper,  who  won  the  prize  on  incubators, 
.liatched  325  chicks  from  327  eggs, with  his  Prairie 
.State  Incubator.  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Oak- 
land, Orange,  San  Jose,  St.  Helena,  Fullerton, 
.and  San  Francisco,  vied  with  each  other,  Los 
Angeles  capturing  the  majority  of  prizes.  There 
was  also  a  grand  dog  show.  We  congratulate 
.the  Los  Angeles  breeders  on  their  success.  The 
Poultry  Keepek  was  distributed  freely  at  the 
_show,  and  the  result  is  that  we  now  have  quite 
an  addition  to  our  subscription  list  in  that  sec- 
tion. 


Premiums  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Light  Brahmas.—W.  H.  H.  Jones,  Pasadena— 
1st,  Chicks;  2d,  Chicks;  3d,  Hen;  John  McFarl- 
jng,  Oakland— 1st,  Cock;  2d,  Cock;  2d,  Hen. 

Buff  Cochin.— John  McFarling,  Oakland— 1st, 
Cock';  2d,  Hen;  William  Niles,  Los  Angeles— 1st, 
Breeding  Pen  ;  C.  P.  Ganahl,  Los  Angeles— 2d, 
Cock;  2d,  Hen. 

Partridge  Cochin— H.  G.  Keesling,  San  Jose 
— 1st,  Cockerel:  1st,  Pullet:  William  Niles,  Los 
Angeles— 1st,  Breeding  Pen :  Jane  Walmsley, 
■  Orange— 1st,  Hen ;  Dowler  &  Tyrer,  Los  Angeles 
—1st.  Cock:  2d,  Hen;  3d,  Hen. 

White  Lanoshans—H.  G.  Wilshire,  Fullerton 
—1st,  Cock ;  ist.  Hen  ;  2d,  Hen. 

Langshdns.— Berdron  &  Eley,  Los  Angeles— 
1st,  Pen :  A.  M.  Crothers,  Los  Angeles— 3d,  Cock ; 
Isaac  Keen,  Pasadena— 2d,  Cock;  S.  Schwab, 
Los  Angeles— 1st,  Hen ;  2d.  Hen ;  B.  H.  Shaw, 
Los  Angeles— 1st,  Chicks,  2d,  Chicks ;  3d,  Chicks ; 
.Jane  walmsley,  Orange— 1st,  Cockerel;  H.  G. 
Wilshire.  Fullerton— 1st,  Cock;  3d,  Hen. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks— X.  C. Ruschhaupt. 
Los  Angeles— 1st,  Pullet;  2d.  Cockerel:  Paul  & 
C-uyot,  Los  Angeles— 1st,  Hen ;  2d.  Pullet. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.— A.  M.  Crochers.  Los 
Angeles— 1st,  Cock ;  Wm.  Niles,  Los  Angeles— 
1st.  Cockerel;  1st,  Hen;  2d,  Hen. 

Silver  Wyandottes. — John  McFarling.  Oak- 
land—1st,  Cock;  James  Mitchell,  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co.— 2d,  Cock;  1st.  Hen;  3d,  Cock;  2d, 
Hen:  G.  A.  Swartwout.  Pasadena— 1st,  Cock; 
1st,  Pullet:  2d,  Pullet:  Wm.  Tyler,  Pasadena— 
.3d.  Hen  :  3d.  Pullet;  1st,  Chicks;  2d.  Chicks. 

(Jolden  Wyandottes— H.  G.  Keesling.  San 
Jose— 2d,  Cockerel :  2d,  Pullet ;  G.  A.  Swartwout, 
"Pasadena— 1st,  Cock;  1st,  Hen:  Mrs.  S.  Tyler, 
Pasadena— 1st,  Cockerel;  2d,  Hen. 

White  Wyandottes.— Dowler  &  Tyrer,  Los 
Angeles— 1st,  Cock :  1st,  Hen  ;  2d.  Hen  ;  G.  A. 
•Swartwout.  Pasadena— 1st,  Cockerel ;  1st,  Pullet ; 
2d,  Pullet. 

Black  Spanish.— A.  Stout,  Los  Angeles — 1st, 
-Chicks;  2d,  Chicks;  A.  C.  Kuschhaupt,  Los 
Angeles — 1st,  Hen ;  2d,  Hen. 

Brown  Leghorns.— Wm.  Niles,  Los  Angeles— 
1st.  Cock;  E.  P.  Ganahl,  Los  Angeles— 2d.  Hen  ; 
A.  C.  Ruschhaupt,  Los  Angeles— 2d,  Cock :  1st, 
Hen. 

White  Leghorns— S.  Schwab.  Los  Angeles— 
jlst,  Cockerel ;  1st,  Pullet;  Isaac  Keen,  Pasadena 
— 1st.  Chicks. 

Black  Leghorns.— Jane  Walmsley,  Orange— 
1st,  Pullet;  2d,  Pullet. 

Polish.— Prizes  were  won  by  William  Niles, 
"Los  Angeles;  John  McFarling,  Oakland;  E.  N. 
Prettyman,  Los  Angeles. 

Hamburgs. — Prizes  won  by  Rural  Califor- 
nian,  Los  Angeles,  and  Jane  Walmsley.Orahge. 

Red  Caps—  John  McFaiiand,  Oakland— 1st, 
-Cock:  1st,  Hen. 

Houdans.— William  Niles.  Los  Angeles— 3d, 
Cock:  2d,  Hen.  A.  C.  Ruschhaupt,  Los  Angeles 
—2d.  Cock.  A.  Stout,  Los  Angeles— 1st,  Cock ; 
~ist,  Hen ,  1st,  Chick ;  3d,  Hen. 

Pit  Games.— H.  Gray,  Los  Angeles— 3d,  Cock. 
Rural  Californian.  Los  Angeles— 1st,  Cock:  1st, 
Hen;  2d,  Hen.  E.  P.  Ganahl,  Los  Angeles— 2d, 
Cock.  E.  Williams.  Los  Angeles— 3d,  Hen. 

Black  Breasted  Red  Games—  Paul  &  Guyot, 
Los  Angeles— 1st,  Breeding  Pen  :  1st,  Cock ;  1st, 
Hen ;  2d,  Hen ;  3d,  Hen. 

'Red  Pile  Games.— Rural  Californian.Los  An- 
-geles— 1st,  Cock;  1st.  Hen:  2d,  Hen.  Jane 
Walmsley,  Orange— 2d,  Cock;  3d,  Hen. 

Game  Bantams.—  Prizes  were  won  by  C.  A. 
Sumner,  Los  Angeles;  Robert  B.  Parsons':  A.C. 
Ruschhaupt,  Los  Angeles;  E.  Cawston, Norwalk 
—2d,  Cock. 

Golden  Seabright  Bantams.— A.  C.  Rusch- 
haupt. Los  Angeles— 1st,  Breeding  Pen. 

Bronze  Turkeus.— Win.  Niles,  Los  Angeles— 
1st.  Gobbler;  H.  G.  Wilshire,  Fullerton— 1st, 
Hrood. 

Bucks— (Muscovy)  Dave  Cummings.  Los  An- 
neles— 1st,  On  Pair ;  1st,  On  One.  (Pekin)  A.  M. 
Crothers,  Los  Angeles— 1st.  Chicks;  2d,  Chicks; 
3d,  Chicks.  B.  H.  Shaw,  Los  Angeles— 1st,  On 
Pair.  F.  J.  Bentler,  Los  Angeles— 1st,  Brood. 
(Crested  White)  C.  Rhodes,  Los  Angeles— 1st, 
JPair. 


Toulouse  Geese.— Wm.  Niles,  Los  Angeles— 
1st  on  Trio. 

Incubators.— Prairie  State  Incubator  Com- 
pany, Homer  City,  Pa.— 1st  and  2d  premiums. 

Brooders.— Prairie  State  Incubator  Company, 
Homer  City,  Pa.— 1st  premium. 


The  Eureka  Incubator. 

Readers  write  us  instead  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, in  order  to  obtain  information.  It  would  re- 
quire a  book  to  answer  them.  The  latest  inquiry 
is  of  the  Eureka,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wisli  more  liglii  they  should  write  to 
Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  as  the 
following  series  of  questions  were  prepared  to 
give  a  complete  understanding  of  how  they  were 
operated.  In  writing  simply  number  the  an- 
swers. It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Whose  make  of  Incubator  are  you  using? 

2.  Are  you  using  my  thermometers? 

3.  Where  did  you  keep  them? 

4.  What  heat  did  you  keep  the  first  week,  ex- 
actly? 

5.  What  the  third  week? 

6.  What  was  the  highest  point  the  heat 
touched? 

7.  How  do  you  know,  have  you  a  self  register- 
ing thermometer? 

8.  What  was  the  heat  of  the  water  in  tank  the 
first  week? 

9.  What  the  third  week? 

10.  what  amount  of  water  did  you  use  in  the 
moisture  pan  for  the  entire  hatch? 

11.  How  did  you  keep  the  valve  first  week? 

12.  How  last  week? 

13.  What  day  did  the  chicks  begin  pipping? 

14.  What  day  did  the  first  ones  come  out  ? 

15.  What  day  did  the  most  come  out? 

16.  How  long  did  any  live  that  did  not  get  out? 

17.  Were  those  that  died  fully  grown  and  per- 
fect, or  was  the  yolk  unabsorbed? 

18.  Was  the  shell  clean  or  bloody  where  the 
chieBs  broke  them? 

19.  Did  you  air  the  eggs  any,  if  so  how  much? 

20.  Did  you  sprinkle  or  spray  any? 

21.  How' much  oil  did  you  burn  during  the 
whole  hatch? 

22.  What  was  the  highest  and  lowest  and  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  room  where  you  had  the 
Incubator  for  the  whole  time? 

23.  What  sort  of  a  room  was  it? 

24.  What  breed  of  eggs  had  you? 

25.  How  old  were  they,  exactly  ? 

26.  How  and  where  did  you  keep  them? 

27.  Was  there  any  unpleasant  smell  during  the 
hatch?  if  so  when  did  you  first  notice  it? 

28.  How  often  did  you  open  the  Incubator 
when  the  chicks  were  coming  out? 

29.  Did  your  chicks  dry  off  nice  and  clean  in  a 
few  hours",  or  were  they  sticky? 

30.  Were  they  lively  and  wanted  to  eat  24 
hours  after  bein'g  hatched? 

31.  What  did  you  feed  them  first? 

32.  What  is  the  size  of  your  Incubator? 

33.  How  many  eggs  does  it  hold? 

34.  What  sort  of  wood  is  it  made  of?  Is  it 
painted  inside  or  unpainted? 

35.  Are  the  walls  of  your  Incubator  double  or 
single? 

36.  If  double  is  the  space  filled  or  empty? 

37.  What  percentage  of  the  fertile  eggs 
hatched? 

The  above  will  assist  you  in  writing  to  other 
manufacturers  also.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
how  you  operated,  and  toassist  you  in  giving  in- 
telligent replies.  Mr.  Campbell  will  cheerfully 
answer  any  inquiries.  There  are  so  many  points 
the  operators  does  not  make  known  that  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  assist  them.  In  writing 
us  the  questions  are  also  serviceable. 


Can  She  Make  it  Pay. 

A  lady  at  Milton,  Oregon,  writes  us  to  know  if 
she  can  make  the  business  pay.  In  her  letter 
she  says. 

T  am  a  woman  just  beginning  in  the  poultry 
business,  with  but  little  capital.  Have  three 
acres  of  land,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  water, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  road.  We  have  plenty 
of  shade,  and  a  beautiful  dry  climate,  with  mild 
winters.  My  hens  roost  in  the  trees  and  make 
their  nests  in  the  brush,  and  seem  to  be  wonder- 
ful busy  laying  eggs  without  much  time  to  sit. 
I  have  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator,  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  shall  put  it  on  trial  soon.  Markets 
here  are  good,  winter  eggs  bringing  50  cents  per 
dozen.  Do  you  think  I  can  make  the  business 
pay  well  enough  to  support  myself  and  three  lit- 
tle boys? ' 

Here  is  a  lady  accustomed  to  allowing  her 
fowls  to  roost  in  the  tree  tops,  but  trusts  to  the 
advantages  of  the  climate.  She  should  be  able 
to  make  a  living  on  three  acres  for  herself  and 
boys,  but  she  will  have  much  to  learn.  Her 
markets  are  good,  eggs  sell  well,  and  she  has  an 
excellent  opportunity. 


Texas  and  Hatching. 

Mr  Ed.  Meyer,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  asks  a 
few  questions  that  are  very  pertinent,  and 
which  demand  a  reply.   He  says: 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  following  kinds  of 
hens,  namely:  Langshan,  Wyandotte  and  Black 
Minorcas  are  well  adapted  for  our  climate? 

2.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  artificial  hatch- 
ing, respectively,  raising  artificially  liatched 
chickens,  must  be  necessarily  a  failure  on  ac- 
count of  our  climate?  I  can:t  see  the  reason. 

3.  Am  I  wrong  in  the  belief  that  our  warm 
climate,  where  sometimes  the  thermometer 
through  the  whole  winter  never  goes  below 
freezing,  allows  fall  hatching,  with  a  prospect 
of  nearly  the  same  result  as  in  the  northern  lat- 
itudes with  spring  hatching? 

4.  Its  my  intention  to  buy  in  the  early  fall 
eggs  from"  the  north.  Would  you  so  advise? 

1.  Yes;  the  breeds  named  are  well  adapted 
for  Texas. 

2.  There  is  no  reason  why  artificial  hatching 
should  not  succeed  in  Texas  as  well  as  else- 
where. Her  climate  is  an  advantage.  The  only 
objection  is  more  insects  and  parasites. 

3.  Fall  hatching  is  practiced  at  the  North  for 
securing  early  broilers,  and  the  same  can  be 
done  in  Texas. 

4.  There  is  no  reason  for  refraining  from  pur- 
chasing eggs  from  the  North.  Eggs  are  sent  to 
every  section,  and  many  Texas  breeders  al" 
ready  buy  from  the  North.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  to  patronize  Southern  breeders,  and 
thus  avoid  extensive  expressage. 


Is  the  Muscovy  a  Duck  I 

We  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  our  readers  have 
ever  crossed  the  Muscovy  drake  with  the  com- 
mon ducks,  or  any  other  kind,  and  if  so  did  the 
progeny  produce  eggs  that  would  hatch  ?  In  our. 
experience  the  eggs  from  a  common  duck, 
crossed  with  the  Muscovy,  produced  birds  that 
were  sterile— mules.  They  would  lay,  but  the 
eggs  did  not  hatch.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Muscovy  is  a  duck  or  not.  Mr.  W.  S.  Vandevier. 
Mountain  Fork,  Ark.,  writes : 

"I  am  keeping  Muscovy  ducks,  and  I  think 
they  are  entirely  a  direct  species  from  the  duck, 
the  same  as  the  goose  or  the  swan  Of*course 
thev  belong  to  the  aquatic  family,  with  the  duck, 
and'  so  does  the  goose  and  the  swan.  I  have 
never  tried  a  cross  between  them  and  the  duck, 
but  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  progeny 
would  be  a  hybrid  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  I  have" never  had  any  experience  with  the 
Brazilian  duck." 

Brazilian  ducks  and  Muscovies  are  evidently 
the  same,  as  they  show  no  difference.  A  cross 
of  the  Muscovy  with  other  ducks  beats  every- 
thing for  producing  a  fine  carcass  for  market, 
but  we  hope  our  readers  will  give  their  experi- 
ence with  such  crosses. 


Honest  Breeders. 


R.  H.  BURNS,  LE  MARS,  IOWA. 

In  the  last  number  of  your  valuable  paper, 
there  appeared  an  article  concerning  honest  and 
dishonest  breeders.  There  is  a  decided  feeling 
among  poultrvmen  in  general  in  regard  to 
publishing  the'names  of  the  latter,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  it  taints  the  character  of  all 
breeders.  But  is  that  any  sufficient  reason  for 
allowing  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  just 
starting  out  in  the  business,  to  be  cheated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  disgust  and  discourage 
them,  so  that  thev  drop  from  the  ranks,  or,  if 
the  feeling  is  so  strong  as  to  overrule  all  oppo- 
sition, why  should  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
many  honest  breeders  be  published?  For  in- 
stance, a  person  corresponds  with  a  breeder  in 
regard  to  a  trio  of  fowls,  and,  the  description  re- 
ceived being  satisfactory,  he  purchases  them. 
On  their  arrival  he  finds  them  to  be  just  as  rep- 
resented, whereupon  he  sits  down  and  writes  a 
recommendation  to  some  leading  poultry  paper, 
in  which  it  appears  in  due  time,  thereby  calling 
special  attention  to  the  breeder's  advertisement 
and  giving  him  trade  which  some  breeder  who 
pays  for  an  advertisement  equally  large,  and 
whose  stock  is  equally  good,  might  otherwise 
have  had.  Because  a  man  makes  an  honest 
sale,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  alone  should  be 
pointed  out  and  recommended  to  the  public  as 
the  person  who  is  able  to  keep  his  word,  and  do 
the  right  thing.  Now  these  things  ought  not  to 
be,  for  unless  a  list  could  be  prepared  for  publi- 
cation, containing  the  name  of  every  honest 
breeder  in  the  countrv,  (which  is  clearly  impos- 
sible), it  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  majority  to 
publish  and  recommend  a  few  of  the  many 
honest  breeders  of  fancy  poultry. 
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Mr.  Taylor's  Poultry  House. 

The  poultry  house  show«i,  designed  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Taylor,  combines  the  advantages  of  warmth, 
plenty  of  light  and  excellent  arrangement.  It  is 
8x16  feet,  and  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  lath 
partition  extending  cross  ways.  It  will  hold 
about  fifty  chickens.  The  nests  are  made  so 
that  the  eggs  can  be  taken  from  the  hallway,  by 


tration.  They  work  on  a  slide,  which  gives 
plenty  of  light  and  ventilation,  as  required.  The 
birds  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  get  sunlight 
through  the  glass  in  the  roof,  the  glass  being 
covered  in  summer  so  as  to  keep  the  house  cool. 
The  ventilation  is  effected  by  having  the  venti- 
lators run  down  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  within 
a  foot  of  the  floor.  The  house  shown  is  25x40 
feet,  giving  eight  apartments  (four  on  each 


strip  %x%  inches,  then  a  space  of  V-/i  inches, 
then  a  strip  of  tin,  and  so  on  until  the  bottom  is 


little  doors  hung  on  hinges,  that  can  be  letdown. 
The  roosts  are  made  so  as  to  be  easily  removed. 
There  are  two  small  doors  hung  on  each  side,  to 


Fig.  1. 

side),  each  apartment  being  10x10  feet.  It 
not  a  costly  house,  considering  its  capacity. 


Fig.  2.    END  VIEW. 


t>e  raised  up  to  catch  chickens.  The  coon  is 
.made  so  that  it  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  by  means  of  runners,  something  like  a 
-sled,  placed  in  under.  There  are  two  sashes 
placed  on  the  roof,  that  can  be  taken  out  in 
warm  weather.  They  are  each  6x3  feet.  There 
is  a  hole  at  each  end, so  that  the  chickens  can  go 
in  or  out.  The  floor  is  covered  with  river  gravel. 
This  chicken  coop  can  be  built  for  about  fifteen 
dollars. 


Mr.  McCliutick's  Poultry  House. 


The  illustration  shows  how  to  arrange  the 
■.glass  in  a  poultry-house  having  a  passage-way 
-down  its  center,  and  is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
McClintick,  Belleville,  Pa.  This  house  has  a  hall 
•(or  passage-way)  five  feet  wide,  the  breeding 
pens  being  on  both  sides  of  the  hall.  The  first 
room  to  the  right  is  used  for  an  office  and  the  in- 
cubators, the  next  for  brooders  and  the  others 
for  breeding  pens.  Each  breeding  pen  is  10  feet 
square,  arid  finished  with  wire  netting.  The 
•nests  are  arranged  along  the  hall  on  either  side, 
and  as  they  work  on  hinges,  the  eggs  are  col- 
lected without  going  into  the  pens,  while  the 
"top  of  the  nests  form  a  foot-board,  upon  which 
the  soft  food  is  fed,  the  fowls  eating  through  and 
between  the  lath,  thus  preventing  fouling  the  |  strips  (Fig 
food.  The  house  is  lined  with  tarred  paper. 
There  is  a  ground  floor  and  a  board  floor,  the 
board  floor  being  three  feet  above  ground.  The 
birds  are  fed  small  grains  in  the  lower  room, 
which  is  covered  with  leaves,  so  as  to  compel 
'them  to  scratch  for  the  grains.  The  dust  boxes 
are  also  in  the  lower  rooms.  The  upper  room  is 
kept  covered  with  straw.  By  the  fowls  having 
two  rooms,  the  laying  hens  are  not  disturbed, 
the  others  are  always  in  the  lower  room.scratch- 
ing  or  dusting.  There  are  windows  around  the 
lower  story,  which  cannot  be  shown  in  the  illus- 


An  Egg  Turning  Tray. 

Mr.  H.  Fred  Rau,  Dickinson,  Colorado, 
sends  us  a  device  for  turning  eggs, which 
may  be  used  either  in  incubators  or  for 
turning  eggs  whenthey  are  laid  away  to 
be  kept.  In  describing  it,Mr.  Rau  says : 
"Make  your  drawer  lit  your  incubator 
in  length  and  width.  Make  the  side 
pieces  2%  inches  wide, and  the  end  pieces 
1%  inches  wide.  When  the  drawer  is  put 
together,  let  the  difference  between  the 
sides  and  ends  be  on  the  bottom,  making 
the  top  even.  Use  2-inch  material  for 
the  ends,  and  %-inch  for  the  sides.  Make 
four  pieces  }<x3  inches,  and  as  long  as 
the  drawer  is  wide,  for  cross  pieces  to 
support  trays  and  turner.  Nail  these 
cross  pieces  on  the  bottom  of  the  drawer 
by  cutting  notches,  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  drawer  will  be  smooth.  Put  the  two 
end  cross  pieces  3%  inches  from  the  out- 
side of  the  ends,  and  divide  the  remain- 
ing space  equally  for  the  others.  Make 
four  trays,  1%  inches  deep,  without 
bottoms,  to  fit  the  drawers,  using  J/-inch 
material  for  sides  and  %-inch  material 
for  ends.  Allow  room  for  swelling  when 
moisture  is  applied  in  the  drawers.  For 
the  bottoms  of  the  trays  use  strips  (Fig.  2)  made 
as  follows:  Use  two  pieces  J4xK  inch,  nailed 
together 
edgewi  s  e , 
witli  a  strip 
of  tin  be- 
tween, V/i 
in  c  h  e  s 
wide.  Put 
the  tin 
evenly  o  n 
the  bottom 
and  one 
inch  above 
the  strips, 
the  tin  to  be 
the  length 
of  the  trays 
inside,  with 
V-s  h  a  p  e  d 
notches  cut 
in  the  top 
edge%inch 
deep  a  n d 
1%  inches 
apart,  for 
the  V-shap- 
ed cross 


Fig.  l. 


Fig.  2. 

complete.  The  distance  between  the  strips 
can  be  varied  from  2%  to  2>s  inches  from  tin 
to  tin,  to  suit  the  size  of  eggs;  but  get  the 
strips  the  same  on  each  tray,  or  they  cannot 
be  reversed.  Next,  make  V-shaped  strips  as 
long  as  the  trays  are  wide.  %  inch  thick  at  top, 
%  inch  wide,  coming  to  an  edge  at  bottom,  so 
they  will  fit  the  notches  in  the  tin,  as  they  are 
to  go  between  the  rows  of  eggs. 

"To  make  the  turner,  have  as  many  strips 
as  you  have  rows  of  eggs,  the  length  of  your 
drawer  outside  (less  2%  inches),  y„  inch  thick 
by  V/»  inch  wide,  or  more  or  less  according  to 
the  distance  the  tin  strips  are  placed,  and 
allow  ys  inch  play,  so  that  they  will  slide  easily 
between  the  strius  on  the  trays.  Now  put  the 
trays  in  the  drawer,  and  put  turner  strips  in 
place.  Make  all  ends  even,  and  push  the 
strips  to  the  back  of 
the  drawer,  so  that 
the  back  ends  of  the 
strips  will  be  even 
witli  the  outside  of 
the  end  of  ;the  draw- 
ers. Next  nail  a 
cross  piece  (l%x>4 
inch)  to  these  strips, 
putting  it  against 
the  inside  edge  of  the 
back  end  cross  piece  | 
in  the  drawer,  when  | 
this  is  nailed,  push 
these  strips  forward 
2%  inches,  and  nail  ! 
another  cross  strip  i 
onto  these  strips  on  i 
the  front  end,  the : 
same  as  for  the  back  I 
one.  When  the  strips 
are  moved  backward 
and  forward  2%  inches 
the  cross  strips  will 
strike  them  and  pre- 
vent them  from  going 
further'.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  eggs 
half  over.  Put  another 
cross  piece  in  the 
center  of  these  strips, 
which  will  help  to  hold 
them  firmly.  Nail  on 
each  end,  also,  a  piece 
l/ixH  inch.  Nail  all 
cross  pieces  on  the 
under  side  of  the 
strips,  as  the  top  must 
be  smooth  for  the  eggs 
to  rest  on.  Now  cut  the  turner  into  sections  of 
two  strips  to  each  section.  Round  off  the  ends  of 
the  cross  pieces  to  prevent  them  catching  when 
they  are  pushed.  See  that  every  pavt  works 
well  and  smoothly.  The  nearer  the  eggs  fit  the 
spaces  the  better  they  turn.  After  all  the  eggs 
are  in,  put  a  strip  lAx\i  inch  at  each  side,  on  top 
of  the  V-shaped  strip,  between  the  rows  of  eggs, 
and  pash  a  pin  through  it  into  the  side  of  the  tray 
to  make  it  fast,  to  hold  the  strips  to  their  places." 


Fig.  3. 


An  experienced  poultryman  maintains  that 


1)  to  set  in, 
as  they  go 
between 
the  rows  of 
eggs.  These 
notches 

from  P'to  JIR-  M'CLiNUCK's  poultry  house. 

V/n  inches  apart,  so  as  to  allow  different  sized  I  fowls  live,  thrive  and  pay  about  as  well  in  con- 
spaces  to  fit  different  sized  eggs;  but  be  sure  |  finement  when  properly  managed  and  cared 
and  get  the  notches  in  each  strip  the  same.       I  for  as  when  running  at  large,  but  they  will 
"For  the  first  bottom  piece  ou  the  side  use  a   never  bear  crowding. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read. 


Result  of  Three  Hatches.— Win.  Horn, 
Ritzville,  Washington  Territory.— "I  made  a 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  set  it  three  times. 
The  first  time  I  got  80  chicks ;  the  second  time 
102 ;  and  the  third  time  81.  Capacity  125  eggs." 

The  Most  to  the  Square  Inch.— John  C. 
Kull,  Arvata,  Cal.— "I  am  a  subscriber  to  eight 
poultry  papers  but  get  the  most  information  to 
the  square  inch  from  the  Poultry  Keeper.  If 
you  issue  a  weekly  count  me  in  for  a  subscri- 
ber." 

A  Good  Hatch  —Mrs.  Bryon  Davis,  Cort- 
land, Ohio.— "We  have  one  of  the  hot  water  in- 
cubators, and  our  last  hatch  was  128  chicks  from 
150  fertile  eggs.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
vour  valuable  paper  only  a  short  time  but  I 
would  not  know  what  to  do  without  it.  My  only 
oegret  is  that  it  is  not  weekly. 

Worth  More  TnAN  the  Cost.— Mina  Rob- 
bins,  Los  Angeles,  California.— "I  am  well  satis- 
fied with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  shall  recom- 
mend it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  poultry  paper.  I 
think  your  article  on  grit  food  is  so  good  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  that  it  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  your  paper." 

Good  Results  with  a  Small  Flock— J.  W. 
Ridgeway,  Canton,  Mo. — "I  have  fine  luck  with 
chicks.  I  have  seventeen  hens,  nine  of  them 
set,  and  hatched  120  chicks,  and  ten  are  sitting 
at  present  writing.  I  hope  to  go  into  tire  poul- 
try business  more  extensively  next  season,  and 
hope  to  gain  some  information  through  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

TheBest.— L.B.  Robinson,  Storm  Lake, Iowa. 
— "I  think  your  paper  is  the  best  ever  published. 
My  hens  have  commenced  moulting.  Is  it  not 
rather  early  for  moulting?  They  have  always 
had  all  the  clam  shells  they  wanted,  and  no 
crockery  or  glass,  and  very  little  clover,  almost 
none,  and  I  have  not  ha'd  a  soft-shell  egg  for 
over  a  year." 

A  Boy's  Incubator  —J.  H.  Holt,  Augusta, 
Ga.— "I  am  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  this  is  my 
first  experience  with  artificial  incubation.  After 
reading  your  excellent  paper  for  some  time,  and 
after  getting  your  book  'Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers,' I  made  an  incubator  from  plans  therein.  I 
put  in  23  eggs  and  got  22  fine  chicks.  I  think  I 
have  made  a  perfect  success." 

Laying  the  Egg— R.  Reynolds,  Anniston. 
Ala.— "In  laying  an  egg  does  alien  lay  the  small 
end  or  the  large  and  first,  or  sometimes  one  end 
then  the  other?  When  a  boy  I  used  to  watch 
old  Biddy  very  carefully,  but  she  always  man- 
aged to  drop  the  egg  in  such  a  way  that  I  could 
not  always  be  certain.  I  have  found  perfect 
eggs  with  complete  shell  in  many  liens,  when 
dressing  them  for  the  table,  but  i  do  not  now 
remember  the  position  of  the  egg  in  the  oviduct. 
Please  lay  the  matter  before  your  subscribers." 
TWill  some  subscriber  give  his  experience— Ed] 

Incubator  Chicks  the  Best— W.C.  Berkey, 
Salem,  Indiana— "I  am  running  a  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator,  and  have  run  it  four  times. 
First  time  I  got  none— thermometer  no  good. 
Second  time  70  per  cent. ;  third  time  68  per 
cent.;  fourth  time  25  per  cent.  I  got  it  too 
hot  that  time.  I  am  13  davs  on  the  fifth  hatch, 
and  have  80  Red  Cap  eggs  in  it.  I  believe  it  will 
hatch  100  per  cent.  I  don't  intend  to  set  any 
more  hens,  as  incubator  chicks  have  no  vermin, 
no  gapes,  and  are  stronger  than  those  hatched 
with  hens." 

Prefers  Langshans.— Robert  n.  Ross,  Rock- 
ford,  111— "My  fowls  are  of  the  Langshan 
variety,  which  are  good,  and  I  keep  them  for 
pleasure  and  the  many  eggs  they  daily  shell  out 
for  me.  They  are  very  hardy  and  docile.  As 
yet  I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  many 
types  of  diseases  among  fowls  mentioned  in  your 
paper,  which  I  attribute  to  proper  food  'and 
cleanliness.  I  find  each  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  to  contain  much  valuable  information, 
and  I  wish  to  bind  them  for  future  reference." 

Hens  vs.  Incubator.— W.  F.  Babb,  East 
Deering.  Me.— "I  began  taking  the  Poultry 
Keeper  a  year  ago.  I  also  got  the  book  on 
"management  of  chicks,"  and  while  I  continued 
to  feed  by  directions  I  had  no  sick  chicks.  I 
operated  an  incubator  this  spring,  and  only  suc- 


ceeded in  getting  thirty  chicks  from  sixty  eggs.  I 
Thirty  chicks  died  in  the  shell.  I  have  run  it 
twice  since. with  the  same  result.  The  eggs  were 
all  from  the  same  pens.  I  have  also  set  liens,  and 
although  'Old  Biddy'  brings  out  more  chicks* 
from  an  equal  number  of  eggs,  she  steps  on  the 
chicks  so  that  she  has  left  about  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  incubator,  but  they  do  not  grow  as 
well  as  those  in  the  brooders." 

Has  700  Ducklings.— E.  S.  Howe,  (Pawtucket 
box)  Lowell.  Mass.— "I  have  700  or  800  young 
chicks  and  700  ducklings.  The  chicks  make  me 
the  most  trouble.  I  am  now  selling  my  first  lot 
of  125  ducks  (letter  dated  June),  at  ten  weeks 
old,  weight  8  to  10  pounds  per  pair.  I  sold  eight 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  three  months  old, weight 
2fi  pounds  the  lot,  at  25  cents  per  pound.  I  use 
two  Monarch  incubators,  which  I  like  very 
much.  I  average  75  per  cent,  hatch  of  fertile 
eggs." 

Jordan's  Plan— Willis  Madden,  2350  Sixth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C— "We  began  the 
poultry  business  (confining  ourselves  to  raising 
broilers)  January  1st,  1889,  and  have  had  fail- 
success.  We  use  two  incubators,  the  hot-water 
and  Keystone,  but  intend  to  get  a  Prairie  State 
in  the  fab.  Our  brooder  house  is  made  on  the 
plan  of  Major  C.  M.  Jordan's, Hammonton,  N.  J. 
and  holds  800  chicks.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  section,  and  is  con- 
sequently a  great  curiosity." 

Langshans  as  Layers.— W.  J.  Howell.Roann. 
Indiana— "I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  six  months. and  I  think  it  just  splen- 
did. It  is  the  best  of  all.  This  is  my  first  at- 
tempt to  write  you,  and  I  thought  I  would  'shoot 
my  wad.'  I  saw  Mr.  Taylor's  experience  with 
Langshans.  in  which  he  claims  better  results 
from  his  common  fowls,  but  Mr.  Taylor  and  I 
can't  agree  on  that  point,  as  my  Langhans  have 
been  laying  all  winter.  I  have  been  breeding 
Langshans  for  three  years,  and  they  give  good 
results.  I  have  nothing  for  sale,  though  I  could 
have.sold  lots  of  eggs." 

A  Fifty  Fgg  Incubator.— J.  W.  McKamy, 
Kirkwood,  111.— "I  made  an  incubator  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  50  egg  size,  and 
put  29  huckster  eggs  in  it.  Hatched" 20  chicks,  6 
dying  in  shell  partly  matured  and  3  infertile. 
Being  a  tinner  I  was  not  at  home  all  the  time  to 
attend  to  it  or  I  believe  I  could  have  hatched 
all  fertile  eggs.  Am  now  making  one  of  210 
eggs.  I  have  sent  for  samples  of  different  poul- 
try papers,  but  the  Poultry  Keeper  gives 
fuller  instructions  regarding  poultry  than  any 
except  the  Poultry  Keeper  Special  book,  which 
is  worth  $10  to  any  one  interested." 

Hatching  Cold  Eggs  — D.  E.  Davis,  77  Van- 
auley  street.  Toronto,  Can. — "I  thought  my  ex- 
perience in  hatching  chicks  might  be  of  Value 
to  some,  so  I  send  it  to  you.  I  have  one  pair  of 
Polish,  and  was  anxious  to  get  a  sitting  hen  to 
set  when  I  had  five  eggs,  so  I  bought  one  from  a 
friend.  I  put  her  on  the  nest  the  2d  of  May, 
and  on  the  5th  of  May  I  found  her  standing  up 
and  the  eggs  cold.  I'took  her  off  and  found  she 
had  roup.  She  died  the  same  day.  This  was 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  in 
looking  over  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  saw  of  a 
hen  that  had  been  off  her  nest  36  hours,  and 
thought  I  would  try  it.  I  got  a  hen  about  1 
o'clock  and  set  her  on  the  eggs.  On  the  23d  of 
May  we  had  five  strong  chicks— beauties.  I 
must  thank  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  them,  as 
I  would  never  have  thought  of  setting  a  hen  on 
the  eggs  but  for  its  advice." 

Vertigo.— C.  A.  Beach,  Scio,  N.  Y.— "I  have 
been  waiting  about  three  weeks  for  a  valuable 
hen  I  have  to  die,  but  now  that  she  is  not  dead  I 
would  like  to  learn  from  you,  or  some  of  your 
many  readers,  what  the  matter  is.  About  three 
weeks  ago  I  found  her  one  morning  with  one 
wing  down  (as  though  broken)  and  acting  not  a 
bit  well.  Her  comb  turned  black,  and  she  would 
run  sideways.  If  she  got  on  her  back  or  side  she 
could  not  get  up.  I  gave  her  kerosene  oil  a  few 
days,  when  her  comb  turned  red  again.  She 
would  then  run  around  the  yard  but  always  side- 
ways. She  ate  and  drank  and  her  eyes  Were  as 
bright  as  ever.  Lately  she  got  so  she  could  not 
stand  up,  and  if  put  on  her  feet  pitched  over  on 
her  head  and  side.  I  found  no  bones  broken, 
nor  can  I  discover  any  weak  place  in  her  legs." 
[It  is  probably  due  to  pressure  of  blood  on  the 
brain,  causing  vertigo,  the  hen  being  fat.  The 
male  has  also  probably  injured  her.— Ed.] 

Another  Experience— R.  F.  Byrne,  766 
West  avenue.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— "Here  is  another 
experience,  and  right  here  let  me  say  that  I 
think  the  publication  of  these  little  experiences, 
together  with  your  valuable  comments,  produc- 
tive of  much  good.  On  my  first  trial  with  a 
Poultry  Keeper  incubator.  53  eggs,  two  were  in- 
fertile, one  died  in  the  shell  on  the  18th  day, 
three  died  after  pipping,  and  17  hatched,  two  be- 
ing cripples.  I  set  35  eggs  under  hens  at  the 
same  time,  of  which  five  were  rotton,  or  infertile 
and  27  hatched .  Per  cent,  for  incubator  88.36, 
for  hens  77.5.  The  eggs  were  all  put  under  hens 
five  days,  not  from  choice,  but  because  incuba- 
tor was  not  ready.  53  eggs  taken  from  liens  and 
fresh  eggs  given'them.  A  tray  of  wet  sand  was 
put  in  from  fhe  first,  and  kept  moist  all  the  time. 
It  was  two  inches  deep  and  12x20  inches  in  size, 
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'  and  placed  under  the  egg  drawer.  If  I  had  to 
do  without  your  valuable  paper  I  think  I  should 
not  want  to  raise  poultry.  I  think  its  value  can- 
not be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents." 

What  the  Books  Did— G.  L.  Phillips,  P.  M., . 
Bethany,  Mo  —"I  want  you  to  know  what  the 
three  books,  series  1.  2,  and  3,  have  done  for  me. 
About  three  weeks  ago  two  hatchings  of  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Langshans  (from  eggs  costing  me 
$2.00  per  sitting,)  tooK  some  kind  of  bowel  dis- 
ease. I  had  never  had  it  among  my  chicks  be- 
fore, and  they  commenced  to  die.  I  looked  in 
all  my  poultry  books  for  a  remedy,  but  there 
was  no  'Balm  in  Gilead,'  none  in  the 
kind  I  had,  at  any  rate,  and  my  fine 
little  chicks  continued  to  die.  With  some  of 
them,  decomposition  of  the  hind  parts  would  set 
in,  before  they  died,  and  I  killed  several  of  the 
poor  things  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  Be- 
ing on  the  look  out  for  new  things  in  the  poultry 
business,  I  decided  to  get  your  three  books.  Be 
fore  they  came  (and  you  sent  them  promptly).  I 
had  lost  about  thirty  chicks,  all  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. As  soon  as  Ivreceived  them  I  looked  over 
No.  3,  commenced  giving  my  chicks  Nos.  10  and 
12  prescriptions,  No.  10  in  the  morning,  and  No.  . 
12  at  night,  washing  them  with  warm  water  at 
night.  I  only  lost  one  chick  after  the  first  dose. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  medicine  I  am  satisfied 
fifteen  or  twenty  more  of  them  would  have  died. 
They  are  now  improving  nicely.  If  I  had  only 
had  this  book,  which  only  costs  25  cents,  two- 
weeks  earlier,  it  would  have  saved  me  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  worth  of  chicks.  Now  that  I 
got  it,  I  would  not  take  twenty-five  dollars  for 
Tt,  unless  I  knew  I  could  get  another." 

A  Curious  Case.— E.  F.  Pierce,  West  Yar-  - 
mouth,  Mass.— "Here  is  a  new  experience  to 
me.  I  hatch  all  winter  about  loo  chicks  a 
month.  All  hatches  have  prospered  until  last 
May.  I  noticed  that  the  last  May  hatches  began 
to  droop,  no  appetite,  and  hovered  all  the  time 
in  the  brooders.  Ten  days  ago  (letter  written. 
June  15th)  I  hatched  57  pure  Leghorns.  They 
were  all  right  until  the  fourth  day,  when  one 
morning  the  whole  lot  looked  wet  and  draggy. 
The  floor  of  the  brooder  was  also  moist.  I  had 
noticed  that  mice  were  increasing,  and  on  this 
account  I  placed  all  my  chicks  in  another  house, 
ripped  up  the  whole  building  (36x18  feet). and  the 
cat  and  I  killed  about  50  mice  in  almost  a 
moment.  The  Leghorn  chicks  in  the  new  house 
seemed  to  want  to  eat,  but  seemed  to  digest 
slowly,  and  also  although  all  my  pens  are  so 
made  that  the  chicks  cannot  get  wet,  the  pecu- 
liar dampness  of  the  chicks  continues.  Both  the 
houses  are  as  dry  as  road  dust.  I  found  25  chicks 
brooding  together  this  morning,  just  as  they  had 
curdled  up  last  night,  and  every  one  was  abso- 
lutely drowned  in  the  wet  that  had  come  from, 
them,  and  the  floor  under  them  was  also  wet.  I 
have  hatched  and  delivered  over  3,000  chicks 
this  winter.  Am  an  old  hand  at  it,  and  use  con- 
stant care.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  that  it 
is  not  ignorance  on  my  part.  I  am  unable  to 
state  the  cause.  Can  any  reader  throw  any 
light  on  it."  [We  can  suggest  no  cause  other 
than  evacuation  of  liquids  from  the  bowels,  due 
to  your  probably  omitting  warmth  in  warm 
weather— Ed.] 

Ventilation  Again.— J.  L.  Campbell,  West 
Elizabeth,  Pa.— "I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  A.  St.  L.  Trigge;  also  to  the  Editor, 
page  36,  June  Number.  First,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Trigge  wrote  because  he  wanted  to  say  • 
something,  not  because  lie  had  anything  to  say, 
whether  ill  used  and  abused  carbonic  acid  gas 
was'scwfcasm'or  not  depends  just  on  liowa  person 
looks  at  it.  Whether  the  gas  is  odorous  or  in- 
odorous I  would  not  pretend  to  say,  perhaps  the 
smelling  apparatus  of  Mr.Koscoe  was  out  of  order 
when  he  wrote  the  article.  At  any  rate,  when- 
ever this  gas  is  present  in  combination  with  the 
exhalations  from  animal  life  of  any  sort,  there 
is  a  very  strong  smell.  What  causes  the  smell 
in  a  close  room  when  a  large  number  of  people 
are  present.  You  would  hardly  call  that  putre- 
faction, would  you,  Mr.  Editor?  And  the  time 
the  English  were  put  in  the  black  hole  in  Cal- 
cutta (I  believe  they  were  English  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right  ),  and  nearly  all  died  for  want  of 
air,  what  caused  such  an  overpowering  smell  as- 
arose  therefrom.  Was  that  purefaetion  ?  They 
were  put  in  at  night,  and  were  all  dead  but  a 
few  the  next  morning.  These  few  had  got  up- 
near  the  only  hole  where  any  air  could  get  in. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  in  - 
odorous, but  we  do  not  come  across  it  in  tMat 
condition  when  it  is  made  by  the  exhalations  of 
animal  life.  Pennsylvania  natural  gas  is  also 
claimed  to  be  without  smell  of  any  kind,  yet  I 
never  go  where  it  is  but  what  the  smell  of  it 
sickens  me,  though  but  few  that  I  have  talked 
with  ever  say  they  can  smell  it.  An  egg  that  is 
perfectly  fresh,  when  put  in  an  incubator,  has  a 
live  germ,  and  dies  on  the  7th  day  will  not  smell 
by  the  10th.  If  it  was  stale  when  put  in  it  will. 
This  goes  to  prove  that  fresh  eggs  will  always 
hatch  the  most  healthy  chicks.  My  former 
article  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not  the  eggs 
that  smelled.  as  I  broke  them  to  see.  After  they 
had  been  to  fresh  air  a  short  time  the  smell  all 
left  them.  If  an  incubator  is  kept  properly  ven- 
tilated there  will  be  no  smell  while  the  eggs  are 
hatching,  if  they  are  all  fresh,  but  if  there  is  not 
enough  ventilation  to  keep  the  air  pure  it  will- 
smell,  no  matter  how  Iresh  the  eggs  are." 
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Hanging  Nest-Box. 


A  convenient  and  easily-constructed  nest-box 
Jor  hanging  on  the    wall,  or  .resting  on  the 


FIG2- 


Fig.  1. 

.-floor  near  the  wall,  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Hill, 
Leeehburg,  Pa.  In  describing  it  he  says:  "I 
made  mine  of  Inch 
pine  boards.  The 
bottom  piece  (Fig.  4) 
is  nailed  to  the  wide 
end  of  the  two  side 
and  division  pieces 
(Fig.  6),  making 
three  such  pieces- 
two  sides  and  one 
division.  The  top 
strip  (Fig.  5)  is 
nailed  on  the  narrow 
end  of  the  side  and 
division  pieces.  Then 
nail  on  the  front  piece 
(Fig.  3  )  and  next  the 
alighting  board  (Fig. 
7). the  alighting  board 
being  nailed  to  the 
top  edge  of  the  front 
piece.  Cut  a  piece  of 
two-ply  rootling  in  the 
shape  shown  at  Fig. 
.  2,  and  tack  it  to  the 
_  front,  from  the  top 
—  strip  down  to  the 
Tjsg  alighting  board,  and 
your  bos  is  ready  to 
hang  up.  To  do  this 
drive  three  nails  in 
the  wall  of  your  pen, 
in  a  line,  so  that  they 
will  come  to  the  sides 
of  the  upright  pieces, 
and  put  your  box  on 
by  allowing  the  top 
strip  to  rest  on  the 
nails  where  it  will 
hang  to  the  wall  of  the 
pen  something  like  a 
jug  on  the  horn  of  a 
saddle,  and  the  wall 
will  make  the  back. 
Such  a  nest  can  be 
lifted  off  and  cleaned 
witli  ease.  The  ob- 
ject in  cutting  the  up- 
right pieces  with  so 
slope  is  to  pre- 
the  hens  from 
sitting  on  the  box,  as 
they  will  slide  off. 
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Hanging  Nest. 


A  safe  and  very  simple  device  for  a  hanging 
nest  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  B  Palmer,  Water  Mills, 
.  N.  Y.,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 


Fig  1. 

Take  a  board  as  free  from  knots  as  possible- 
pine  will  answer,  but  hard  wood  is  preferred.  It 
should  be  one  inch  thick  and  three  inches  wide. 
Bevel  one  side  with  an  axe  or  plane.  Cut  two 
pieces,  one  to  fasten  on  the  side  of  the  hen- 
house, or  wherever  the  nest  is  to  be  placed., 


Screw  the  pieces  in  place,  the  one  on  the  box 
near  the  top  with  bevel  side  down,  and  the  one 
on  the  house  with  the  bevel  side  up.  Measure 
and  mark  the  width  of  the 
box  from  the  cleat  down 
and  screw  or  nail  on  a 
stout  piece  just  the  thick- 

(^^^^PHHHm   ness   oi  tlle  bevel  piece. 
§11    ;|   Hang  the  nest  on,  and  it 
■in  '  i  ^ '       will  remain  until  dc.sin.Ml 

down,  as  all  the  hens  that 
can  stand  on  it  will  not 
the  entrance 
seen,  a  is  the  cleat  on  the  box,  b  a 


Fig. 

je  it.  Fig.  1  shows  the  box, 


bud^ 

not  beiiu  „ 

striking  block  to  balance  box,  while  Fig.  2  shows 
end  view  of  cleats.  The  box  can  be  placed  on 
any  side  of  the  house,  and  is  cheap,  as  well  as 
easily  arranged. 


A  Twenty-Dollar  Poultry-House. 

It  is  intended  for  twenty  fowls,  being  8x12  feet. 
At  the  lower  eaves  it  is  tliree  feet  high,  the  win- 
dows facing  the  south.  It  is  six  feet  high  on 
north  side,  and  eight  feet  high  to  peak  of  roof. 
It  also  has  a  hallway,  partitioned  off  with  lath. 
Fig.  2  (ground  plan)  shows,  d,  door  to  passage- 


Fig.  1. 

way ;  w  is  a  window,  10x16  inches,  on  north  side  ; 
r  is  a  roost,  made  of  2x4  studding,  rounded  off 
on  edge ;  r  is  a  board  two  feet  wide  to  catch 
droppings ;  e  is  a  dust-box,  2x4  feet ;.  N  is  a  row 
of  nest-boxes.  The  nest  boxes  are  one  foot  off 
the  floor,  and  the  fowls  go  to  the  rear  of  it  to  get 
on  the  nests,  the  cover  being  hinged  and  slanting 
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Fig.  2. 

to  a  peak  (see  Fig.  3).  g  is  a  board,  one  foot 
wide,  projecting  six  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
lath  partition,  upon  which  the  fowls  are  fed, 
under  which,  if  preferred,  can  be  placed  nests 
for  sitting-hens.  A  door,  one  foot  square,  allows 
egress  to  the  runs.  The  window  in  the  roof  is 
3x6  feet.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  lined  with 
tarred  paper,  then  whitewash.  The  window  can 
be  lowered  with  cord  and  pulley.  The  material 
required  for  this  house  is  as  follows:  Two  pieces 
4x4x12  feet,  and  two4x4xS  feet— 54  feet,  at  $15 per 
M,  81  cents  :  220  feet  of  matched  boards  for  sid- 
ing. $3.30 ;  220  feet  of  planed  boards  for  inside, 
$3.30 ;  55  feet  roof  boards  at  $10  per  M,  55  cents ; 
three  bunches  lath,  37%  cents :  one  double  win- 
dow casing,  $1.25 :  sash  to  fit  in  same,  $2:  sash 
for  the  small  window.  50  cents;  glass,  $1.20: 
timber,  2x4,  for  studding,  $2.25;  tar  felt,  225 
square  feet,  $1.50;  shinsles  (500),  $1.25;  nails, 


spikes,  etc.,  65  cents;  hinges  and  latches,  35 
cents;  lumber  for  nest-boxes,  75  cents.  Total 
$19.98%.  Of  course  the  above  estimate  will  vary 


Fig.  3. 

according  to  locality  and  prices.  The  runs  can 
be  made  in  any  manner  desired,  and  may  be 
fenced  in  by  palings  seven  feet  high,  and  will 
cost  from  $3.50  to  $5.00,  according  to  size  of  yard. 


A  Feed  Hopper. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Kowland,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  sends 
us  an  illustration  of  his  feed  hopper,  which  he 
gives  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  To  make 
the  hopper,  take  a  stout  plank  of  ordinary  width, 
and  of  any  preferred  length.  To  each  end  nail 
a  piece  of  the  same  plank,  two  feet  long  (high), 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  long  plank  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  will  stand  about 
four  inches  from  the  ground.  The  upper  parts 
of  these  end  pieces  are  cut  angular,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive a  peaked  roof.  Nail  a  thin  piece  of  board, 
four  inches  wide,  along  each  edge  of  the  bottom 
plank,  so  as  to  rise  one  and  a  half  inch  above  the 
plank.  A  similar  strip,  but  not  more  than  two 
inches  wide,  is  to  be  nailed  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  connecting  the  upper  part  of  the  end 
pieces.  Against  the  inner  side  of  the  two  end 
pieces  nail  two  battens,  meeting  on  the  bottom 
plank  and  forming  the  letter  V  (see  dotted  lines). 
The  distance  apart  of  the  upper  end  of  these 


batteries  will  be  determined,  of  course,  by  the 
width  of  the  end  pieces,  having  first  fastened 
narrow,  upright  slips  along  each  side, far  enough 
apart  to  admit  the  head  of  a  fowl  between  them, 
by  nailing  them  to  the  top  and  bottom  boards. 
The  roof  may  extend  over  to  shed  against  rain. 
As  the  birds'eat  the  grain,  it  continues  to  de- 
scend. 


I 


Profit  From  a  City  Lot— $180. 

MRS.  E.  E.  KNOWLES,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

This  will  be  the  maiden  effort  of  a  Southern 
California  poultry  breeder.  Being  a  subscriber 
to  the  Poultry"  Keeper  I  connot  help  trying  to 
assist  a  little,  as  California  news  seems  'scarce 
with  you.  I  consider  the  Poultry  Keeper  the 
most  Valuable  paper  on  the  subject  that  I  have 
seen.  With  but  few  exceptions' the  methods  you 
suggest  are  just  suited  to  our  California  climate. 
Your  paper  is  far  ahead  of  most  California  jour- 
nals on  the  same  subject.  I  also  have  a  copy  of 
the  "Poultry  Keeper  Special,"  it  is  excellent 
and  I  am  to  have  an  incubator  immediately, 
made  from  your  plans.  I  have  a  pen  of  Light 
Brahmas,  one  of  Plymouth  Kocks  and  one  of 
Brown  Leghorns.  I 'also  keep  a  large  number 
of  mongrels  for  eggs  for  market  purposes,  but 
shall  dispose  of  the  latter  as  soon  as  I  have  more 
of  the  pure-bred.  One  year  ago  I  bought  twenty- 
four  hens  and  three  roosters.  I  now  have  about 
one  hundred  fowls,  and  during  the  year  have 
sold  $230  worth  of  fowls  and  eggs,  the  feed,  etc., 
during  that  time  being  $50,  leaving  a  profit  to 
me  of  8180.  This  was  done  on  a  city  lot:  next 
year  I  intend  to  get  a  few  acres  in  the  suburbs 
and  work  into  the  business  on  a  larger  scale, 
using  my  new  incubator  and  relying  upon  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  guide  mctosuccess. Luring 
the  past  year  have  lost  five  hens  and  thirty 
chicks  from  various  causes.  The  value  of  the 
Poultry'  Keeper  increases  with  each  issue. 
I  fancy  I  can  see  the  coming  number  before  mc 
now.  a'nd  I  make  a  grab  for  it.  as  fruitless  as  a 
chicken's  effort  to  make  a  meal  from  a  '-cabbage 
suspended  by  a  cord."  Success  to  you. 
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Diphtherite. 

Diphtherite  or  diphtheria,  is  a  troublesome 
and  destructive  disease  occurring  in  the  poultry 
yard.  It  at  first  resembles  chicken  pox.  says 
the  Farm  Journal,  but  soon  assumes  a  graver 
form.  The  first  appearance  is  of  somewhat 
swollen  and  quite  red  heads  and  face*,  and 
ulcers  soon  follow,  with  additional  patches  of 
yellow,  bad-smelling  exudations  in  the  mouth, 
tongue  and  throat.  "The  fowl's  appetite  remains 
as  long  as  it  can  swallow;  but  the  throat  soon 
closes  and  the  bird  starves.  If  not  interfered 
with,  the  disease  will  go  through  a  flock  when 
once  introduced.  Affected  birds  should  always 
be  removed  and  treated,  or  killed  and  buried  to 
prevent  contagion. 

The  treatment  is  to  bathe  the  affected  parts 
with  a  moderately  stimulating  solution  of  glycer- 
ine of  carbolic  acid  in  water,  swabbing  out  the 
mouth  and  throat  with  it,  and  afterwards  apply 
pulverized  burnt  alum,  as  for  canker.  Keep  the 
sick  birds  by  themselves,  feed  with  sott,  unsti ul- 
ulating food  until  inflammatory  symptoms 
subside,  and  then  on  more  nutritious  food.  Clean 
up  and  disinfect  the  quarters  thoroughly,  and 
Wind  up  by  fumigating  with  burning  sulphur 
and  carbolic  acid.  Doctored  birds  should  not  be 
turned  out  for  several  days  after  they  are  ap- 
parently well.  

Scientific  Poultry  Feeding. 

Twenty-four  pure  bred  Plymouth  Rock  cock- 
erels, diVided  into  two  lots  of  12  birds  each, 
were  confined  in  two  roomy  pens,  at  the  Maine 
experiment  station,  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber. One  lot  was  fed  with  cracked  corn  alone, 
and  the  other  was  fed  with  cracked  corn  mixed 
with  beef  scrap,  in  addition  to  which  both  lots 
had  an  equal  "allowance  of  potatoes,  ground 
clam  shells,  gravel  and  fresh  water.  In  17  days 
the  12  birds  gained  four  pounds  on  cracked 
corn,  while  those  which  were  given  a  ration  of 
equal  weight  in  which  beef  scraps  were  sub- 
stituted for  a  portion  of  the  corn,  gained  &% 
pounds.  This  was  an  average  gain  of  one-third 
pound  for  each  bird  in  the  first  lot,  and  almost 
three-fourths  pound  per  bird  in  the  second  lot. 
The  first  lot  ate  2"}4  pounds  of  cracked  corn, 
worth  39K  cents,  malting  the  cost  per  pound  of 
the  weight  gained  8.6  cents.  Lot  second  con- 
sumed 21>£  pounds  of  corn  and  6  pounds  of 
beef  scrap,  the  whole  costing  43%  cents  or  4.77 
cents  per  pound  of  weight  gained.  In  the  sec- 
ond test  an  equal  weight  of  dried  blood  was 
substituted  for  the  beef  scrap  for  14  days,  but 
the  result  was  slightly  in  favor  of  the  pure  corn. 
This  may  be  explained,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  an  equal  weight  of  blood  contains  only 
about  one-half  as  much  actual  food  elements  as 
the  beef  scrap,  but  this  difference  alone  does 
not  seem  sufficient  to  explain  the  apparent  dif- 
ference in  effect.  The  24  birds  gained  20K 
pounds  in  32  days,  this  increase  having  a  value 
of  at  least  $2.50.  They  consumed  94  pounds  of 
corn  and  12X  pounds  of  scrap  and  blood,  the 
whole  costing  $1.50.  The  half  bushel  of  small 

S3tatoes  fed  had  scarcely  no  market  value, 
irector  Jordan  well  says"  that  no  other  form 
of  meat  can  be  produced  in  this  section  at  a 
cost  for  food  of  three-fifths  of  its  market  value. 
— Fancier's  Guide. 


"White  v.  Dark-colored  Eggs. 

That  it  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  to 
such  an  extent  in  many  places  that  an  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  price  shows  the  favor  ex- 
tended to  rich  colored  yellow  eggs  over  white  ones 
yet  it  is  a  question  whether  a  sufficiently  cogent 
reason  for  its  existence  can  be  given,  as  it  is 
whether  the  interior  of  the  eggs  is  affected  at  all 
by  the  color  of  the  shell. 

'in  fact,  of  latej  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
in  common  with  the  generality  of  egg  consum- 
ers,! have  not  been  misled  by  appearances,  and 
given  credit  to  the  high  colored  egg  for  proper- 
ties which  it  does  not  possess. 

At  least  two  experiences  call  to  mind  cases 
where  the  despised  white  eggs  were  not  to  be 
put  in  the  back  row.  The  first  was  some  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  T.  Heath  gave  me  a  dozen  of  his 
well-known  black  Hamburgh  eggs  to  try  their 
cooking  qualities.  I  found  them  decidedly 
richer  in  color  of  yoke  and  in  quality  of  meat 
than  some  dark-colored  eggs  of  a  pure  breed  of 
poultry  againsi,  which  they  were  tried.  Out  this 
I  thought  at  the  time  might  result  from  differ- 
ence in  the  food  of  the  hens,  and  so  made  no 
remark  on  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  however.  I  partook  of  the 
results  of  another  trial  between  white  and  brown 
eggs,  both  laid  by  pure  breeds,  both  kept  under 
6imilar  circumstances,  and  both  well  fed :  but 
(he  white  eggs  were  simply  streets  ahead  of  the 
others,  cooked  and  dressed  exactly  alike,  and 
the  veriest  child,  either  in  appearance  or  taste, 
could  not  be  at  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  which  to 
award  the  preference  to.  I  do  not  mention  the 
breeds  of  fowl,  because  the  question,  if  raised  at 
all,  is  more  likely  to  be  settled  amicably  if  no 
partisan  feeling  is  aroused,  and  no  breeders' 
prejudices  trampled  on :  but  among  the  many 
subjects  of  interest  in  connection  with  poultry- 
keeping  I  think  this  is  one  worthy  a  little  atten- 
tion, especially  to  those  who  are  partly  actuated 
by  motives  of  economic  food-production  in  the 
selection  of  poultrv  as  one  of  their  hobbies.— 
W-  Godwin,  in  London  Fancier's  Gazette, 


To  Prevent  Gapes. 

E.  P.  Halleck,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  he  never 
thinks  of  his  chicks  having  the  gapes  any  more 
than  if  there  wasn't  such  a  thing  known.  He 
adds :  I  think  the  cause  wholly  in  the  feeding, 
not  that  the  worms  are  in  the  feed  when  given, 
but  the  kind  of  food  is  such  as  to  nourish  and 
encourage  their  propagation.  Now  as  to  the 
cause.  I  may  be  far  from  correct,  but  one  thing 
I  do  k  now,  my  chicks  never  have  the  gapes.  My 
theory  is  this.  Very  young  chicks  (say  under 
two  or  three  weeks  old),  are  seldom  if  ever 
troubled  this  way,  but  later  on  as  they  grow  and 
commence  catching  flies  this  trouble  begins,  i.  e., 
if  they  have  always  been  fed  with  soft  feed.  I 
think  (1)  Fine  corn  meal  wet  up  and  given  young 
chicks  as  a  steady  diet  is  the  starting  point ;  (2) 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  flies,  bugs,  etc.,  eaten 
by  them  are  filled  with  eggs,  or  laivfe,  and  when 
taken  into  the  stomach  containing  meal,  many 
of  these  are  retained,  and  grow  there  and  vent- 
ually  work  their  way  into  the  windpipe.  To 
prevent  this  never  give  your  chicks  any  meal. 
Let  their  feed  consist  of  wheat, cracked  corn  and 
screenings,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  from  the 
first,  and  they  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
gapes.  It  they  are  treated  in  this  way  there  will 
be  no  drooping  of  the  wings,  no  moping  about, as 
many  do  that  are  fed  on  soft  meal  feed,  but  will 
grow  healthy  and  strong.  They  must  have  whole 
grain  of  some  kind  and  will  eat  wheat  or  cracked 
corn  when  a  day  old,  just  as  well  as  they  will 
meal,  and  be  a  good  deal  better  for  it.  Whole 
grain  is  their  natural  food,  and  they  are  so  con- 
stituted that  they  can  digest  anything  that  they 
will  eat.  This  giving  young  chickens  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  their  like,  for  the  first  week  or  two,  I 
think  a  useless  expense.  I  have  bred  chickens  a 
great  many  years  and  find  that  feeding  coarse 
grain  in  some  form  is  the  best  way  to  success.— 
Stockman. 


How  Much  Capital  Required. 

How  much  is  required  to  conduct  sufficient 
business  to  support  a  family  Is  an  unsolved 
problem,  yet  many  letters  reach  us  asking  to  be 
informed  not  only  in  regard  to  how  much  capi- 
tal is  necessary,  but  how  to  do  it.  Every  issue 
of  our  paper  is  intended  to  assist  in  enabling  the 
readers  to  know  how,  and  a  large  stock  would 
not  contain  all  that  should  be  known.  But  here 
is  what  a  reader  asks:  "I  wish  to  start  a  poul- 
try yard,  and  would  like  a  few  questions  to  be 
answered.  About  how  much  capital,  will 
it  take  to  start  a  yard  for  eggs  and  chickens 
for  market,  sufficient  to  support  a  family  of  four? 
How  many  fowls  should  be  kept,  which  kind  is 
the  best,  and  how  much  land  will  it  take?"  Here 
we  have  four  persons  to  provide  for,  and  we 
wish  to  find  the  capital  required,  number  of 
liens,  area  of  land,  and  most  suitable  breeds.  In 
the  first  place,  how  cheap  can  the  family  live? 
Estimating  for  all  losses,  a  hen  will  give  a  profit 
of  one  dollar  a  year,  when  the  number  of  hens 
kept  is  large,  though  small  flocks  pay  much 
better.  If  the  family  can  live  on  $500,  it 
will  require  500  hens,  and  they  should  be 
kept  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  hens. 
It  will  cost  about  $500  to  put  up  the  buildings, 
yards.and  nests,  even  in  a  cheap  manner.  The 
food  will  cost  $300,  and  the  hens  will  cost  $250. 
But  the  food  will  be  paid  for  by  the  hens  before 
a  profit  can  be  made.  When  we  state  that  a  hen 
will  give  a  profit  of  $1.00.  it  means  that  the  cost 
of  food,  interest  on  capital,  etc.,  have  been  de- 
ducted. The  profit  is  simply  the  recompense 
for  labor  bestowed.  A  flock  of  ten  hens  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  will  100  hens,  proportionately. 
If  each  hen  in  500  will  lay  eight  dozen  eggs  in  a 
year  it  will  be  a  good  average,  which  at  20  cents 
per  dozen,  is  $1.60.  and  the  60  cents  should  keep 
her.  Then,  there  are  the  chicks,  which  may  give 
an  additional  profit,  or  may  be  a  loss  altogether 
The  experience  is  a  great  factor  in  such  an 
enterprise,  and  we  will  state  that  there  are 
but  a  few  poultry  farms  containing  500  hens. 
About  five  acres  should  be  used,  and  for 
every  20  hens  there  should  be  an  apartment 
8x12  feet.  The  most  suitable  breed  de- 
pends on  the  climate.  The  Leghorns  are 
equal  to  any  other  breed  as  egg  producers 
if  (and  there  are  lots  of  "ifs")  their  combs 
do  not  freeze  in  winter.  For  market,  the 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Wyandottes.  We  would 
suggest  a  cross  of  Leghorns  on  Brahmas,  for 
laying  hens,  using  Wyandotte  mnles  with  the 
crossed  hens.  They  will  lay  well,  and  the  chicks 
from  them  will  make  excellent  broilers.  Our 
advice  is  to  begin  with  a  small  flock,  and  grad- 1 
ually  increase  the  number  of  hens,  in  order  to  I 
learn  as  you  proceed.— Fai-m  and  Fireside. 


Some  Questions.' 

A  subscriber  who  signs  "N.  S,"  Pomona,  Cali- 
fornia (always  give  name,  readers),  sends  a  few? 
questions,  which  came  rather  late  for  August,., 
but  we  give  them  below.  He  says : 

1st.  What  is  the  difference  between  Black. 
Leghorns  and  Black  Spanish  fowls  ? 

2nd.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Black  Leghorns?' 

3rd.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  keep  100  Leg- 
horn hens,  where  eggs  is  the  main  object,  con- 
fined in  two  separate  yards,  or  the  entire  flock: 
to  run  at  large  ?  Have  an  orchard  of  five  acres,, 
and  an  alfalfa  patch. 

4th.  How  would  you  mate  a  breeding  pen  to. 
throw  pullets  ? 

5th.  Will  fowls  take  more  sour  milk  than  is- 
good  for  them,  if  it  is  before  them  constantly  '?■ 
Have  heard  there  was  too  much  acid  in  it  for. 
them  to  take  much  of  it. 

1.  Black  Spanish  is  larger  and  it  has  a  white- 
face,  but  Leghorns  has  a  red  face,  with  white 
earlobes.  Legs  of  Spanish  are  blue,  or  leaden 
blue ;  those  of  Leghorns  are  yellow  or  yellowish 
black.  Both  are  black  in  plumage. 

2.  They  originated  in  Italy,  and  were  imported. 
into  this  country. 

3.  If  you  have  a  five  acre  range  it  is  best  to  di- 
vide them,  keeping  twenty  fowls  on  an  acre. 

4.  -It  can't  be  done. 

5.  We  have  never  known  sour  milk  to  injure- 
fowls  if  they  have  plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink. 


A  Sunflower-seed  Sheller. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  contemplate 
growing  a  supply  of  sunfloAver  seed  the  coming- 
season,  tliey  may  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by- 
having  an  implement  for  separating  the  seeds- 
from  the  heads,  which  is  usually  very  tedious 
work,  and  the  design  given  here  (sent  us  by; 


Mr.H.  L.  Raven,  of  Merrilltown.  Texas)  should 
be  retained  for  future  use.  He  grows  the  Rus- 
sian variety,  and  advises  our  readers  to  try  sun- 
flowers. In  describing  the  seed  sheller  he 
says; 

"Take  two  pieces  of  half-inch  plank,  sixteen, 
inches  long  and  four  inches  wide :  next,  two 
block  pieces  2x4  and  six  inches  long;  nail  the 
two  blocks  between  the  ends  of  the  planks, 
then  take  half-inch  plank  and  make  one  edge  to 
a  V-shape ;  saw  it  into  six-inch  lengths,  and  put. 
them  into  the  box  before  made  parallel  with  the 
ends  about  an  inch  apart ;  nail  this  to  a  plank: 
with  a  hole  in  it  as  large  as  the  inside  dimen- 
sions of  the  box.  You  can  then  lay  the  machine 
over  a  box,  barrel  or  tub.  Handle  the  sunflower 
head,  seeds  downward,  and  rub  the  seed  off.  If 
the  seels  are  dry  they  will  come  off  very  fast. 
It  will  rub  off  several  bushels  of  seed  an  hour." 


UfUITt  MIKORf AS.  IMPORTED  STOOK 
WW  nil  C  JESSE  ROBERTS.  Erie,  Pa. 


fl.  m-l.I,.  Wesiville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  bes 
.  1". Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Kouen  Ducks.  Gir,  free. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
dottes.  Eggs&  Chicks  J. P. Smith,  Clifford,  Mich 


C.  B.  Legiiokxs.— Eggs  for  sale  at  $1  per  set- 
•  ting.  W.  H.  H.  liUADBi'itY,  Hainiiioutou,  X.  J 


A 


IiJj  the  poulirymen  are  buying  iho.se 
Itammoiiton  Farms.    Send  lor  circular. 


For  sale  or  exchange.  A  P.  K.  Incubator.  107-egg, 
in  good  order.  X).  H.  Liebensteiu,  LaUrange,  Mo. 

Wanted.— A  situation  as  overseer  of  poultry  farm 
Understands  the  business  thoroughly.  Refer- 
ences given.   Address,  Box  %,  Elizabethtowu,  X .  J. 


I  P  R  CANDS,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  originator  of 
I.  U.  D.  O  .Pomona  strains  of  S.Q.  W. Leghorns  and 
breederof  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  L.Brah. 
Eggs,  ?2  per  13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Stamp  for  cir. 


W.MINORCAS    MOTTLED  n  MINORCA5 

WYAND0TTES       ANC°N^5  B  SPANISH 
Eggs  -n  Season  °*hEr  &%tti*  f^tf&tt 
JOS.B.CROWTHERS'COAL  CENTRE, Pa- 
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SPANISH 25yrs-  1>en  av-  s.9ore?5^-  j._BeJinetti 


Sunman,  Kipley  Co.,  lnd.  Cir.  free. 


Light  Brahniai.- Eggs  reduced  to  Jl  per  13. 
bend  for  circular.  A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry,  l'a. 


ABaewell,  Sharp,  Ky.,  choice  fruit  plants. 
.  Lang., Brahmas,  F  .R-s, Leghs.,  Duck,  Geese. 


Dl\B41!l'ON   POULTRY     YARDS.  — W. 
Wvondottes,  W'.P.  Rocksand  W.Miuorcas.  Eggs 
¥1.50  per  13.   Chas.  C.Mish,  Manager,  Atco,  N.  J. 


FIVE  Acre  Toultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
S3Q  per  acre.   Over  3U  large  broiler  farms  here. 
Circulars  free.     R.  J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


c 


heap  poultry  farms  In  Hammonton,  N. 
J.  R  J.BTKSES,  Hammonton,  J. 
CIRCULAR  FREE. 


INCURATORS.— For  100  eggs  $10.    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator,    Standard  L.  Bran- 
mas.   Miss  H.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Hammonton,  N.  J 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas,  1'.  Hocks  and 
"Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  1  rices  rea. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS,    RARRED  PIT. 
ROCKS  and  EIGHT  RRAHMAS  a  speeial- 
y.      WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  Buckingham,  III. 

Hew... 
Poultry 
Food 


ritt'siR.  Caps,Minor's,  P.R's. Leg's,  ( 
iltry  >etc.,B. Turkeys,  P.  Ducks,  etcj 
od.    )  H.  H.  Hewitt,  Willianisb'g,  Pa.  I 


CP  Certain  Cure  C  Q  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
.{j.  For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  l/.l.  For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


LIGHT  RRAHMAS,  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
Worland's  entire  stock).  My  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OLENTANGY  BROODER.  Only  85.  Pat- 
ented. 1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  "Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardiugton,  O. 

IDE  BOSSITER,  Box  233,  Girard,  Erie 
Co. , Pa., Games, B.B. Reds,  R.Pvle,  S.  Duckwings, 
Claibs,  Belfasts,  Imp. Eng. Pits  and  IrishB.  Reds.  Eggs 
¥2.50  to  ?3  ^  13. Dead  game. Fowls  for  sale. Send  stamp. 

E.  R.  GIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
-stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Y 


OUR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bi  adford,  MeKean  county,  Pa 


EUREKA  IUBM  VJMMSP 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


New  Orleans. 

PEN  XA. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators,  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Egg  Turners,  Thermometers  ,  75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c.  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.  Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 


EXCELSIOR  PLYMOUTH  RO<  US.  win- 
ners at  8  National  Shows  in  5  Sovereign  States 
during  past  season.  Send  for  cir.  giving  full  particu. 
Scudder  &  Townsend,  Box  33,  Glen  Head,  N.Y. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCUBA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story.  Incubator  Thermome- 
ters, Egg  Testers,  Diamond  Burners,  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators, Brooders,  etc.  Illustratedjcirculars.  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  L  Box  649,  Bristol.  Conn. 


Biaek  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS EV^ 
ANCONAS  cot  DORKINGS  Sesdst» 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Catalogue, 
-  Pottsville,  Pa. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  SfgirSES 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
Shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  IV.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn. 


NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light   Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
"White,  Golden  and  Black  Wvandottes,  Black  Minor- 
eas.  Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Egg?  ?2.o0  per  13.  Send  fur  large  free'ills.  catalogue, 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS 

03NT  £G&S 

From  Pure-bred  White  and  Black  Minorca,  Light 
Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  at  ?2  per  13:  $3  per  2fi  Ex- 
press Pre-paid.  50  Fine  Plymouth  Cockerels  for  sale 
Also  other  stock .    Ci rculars  free. 

JOE  GRAVES, 

Agent  American  Express, 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

-  Simple,  Perfeet  ud  S*lr-B««liU«j.  Ban. 
Tdreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
.  J  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eg£9 
I  Circu-|  y  at  leB8  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
\im  frte*  6c  for  lil  us  Cat*.  fiKO.  ILbTAHL,  (Julsej.IlU 


rilR  QUI  C  at  half  price,  if  taken  within  90 days. 
rUn  OH  L  C  Having  made  a  change  in  business  I 
am  compelled  to  move  and  must  sell  my  entire  lot  of 
fine  poultry,  consisting  of  all  my  prize  winners  of  '88 
and '89,  with  many  others  that  are  fine  breeders. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular. 
H.  A.  BRADS  II A  VY,  ELIZA VILLE,  IND. 


WEBSTEB 
CLOYEB 
CUTTEB, 
$3.00. 

Has  advantages  over  all  others.  Is  a  self-feed,  self- 
Ghirpeuer  rapid  and. 'a  iut  finichii  in  sherry  weighs 
5  lbs. ;  making  expressage  light.  Testimonials  from 
prominent  breeders  and  judges  on  application.  My 
stock  of  S.C.W.Legh's,  Rouen&  Brazilian  ducks  can- 
not be  excelled.  P.  A.Webster,Cazenovia,N.  Y. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,   "ft  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  Sonth  Easton, 


PRAIRIE  STATE 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

18  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton Fanciers.  Nineteen  in- 
cubators in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton. Send  for  new  catalogue. 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Laiigshans,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Coehins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.Guineas,  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

N.  Y.  Champion  Exhibition  Games— Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malavs; 
Andaluslans,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantayns,  B.  Silver  Polish:  Eggs,  $3.  Imported 
Dark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I  won  IS  1st  and  special  prem  iumsat  JV.  Y. ,  Feb.  18S6. 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD 


PAN  be  applied  by 
u  any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roof  <  Extra 
Heavy  Telt  for 

Poultry  Houses 
SI  50  per  100  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


"  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture," 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  bv  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Eastox,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
ceiits  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES, 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  t  ime  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  CofTees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P,  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  V&sey  St. ,  New  Yoik. 


D.T.  ROLLIKER,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

BREEDER  OF 

The  Fines!  Domestic  and  Imported  Fowls, 

ALSO 

Imported  English  Mastiff  and  Fox 
Terrier  Dos:*  and  Ferrets. 

Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Stock  shipped 
C.  O.  D. 


PDIinr  nil  Great  cure  for  lice  in  hen  house; 
vtlUUL  UIL.  also  good  axle  grease  in  winter. 
For  $2.50  will  send  barrel,  (50  gal. )  right  from  the 
Tiffin  oil  wells.        T.  G.RROSIUS,  Tiffin,  O. 


FINE  CHICKENS  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES,  LANGSHANS,  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS, PLYMOUTH  ROCHS,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK  BUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville. 
Illinois.   Orders  lor  Eggs  now  Booked. 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS, great 

Rock  Island  Show,  Nov.  30,  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
"N  .  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  10S. 
Scored  90  to  98)4.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  for  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  IU. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  WA'MWf 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west  . 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price- 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON, Prop'r., Delavan,  Wis. 


YOtJK  OWN 


R  R  1  H  II  Bone,  Meal, 
U  EE  I  11  U  OvsterSbells, 
'  £  Corn,  in  the 


Graham  Flour 


C5HANDWILL(«r 

UfSJ  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEEIl  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonial* 
«ant  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Eaeton.  Pa. 


Knapp  Bros.' 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

-:-AND-:- 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Are  known  as  the  LEADING  PRIZE  WIN- 
NERS in  AMEBIC  A, having  won  HIG  II  EST 
HONORS  at  the  great  shows  during  past 
six  years.  1200  early  ehieks.  We  can 
supply  many  customers  witli  the  ill  IN 
NINP  DIDnO  for  the  fall  shows.  Will 
ninU  DinUO  fowls  or  chicks,  and  choice 
breeding  stoek  at  low  prices  for  the  quality 
and  10-page  circular  free,  giving  prices, 
etc.,  and  HIGHEST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever 
won  by  ANY  breeder  of  ANY  variety. 

KNAPP  BEOS,nIwbySIk. 


"Thoroughbred"  Black-Breasted  Games. 
F.  A.  CRONACHER,  Ironton,  Ohio. 

WILLARD  KNAPP'S 
BLACK  MINORCAS 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS  FOR  EARLY 
SHOW. 

If  you  intend  to  exhibit  at  any  of  our  fall 
shows  send  to  me  for  prices  on  birds  D  DijT  fi 
Tft  111  I  U  from  a  strain  of  Minorca*  DnLli 
IU  W  I II ,  that  have  never  been  beaten  in 
a  showroom.  I  have  raised  400  chicks 
from  STANDARD  WEIGHT  BIBDS.  Send 
for  free  circular 

WILLABD  KNAPP,  Box  400.  Fabins,  N.Y. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machlnes.lt  has  won  Its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  In  thecountry, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  other  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Max  . 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

S.  C.  C,  Orleans,  Mich.— Please  state  in  your 
iiext  number  of  Poultry  Keeper  what  is  the 
■cause  of  crooked  breast  bones  in  fowls,  and 
what  will  hinder  them? 

Due  to  crowding  them,  and  going  on  the  roost 
too  young. 

D.  P.  B.,  Francisco,  Ind.— I  have  the  Ameri- 
can Standard  of  Perfection.  It  says  that  a 
crooned  back  is  a  disqualification.  What  is 
meant  by  crooked  back?  Is  it  the  feathers  or  the 
bone  that  is  crooked? 

The  bone. 

W.  B.  P.,  Rocker,  Mont.  Ty— In  building 
winter  coops  or  houses,  would  you  advise  cover- 
ing the  outside  with  the  rubber  roofing  adver- 
tised in  your  paper,  with  the  view  of  making 
them  warmer,  or  would  building  paper  and 
•double  board  be  better?  The  first  is  much 
cheaper.  Our  winters  are  very  cold,  often  50° 
below  zero  but  very  dry. 

Either  method  will  answer,  provided  you 
intake  it  close  and  tight. 

C.P.Y.,  Fairview,  Gal.— 1.  Is  there,  a  book 
published  giving  the  points  of  perfection  of 
standard  chickens?  2.  Should  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn have  a  yellow  beak?  3.  How  is  caponizing 

■  done,  and  does  it  pay  for  the  trouble  taken? 

1.  Yes,  the  Standard.  2.  Should  be  yellow, 
-with  a  dark  stripe  down  upper  mandible.  3. 
How  to  do  it  requires  a  long  article.  It  has  been 
explained  by  us  several  times,  and  is  fully  illus- 
trated in  our  January,  1887,  issue,  which  you  can 

■  obtain.  It  pays  if  near  a  good  market. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  H., Cadillac,  Mich.— Will  you  please 
ranswer  through  your  paper,  how  many  ducks 
can  be  with  one  drake  and  have  eggs  fertile.  I 
.am  a  beginner  with  these  pets. 
.One  drake  and  five  ducks  are  the  numbers. 

~W.  H  ,  Ritzville,  Wash.  Ter.— Can  you  send 
?me  plans  and  specifications  of  the  "Eureka 
Brooder,"  or  let  me  know  where  I  can  obtain 
them? 

You  can  get  the  brooder  plans  free  by  ad- 
dressing J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Kavenswood,  N.  Y.— Have  you  a  treatise  on 
raising  and  managing  pea  fowls? 
There  is  no  book  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of. 

E.  O.  A.,  Aitkin,  Minn.— 1.  Will  birds  hatched 
from  the  small  eggs  be  as  large  as  those  from 
the  large  ones  produced  by  the  other  hen? 
2.  Which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  breeds— Light 
Brahmas  or  Wince  Cochins?  3.  Are  their  points 

■  scored  in  the  same  manner?  4.  Why  are  not 
Minnesota  poultry  raisers  represented  among 
your  columns  of  ads? 

1.  Yes,  as  small  eggs  do  not  infer  that. a  hen 
will  not  lay  them  larger,  but  it  is  safer  to  breed 

■  from  hens  that  lay  large  eggs  uniformly.  2. 
TLight  Brahmas.  3.  Not  alike  except  in  the 
■.method  of  doing  so.  4.  Because  they  are  not 
•enterprising  perhaps. 

K.  K..  Plainfield.  Iowa.— What  is  the  cause  of 
fowls,  eating  or  plucking  feathers  out  of  each 
others  necks?  And  what  will  cure  it? 

Due  to  idleness.  There  is  no  cure  except  to 

■  separate  them  for  awhile. 

L.  A.  P.,  Newcastle,  Cal.— I  bought  a  pair  of 
•  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  paying  $6.  The  cockerel 
has  yellow  legs  and  bill,  ear  lobes  white,  red 
spots  on  them,  comb,  large,  with  five  points, 
wattles  long,  and  very  thick,  neck,  saddle  and 
hackle  straw  color,  rest  of  plumage  white.  Hen, 
pure  white,  with  white  legs  and""bill,  ear  lobes 
white  with  red  spots,  comb  large  and  thick, with 
five  points.  Do  you  think  they  are  worth  price 
paid  ? 

They  are  probably  worth  the  price. 

T.  W.  Purviance.  Smithfield.  O— I  write  to 
know  if  you  can  tell  me  anything  about  frog 
culture,  or  give  me  the  address  of  some  one  that 
raises  then)  ? 

We  know  of  no  one  engaged  in  the  business. 
Can  any  reader  reply?  We  give  address  in  full. 

G.  O.  H.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal  —Do you  think  that 
the  poultry  business  would  pay  on  a  large  scale 
in  Los  Angeles,  California  ? 

Yes,  as  carloads  of  poultry  are  shipped  to  Cali- 
fornia from  the  East. 

C.  P.,  Grand  Crossing,  111.— Which  do  you 
think  is  the  best,  top  or  bottom  heat  for  a 
brooder  ?  Do  you  issue  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Special  every  year?  I  have  the  one  for  the  year 
1887.  and  would  like  to  have  the  one  for  1888. 

1.  We  prefer  top  heat.  2.  We  have  issued  only 
-one  Special. 


F.  A.  W.,  New  Providence,  Iowa.— Can  you 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  poultry  scoring  book? 
I  am  a  breeder  of  10  different  kinds  of  thorough- 
bred chickens. 

You  want  the  Standard,  price  $1.00,  for  sale  by 
us. 

W.  F.  B.,  E.  Deering,  Me— I  have  lost  two  hens 
and  would  like  to  know  the  cause.  They  mope 
rouud,  will  not  eat  and  if  not  killed,  die.  They 
seem  to  weigh  nothing.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it,  but  what  was  the  matter  ? 

It  is  probably  the  large  lice  on  heads. 

M.  P.,  Los  AngeleSjCal— 1.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  causes  a  ridge  around  an  egg  shell? 
2.  What  makes  a  hen  creep  over  the  ground  as 
if  she  hadn't  any  use  of  her  back  and  limbs,  and 
is  there  any  cure  for  it  ? 

1.  It  is  due  to  hen  being  out  of  condition  in 
some  manner,  usually  overfat.  2.  Remove  her 
from  the  male. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  Hornellsville  Exposition, 
August  26-30,  '89.  A.S.  Stillman,  Superintendent 
of  Poultry,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Buffalo  International  Fair,  Sep- 
tember 3-13,  '89.  .  A.  S.  Stillman,  Superintendent 
of  Poultry,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Detroit  International  Fair, 
September  17-27, '89.  A.  S.  Stillman,  Superin- 
tendent of  Poultry,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Texas  State  Poultry  Show, 
October  15,  '89.    A.  A.  Pittuck,  Superintendent. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, December  2-7,  '89.  R.  G.  Davis,  Sec. 

Peori,  111.,  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  De- 
cember 2-8,  '89.  Geo.  W.  Knusman,  Secretary. 

New  Castle,  Pa..  New  Castle  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, December  3-7,  '89.  Joe  B.  Hutton,  Sec. 

Jersevville,  111.,  Jersevville  Poultry  Club,  De- 
cember*3-10,  '89.   T.  Wedding,  Secretary, 

Joplin,  Mo.,  Southwestern  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, December  5-10,  '89.  Jas.  Leonard,  Sec. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Southwestern  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  December  7-15,  '89".  W. 
H.  Crockett,  Secretary,  Sardis,  Miss. 

Rockford;  111.,  Northwestern  Illinois  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  December  9-14,  '89. 

A.  H.  Currier,  Secretary. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Waltham  Fanciers'  Club, 
December  10-12,  '89.  F.  H.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

Palmvra,  111.,  Palmyra  Poultry  Club,  Decem- 
ber 16-2"0,  '89.  J.  W.  Chiles,  Secretary. 

Lvnn,  Mass.,  Lvnn  Fanciers'  Club,  December 
17-21,  '89.  C.  E.  Hunt,  Secretary. 

Cardington.  Ohio,  Union  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  December  17-21,  '89.  G.  S.  Singer, 
Secretary. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Miami  Yalley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, December  26, '89,  to  January  1,  '90.  C.  C. 
Davidson,  Secretary. 

Favette  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Washington  C.  H..  Ohio,  Dec.  31— Jan.  3,  '90.~  S. 

B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

New  Castle.  Ind..  Blue  River  Yalley  Poultry 
Association.  December  31.  '89.  to  January  4,  '90. 
S.  B.  Lane,  Cor.  Sec.  Spiceland,  Ind. 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Johnson  County  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  1-5,  '90.  C. 
Schellentrager,  Secretary.  Glenvi'lle,  Ohio. 

Woburn,  Mass..  Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry 
Association,  January  7-9.  '90,  F.  W.  Legg,  Sec. 

Putnam,  Conn.,  Quinebaug  Yalley  Poultry  As- 
sociation, January  7-10,  '90.  John  L.  Sheldon, 
Cor.  Sec. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Androscoggin  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  7-10,  '90.  John 
F.  Putnam,  Secretary. 

Frederick,  Md.,  Frederick  County  Poultry 
Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  January  7- 
10,  '90.   Wm.  Crawford  Johnson,  M.D.,  Sec. 

Middletown.  Ohio.  Middletown  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  7-11,  '90.   F.  Doty,  Secretary. 

Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Breeders'  Association,  January  7-11,  '90. 
W.  F.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Decatur,  111.,  Macon  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  S-14.  '90.  R.J.  Simpson,  Secretary. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Northern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Nathan 
Morse,  Secretary. 

AVinona,  Minn.,  Southern  Minnesota  Poultry 
Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Fred.  Kroeger, 
Secretary. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  14-19,  '90.  C.  C. 
Schellentrager.  Secretary. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Indiana  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation. January  14-19,  '90.  Major  Griffin, 
Secretary,  Mauzy,  Ind. 

Washington  C.  H..  Ohio  Fayette  County 
Poultry. Pigeon, and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jan- 
uary 14-20r-90.  J.  B.  Collier.  Secretary. 


Harlan,  Iowa,  Western  Iowa  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  16-22,  '90.  D. 
B.  Sheller,  Secretary. 

Venango,  Pa.,  Venango  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  January  21-24,  '90.  J.  C.  Harris 
Secretary. 

Boone,  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion-, January  21-24,  '90.  J.  H.  Boggs,  Secretary 

Angola,  Ind.,  Steuben  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  21-27,  '90.  W.  K.  Shefter,  Sec- 
retary. 

Marion,  Ohio,  Marion  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  22-25,  '90.-  C.J. 
Nichols,  Secretary. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Eastern  Michigan  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  January  23-29,  '90. 
W.  Rumsey,  Secretary. 

Colorado  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Denver,  Col.,  Jan.  27-Feb  1,  '90. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Bay  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  28  to  February  1, '90.  H.  A. 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Northern  Indiana  Poultry 
Association,  January  29  to  February  4,  '90. 
Ben  F.  Biliter,  Secretary. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nebraska  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, February  4-8,  '90.  S.  R.  Megahan,  Sec- 
retary. 

The  South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Charleston,  S.  C.  March  5-9,  '89. 
Benj.  Mclnnis,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

The  Bone  and  the  Meat. 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  says  that 
Mr.  Lemoine  in  his  estimate  of  the  Leghorns, 
gives  the  following  figures: 

Browns.  Whites. 
190.  140. 

Weight  of  egg   2oz  398gr.         2oz  99g. 

Food  per  day   4oz  336gr.         4oz  385g. 

Meat  6  mo.  old  3ft  15oz  233gr.  3ft  15oz  223g. 

Bone  6  mo.  old  2ft  lOoz  140gr.  2ft  lOoz  140g. 

Wt.  when  hatched. .  loz  102gr.  loz  72g. 
Gain  perday  ;atfirst  107gr.  92g. 

He  says  that  variety  has  indifferent  flesh,  and 
rarely  sits.  The  Browns  develop  faster  than 
the  whites.  In  many  places  the  Whites  produce 
considerably  more  than  140  eggs  per  annum,  and 
in  this  point  the  above  scarcely  does  that  va 
riety  justice,  as  also  in  the  weight  of  the  eggs. 

TYould  Not  Believe  It. 

Here  is  a  gentleman  who  found  lice  on  his  tar- 
keys  and  yet  does  not  know  what  causes  them  to 
droop  and  die.  He  says: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  turkeys.  They  become  weak  in  the  legs, 
droop,  and  finally  die.  They  are  about  six  weeks 
old,  and  have  been  very  brisk  heretofore.  I 
found  on  examination  that  there  were  a  good 
many  lice  on  them,  but  I  greased  them  with 
lard,  and  they  seemed  better.  I  feed  them  milk 
curd,  mixed  with  bran  and  coarse  corn  meal, 
three  times  a  day.  I  fed  the  same  last  year  to  a 
flock  of  140  with  good  success,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  unless  the  wet 
weather  may  have  kept  them  back. 

He  fed  them  the  same  last  year.  He  found 
lice,  greased  them,  and  they  seemed  better.  We 
will  say  that  there  is  no  seem  about  it.  The  lice 
will  multiply  too  rapidly  to  trust  to  any  appear- 
ances. Once  you  see  lice  you  may  depend  on  it 
that  "there's  some  left,"  and  plenty  to  be  had 
where  the  others  came  from.  Lice  is  the  trouble 
in  the  above  case. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the  paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents.— For  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35cts., 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Tables  price  40  rents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  subjects. 

Renew— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  thai 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
hope  you  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
you  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmer's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

What  60  Cents  Will  Do—  Remember  that  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year  and  their  choice  of  these 
books.  "Poultry  for  Profit."  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
'Incubators  and  Brooders,"  by  P.  H.Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks."  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's,  "Architecture  Simplified."  If  yon  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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The  Buffalo  Prize  Light  Brahma. 

The  Iiigliest  prize  pullet  at  the  recent  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Buffalo,  was  bred  by 
Captain  C. 


Immature  Eggs  and  Moulting. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Amsden,  Ormond,  Florida,  brings 
up  a  question  for  calculation  which  is  worthy  of 


mac 33  fiust  prize  brabma  .a.*!*  buffalo. 

Owned  by  Charles  M-  ©riffing,  Shelter  Island,  New  York. 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt  paid  him  a  high  price  for 
one  of  the  prize  Plymouth  Rocks  bred  by  him, 
and  his  flock  is  second  to  none.  We  have  never 
yet  heard  of  a  complaint  against  him,  and  he 
does  business  in  a  manner  to  please  his  patrons- 
He  has  hosts  of  friends,  and  no  breeder  is  more 
highly  respected. 


discussion.  Mr.  A.  found  a  lot  of  eggs  that  only 
required  time  to  get  them  in  market,  and  he 
wishes  the  readers  to  have  something  to  say  on 
the  following: 

"There  is  a  subject  I  have  never  seen  discussed 
in  the  Toultrt  Keeper,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  experience  or  science  has  been  able  to 


get  at  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  dressing  a  hen,  I 
killed  to-day,  I  found  about  twenty  eggs,  the 
largest  the  size  of  a  marble.  This  hen  was  one 
of  fifty  that  I  do  not  care  to  carry  through 

m  o  u  1 1  i  ng, 
but  if  each 
hen  will  lay 
twenty  eggs 
during  the 
next  few 
weeks,  it 
will  pay  to 
keep  them. 
Now,  when 
will  the  first 
egg  mature, 
and  the  last. 
The  flock  of 
hens  above- 
mentioned 
have  ceased 
to  lay  alto- 
gether, but 
this  is  the 
third  hen  of 
the  flock  I 
have  killed 
in  the  last 
week,  and 
each  had 
about  the 
same  num- 
ber of  eggs 
in  the  same 
stage  of  de- 
velopment.' 

Of  course 
some  thing 
depends  on 
the  stage  of 
progress  of 
the  eggs, but 
the  above 
plainly 
shows  that 
many  hens 
are  ,  killed 
and  market- 
e  d  that 
would  more 
than  pay  for 
themselves 
if  kept  a  few 
weeks  long- 
er. Because 
a  hen  is  not 

laying  is  no  reason  for  supposingthat  she  has 
retired  from  business. 


"Doc"  Robinson  has  been  promised  a  hat  in 
Detroit,  when  he  judges  the  show  there.  Thd 
Doctor  has  been  trying  to  get  a  new  hat  for  two 
years. 
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THREE  DOLLARS  A  DAT. 

MR.  BARBER'S  POULTRY  HOUSE— THREE  DOLLARS 
A  DAT  FROM  150  HENS — HOW  HE  FEEDS — RE- 
PLIES TO  THE  EDITORS  CLAIMS— A  VALU- 
ABLE ARTICLE— HE  PROMISES  MORE. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Barber,  North  Providence,  K.  I., 
gives  us  an  illustration  of  his  poultry  house,  and 
tells  our  readers  not  only  how  to  make  it  for  $20, 
to  hold  30  fowls,  but  how  he  feeds,  and  his  exper- 


I  quires  two  sets  of  six  nests  each.  Place  the 
nests  on  the  platform,  with  the  entrance  towards, 
and  several  inches  from,  the  back  of  the  house. 
This  gives  a  seven-inch  passageway,  and  seven 
inches  for  an  alighting  shelf  in  front.  This  kind 
of  nests  suits  the  hens, as  they  can  hide  away  out 
of  sight  to  lay.  On  the  outer  ends  of  nest  boxes 
nail  or  screw  on  srandards.  twenty  inches  long 
and  four. inches  from  entrance  side  to  the  mid- 
dle of  standard  , this  brings  the  roost  pole  over 
center  of  dropping  board.  Now  make  a  cover 
for  the  nests  (which  forms  a  dropping  board) 
the ,  same  length  as  the  platform,  and  twenty- 


Sept 


Matched  pine,  600  feet,  for  boarding  @ 

$20  per  M   12.00 

Stock  hemlock,  300  feet,  @  $15  per  M   4.50 

Clear  pine,  75  feet,  for  finishing,  @  $40 

per  M    3.00 

1000  shingles,  cedar   3.00 

Six  window  sash,  @  50c.  each   3.00 

One  23^x6  door,  @  $1.20   1.20 

Six  hundred  lath,  @  30c.  per  100   1.80 

One  bbl.  lime   1.75 

Nails,  tarred  paper,  &c   2.00 


Total   $35.00 


The  above  includes  a  seven  inch  jet,  which 
costs  about  $5.00,  and  makes  a  house  any  one 
should  be  proud  of.  The  house  being  done,  we 
will  prepare  for  business  by  placing  in  their 
proper  position  the  nests  and  roosts.  Pass  some 
straw  through  a  hay  cutter  for  nests,  and  put 
into  each  nest  a  china  egg.  Next  cover  the 
floor  six  inches  with  dry  sand,  and  on  this,  in 
the  scratching  pen,  put  some  dry  bulky  mate- 
rial. Now,  we  will  put  into  this  house  thirty- 
three  hens,  (three  flocks  to  the  hundred)  as  this 
number  can  be  made  to  lay  as  many  eggs,  and 
be  kept  in  as  good  health,  as  they  would  if  in 
smaller  flocks,  while  if  you  go  much  above  this 
number  they  will  not  do  as  well.  The  roost, 
nests,  and  house  are  just  right,  too,  for  that 
number.  Now  for  the  feed  and  care,  but,  first, 
if  those  that  are  raising  poultry  and  eggs  for 
market  will  try  what  I  have  they  will  get  a  fowl 
that  will  please  them. 

THE  BREED. 

Remember  that  hens  can  be  bred  for  egg  pro- 
duction the  same  as  cows  can  be  bred  for  milk 
production.  Let  those  who  want  an  everlast- 
ing layer,  and  an  excellent  market  fowl, 
choose  some  of  the  larger  breeds,|  and 
begin  by  forcing  them  to  lay  every  egg  you 
can  the  j-ear  round  (not  with  tonics  and  patent" 
preparations,  but  by  feeding,  as  I  shall  direct' 
further  on),  and  at  the  same  time  carefully 
watch  and  select  out,  for  your  breeders,  the 
earliest  and  best  layers,  those  that  incline  to  set 
the  least,  with  yellow  legs  and  flesh  (if  the 
market  demands  that  color  to  which  you  sell),. 


Fig.  3. 


good  size  and  shape  Jadding  fancy  when  you 
can,  if  you  like),  and  see  if  you  don't,  in  a  few" 
years,  have  a  large,  splendid  market  fowl,  and 
one  that  will  lay  asj  many  eggs  in  the  winter  (as  ■ 
the  Leghorn  will  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Jacobs^ 
says  don't  feed  much  grain.  Now,  if  my  cow 
gives  30  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  is  it  the  feed  or 
the  breed  that  causes  this  large  flow  of  milk? 
AVill  she  give  that  amount  on  bog  grass  and 
three  or  four  quarts  of  grain?  No;  certainly 
not.  She  must  have  all  the  best  grass  she  can 
eat,  and  she  must  get  about  one  peck  of  grain  and 
shorts,etc. ;  she  must  have  something  to  make  the 
milk  from,  as  she  cannot  make  something  from 
nothing.  She  must  also  be  from  a  good  milking 
family,  as  a  poor  milker,  like  a  poor  layer,  will' 
not  be  benefited  by  feeding,  as  will  a  good  pro- 
ducer. But  no  matter  w  hat  her  milking  quali- 
ties are,  if  she  does  not  get  food  enough  (be- 
sides nourishing  her  own  body),  to  make  this 
amount  from,  she  cannot  possibly  produce  it; 
and  the  same  with  hens.  Imagine  what  it  takes 
in  the  raw  state  to  produce  an  egg  every  day, 
besides  supplying  he.r  own  body  with  nourish- 
ment. Contrary  to  the  general  'advice  given,  I 
try  to  keep  my  hens  eating  all  day.  Remember 
that  meat  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  egg. 

THE  FEED. 

Now,  to  prepare  the  morning  feed.  First,  a. 
tub  is  needed,  and  if  you  want  one  to  last 
about  ten  years  procure  a  molasses  barrel  and 
saw  off  one  end  fourteeu  inches  high  ;  into  this  for 
200  hens  or  pullets,  put  one  pail  of  provender, 
(equal  parts  of  the  best  oats  and  corn  ground  to- 
gether), one  pail  bran,  half  pail  fine  chopped 
cooked  meat,  and  scald  all  toge.ther.  which  will 
require  about  two  and  one-half  parts  full  of 
boiling  water.  Scald  in  tlje  morning,  and  feed 
as  hotas  can  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  meat  is^ 
the  most  difficult  to  procure.  Beeves  lights  and 
udders,  hogs'  plucks  and  young  calves  ;an 
sometimes  be  obtained,  and  are  excellent,  Mit 
the  most  easily  obtained  is  waste  pieces  of  meat 
and  bone  from  the  market;  these  can  be  always 
had  bv  engaging  them  ahead,  at  a  cost  of  $1.00' 
per  100  lbs.  Into  a  thirty  gallon  caldron  I  pur 
such  meat  and  bone  as  I  have,  and  boil  it  until! 
the  bone  separates  easily  and  clean  from  the 
meat ;  the  meat  I  run  through  a  No.  12  Enterprise- 
meat  chopper,  which  cuts  it  fine  enough  for  the 
voungest  chicks, — a  machine  every  man  with  a 
family  should  have.  The  bones,  I  put  into  an 
old  pan  and  roast  them  in  the  oven  until  they 
become  the  color  of  a  very  brown  egg,  then  crack 
them  fine  enough  to  grind  in  a  No.  1.  Wilson's 
dry  bone-mill,  (which  is  an  excellent  mill  for 
cracking  and  grinding)  after  which  I  sift  out 
the  bone  meal  and  feed  a  little  in  the  soft  feed, 
feeding  the  cracked  bone  in  boxes.  The  first 
round  I  make  is  with  a  tub  of  dough,  and  wheel 


ience  in  preventing  disease,  as  well  as  how  to 
ventilate.  We  value  the  letter  highly,  not  only 
because  Mr.  Barber's  long  experience  permits 
him  to  give  valuable  advice,  but  also  because  he 
"has  a  mind  of  his  own,"  and  don't  care  what 
the  editor  may  believe.  We  give  his  letter  as 
follows  : 

This  is  the  poultrv  house  I  referred  to  in  my 
last  letter.  It  is  8x15  feet, eight  feet  in  f ront.and 
five  feet  in  the  back  to  top  of  plates.  Fig.  1  gives 
an  outside  view,  while  Fig.  2  shows  the  inside 
arrangement.  It  is  set  upon  seven  stone  posts, 
three  on  a  side  and 
one  under  the  cen- 
tre, each  being  three 
and  a  half  feet  long, 
set  into  the  ground 
two  feet,  the  bottom 
of  each  resting  on  a 
flat  stone.  The  ground 
is  raised  six  inches 
under  the  house,  to 
carry  off  the  surface 
Water;  thus  the  floor 
is  sixteen  inches  from 
the  ground,  which 
makes  a  place  that 
is  enjoyed  by  the 
fowls  above  all  others 
in  hot  or  rainy 
weather.  The  house 
is  always  dry.  being 
proof  against  rats, 
weasels,  skunks, 
foxes,  etc.  For  the 
frame  it  requires 
seven  4x4  sticks,  two 
eight  feet  and  five 
fifteen  feet  long. 
Have  the  corners  to- 
gether, and  frame  in 
the  middle  sill  at 
each  end,  letting  the 
middle  rest  on  the 
center  post.  The 
two  plates  are  stay- 
lathed  into  place, and 
sides  boarded  with 
matched  pine,  (barn 
boards.)  eight  rafters 
are  next  'nailed  on, 
2x3.  ten|feet  long,  and 
ends  boarded.  The 
roof  is  boarded  with 
stock  hemlock,  and 

the  Jfloor  with  the  same ;  over  this  floor  is 
laid  a  layer  of  tarred  paper,  and !  on  this 
a  floor  of  matched  pine,  laying  both  floors  the 
same  way.  Fig.  2  shows  ttie  nest  boxes  and 
roost  ready  for  use.  Fig.  3  shows  the  nest  boxes 
as  used  on  the  ground  or  floor,  but  in  this  house 
they  are  placed  on  a  platform  thus  giving  the 
fow*ls  all  of  the  floor  space,  which  is  equivalent 
to  adding  so  much  to  the  size  of  your  house. 

To  make  the  platform  use  two  boards,  each 
fourteen  inches  wide  and  fourteen  and  a  half 
feet  long.  Nail  across  these  three  2x4  cleats, 
one  foot  from  each  end,  and  one  across  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  two-inch  hole  near  each  end  of  each 
cleat,  for  legs,  twenty-four  inches  long. 

The  nests  are  one  foot  square,  inside,  and 
twelve  inches  high,  six  feet  and  seven  inches 
long  outside  (six  nests).  For  this  house  it  re- 


two  inches  wide,  nailing  across  three  cleats  on 
the  underside.  Cut  a  hole  through  each  end  of 
cover,  to  correspond  with  the  roost  pole  stand- 
ards. Where  the  cover  forms  the  drooping 
board  there  must  be  a  hole  large  enough  to 
gather  eggs  through,  on  the  side  towards  you, 
with  cover.  There  is  a  board,  twenty  inches 
wide,  coming  across  the  house,  forming  a 
scratching  pen. 6x8  feet.  The  ventilator  is  made 
of  stock  hemlock,  with  planed  side  out,  using 
two  boards  four  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one- 
half  feet  long,  and  two  boards  ten  inches  wide, 
one  of  these  eight  and  one-half,  and  the  other 
seven  and  one-half  feet  long,  putting  the  longest 


Fig.  2. 

board  against  the  side  of  the  house,  which 
serves  to  hold  up  the  ventilator  from  the  floor. 
There  is  a  hole  near  the  roof  with  cover,  and 
a  damper  in  it.  about  five  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  windows  have  twelve  8x9  lights,  and  take 
a  frame  45V<x28  inches,  and  are  placed  one  foot 
from  the  floor.  The  house  is  lathed  and  plas- 
tered, lathing  on  to  one  inch  strips,  which  gives 
an  air  space  of  one  inch,  and  prevents  the  frost 
from  coming  through. 

COST  OF  MATERIALS. 

Five  4x4  spruce  scantling.  15  feet  long 
100  feet  for  frame.  @  $17  per  M  

Two  4x4  spruce  scantling.  8  feet  long,  22  I  *  2  75 
feet,  for  frame  @  $17  per  M  r* 

Eight  2x3  spruce  scantling,  10  feet  long, 
40  feet,  for  rafters,  @  $15  per  M  
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barrow,  the  dough  being  fed  in  a  trough  made 
by  nailing  five  inch  sides  around  a  board  seven 
inches  wide  and  five  feet  long,  cut  plastering 
laths  into  three  pieces,  and  around  the  trough 
nail  the  sixteen  inch  laths,  two  and  one-half 
inches  apart,  using  wire  nails  one  inch  long. 
This  trough  is  indispensable  in  feeding  dough, 
line  cut  rowen,  hay,  chopped  vegetables,  or  to 
set  a  dish  of  milk  or  water  into,  as  they  can 
neither  tip  it  over,  waste,  or  filth  anything 
placed  therein.  The  second  round  is  made 
with  water,  and  a  broom  brush  to  scrub  out 
the  dirt  and  slime  from  the  water  vessels.  They 
should  have  their  water  dishes  emptied  and 
cleaned  three  times  a  day,  and  be  sure  never  to 
let  them  go  dry.  The  third  round  is  with  one  pail 
of  finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  or  dry  sand,  and  one 
with  a  small  hoe,  and  after  scraping  olf  the 
droppings  cover  the  board  with  ashes.  At  the 
fourth  round  1  take  a  basket  of  fine  cut  rowen, 
made  so  by  running  it  four  times  through  a  hay 
cutter,  and  a  pail  of  fine  cut  turnips,  cabbage, 
apples,  or  any  such  queer  stuff,  giving  enough  to 
last  all  day.  I  nail  small  salt  boxes  to  the  side  of 
the  house,  twelve  inches  from  the  floor,  and  these 
are  always  kept  supplied  with  cracked  charcoal, 
shells,  sharp  gravel,  and  bone,  separate  in  each. 
Now,  under  no  consideration  omit,  for  one  day, 
the  charcoal,  as  it  is  a  great  purifier,  and  cleaner 
of  their  system,  passing  off  all  impurity  and 
regulating  the  bowels.  Keep  in  each  house  a 
pail  filled  with  equal  parts  of  oats,  wheat,  barley 
and  buckwheat,  and  every  time  you  go  to  the 
houses  scatter  among  the  litter,  in  the  scratch- 
ing pen,  a  few  handfuls  of  this  mixture,  and  be 
sure  it  goes  to  the  bottom,  if  not,  put  it  there, 
each  flock  getting  about  three  quarts  per  day. 
About,  one  hour  before  sunset  give  each  flock  one 
quart  of  whole  corn,  after  being  heated  as  hot  as 
can  be  held  in  the  hand.  Keep  leaves,  cut  straw, 
or  some  bulky  stuff  in  the  pen.  deep  enough  so 
the  hens  will  have  to  scratch  and  work  hard  to 
get  it.  Now  watch  them  and  see  the  fun.  This 
is  the  life  of  your  flock  ;  they  will  work  as  long  as 
they  can  see,  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
they  are  at  it  again.  This  gives  them  a  good 
appetite,  and  keeps  their  blood  well  circulated 
and  healthv.  After  they  go  to  roost  I  take  off  all 
setters  there  are  on  the  nests  and  put  them  into 
the  setters'  coop,  which  is  made  of  laths,  with 
round  poles  for  the  bottom  4%  inches  from 
center  to  center. 

Soon  after  dinner  I  give  a  feed  of  green  bones. 
I  take  some  of  the  bones  I  get  at  the  markets 
and  run  them  through  one  of  Mann's  hand  bone 
cutters,  and  give  them  as  much  as  they  seem 
ravenous  to  get,  and  no  more  until  the  next  day. 
The  above  bone  mill  is  the  only  mill  in  existence 
that  will  reduce  green  bones,  raw  meat,  greasy 
bones,  scraps,  &c.  without  clogging,  and  fine 
enough  for  fowls  to  eat.  The  power  required  to 
run  them  is  governed  at  will.  I  feed  the  above 
quantity  of  food  in  the  fall  to  hens  and  pullets 
about  to  lav  or  laying,  until  the  weather  com- 
pels me  to"  shut  my  fowls  in  for  the  winter; 
when  confined  they  .will  not  eat  as  much,  vv  atch 
your  fowls  appetite,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  their 
being  satisfied  stop  and  give  no  more.  Always 
leave  them  as  hungry,  apparently,  as  before  be- 
ing fed.  Every  breeder  should  see  to  it 
that  the  males  in  their  breeding  pens 
get  at  least  one  full  meal  in  a  day,  as  the 
male  (will  nearly  starve  himself  to  let  the 
hens  gobble  the  feed  up,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion is  unfit  to  produce  good,  vigorous  chicks,  for 
he  himself  being  weak,  he  cannot  be  attentive 
to  half  the  number  of  hens  he  would  if  kept 
well  fed. 

COLDS  AND  VENTILATION. 

If  you  ask  our  editor  the  cause  of  fowls  taking 
cold'and  having  swelled  heads,  he  will  invari- 
ably say  look  for  cracks  and  drafts  of  air.  This 
is  all  right,  but  suppose  your  house  is  plastered, 
door  and  windows  all  tight,  and  kept  closed, 
drv,  with  no  ventilation ;  how  do  they  get  the 
cold?  Well,  this  is  the  way:  People  think, 
especially  those  inexperienced,  that  the  more 
glass  on  the  south  side  the  better.  This  is  all 
wrong,  unless  in  some  way  you  can  keep  the 
house  warm  at  night.  Glass  that  lets  in  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  daytime  admits  the 
cold  as  freely  at  night.  If  you  take  a  thermom- 
eter into  your  coop  at  noon,  on  a  warm,  sunny 
dav,  you  will  find  the  heat  to  be  about  summer 
heat,  or  75  to  80  degrees,  and  at  night,  when  it  is 
very  cold,  you  will  find  it  about  20  or  30  degrees. 
This  great  change,  first  in  a  sweat  and  then 
shivering  with  the  cold,  is  one  great  cause  of 
cold  and  swelled  heads.  The  house  illustrated 
here  stands  with  the  corner  between  the  win- 
dows at  the  south.  When  it  is  cold  I  open  the 
shutters  over  both  front  windows,  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  open  the  end  shutters  in  the  after- 
noon, closing  the  front  ones.  This  gives  plenty 
of  sun  all  day,  and  at  night  I  close  all  up  tight. 
These  shutters  handled  rightly,  with  open  ven- 
tilator through  the  heat  of  the  day,  will  over- 
come the  great  change  in  temperature.  This 
house,  covered  with  stock  hemlock,  and  this 
with  tarred  paper,,  without  jet,  will  cost  about 
$22.00  or  $25.00  with  shingled  roof.  The  nest 
boxes  have  no  bottom,  and  have  loose  covers  14 
inches  wide,  which  makes  them  easy  to  clean, 
andhandvto  get  into.  Now,  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  have  not  made  plain,  I  will  explain  if 
written  to.— anything  I  can.  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  the 
January  Poultry  Keeper,  gives  me  quite  a 
whack  on  feeding.  Now,  if  he  will  not  be 
offended,  I  would  like  to  take  his  piece  by  sec- 


tions, and  pick  it  to  pieces  a  little,  telling  what 
I  know  in  regard  to  the  same,  by  what  I  have 
found  out  by  raising  poultry.  If  you  want  any 
more,  friend  Jacobs,  I  will  give  my  method  of 
raising  chicks  and  the  way  I  feed  them ;  also 
how  I  have  improved  the  hot  water  incubator. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Barber 
again.  His  house,  the  cut  of  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is 
one  that  is  simple  in  construction,  well  arranged 
inside,  and  has  a  resort  underneath.  It  is  built 
for  the  convenience  of  the  fowls,  and  not  for  the 
man,  as  is  the  case  with  many  houses.  We  hope 
our  readers  will  read  the  article,  not  only  for  the 
details  of  construction  of  the  house,  but  also  for 
the  valuable  hints  in  the  letter. 


"Doctoriug"  Eggs. 

A  subscriber  desires  to  know  how  to  "doctor" 
eggs,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  hatching.  His 
reason  for  making  the  inquiry  is  given  in  the 
following  letter : 

"How  do  owners  of  pure  stock  prevent  eggs 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men 
at  below  price  ?  Said  eggs  bringing  $3  in  hatch- 
ing season  will  only  bring  market  price  when 
they  get  into  the  store  ?  This  may  be  a  foolish 
question  to  ask  and  a  delicate  one  to  answer, 
especially  in  the  columns  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  An  amateur  recently  told  me  he 
owned  three  pens  of  prize  winners,  sold  eggs  in 
hatching  season  at  $3  a  dozen-  Soon  after  the 
season  was  over  he  found  himself  with  fourteen 
dozen  on  hand  and  no  sale.  Sold  them  at  store 
price,  sixteen  cents.  An  envious  neighbor 
found  this  out  bought  the  eggs  and  hatched 
over  100  chickens.  This  story  made  me  think 
there  must  be  some  mode  used  by  fanciers  of 
"doctoring"  their  eggs  (preventing  them  from 
hatching  but  not  spoiling  them  for  eating  pur- 
poses) if  so  I  wanted  to  kdow  it.  As  it  looks 
reasonable  to  me  there  must  be  some  protec- 
tion ? 

The  question  is  a  very  proper  one.  In  the  first 
place  never  sell  your  eggs  at  the  store,  but  ship 
them  away.  The  safest,  best,  and  easiest  mode 
of  preventing  the  hatching  of  eggs  is  to  remove 
the  males  from  the  yards  as  soon  as  you  find  the 
sales  for  pure  breeds  cease.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  do  this  put  the  eggs  in  a  box  which  closes 
tightly,  burn  sulphur  in  the  box,  shut  the  top  of 
the  box,  (an  old  trunk  will  answer),  and  expose 
the  egg  to  the  fumes  of  the  turning  sulphur  for 
twenty  minutes.  Or,  if  convenient,  hold  the 
end  of  each  egg  (either  end)  in  water  that  is 
boiling,  for  one  minute.  If  preferred  a  very 
fine,  siiarp  needle  may  be  passed  through  the 
egg  and  plaster  of  Fa'ris  moistened  and  rubbed 
over  the  puncture.  The  plan  we  would  recom- 
mend, as  fair  to  all.  is  to  remove  the  males,  as 
infertile  eggs  will  keep  three  times  as  long  as 
the  fertile  ones,  and  the  hens  will  lay  as  well  as 
if  the  males  were  present. 


Yalue  of  a  Cheap  Standard. 

The  Bourbons  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  many  sales  that  could  be  made, 
if  standards  of  each  breed  were  sold  at  ten 
cents,  continue  to  sloxoly  sell  the  whole  at  $1.00. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Burleigh,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  writes  as 
follows : 

"I  keep  a  small  flock  of  American  Pominiques, 
on  a  city  lot,  for  diversion  from  my  business, and 
I  take  pride  in  having  them  A  No.  1.  but  do  not 
possess  a  standard,  and  would  therefore  be 
pleased  to  have  you  publish  the  American  Dom- 
inique standard  in  your  paper,  if  consistent.  I, 
for  one,  (and  I  could  name  others  right  here  in 
our  own  city,)  am  in  favor  of  a  cheap  one-breed 
standard,  as  there  are  a  number  who  keep  one, 
perhaps  two,  kinds  of  poultry  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  do,  but  do  not  feel  like  purchasing  a 
complete  standard .  Can't  vou,  Mr.  Editor,  take 
a  vote  through  your  paper,  and  find  how  many 
of  your  subscribers  are  in  favor  of  a  one  breed 
standard  ?" 

A  vote  would  be  unanimously  in  favor  of  one- 
breed  standards.  The  present  standard  on 
Pominiques  is  a  both,  probably  made  by  some 
one  more  accustomed  to  reading  about  them 
than  breeding  them.  A  Dominique  coc.c  should 
weigh  8>£  pounds  and  the  hen  6>£.  They  are 
barred,  like  Plymouth  Rocks,  have  rose  combs, 
yellow  beaks  and  shanks,  bay  eyes  red  face, 
abundant  hackle,  compact  body,  long  sickles 
(the  standard  says  "medium  length,"  no  feathers 
on  legs  or  toes,  or  white  in  earlobes.  No  wry 
tails  or  falling  combs,  nor  red  feathers  (nothing 
in  standards  about  black  or  white  feathers)  in 
any  part  of  the  plumage.  We  cannot  give  the 
language  of  the  standard,  as  it  is  copyrighted, 
but  as  the  breed  cannot  be  copyrighted,  we  give 
the  above  description  of  it. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo  International  Fair,  Sep- 
tember 3-13,  '89.  A.  S.  Stiilman,  Superintendent 
of  Poultry,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Detroit  International  Fair,. 
September  17-27, '89.  A.  S.  Stiilman,  Superin- 
tendent of  Poultry,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Texas  State  Poultry  Show,. 
October  15,  '89.    A.  A.  Pittuck,  Superintendent. 

Providence.  R.  I.,  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, December  2-7,  '89.  R.  G.  Davis,  Sec. 

Peori,  111.,  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  De- 
cember 2-8,  '89.  Geo.  W.  Knusman,  Seeretary.. 

New  Castle,  Pa..  New  Castle  Poultry  Associa?- 
tion,  December  3-7,  '89.  Joe  B.  Hutton,  Sec. 

Jerseyville,  111.,  Jerseyville  Poultry  Club,  De- 
cember 3-10,  '89.   T.  Wedding,  Secretary, 

Joplin,  Mo.,  Southwestern  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, December  5-10,  '89.  Jas.  Leonard,  Sec. 

New  Orleans.  La.,  Southwestern  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  December  7-15,  *89".  W.. 
H.  Croenett,  Secretary,  Sardis,  Miss. 

Rockford,  111.,  Northwestern  Illinois  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  December  9-14,  '89.- 

A.  H.  Currier,  Secretary. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Waltham  Fanciers'  Club,. 
December  10-12,  '89. .  F.  H.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

Palmvra,  111.,  Palmvra  Poultry  Club,  Decem- 
ber 16-2*0,  '89.  J.  W.  Chiles,  Secretary. 

Lynn,  Mass..  Lvnn  Fanciers'  Club,  December- 
17-21,  '89.  C.  E.  Hunt,  Secretary. 

Cardington,  Ohio,  Union  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock: 
Association,  December  17-21, '89.  G.  S.  Singer, 
Secretary. 

Dayton.  Ohio,  Miami  Valley  Poultry  Acsocia 
tion,  December  26, '89,  to  January  1,  '90.  C.  C. 
Davidson,  Secretary. 

Fayette  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  Dec.  31— Jan.  3,.  '90..  S. 

B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

New  Castle.  Ind.,  Blue  River  VaUey  Poultry- 
Association.  December  31.  '89,  to  January  4,  '90.. 
S.  B.  Lane,  Cor.  Sec,  Spiceland,  Ind. 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Johnson  County  Poultry  and'. 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  1-5.  '90.  C- 
Schellentrager,  Secretary,  Glenville,  Ohio.. 

Woburn,  Mass.,  Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry 
Association.  January  7-9,  '90,  F.  W.  Legg,  Sec. 

Putnam.  Conn.,  Quinebaug  Valley  Poultry  As- 
sociation, January  7-10, '90.  John  L.  Sheldon,. 
Cor.  Sec. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Androscoggin  Poultry  and" 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  7-10,  '90.  John. 
F.  Putnam,  Secretary. 

Frederick,  Md.,  Frederick  County  Poultry- 
Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  January  7— 
10,  '90.  Wm.  Crawford  Johnsoti,  M.D-,  Sec. 

Middletown.  Ohio,  Middletown  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  7-11,  '90.  F.  Doty,  Secretary. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Poultry  and. 
Pigeon  Breeders'  Association,  January  7-11,  '90- 
W.  F.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Decatur,  111.,  Macon  Countv  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  8-14,  '90.  R.J.  Simpson,  Secretary.. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Northern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Nathan. 
Morse,  Secretary. 

Winona,  Minn..  Southern  Minnesota  Poultry" 
Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Fred.  Kroeger 
Secretary. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  14-19,  TJ0.  C.  C. 
Schellentrager,  Secretary. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Indiana  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation, January  14-19,  '90.  Major  Griffin,. 
Secretary,  Mauzy,  Ind. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  Fayette  County 
Poultry. Pieeon. and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jan- 
uary 14-20,  '90.  J.  B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

Harlan,  Iowa,  Western  Iowa  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  16-22,  '90.  D.. 
B.  Sheller.  Secretary. 

Venango,  Pa.,  Venango  Poultry  audPet  Stock 
Association,  January  21-24,  '90.  J.  C.  Harris, 
Secretary. 

Boone.  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  21-24,  '90.  J.  H.  Boggs,  Secretary 

Angola. Ind..  Steuben  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  21-27,  "90.  W.  K.  Shefter,  Sec- 
retary. 

Marion.  Ohio,  Marion  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  22-25,  '90.  C.J. 
Nichols.  Secretary. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Eastern  Michigan  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  January  23-29,  '90. 
W.Rumsey.  Secretary. 

Colorado  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,. 
Denver. Col.,  Jan.  27-Feb  1,  '90. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Bav  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  28  to  February  1, '90.  H.  A. 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Northern  Indiana  Poultry 
Association,  January  29  to  February  4,  '90- 
Br-n  F.  Biliter.  Secretary. 

Lincoln.  Neb..  Nebraska  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, February  4-8,  '90.  S.  R.  Megahan,  Sec,- 
retary. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Pocltky 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read. 


A  Live  Papeu.— F  .R.  Ecker.  Lowell.  Mich.— 
"The  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  live  paper,  and  I 
have  taken  it  from  the  first.  I  expect  to  take 
it  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  poultry  business." 

Too  Small— T.  N.  Castles,  Brooklyn,  -N.  Y.— 
'"The  mail  that  fails  to  read  the  advertisements 
acts  foolishly,  for  they  show  how  the  world 
.moves,  but  the  advertiser  that  inserts  his  ad- 
vertisement in  letters  so  small  as  to  require  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass  to  read  them  is  a 
ifpol."- 

Good  Prices.— P.  G.  Neisendorper,  Sioux 
Palls.  Dakota.— "Poultry  raising  is  a  hard  road 
to  travel  when  starting,  but  if  I  can  get  things 
down  well  I  can  make  it  pay,  for  there  is  a  good 
market.  I  sold  chicks  this  spring  for  fifty  cents 
each,  and  others  are  going  fast  now  at  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents,  and  they  do  not  weigh  over 
one  and  one-quarter  pounds." 

Golden  Pheasants.— Belle  Gabriel,  Girard, 
Kansas.— "In  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  concerning  the  Golden 
Pheasant  chickens  I  will  say  that  I  have  them, 
and  prize  them  highly."  [There  are  no  Golden 
Pheasant  chickens.  The  party  asked  for  Golden 
Pheasants  which  is  an  ornamen  al  bird  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  chicken  tribe.— Ed.] 

Howr  to  Feed.— B.  C.  Palmer,  Water  Mills, 
If.  Y. — "In  the  July  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  short 
item  "How-  to  Feed,"  by  F.  A.  Mortimer.  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.  That  item  alone  is  candidly  worth  one 
hundred  times  the  price  of  the  paper  to  any 
practical  pouitryman.  I  have  written  Mr. 
Mortimer,  as  1  ta'ke  special  pleasure  in  writing 
and  thanking  those  who  furnish  such  excellent 
articles." 

A  Brooder  that  Works.— Jacob  Hentz.  3520 
Kensington  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "lam 
trying  to  kill  several  birds  with  one  stone.  I 
stated  in  my  last  article  that  I  would  write  you 
in  reference  to  my  recent  hatch.  1  got  forty-four 
chicks  from  fifty-five  eggs.  I  also  made  one  of 
those  square  tank  brooders,  in  Poultry  Keeper  ■ 
Special,  and  it  is  a  dandy  for  holding  the  heat. 
I  lost  fewer  chicks  with  it  than  from  any  other." 

Laying  the  Egg.  -B.  A.  Fox,  Cramer  Hill, 
N.  J. — "In  answer  to  P.  Reynolds,  Anniston, 
Ala.,  and  for  the  information  of  the  public 
generally,  I  will  say  that,  through  actual  inves- 
tigation at  the  time  a  hen  is  about  to  lay  her 
€gg,  I  have  noticed  that  erery  time  the  egg 
comes  small  end  first,  and  where  an  egg  is  oval, 
or  ahout  the  same  side  at  both  ends,  the  hen 
seems  to  have  difficulty.  She  seems  to  take  a 
jiuieh  longer  time  than  when  the  egg  is  of  a  per- 
fect shape." 

Kept  His  Score  Cards  — M.  J.  Kane.  Lynn, 
Mass. — "I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  the 
triek  the  Fanciers'  Journal,  of  Philadelphia, 
did  to  me.  Last  March  they  wrote  to  me  and 
asked  the  loan  of  my  score  cards.  I  sent  them 
and  they  published  them  in  the  edition  of  March 
12th.  I  Wrote  to  them  for  the  cards  and  received 
no  answer.  Now,  what  kind  of  a  paper  do  you 
call  that.  [There  is  probably  some  mistake",  as 
the  paper  is  reliable.— Ed.] 

Early  Hatching.— P.  H.  Holman.Biddeford, 
Me. — "I  have  a  White  Leghorn  pullet,  hatched 
Feb.  6.  1889,  that  hatched,  July  12th.  five  chicks 
from  seven  eggs,  she  having  stolen  her  nest. 
July  18th,  a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  of  the  same 
age,  hatched  thirteen  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs. 
The  pullets  were  hatched  in  an  incubator,  and 
were  with  a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  of  the  same 
hatch.  They  are  not  pure  bred,  but  have  mixed 
blood  in  them.  How  is  this  for  young  mothers." 

Over  4.000  Eggs  per  Month.— D.  a.  Mount. 
Prince's  Bay.  N.  Y. — "I  have  charge  of  the 
poultry  department  of  an  establishment  here. 
Have  tbout  300  laying  hens,  and  twenty  old 
ducks,  that  have  layed  over  2500  eggs.  I'have 
hatched  and  raised  about  400  ducks.  We  used 
most  of  the  eggs.  Have  averaged  about  4,000 
eggs  per  month  from  the  hens  since  the  first  of 
January,  but  they  have  fallen  off  now  to  about 
100  eggs  per  day.'  I  also  raise  turkeys.  I  use  a 
1,000  egg  incubator,  and  can  grow  ducks  to 
weigh  ten  pounds  per  pair  at  ten  weeks  old, 
dressed  weight.  I  dry-pick  all  kinds  of  poul- 
try." 

Trouble  With  a  Perfect  Hatcher.— H.  P. 
English,  535  W.  James  street,  Lancaster,  Pa.— 
"Noting  the  paragraph  headed  'Trouble  with  a 


Perfect  Hatcher,'  in  the  July  Poultry  Keeper 
I  would  say  that  I  can  sympathize  with  that 
gentleman,  as  I  had  an  800  'Perfect,'  with  which 
1  could  bring  out  very  few  chicks,  and  the  eggs 
that  did  hatch  laid  in  the  same  part -of  the  incu- 
bator every  hatch,  when  I  immediately  went  to 
work  to  find  the  cause,  and  think  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, although  after  applying  the  supposed 
remedy  I  only  made  one  hatch,  which  netted  23 
per  cent,  of  3u6  eggs  in  May  I  also  operated  a 
600  'Success,'  which  I  consider  as  good  a  machine 
as  there  is  made.  Will  run  my  'Perfect'  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  May,  this  fall,  commencing 
about  Sept.  1st." 

Rats  and  Linseed  Meal. — Wm.  Harrison, 
St.  Cloud.  Minn. — "I  noticed  in  your  July  issue 
a  letter  from  E.  Myers,  Erie,  Pa.,  about  rats 
running  all  kind  yf  risks  to  get  at  linseed  meal. 
Now  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  as  1  have  used  linseed 
meal  and  Paris  green  for  over  a  year.  This  is 
the  way  I  use  it.  I  take  and  make  a  frame,  two 
feet  high  and  three  feet  long,  and  cover  it  with 
woven  wire.  The  mesh  is  just  large  enough  to 
allow  a  rat  to  crawl  through  Thenl  place  a  lit- 
tle meal  and  Paris  green  on  the  floor  of  the  trap, 
and  when  he  tastes  it  he  has  enough  to  last  him 
for  a  while.  I  mix  one  teaspoonful  of  Paris 
green  to  a  pint  of  meal." 

Should  Feel  Proud— R.  H  James,  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.— "We  manifest  much  interest  in  read- 
ing your  valuable  publication,  which  comes  to 
our  address  regularly.  The  suggestions  and  in- 
formation one  gets  from  a  single  page,  is  worth 
the  subscription  price  twice  over.  We  have 
found  many  practical-  articles,  by  the  leading 
writers,  from  pens  whom  one  feels  confident  in 
following  out.  We  must  say,  that  we  think  that 
you  ought  to  feel  proud  and  highly  elated  over 
your  valuable  publication.  We  are  making  ar- 
rangements to  start  another  large  farm,  exclu- 
sively for  poultry,  which  we  are  in  hopes  to 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England." 

Lice-Killing  Soap.— C.  L.  Knight,  250  Elm 
street,  Cincinnati,  o. — "I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness a  year,  and  taken  your  valuable  paper  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  will  hot  do  without  it.  I  lost 
a  great  many  chicks  during  the  past  year.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  cause  was  the  con- 
founded lice,  which  killed  eight-tenths  of  mv 
chicks.  I  kept  too  many  on  a  small  space.  I 
have  a  soap,  which  is  made  here,  and  it  will  kill 
every  louse  on  a  chick.  I  wash  them,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  time  and  wash  the  whole  flock.  It 
makes  them  a  little  dumpish  until  they  are  dry, 
but  it  is  death  to  the  lice.  It  does  not  "drive  the 
lice  off  but  kills  them,  and  I  also  kill  the  fleas  on 
my  dog  with  it.  Mr.  Jacobs,  I  have  sent  you  a 
cake  of  the  soap,  and  I  want  you  to  try  it.  Suc- 
cess to  the  Poultry  Keeper". "—[We  tried  the 
soap  by  making  a  tub  of  soap  suds  and  dipping 
the  fowls  and  large  chicks  in  the  suds,  heads 
and  all.  It  kills  all  lice— mites,  head  lice,  and 
all.— Ed.] 

What  Lice  will  do.— C.  A.  Beach,  Scio,  N. 
V. — "I  had  a  brood  of  nine  chicks,  about  two  or 
three  weeks  old.  They  began  to  droop  and  die. 
I  went  for  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"— cost 
twenty-five  cents  but  worth  ten  times  the  price 
—and  it  told  me  to  look  for  lice.  I  found  some, 
and  so  I  took  some  lard,  kerosene,  and  carbolic 
acid,  mixed  it  together,  and  put  a  little  on  the 
chicks.  Still  they  kept  on  dying.  I  went  for  the' 
"Special"  again. and  read  it  'more  thoroughly.  It 
said  look  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  I  looked,  and 
fouud  some  of  the  largest  lice  I  ever  saiv.  stuck 
fast,  and  taking  the  life  out  of  the  poor  chicks. 
I  exterminated  the  varmints,  and  thought  my 
chicks  all  right,  but  found  two  dead  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  another  brood  that  had  no 
lice  on  them.  There  is  more  beginning  to  droop 
in  the  same  way.  Now  will  someone  please  tell 
me  what  is  the  trouble  with  them.  Do  you 
think  the  acid  hurt  them?  I  don't  know  what 
the  roup  is.  but  I  can't  see  any  symptoms  of 
gapes.  I  have  fed  meal,  oats  and  bran,  mixed 
and  also  wheat.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  the 
best  one  I  take,  and  the  "Special"  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  any  one  interested  in  nouh 
try." — [It  is  lice.  Dust  the  chicks  with  insect 
powder.  Use  pure  lard  only  on  the  heads. — 
Ed.] 

Results  or  Lon'G  Experience. — Mrs.  James 
Seybold.  Milligan.  Ind. — "I  will  send  you  a  few- 
lines  which  you  can  use  in  your  paper  if  thev 
are  worth  anything  to  the  readers  of  your  valu- 
able paper.  Having  been  raising  chickens  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  not  having  taken  a 
poultry  paper  until  this  year,  (we  are  taking 
two  now)  what  we  know  about  poultry  has  been 
learned  by  practice  and  close  observation.  We 
have  kept,  hatched,  and  raised  fowls  by  the  old 
natural  way.  Have  raised  fowls  and  eggs  for 
the  market  and  table,  two  or  three  hundred 
fowls  per  year,  and  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  dozen  eggs  for  market  per  year,  be- 
sides what  eggs  we  use  for  the  table  and  setting. 
Keep  from  forty  hens  to  one  hundred,  and  have 
gone  through  about  all  of  the  vps  and  doims 
that  poultry  raisers  ever  experience.  Our  soil 
is  a  wet  clay,  and  a  regular  hot  bed  for  the  gape 
worm,  and  is  also  very  favorable  for  any  disease. 
W>  are  very  much  interested  in  reading  our 
|  poultry  papers.  (  Poultry'  Keeper  and  Bulle- 
tin), and  can  hardly  wait  till  they  arrive  each 
I  month.  Don't  always  agree  with  all  of  the 
I  writers,  but.  think  some  of  them  'hit  the  nail  on 
the  head,  exactly,  Ou#  experience  teaches  us 


I  that  roup  is  not  always  caused  by  a  crack  in  the 
hen  house ;  that  it  is  very  hard  to  cure ;  that 
'mixing  stvff  in  the  feed  will  not  cure  gapes  or 
prevent  them  either ;  and  that  cholera  can  gen- 
erally be  cured,  especially  in  adult  fowls." 
My  Poultry  Yenture.  — W.  E.  Schilling. 
I  Memphis,  Tenn  .—"How,  when  or  where  I  caught 
i  it  I  could  never  determine,  but  in  some  manner 
\  I  got  a  bad  spell  of  the  poulty  fever.  The 
;  different    stages  1  will  report,  as  they  are 
overcome.    The  Beginning. — I  sent  all  over 
the;Vnited  States  (and  Canada)  for  circulars, 
enclosing  stamps  to  those  who  were  too  poor, 
(perhaps  some  who  read  this  will  remember 
beipg  bored  by  me.)   I  then  subscribed  for  all 
the  poultry  papers  (haven't  regretted  it  yet), 
and  ended  by  sending  for  a  few  settings  of 
Golden  Wyandotte  eggs,  the  breed  I  had  fallen 
in  love  with  (mind  you.  from  paper  only,  as  I 
had  never  seen  one.  and  as  far  as  that  goes, 
haven't  yet.  and  from  the  present  outlook  don't 
expect  to,  unless  some  kind  poulterer  will  send 
me  a  real  live  one  and  pay  expressage — don't 
be  bashful.)   Not  being  we"ll  up  in  poultry  lore 
I  bought  two  hens  (I  neglected  to  state  that  I 
bought  fifteen  barn-yard  Plymouth  Rocks),  that 
looked  and  acted  like  they  were  going  to  set, 

but  .    'When  the  eggs  they  did  arrive  the 

hens  refused  to  set.'  Then  I  "read  up  on  'how 
to  preserve  eggs  for  hatching.'  One  "authority 
said  'put  'em  small  end  down:'  another,  of 
equal  celebrity,  said  'big  end  down;'  and  a 
third,  'lay  theni  flat,'  etc.;  and  betwixt  the  lot 
I  got  so  confused  that  I  just  left  them  as  they 
were,  which,  as  it  transpired,  was  as  good 
as  any  other  way.  In  the  meantime  I 
tramped  the  city  and  surrounding  suburbs,  try- 
ing to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  broody  hen.  At 
last  I  bought  one  by  paying  for  eggs  "under  her, 
and  a  fair  price  for  her  henship ;  then  a  kindneigh- 
bor  loaned  me  one,  and  I  felt  that  my  troubles 
were  at  an  end.  But;ah!  'There's  many  a  slip,' 
etc.  The  first;hen  did,  and  is  doing,  excellent ; 
but  the  other  roosted  on  the  eggs  (common)  that 
I  had  placed  under  her,  until  I  became  wearied, 
and  returned' her  to  her  ow  ner.  I  then  started 
out  again  after  broody  hens ;  walked  three 
miles  after  dark  (muddy,  too),  and  got  two 
more.  One  is  doing  w  ell,  the  other  is  a  'rooster' 
(not  a  male  rooster  but  a  female  rooster),  one 
that  roosts  and  setteth  not.  Last  night  I  got  out 
my  blooded  eggs,  intending  to  put  under  hens, 
and  discovered  several  gone.  My  soul  was  at 
once  in  arms.  'Who  has  been  meddling  with 
these  eggs?'  Wife  answers  T  know  not.'  I 
ask  the  cook,  and  lo!  she  has  used  them  to  clear 
coffee  and  make  fritters  (I  thought  those  fritters 
were  exceptionally  fine  at  breakfast).  Oh  shades 

of  ,  well  shade.,  Did  I  swear?  Well  

no  but  .  Kind  friends  was  not  a  little  , 

I'll  call  it  vehemence— excusable  under  such 
circumstances.  This  brings  nie  up  to  date.  I'm 
sorry  it  took  me  so  long  to  tell  it  ('spect  you  are 
toofbut  then  you  can  skip  it,  you  know).  Since 
recording  the  above  the  mischief  has  been 
to  play.  The  two  last-mentioned  hens  devel- 
oped egg-eating  propensities,  and  I  ousted  them 
and  put  the  eggs  under  one  of  my  own  hens, 
that  opportunely  became  broody.  Let  your 
pravers  be  with  me  that  she  "may  remain 
faithful." 

A  Peculiar  Case. 

DR.  W.  R.  SAJiDERS,  CHESTER,  N.  H. 

The  16th  of  July, I  had  a  Brown  Leghorn  chick 
sicken,  and  die.  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  puz- 
zle me.  It  was  about  two  weeks  old,  and  "in  the 
morning  appeared  as  well  and  bright  as  usual; 
at  noon  1  noticed  its  wings  drooped  a  little,  and 
it  seemed  dull  and  stooped,  head  slightly  drawn 
in ;  stood  around  in  a  dazed  sort  of  a  way, 
neither  eating  nor  drinking.  It  had  lio 
diarrhoea.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  so  weak  it  could  hardly  stand.  I  gave  it 
some  aconite,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  it  was  no 
better,  so  I  gave  it  a  few  drops  of  whiskey,  in 
a  little  melted  lard,  but  it  died  shortly  after. 
As  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  diagnosis,  I  decided  to 
hold  an  autopsy,  so  I  opened  its  crop  and  found 
about  ajdozen  maggots,  the  size  of  an  oat,  with 
a  small  pointed  black  head.  The;;iining  mem- 
brane of  the  crop  appeared  natural  in  color, 
and  no  inflamed  spots  presented.  I  was 
in  quite  a  hurry  at  the  time  so  did  not  pursue 
the  examination  further.  Were  the  maggots 
the  cause  of  the  chicks'  death?  I  had  three  die 
the  same  way  in  four  successive  days.  The 
coop  is  clean/and  airy,  and  the  chicks  'have  no 
lice  on  them.  They  are  out  all  day.  running 
around  with  the  hen.  I  do  not  over-feed.  Out 
of  a  flock  of  some  over  one  hundred  I  have  only 
\(,<x  four  from  sickness,  and  all  went  this  same 
way.  There  were  no  ants  in  the  crop,  nothing 
but  a  few  kernels  of  wheat  and  the  maggots.  I 
moved  the  coop  to  another  place  the  day  the 
last  chick  died.  It  has  been  nearly  two  weeks 
since  then,  and  all  have  been  bright  and  smart 
up  to  the  present  time.  I  think  now  that  if  I  had 
opened  the  crops,  and  removed  the  maggots,the 
chicks  might  have  lived.  If  not,  what  would 
have  been  the  remedy? 

[The  maggots  may  have  been  taken  in  the 
food,  as  fowls  will  not  knowingly  swallow  in- 
sects alive,  they  being  killed  in  the  act  of  pick- 
ingthem  up.  Live  creatures  in  the  crop  are 
nearly  always  fatal.— Ed.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tlie  Chemistry  of  Heat  and  Light. 

HENRY  C.  HOCK,  BENSON,  ILL. 

All  combustion  is  the  simple  union  of  oxygen 
with  some  other  element,  especially  carbon  or 
hydrogen.  In  order  to  understand  the  chemis- 
try of  this  operation  a  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  these  elements  is  necessary. 

Oxygen  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas,  heavier 
than  air,  and  is  the  most  important  and  widely 
diffused  of  all  elements.  One-fourth  of  the  air  is 
free,  or  nearly  free,  oxygen.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
water,  one  half  of  the  mineral  world,  three- 
fourths  of  the  animal  world, and  four-fifths  of  the 
vegetable,  or  fully  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
world,  is  combined  oxygen.  Of  all  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  that  which  is  iu  the  air  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

Carbon  is  also  a  very  abundant  and  important 
element.  It  is  found  in  almost  a  free  state  in 
coals,  especially  anthracite.  Combined  with 
other  elements  i't  is  found  in  all  organic  bodies, 
in  petroleum,  bitumen,  in  fact,  in  all  inflamma- 
ble oils.  In  limestone,  chalk,  marble,  etc.  In 
combination  with  oxygen  it  forms  carbonic-acid- 
gas,  upon  which  vegetable  life  directly  depends. 

Hydrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  oderless 
gas,  and  is  the  lightest  known  substance.  It  is 
rarely  found  free  in  nature,  but,  in  combinaton 
with  other  elements,  it  is  almost  everywhere, 
being  found  in  water,  petroleum,  and  in  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

But,  some  of  the  readers  may  say,  we  should 
be  able  to  better  understand  such  philosophical 
"can't,"  if  we  knew  just  what  these  elements 
were,  and  what  they  looked  like,  if  we  could  but 
see  them!  The  two  gases,  in  their  free  state,  are 
invisible.  '  Carbon,  like  all  other  elementary 
substances,  changes  its  forms  and  appearances 
in  its  different  states  and  combinations,  so  as  to 
assume  every  possible  disguise.  Ninety-six  per 
cent,  of  anthracite  coal  is  pure  carbon,  and  over 
ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  diamond  is  pure  car- 
bon, yet  the  one  is  black  and  the  other  trans- 
parent. Wood,  kerosene  oil,  and  bituminous 
coal  are  all  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
And  what  a  vast  difference  in  their  appearances ! 
They  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  case  of  the 
substance  of  water.  In  its  natural  condition  it 
is  a  liquid.  When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  it 
becomes  invisible  steam.  When  heated  in  air  it 
rises  as  visible  vapor  to  form  clouds.  When 
cooled  to  a  certain  degree  it  becomes  hard  and 
solid  ice,  upon  which  we  can  walk.  When  vapor 
is  cooled  it  becomes  rain,  and  when  frozen  it  be- 
comes beautiful  white  snow. 

It  will  be  well  to  Jremember,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  a  thing  is  black  or  white  not  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  substances  that  com- 
pose it,  but  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  particles  are  arranged  so  as  to  absorb  or  re- 
flect the  light.  Thus,  the  particles  of  carbon,  in 
coals  are  arranged  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  look  black,  while  in  the 
diamond  thev  are  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the 
light  to  pass  entirely  through  them,  and  thus 
look  transparent.  In  the  candle  they  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  reflect  the  light  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  look  white. 

Combustion,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  union  of 
oxygen  witn  carbon  or  hydrogen.  Oxygen  has 
two  ways  of  combining  with  thesejjsubstances. 
One  is  quiet  and  slow  and  the  other  is  rapid  and 
violent.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  ah 
mosphere ;  that  is,  when  the  substances,  which 
it  acts  upon,  is  moderatelv  cool,  it  consumes 
them  slowlvBand  gently.  It  eats  into  iron  in 
this  way,  forming  rust.  It  combines  with  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  which  (are  no 
longer  protected  by  the  principles  of  life,  in  the 
process  of  animal  and  vegetable  decay.  If  the 
substances  are  too  cold  or  frozen  this  process 
cannot  take  place.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
preserving  meats  and  vegetables  in  warm 
weather.  Simply  preventing  the  oxygen  from 
combining  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  of 
which  these  substances  are  composed,  by  cool- 
ing or  freezing.  If  now,  however,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  substance— wood  or  coal  for  example 
—is  raised  to  a  great  heat,  for  some  mysterious 
reason  or  other  which  nobody  understands,  the 
oxygen  begins  to  seize  UDon  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, of  which  the  wood  or  coal  is  composed, 
with  great  avidity,  producing  great  heat.  This 
is  the  rapid  or  violent  manner  in  which  the 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  or  hydrogen, 
and  produces  combustion  proper,  which  we  see 
going  on  every  dav  in  our  stoves  and  lamps. 

Oxygen  has  rightly  been  called  the  great  de- 
vourer,  or  the  great  agent  by  means  of  which 
all  the  principal  operations  of  nature,  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  performed .  If  we  were 
to  go  into  a  forest,  in  midsummer,  we  would 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  result 
Of  the  workings  of  oxygen  in  its  slow  and  quiet 
manner.  With  an  active  imagination,  or  eyes 
delicate  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on  there, 
we  should  perceive  in  every  leaf  the  incessant 
movement  of  a  great  force  produced  by  the 
combined  effort  of  the  sun  and  plant  life  em- 
ployed in  separating  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
from  their  combinations  with  oxygen,  in  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  water,  and  in  storingaway 


the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  wood 
or  plant  material  and  sending  the  oxygen  off 
free. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  perceive  on  the 
ground,  an  equally  active  movement,  in  which 
the  oxygen  is  engaged  in  recovering  possession 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  decaying  veg- 
etable and  animal  life,  re-forming  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water. 

In  the  lungs  or  spiracles  of  every  inscct,beast, 
and  bird,  the  oxygen  is  engaged  in  combining 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  waste  tis- 
sues, ever  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
which  again  furnishes  food  and  life  for  vegeta- 
tion, and  so  the  work  goes  on  in  eternal  round. 

Thus  we  see  why  oxygen  was  formerly  called 
"vital  air."  For  the  general  principle  which 
governs  the  great  movement  of  life  and  growth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  death  and  decay  on  the 
other,  which  follow  eacli  other  in  an  endless 
procession  of  nature,  is  that  of  deoxidizing 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  sun  and  plant  life,  and  the  reoxidizing 
them  after  death  by  a  rapid  or  violent  action  in 
combustion,  or  a  slow  and  gentle  one  in  decay. 

Of  course  a  statement  made  in  this  general 
form  gives  only  the  leading  aspects  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  variations  and  exceptions  from 
this  general  statement,  combined  with  the  end- 
less multiplicity  cf  detail  which  result  from  the 
action  and  interaction  of  all  the  forces  involveu, 
make  the  whole  operation  so  complicated  that 
the  human  mind  can  never  hope  to  unravel  all 
its  mysteries.  But  a  knowledge  of  this  general 
idea  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  giving  system 
to  the  thought  of  all  who  are  of  a  scientific  turn 
of  mind,  and  enable  them  the  better  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  individual  facts  which 
may,  from  time  to  time, come  under  their  knowl- 
edge while  engaged  in  the  most  scientific  and 
sublime  of  all  operations  in  the  realm  of  chicken- 
dom — artificial  incubation,  for  the  management 
of  incubators  is  not  a  rude  and  simple  matter, 
but  requires  and  rewards  the  fullest  command 
of  the  knowledge  of  nature's  laws. 

Let  us  now  take  a  short  view  of  combustion 
proper.  When  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
some  hot  summer  day,  did  you  ever  think  why 
it  was  so  much  cooler  here  than  elsewhere  ?  It 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  em- 
ployed in  deoxidizing  carbon  and  hydrogen, and 
storing  them  away  in  the  tree,  instead  of  heat- 
ing the  earth,  which  in  turn  heats  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  In  other  words  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  stored  away  in  a  latent  form  in  the  wood 
of  the  tree.  Again  when  sitting  before  a  bright 
warm  fire,  in  winter,  did  it  ever  occur  to  your 
mind  that  the  heat  given  out  by  the  burning 
wood  was  nothing  but  the  heat  of  the  summer 
sun,  that  the  All-wise  Creator  caused  to  be 
stored  there ;  and  that  you  only  occasioned  its 
release  by  favoring  the  conditions  that  tend  to 
reoxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  that  the 
sun  has  deoxidized.  To  be  sure  wood  is  notour 
only  fuel,  yet  coal  is  only  the  remains  of  vege- 
tation of  the  carboniferous  era,  in  the  earths 
geological  history,  while  petroleum  or  coal  oil  is 
a  product  of  coal,and  natural  gas  is  supposed  to 
be  a  product  of  either  coal  or  petroleum.  Kero- 
sene oil,  or  refined  petroleum,  gives  a  good  ex- 
ample of  combustion  proper,  besides  a  poultry- 
man  has  much  to  do  with  lamps.  Now,  with  a 
lamp  before  us, let  us  take  a  thoroughly  scientific 
examination  of  all  its  parts  and  operations. 

Kerosene  oil  is  a  hydro-carbon  ;  that  is,  it  is 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  wick, 
as  you  all  know,  is  there  simpiy  to  provide  oil 
for  the  flame.  The  oil  rises  in  the  wick  by 
capillary  attraction.  Now  light  your  lamp. 
Here  is  a  match.  Examine  it,  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  made  of  wood  tipped,  very  likely,  with 
phosphorous  and  sulphur.  There  !  the  first  at- 
tempt to  light  the  match  was  futile,  but  what 
caused  the  feebly  luminous  line  of  blue  flame, 
that  marked  the  path  over  which  you 
drew  the  match?  It  was  the  burning 
phosphorous  In  the  tip  of  the  match 
ignited  by  the  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  match  on  the  surface  over  which  it  was 
drawn.  Now  try  again.  This  time  the  heat 
produced  by  the  burning  phosphorous  was  suf- 
ficient to  ignite  the  sulphur,  which  burns  with  a 
bright,  smoky  flame,  giving  off  the  characteris- 
tic sulphurous  fumes.  The  burning  sulphur  in 
turn  ignites  the  wood  of  the  match. 

How  simple  the  philosophy  of  the  construction 
of  the  match.  Phosphorous  is  used  because  it 
burns  at  a  very  low  temperature.  The  very  lit- 
tle heat  produced  by  slight  friction  is  sufficient 
to  ignite  it.  Sulphur  is  used  because  it  also 
burns  at  a  low  temperature,  much  lower  than 
wood,  but  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
phosphorous.  Yet  the  burning  phosphorous 
gives  off  enough  heat  to  ignite  the  sulphur, 
which  in  turn  gives  off  enough  heat  to  ignite  the 
wood. 

How  much  more  simple  and  easy  than  the 
ancient  method  of  rubbing  sticks  of  wood  to- 
gether till  the  heat  produced  by  friction  was 
sufficient  to  ignite  the  wood,  which  burns  only 
when  a  very  high  temperature  is  reached. 

Now  apply  the  burning  match  to  the  wick. 
The  heat  of  the  match  vaporizes  some  of  the  oil 
in  the  wick.  The  gaseous  compound  is  further 
broken  up  by  the  heat  into  their  constituent  ele- 
ments—carbon and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  unites  with  these  elements,  producing 
light  and  heat.  This  hpnt  vaporizes  new  por- 
tions of  oil, which  are  consumed,  giving  off  heat, 


which  vaporizes  more  oil  and  so  the  process 
continues.  What  a  grand,  simple  illustration  of 
perpetual  motion.  For,  burning  as1  we  have 
seen,  is  the  simple  union  of  oxygen  with  other 
elements,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  energetic  mo- 
tion between  atoms  or  a  great  commotion  be- 
tween the  elements  of  the  oil  and  oxygen. 

If  you  examine  the  flame  carefully  you  will 
see  three  distinct  portions  or  zones.  The  lower 
one  is  luminous  near  the  wick,  the  center  lumi- 
nous, and  the  upper  more  luminous.  The  first 
non-luminous  zone  is  caused  by  the  vapor  of  oil 
rising  from  the  wick.  If  you  should  insert  one 
end  of  a  small  bent  glass  tube  into  this  zone 
apparently  nothing  passes  through,  yet  when  a 
lighted  match  is  applied  to  the  outer  end  the 
vapor  burns  with  the  same  characteristic  feature 
as  in  the  flame  proper. 

The  second  zone  is  very  hot  and  luminous. 
Here  the  combustion  is  incomplete.  The  car- 
bonacious  vapor  is  decomposed  into  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  Oxygen  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  yet  not  enough  oxygen  is  present  to 
combine  with  all  the  carbon,  which  becomes 
heated  to  a  white  heat,  giving  out  intense  light. 
The  third  zone  is  the  thin,  scarcely  perceptible, 
non-luminous  mantle  which  surrounds  the 
entire  flame.  Here  the  heated  carbon  particles 
find  plenty  of  oxygen,  and  are  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

Here,  as  in  decay,  the  products  are  the  same. 
The  oxygen  unites  with  the  hydrogen,  forming 
water,  and  in  uniting  with  carbon  it  forms  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  A  simple  test  for  the  water  is 
readily  made  by  holding  a  cool  silver  spoon  over 
the  chimney  of  your  lighted  lamp.  The  spoon 
immediately  becomes  dim,  due  to  the  conden- 
sation of  vapor  on  its  surface.  Did  you  ever, 
when  lighting  a  lamp  in  winter,  notice  how  very 
cloudy  the  chimney  appeared  after  passing  it 
over  the  flame?  This  dimness  remained  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  disappeared,  for  it  was 
caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  from 
the  flame  on  the  cold  glass.  But  when  the  glass 
became  heated  there  was  no  more  cause  for 
condensation  and  the  glass  remained  bright. 

A  thorough  test  for  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  not  so  simple,  and  yet  its  power  to 
extinguish  a  flame  is  often  a  convenient  but  not 
a  definite  means  of  detecting  its  presence. 
Hold  a  lighted  match  over  the  chimney  of  your 
lamp,  and  it  is  immediately  extinguished,  for 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  a  decided  non-supporter  of 
combustion. 

When  a  hydro-carbon  is  burned  the  hydrogen 
oxidizes  first,  and  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
carbon  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
compound,  the  carbon  will  be  heated  to  an  in- 
tensely white  heat,  producing  much  light  and 
if  then  not  sufficient  oxygen  is  present  to  unite 
with  the  carbon  the  carbon  passes  off  in  a  finely 
divided  amorpheous  state,  as  soot  or  lampblack. 
A  lamp  can  thus  be  made  to  smoke  by  turning 
the  wick  up  so  that  it  furnishes  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen faster  than  the  air  furnishes  oxygen  to 
combine  with  them. 

Did  you  ever  notice  what  a  large  amount  of 
carbon  passes  off  in  the  form  of  smoke  when 
you  take  the  chimney  oft  of  a  lighted  lamp. 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  this?  Surely  it  seems 
that  enough  oxygen  comes  to  the  flame  to  com- 
bine with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  air  from  rushing  in 
from  all  directions.  Yet  it  is  not  so.  for  the  only 
use  of  a  chimney  on  a  lamp  is  to  produce  a  draft, 
and  thus  supply  more  oxygen  for  complete  com- 
bustion. It  is'  immaterial  whether  the  air  is 
drawn  in  or  forced  in.  In  a  smelting  furnace 
the  air  is  forced  in  with  a  fan,  while  in  furnaces 
for  boilers  it  is  drawn  in  by  the  draft  pro- 
duced bv  high  chimneys.  In  either  case 
combustion  is  accelerated  by  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  Increase  the  draft  of  your 
lamp  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  chimney 
with  a  tin  tube.  AVell !  Well !  just  see,  the  flame 
becomes  concentrated,  and  its  brightness  de- 
creases. How  is  this  possible,  for  surely  more 
oxygen  is  supplied  than  formerly.  We  have  seen 
that  the  brightness  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is 
caused  by  the  incandescent  particles  of  carbon. 
Now,  if  enough  oxygen  is  supplied  so  as  to  com- 
bine with  the  carbon,  as  soon  as  it  is  separated 
from  the  hydrogen,  there  will  be  very  little  in- 
candescent carbon  and  hence  much  less  light. 
Gasoline  gives  a  very  good  example  of  the  above, 
for  when  burned  in  an  ordinary  condition  it 
gives  a  smoky,  luminous  flame.  But  when  vapor- 
ized, and  thoroughly  combined  with  air,  it  burns 
with  an  intensely  hot  non-luminous,  blue  flame. 
Hence  we  see  that  too  much  oxygen  can  be  sup- 
plied to  gasoline  if  desired  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, while  with  a  lamp  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible, due  to  the  faulty  construction  of  the  burner, 
for  when  we  increased  the  chimney  the  flame 
became  very  irregular  and  fickle,  and  minute 
tongues  of  fire  would  shoot  out  from  all  parts, 
because  the  currents  of  air  that  entered  through 
the  small  openings  in  the  perforated  plate  were 
not  broken  up  and  combined  into  one  large  vol- 
ume of  upward,  rushing  air  that  would  supply 
all  parts  of  the  flame  alike  with  oxygen. 

That  very  property  that  would  so  readily  dis- 
qualifies gasoline  as  an  illuminator  makes  it 
pre-eminentlv  the  cheapest  and  best  liquid  for 
healing  purposes.  This  property  is  sadly  want- 
ing in  our  present  mode  of  using  kerosene  oil 
for  heating  purposes,  for  the  moment  we  attempt 
to  produce  a  non-sluminou,  hot,  blue  flame  the 
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regularity  of  the  flame  is  destroyed. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  of  enlightened 
thought,  of  scientific  researches,  discoveries, 
and  inventions.  Every  branch  of  science  has 
made  marvelous  advancement  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  new  and  wonderful  inventions  and 
discoveries  are  daily  awaiting  patient  investiga- 
tion and  study,  yet  we  poor,  interested  (in  poul- 
try) mortals  are  using  a  lamp  entirely  unfit  for 
heating  purposes,  besides  it  can  be  wonderfully 
improved  as  in  lllumin  itci  If  the  perf -jratijna 
in  the  plate  are  small  the  evaporation  of  oil 
readilv  causes  a  film  to  form  over  them,  which 
will  shut  out  the  supplv  of  oxygen,  and  a  smoky 
flame  will  be  the  result.  If  the  perforations  are 
large  enough  to  successfully  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty the  atmospheric  disturbances  and  currents 
will  cause  the  flame  to  flicker. 

Some  inventive  and  philanthropic  geniouscan 
bestow  an  everlasting  boon  upon  the  poultry 
fraternity  by  inventing  a  good  lamp  for  heating 
purposes. 

Again  some  other  equally  humane  inventor 
can  gain  good  remuneration,  and  the  everlast- 
ing blessings  of  all  users  of  lamps,  by  making  a 
good  burner  that  can  readily  be  cleaned.  For 
the  ordinary  burner  plate,  even  wheu  kept 
tolerably  clean  from  dust,  soot,  and  burnt  wick, 
will  become  clogged  with  a  thin  film  of  oil 
and  dust,  which  is  almost  impossible  to  remove 
because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  plate.  Here  rivets,  braces,  catches, 
and  roughness  of  plate  makes  cleaning  impossi- 
ble. When  I  first  became  interested  in  burners 
I  spent  many  a  weary  hour  in  restoring  some  re- 
fractory old  burner  to  its  former  usefulness  In 
nearly  every  case  I  found  the  cause  of  all  trouble 
in  the"  clogged  perforations  of  the  burner  plate. 

Just  one  more  suggestion,  and  I  will  be  done. 
Turn  the  wick  down  in  your  lamp  till  the  flame 
is  about  one-third  full  size.  Very  likely  you  will 
soon  perceive  a  very  offensive  odor.  No  doubt 
you  are  already  acquainted  with  its  fragrance. 
Scientists  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
this  odor.  Some  say  that  when  a  kerosene  oil 
lamp  is  turned  down  low  it  does  not  develop  a 
high  enough  temperature,  and  energetic  enough 
eombustion  to  insure  the  complete  burning  of 
the  oil,  and  that  some  product  of  imperfect  com- 
bustion escapes  and  causes  the  odor.  Others 
say  that  it  is  due  to  the  vapor  of  oil  that  manages 
to  escape  without  being  consumed.  Which  of 
■these  two  views  are  right  I  know  not,  but  I  do 
know  that  some  lamps  give  off  much  more  than 
others.  Does  it  then  not  seem  reasonable  that 
the  burner  has  much  to  do  with  it?  If  so  can't  a 
third  scientific  and  inventive  genius  construct  a 
burner  that  will  overcome  this  difficulty?  Such 
a  burner  is  needed  by  every  incubator  operator, 
in  the  sickroom,  or  everywhere  that  a  dim 
light  is  required  of  an  ordinary  lamp. 

Kow  be  careful  and  don't  become  shocked, 
and  think  another  fanatic  beast  is  broken  loose 
when  I  tell  you  that  a  lamp,  large  or  small,  in 
an  ordinary  room,  requires  much  more  ventila- 
tion to  keep  the  air  pure  than  an  ordinary  soft 
coal  or  wood  stove.  We  will  see  in  the  next. 

[Though  not  strictly  an  article  for  a  poultry 
paper,  the  above  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
valuable  letters  ever  received  by  us,  and  if 
every  one  of  our  readers  will  begin  and  follow 
It  to  the  end  the  information  therein  will  amply 
reward  them.  It  is  a  whole  book. — Ed.] 
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The  fanciers  of  the  above  named  place  called 
a  meeting  some  time  the  latter  part  of  April  just 
past,  formed  themselves  into  an  organization 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. So  great  was  the  interest  taken  that  a 
show  was  talked  of  at  once,  to  take  place  at  an 
early  date.  This  met  with  some  opposition  at 
first,  as  it  was  generally  considered  that  a  first- 
class  poultry  show  could  only  be  held  in  the 
winter  months.  However,  it  was  talked  over, 
and  the  association  finally  concluded  to  run  the 
risk  and  see  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
holding  a  show  in  the  summer,  and  the  last  week 
in  June  was  the  fixed  time.  Preparations  began 
to  be  made  at  once,  to  hold  one  of  the  largest 
shows  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  we  are 
glad  to  report  that  their  labors  were  not  in  vain. 
Let  me  add  here  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
show,  or  rather  at  the  opening  of  it.  this  associa- 
tion consists  of  125,  working  members,  while  to- 
day it  will  far  out-number  those  figures,  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  poultry 
organizations  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  will,  I  believe,  compare  very  favorably  with 
any  association  East  of  them . 

Hazards  Pavilion,  one  of  the  largest  halls  in 
the  city,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  show,  and  a  grand  place  it  is  for  giving  an 
•entertainment  of  this  kind.  The  hall  is  extra 
large,  and  so  well  ventilated  that  the  stock  fared 
almost  as  well  then  as  though  they  were  at 
home,  and  in  their  yards.  Then  the  building  is 
centrally  located,  with  various  lines  of  street 
cars  passing  it  every  minute,  which  makes  it  all 
the  better  for  the  people  who  wish  to  see  what  is 
called  a  novelty,  or,  in  other  words,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  public  exhibitions  ever  given  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  show  itself 
was  a  grand  success,  and  went  away  beyond  the 


most  sanguine  expectations  of  even  its  mem- 
bers. From  all  over  the  Stale,  birds  were  on  ex- 
hibition which  goes  to  prove  that  their  ow  ners 
are  not  asleep,  neither  have  they  iheir  eyes  shut, 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
them  to  show  to  the  world  just  what  they  have 

I  got  in  the  line  of  thoroughbred  poultry. 
Several    hundred    birds     were    on  exhibl- 

I  tion — we  do  not  know  the  exact  number 
but  there  were  plenty  to  maKe  a  grand  display, 
and  would  no  doubt  go  a  long  ways  towards 
making  some  of  us  Easterners  sick  at  heart.  At 
least  we  would  fear  we  would  be  knocked  out 
on  the  first  round.  The  show  coops  w  ere  all  new 
and  just  out  of  the  shop.  They  were  very  pretty, 

,  all  of  uniform  size,  with  nice  clean  muslin  on  all 
of  them,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  pretty 
coops  go  a  long  way  towards  mating  a  pretty 

|  show.    They  were  several  hundred  in  number, 

I  all  gotten  up  in  the  city,  and  are  now  all  taken 
apart  and  placed  away  for  future  use.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  month  of  June  is  not  the  best 
tune  to  hold  a  show,  not  on  account  of  the  at- 
tendance, but  for  the  birds'  sakes  alone.  Some 
are  in  very  good  feather  while  others  are  not. 
The  birds  could  not  be  scored  on  this  account. 
While  we  believe  the  exhibitors  would  have 
been  much  better  satisfied  if  they  could  have 
had  the  outs  placed  on  their  score  cards.yet  such 
could  not  be  done  and  do  justice  to  some  very 
finely  bred  birds,  as  they  appeared  to  be  the 
deepest  in  moult.  However,  we  had  no  kicking, 
audi  merely  write  this  for  the  benefit  of  ex- 
hibitors who  were  not  at  the  show,  and  may  not 
have  fully  understood  why  their  birds  were  nut 
scored.  The  w  hole  show,"in  the  language  of  the 
able  Secretary,  was  a  "howling  success,"  and 
netted  the  Association  over  $t)uu  in  clear  money. 
This  was  after  paying  hall  rent,  new  coops,  in 
fact  the  many  expenses  there  is  hooked  on  to  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind.  The  attendance,  I  ftel 
safe  in  saying,  was  by  far  the  largest  I  ever  saw 
at  a  poultry  show.  From  early  morning  until 
late  at  night,the  hall  was  crowded  with  visitors, 
not  only  from  the  city  but  from  far  out  in  the 
surrounding  country"as  well.  Extra  street  cars 
had  to  be  put  on  the  lines  in  order  to  accomodate 
the  people  en  route  to  see  the  first  poultry  show- 
ever  held  in  Southern  California.  The  weather 
is  always  delightful  in  that  country,  (summer 
twelve  months  in  the  year.)  so  that,  so  far  as 
meeting  with  success  by  way  of  attendance  is 
concerned,  one  month  is  as  good  as  another,  but 
their  next  show,  which  will  be  a  "whopper,"' 
will  be  held  in  the  winter  months,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  treat  and  abundance  of  pleasure  if 
many  of  our  Eastern  people  could  go . 

STRAY  NOTES. 

Long  live  the  Los  Angeles  Couuty  Poultry  As- 
sociation. 

Nearly  every  thing  was  on  exhibition,  from  a 
pickled  elephant  down  to  a  canary  bird's 
tongue.  This  includes  horned  toads,"gopbers, 
cayotes  and  Pacific  cats. 

The  ostriches  are  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion. They  are  a  great  curiosity,  even  to  many 
people  in  that  county.  We  only  wish  some 
could  be  placed  on  exhibition  throughout  the 
East.  It  would  in  all  probability  help  swell  the 
door  receipts. 

The  pigeons'  display  w  as  not  as  large  as  hoped 
for.  although  there  were  quite  a  number  on  ex- 
hibition, and  some  very  good  ones,  so  the  judge 
told  us.  Our  pigeon  knowledge  is  very  limited. 

The  show  was"  well  advertised  in  both  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  also  the  town,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  was  well  billed.  In  fact  w  e  never 
saw  as  much  printer's  ink  used  in  connection 
with  a  show  before,  but  it  pays,  you  bet,  and 
pays  well. 

The  President,  James  T.  Brown,  or  "Chicken"' 
Brown,  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known,  has 
proved  to  be  the  right  man  and  in  the  right 
place.  In  order  to  show  the  readers  just  the 
sort  of  a  chicken  man  this  man  Brown  is,  w  e 
clip  the  following  from  the  Los  Angeles  Tribwie. 
of  June  27th,  '89:  "The  ordinance  directed 
against  poultry-growing  within  the  city  limits 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  that  friend  of  the 
fowls.  Councilman  Brown,  and  the  same  was  de- 
feated. The  excellent  poultry  exhibit  now  in 
progress  was  possibly  instrumental  in  the  death 
of  the  measure."  By  this  ordinance  it  meant 
that  the  poor  laborer,  who  kept  a  few  fowls  for 
pleasure,  as  well  as  having  a  few  boiled  eggs 
placed  in  his  dinner  pail,  with  but  very  little 
cost,  must  be  compelled  to  do  without  or  buy, 
whether  he  felt  himself  able  or  not.  Then, 
again,  it  meant  that  the  poor  widow,  who  has  a 
family  of  children  depending  on  her,  would  be 
compelled  to  give  up  the  few  fow  ls  she  kept  that 
laved  the  eggs  that  those  poor  children  took 
such  great  delight  in  eating  for  their  breakfast. 
It  not  only  meant  those,  but  thousands  of  other 
things  for' which  eggs  are  used,  without  saying  one 
word  about  the  eating  of  chickens  themselves. 

Mr.  Brown,  w  ith  his  great  eye  to  business,  no- 
ticed these  things  at  once :  and  it  is  said  by 
those  who  ought  to  know,  that  he  became  sorest- 
less  in  his  cushioned  chair  in  the  council  cham- 
ber, while  the  ordinance  was  being  read,  that 
many  of  jhis  brethren  thought  he  was  sitting 
on  tacks:  that  he  at  once  arose  and  came  down 
on  it  so  heavily  that  even  the  man  who  tried  to 
railroad  it  through  voted  against  it.  What  the 
country  wants  is  more  "Chicken  Browns,"  and 
there  appears  to  be  quite  a  number  of  them  in  the 
countv  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  first  vice-pres- 
ident, C.  B.  Kellev,  formerly  a  great  sheep  man 


of  Texas,  now  one  of  Colorado's  cattle  kings, 
is  a  gieat  admirer  of  the  feathered  tribe,  w  orked 
like  a  beaver,  and,  in  fact,  it  looked  strange  to 
me  to  see  a  man  so  well  fixed  with  this  world's 
goods,  bother  himself  with  chickens ;  but  he 
assured  me  that  chickens  w  as  one  of  his  main 
holds,  and  he  derived  as  much  pleasure  among 
them  as  from  anything  he  could  go  at.  He  is 
well  booked,  having  visited  Hammonton,  and 
many  of  the  thoroughbred  brteding  farms 
throughout  the  east. 

Then  w  e  come  to  Mr.  W.  Xelson,  the  Dutch- 
man, not  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  however, 
but  one  of  the  right  stripe.  And  when  he  uttered 
the  expression  in  the  meeting,  one  evening  be- 
fore the  show  opened,  that  if  there  was  any 
going  down  into  the  pockets  to  help  make  up 
any  deficiency.  "lam  with  you."  This  proved 
ai  once  he  was  a  stayer,  aud'such  he  really  is. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Clapp,  another  vice-president,  and 
the  able  contributor  to  the  California  Cackler, 
was  there  every  day,  hard  at  work  with  his 
lead  pencil,  taking  notes,  while  some  of  theiboys 
actually  declared  that  if  the  show  had  lasted 
one  week  lonter,  lead  pencils  would  have  ad- 
vanced fully  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  We 
shall  expect  to  read  a  very  elaborate  account  of 
the  show  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clapp,  as  he  is 
an  able  writer,  close  observer,  and  a  jolly  good 
fellow. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson,  formerly  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  great  bean  eater,  did  his  share  of  the  good 
work  A\hile  Mr.  W.  is  particularly  fond  of 
beans  by  nature,  he  is  as  fond  of  poultry  also, 
and  says  that  any  man  w  ho  likes  them  any  better 
than  he  has  got  to  eat  them.  Wilson  vou  are 
all  right,  and  we  will  let  you  go  right  in  without 
a  ticket  and  we  will  not  even  ask  you  to  show 
your  pass. 

Mr.  A.  Stout  formerly  one  of  Michigan's  best 
lawyers,  and  a  Houdan  man  through  and 
through,  we  are  indebted  to  for  quite  a 
number  of  carriage  rides  while  w  e  were  in  the 
city.  Mr.  S.  is  very  enthusiastic  over  poultry, 
and  we  predict  tliat  before  many  years  roll 
around  he  will  be  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
poultry  ranches  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Secretary.  John  D.  Mercer,  is  a  whole 
team  within  himself,  and  a  greater  lover  of 
chickens  than  he  would  be  haul  to  find.  John 
has  now  got  himself  a  ranch,  a  lovely  place  for 
poultry,  and  all  he  needs  now  is  a  wife  to  keep 
house  "for  him.  and  he  will  soon  make  his  mark 
in  ehickendom.  The  writer  was  with  John 
every  day  while  in  California,  and  can  recom- 
mend him  as  a  good  man,  and  w  e  believe  he 
would  make  a  very  good  husband,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  will  say  that  his  address  is  12  W.  First 
street. 

The  Superintendent.  Mr.  W.  W.  H.  Jones,  ah 
there.  Jones  don't  pay  the  freight,  but  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  ,  w  ell  it  is  said  tliat  no  organi- 
zation is  completed  without  a  ladies'  man  in  it, 
and  this  they  put  on  to  Jones,  and  since  he  is 
the  only  man  that  has  been  so  fortunate  in 
securing  the  lady  members,  w  e  guess  the  title 
justly  belongs  to  him.  We  don't  envy  Jones  his 
position,  but  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  ever  go 
there  to  another  show  we  would  like  him  tore- 
sign  his  office  in  our  favor  for  a  little  while  at 
least.    \\  hat  sav  you,  Jones. 

Messrs.  B.  H.  Shaw,  C.  T.  Paul.  C.  W.  Collins, 
and  a  host  of  others :  in  fact,  all  the  members  we 
w  ould  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  them  in  this 
article  if  space  would  permit.  However  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  a  fairer,  or  more  jolly  lot 
of  fanciers  it  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet.  The  only  thing  that  worries  me  is  that 
yon  are  all  so  far  away  that  I  can't  meet  with 
Vou  oftener. 

Editor  Jacobs  is  so  well-know  n  out  there  that 
one  would  think,  to  hear  them  talk,  thatyou  had 
been  an  old  forty-niner,  and  lived  there  "all  this 
time.  In  fact,  "they  say  they  have  heard  and 
read  so  much  of  Jacobs  that  they  are  now  over- 
anxious to  meet  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  there  will  be'  a  gilt-edged  invitation  sent  to 
you  to  attend  the  next  show  that  will  even  sup- 
prise  an  old  Hammontonite.  I  find  the  Poultry 
Keeper  has  a  powerful  circulation  out  there, 
and  any  man  that  could  go  so  far  as  to  say  any- 
thing against  Jacobs  or  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
had  better  send  w  ord  to  his  w  ife  that  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  he  w  ill  ever  see  her  again. 

It  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Cummings.  late  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poultry  Journal.  Although  he 
had  only  succeeded  in  getting  out  two  issues  of 
the  Journal  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  still  it 
bid  fair  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  breeders  of 
that  county,  and  the  Association  pronounced  it  as 
its  official  organ  from  the  start,  notwithstanding 
there  was  a  much  older  paper  published  in  the 
same  city.  Air.  C.  was  a  hard  worker,  and  it 
appears  that  he  over-exerted  himself  making 
preparations  and  hard  work  during  the  show . 
He  told  the  writer,  several  days  before  his  death, 
that  he  was  not  feeling  as  well  as  usual,  but  no 
one  thought  for  a  moment  that  there  was  any- 
thing serious;  and  when  the  announcement 
came  of  his  death,  it  cast  a  gloom  over  the  en- 
tire association.  He  was  carried  off  with  heart 
disease.  We  extend  to  his  family  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  trouble. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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Hatching  Under  Difficulties. 

■  WALTER  A.  MESTREZET,  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

I  set  two  hens  recently  and  put  nine  Lang- 
shan  eggs  under  each  at  the  same  time.  When 
I  went  to  clean  the  house  at  5:30  o'clock  yester- 

.  day  morning,  imagine  my  chagrin  to  find  one 
sitting  hatching,  and  both  hens  on  that  nest. 
In  the  other  nest  the  eggs  were  cold,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  hen  had  not  been  on  her  nest  since  the 
evening  before.  The  shells  were  broken  and 
ready  to  hatch.  Being  in  a  hurry,  I  did  not 

•  throw  the  eggs  out  but  chucked  that  hen  on  her 
nest  with  a  jam  that  she  will  probably  remem- 

>ber,and  left  her  there  till  this  morning,  when  to 
my  surprise  I  saw  a  chick  looking  out  from  un- 
der her  wing.  I  did  not  disturb  her  until  noon. 
I  took  her  off,  and  found  eight  lively  chicks  and 

-one  infertile  egg.  Was  it  not  remarkable  under 
the  circumstances?  Last  July,  Jerry  Joseph, 
proprietor  of  the  Morgantown  mills,  had  a  hen 

.  steal  her  nest,  and  set  two  weeks,  when  our 
flood  came,  and  the  eggs  were  under  water  for 
an  hour,  when  they  were  fished  out  by  Charles 
Maderin,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Joseph,  and  put  under 

.  another  hen.  In  due  time,  from  twelve  eggs, 
nine  good  chicks  were  hatched.  Would  you 
have  expected  them  to  hatch?  I  have  just  or- 
dered some  White  Langshan  eggs  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer, and  will  soon  get  some  black  cockerels  of 
him.  Mr.  Mortimer's  good  name  is  his  best  ad- 
vertisement.   I  have  been  making  a  study  of 

.  artificial  incubation  for  some  time,  and  must 
have  an  incubator  and  brooder  to  prac- 
tice with  soon.  Enclosed  find  fifty  cents, 
for  which  please  send  your  book  on  Artificial 

^Incubation,  and  containing  cut  of  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator.  Will  run  incubator  and 
brooder  with  natural  gas.  It  will  be  no  trouble 
to  keep  them  at  the  proper  temperature.  How- 
ever I  shall  experiment  for  two  or  three  months 
before  filling  the  machine,  as  I  shall  probably 
spoil  some  eggs.  Am  making  a  new  poultry 
house.  Each  room  will  have  double  yards,  and 
be  warmed  with  a  hot  water  pipe.  The  house  I 
am  now  using  will  be  for  chick  sonly.and  warmed 
with  natural  gas.  My  incubator  and  brooder 
room  will  be  warmed  with  hot  water,  and  be 
partly  under  ground.  I  am  now  feeding  my 
laying  hens  cut  grass  and  clover,  seasoned  and 
mixed  with  ground  grain,  night  and  morning" 
At  noon  I  throw  a  little  small  grain  in  to  keep 
them  at  work.  Have  over  100  young  Langshans, 
and  they  are  beauties.  Have  not  had  a  single 
sick  chick.  A  friend  of  mine  recently  bought 
thirteen  Black  Leghorn  eggs,  from  a  poultry 
breeder,  and  paid  $2  for  them.  From  said  eggs 
three  chicks  were  hatched— two  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  one  mongrel.  A  breeder  that  sends 
out  such  eggs  will  soon  own  the  earth— six  feet 
of  it  at  least. 


The  "Boss"  Chicken  Coop. 

W.  A.  PIER,  MIDDLEFIELD,  N.  T. 

As  you  are  always  inviting  your  readers  to 
give  their  experience,  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  a  description  of  my  way  of  making  coops 
when  chicks  are  raised  by  the  "old  hen  process." 
I  take  sugar  barrels,  and  hollowing  out  a  place 
for  the  barrel  to  lie  in,  thus  sink  the  barrel  on 
its  side,  four  inches  below  the  surface.  Throw 
the  dirt  that  has  been  removed  into  the  barrel, 
and  enough  more  dry  dirt  to  make  the  barrel  at 
least  one-fourth  full.  This  will  make  a  level  dirt 
-floor,  and  give  a  great  deal  larger  space  to  biddy 
and  the  chicks.  For  slats  I  use  lath,  cut  in  two, 
one  end  of  each  piece  sharpened  and  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  the  other  end  nailed  to  the 
edge  of  the  barrel.  Place  the  next  coop  far 
enough  from  the  first  to  leave  a  space  of,  at 
least,  two  feet  between  the  barrels,  and  the  next 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  second.  After 
placing  two  or  three  in  a  line,  cover  with  three 
boards,  placing  the  two  outside  boards  on  first, 
and  the  middle  one  on  last,  and  over  the  crack 
between  the  other  two.  These  will  keep  the 
coops  dry  and  the  space  between  the  coops  will 
make  a  shade  for  the  chicks.  The  dirt  floor 
makes  a  dust  bath,  and  keeps  the  coop  from  be- 
coming foul.  It  can  be  easily  removed,  and 
fresh  dirt  put  in,  and,  being  in,  the  barrel  always 
keeps  dry,  no  matter  how  much  rain.  This  I 
consider  one  of  the  principal  advantages.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  so  far,  we  have  had  a 
very  great  amount  of  rain,  and  the  ground  was 
soaked  most  of  the  time,  yeti;have  lost  no  chicks 
in  these  coops.  The  sugar  barrels  cost  ten  cents 
each  here,  being  cheaper  and  better  than  flour 
barrels,  as  they  are  larger.  By  covering  with 
the  boards  they  are  kept  from  :the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  will  last  easily  two  seasons, 
when  they  may  be  used  for  droppings.  I  have 
"White  Wyandottes,  eight  weeks  old,  weighing 
one  and  a' half  pounds,  and  they  were  raised  in 
these  coops.  No  intention  of  a  free  "ad.,"  as  I 
was  about  to  say  that  the  two-line  "ad."  put  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  sold  me  six  settings.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  I  am  an  "obscure  breeder," 
and  never  had  been  heard  of  before,  I  was  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied.  Although  this  is  getting, 
long  enough  for  the  waste-basket,  I  wish  to  ex 
press  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  have  read  seven  poultry  papers  this 
season,  but  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  my  choice 
always,  because  I  know  that  when  I  take  it  up 
I  shall  find  something  about  poultry,  and.not  all 


quack  medicine  ads.  and  windy  free  ads.  You 
may  put  me  down  for  a  life  subscriber.  I  shall 
send  you  another  ad.  in  the  fall,  and  hope  to 
be  "big  gun"  enough  next  year  to  send  a  yearly 
ad. 

[We  received  a  drawing  of  this  excellentcoop, 
and  it  will  be  made  for  a  future  issue.  The 
above  description  is  so  plain  that  any  one  can 
understand  it.  If  you  want  cheap,  dry,  excel- 
lent coops  for  chicks,  the  above  shows  how  to 
make  them.  It  is  an  excellent  plan.— Ed.] 

What  Ails  the  Chicks. 

D.  ED  SON  SMITH,  SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 

Your  happy  faculty  of  getting  so  many  poultry 
raisers  to  write  out  their  experience  is  one  se- 
cret of  the  deserved  popularity  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Facts,  not  theories,  is  what  attracts 
the  practical  poultry  raiser.  I  have  been  rais- 
ing chicks,  in  a  small  way,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, tor  seven  years  past.  Four  years  using 
incubators  and  brooders,  and  my  success  in 
raising  chicks  with  a  brooder  has  been  quite, 
satisfactory  till  now.  I  have  always  been  told 
that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  chicks  here  dur- 
ing June,  July  and  August;  so  I  never  tried  to 
combat  the  universal  verdict  till  this  season. 
Now  I  am  "getting  left."  But  I  still  argue  that 
there  is  a  cause  for  the  usually  great  mortality 
of  chicks  during  these  months ;  and  the  cause 
can  be  discovered  and  remedied.  And  I  want 
you  and  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  to 
help  me  solve  the  problem.  The  general  expe- 
rience here  is  that  chicks  hatched  in  these 
months,  under  all  kinds  of  treatment  and  feed 
yet  tried,  will,  after  about  four  days  old,  begin 
to  droop  their  wings  and  heads,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  drop  over  and  slowly  expire.  If  caught  in 
the  first  symptoms  of  drooping  they  will  be 
found  to  have  an  accumulation  of  droppings 
over  the  vent,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger,  the 
outside  dried  in  a  crust,  and  the  inside  soft  and 
sticky,  showing  a  laxative  state  of  the  system. 
No  kind  of  food  seems  to  prevent  this.  My  fa- 
vorite food  is  cracked  whole  wheat,  dry  with 
all  the  fresh  water  they  want.  About  100  chicks 
were  put  into  a  brooder  in  June,  and  all;  have 
died  but  about  ten:  twenty-five  were  put  in  a 
brooder  ten  days  ago,  and  from  one  to  three 
died  every  day.  I  have  five  different.styles  of 
brooders,  and  am  fairly  intelligent,  but  as  yet  I 
fail  to  "catch  on"  to  the  cause.  An  old  hen 
stole  her  nest  in  the  raspberries,  and  came  off 
with  eleven  chicks  about  a  month  ago,  and  I 
put  the  100  into  the.  brooder.  I  have  never  given 
them  the  least  care  nor  feed.  They  keep  away 
from  the  house,  among  the  trees  and  berry 
bushes,  and  have  to  "rustle"  for  a  living.  Nine 
of  them  are  still  living  and  growing  rapidly. 
They  are  as  lively  as  quails,  and  show  "narry 
droop."  We  have  cool  nights  and  warm  days, 
the  mercury  sometimes  reaching  90°  in  the 
shade,  but  hot  often.  I  naturally  urged  that 
the  chicks  should  be  kept  warm  at  night,  dry  at 
all  times,  have  cool  runs  in  the  day  time,  plenty 
of  fresh  water  and  solid  food,  with  a  proper 
amount  of  meat.  I  can  successfully  raise  chicks 
here  in  a  brooder  in  the  winter,  during  our  cold 
and  rainy  weather.  Who  will  tell  me  how  to  do 
it  during  our  summer  months,  when  the  weather 
appears  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  condition? 

[We  know  of  but  two  probable  causes— the  big 
lice  on  the  heads  and  necks,  or  under  the  wings, 
or  lack  of  warmth  on  cool  nights.  The  feeding 
of  the  parent  stock  on  grain,  during  summer, 
sometimes  weakens  the  chicks  also.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  have  our  readers  give  their  opin- 
ions.—Ed.] 


Sending  Out  Inferior  Birds. 

H.  S.  LATTIG,  ANITA,  IOWA. 

I  have  some  very  fine  fowls,  and  this  spring 
several  sickened  and  died.  I  thought  at  first  it 
was  cholera,  as  I  had  no  losses  before  from  the 
same  symptoms.  I  made  an  examination  of 
those  that  died,  and  found  the  upper  part  of  the 
heart  full  of  blood  and  somewhat  distended. 
The  lower  part  had  but  a  drop  or  two.  The  liver 
was  a  little  spotted  in  one.  and  the  gall  bag  was 
full  to  overflowing,  in  all.  Crop  was  partly  filled ; 
droppings  were  light  yellow  and  watery-  All  of 
them  were  fat,  and  their  combs  were  of  a  dark 
red  color.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion :  The 
hens  died  of  heart  clot,  or  thickening  of  the 
blood .  They  had  been  fed  on  food  that  was  too 
fattening,  causing  the  blood  to  become  too  rich 
and  sluggish.  Indigestion  and  death  followed. 
Later  in  the  season  I  had  several  other  cases. 
Gave  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  piece  as  large  as 
a  small  hazelnut,  dissolved  in  water.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  comb  was  of  a  normal  color.  I 
fed  soft  food,  with  a  few  drops  of  laud- 
anum, twice  a  day,  and  did  not  lose  one  since. 
I  have  had  many  pleasant  dealings  with  poul- 
try men,  and  find  them  generally  good,  honest 
men ;  but  this  season  I  was  taken  in  by  a  man  who 
sends  out  hundreds  of  testimonials  of  the  satis- 
factory way  he  does  business.  I  sent,  as  I  sup- 
posed to  headquarters,  for  information  and 
prices.  An  answer  came  very  promptly.  As  it 


was  getting  late  in  the  season  I  did  not  send  for 
minute  description  of  stock.  Here  is  part  of  his 
prices:  "Largest,  finest  marked,  is  styled  at  $3 
each.  Cockerel  and  three  good,  heavy  pullets, 
$10,"  etc.  "Here  are  some  genuine  bargains, 
for  I  usually  sell  my  best  birds  at  $5  each,  and 
will  guarantee  every  one  of  them  to  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction .  They  were  raised  in  the 
meadows,  and  have  come  up  big,  heavy,  stocky, 
vigorous  fowls."  Now,  could  any  one  ask  for 
more  than  he  has  offered  at  the  price.  I  sent 
him  $15,  for  which  I  wasted  one  setting  of  two- 
dollar  eggs,  balance  to  be  for  birds  of  standard 
weight  or  over  (standard  weight  is  5%  lbs.  for 
pullets;  cockerels,  7  lbs).  After  waiting  two 
weeks  I  received  a  coop  containing  three  birds, 
total  weight  only  10%,  and  they  weigh  no  more 
to-day.  I  have  "written  him  three  letters  but 
received  no  answer.  He  not  as  much  as  sent 
me  a  bill  of  the  birds.  At  highest  quotations  he 
owes  me  $4.  He  has  my  money  and  I  have  his 
fifteen-cent  birds.  This  party  has  not  done  the 
fair  thing  by  other  parties  in  this  state.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  publish  his  name  I  will 
give  it: — Geo.  A.  Preston,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
I  am  not  a  fancier,  for  the  money  there  is  in  it, 
but  I  love  to  see  fine  birds.  They  cost  no  more 
to  feed,  and  are  excellent  layers.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  read  with  much  pleasure  and  profit. 
May  it  always  be  successful. 

[The  above  was  written  in  pencil,  which  does 
not  allow  us  to  avoid  any  errors  it  may  contain, 
the  party  accused,  in  the  letter  above,  of  having 
sent  inferior  birds,  is  one  against  whom  many 
complaints  have  been  made.— Ed.] 


Operating  a  "Perfect"  Hatcher. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  PRINCES  BAY,  NEW  YORK. 

I  see  by  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  one  of 
your  correspondents  has  trouble  with  the  Per- 
fact  Hatcher,  and  I  will  give  some  of  my  ex- 
perience, I  have  been  using  a  1008  egg  size  for 
the  past  five  years.  The  first  year  I  run  it 
strictly  according  to  directions,  and  sometimes 
would  get  a  good  hatch,  and  more  times  very 
poor  ones.  The  second  year  I  put  it  in  a  very 
dry  cellar,  and  experimented  a  good  deal  with 
it,  and  found  out  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  best 
way  to  run  it  (or  at  least  it  suits  me  best)  is  to 
use  only  one  tier  of  drawers,  and  keep  the  heat 
as  near  103  as  possible  the  entire  time.  Do  not 
give  any  moisture  the  first  ten  day's  or  two 
weeks,  then  fill  half  of  the  water  pans,  and  at 
the  eighteenth  day  fill  the  remainder,  and  by 
this  method  I  get  very  good  hatches,  and  als<t 
bring  out  healthy  chicks  that  thrive  and  do  well. 
My  hatches  average  from  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  fertile  eggs,  and  after  they  ars, 
hatched  I  put  them  in  a  Pineland  Brooder  (out- 
door), which  I  have  used  two  seasons,  and  like 
it  very  well.  I  usually  raise  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  chicks  hatched,  and  about 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  ducks— Pekins.  As 
regards  hatching  think  it  best  to  put  what  eggs 
I  wanted  to  hatch  all  in  at  one  time,  and  not  put 
in  any  more  until  they  are  out,  although  in 
hatching  ducks  I  generally  use  a  certain 
quantity  of  eggs  every  two  weeks,  so  I  won't 
have  to  keep  the  eggs  so  long.  Am  running  the 
machine  now  in  a  dry  room,  and  duck  eggs 
hatch  better  in  a  cellar  but  not  as  much  differ- 
ence here  as  in  a  dry  climate.  Here  it  is  very 
damp  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  being  so  close  to 
the  water. 


A  Point  on  Yentilation, 

F.  BAUSE,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Having  received  some  inquiries  concerning  the 
changes  made  in  my  incubator.  I  will  answer 
through  our  excellent  Poultry  Keeper.  I  do 
not  follow  directions,  as  I  once  did.  On  the 
margin  of  the  sheet  is  written  "Keep  the  bottom 
ventilator  closed."  I  have  the  same  idea  con- 
cerning the  top  ventilator.  There  are  two  flues 
through  the  water  tank,  for  top  ventilation. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  top  ventilation,  either 
for  an  incubator  or  fowl  house,  so  I  removed  the 
valves,  and  inserted  half-inch  lead  pipe,  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  up  through  the 
flues,  bending  the  pipe  so  as  to  go  between  the 
egg  trays  The  flues  are  closed  around  this  pipe. 
The  same  size  pipe  is  placed  against  the  hot 
water  pipes  below,  bent  down  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  machine,  and  connected  with  1%  inch 
pipe  running  to  the  outside  ot  the  building,  thus 
drawing  the  pure  air,  warm,  into  the  machine 
bv  the  suction  of  heat,  and  out  again  by  greater 
heat  at  the  top.  This  is  an  even  ventilation, 
and  about  the  same  through  the  hatch  The  air 
is  warm  as  it  enters  the  machine,  and  does  not 
carry  much  moisture  with  it,  as  the  moisture  is 
not  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  I  used  only 
about  one  fifth  the  water  surface  as  formerly. 
The  lamps  are  regulated  the  same  as  before.  I 
found *  that  J  was  the  regulator  and  now  can 
regulate,  if  anything,  easier  than  before  the 
change.  This  is  my  way  of  hatching,  and  I  have 
better  success  than  with  top  ventilation. 

Stamps,  or  anything  that  will  be  taken  as 
money,  received  for  subscriptions. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (f7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultrv  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respeetrullv  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    W  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Pabkesbuhg,  Chester  Co.',  Pa, 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poulthy  keeper  Compant, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


Fifty  cents  is  not  much,  but  it  gets  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  one  year. 

We  send  you  two  papers  for  60  cents— the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmer's  Magazine. 

"Three  dollars  a  day  from  150  hens"  is  the 
subject  of  our  main  article  this  month.  Read  it. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Johnson  is  now  running  a  mammoth 
establishment  at  Brunswick,  Ga.  The  South  is 
pushing  ahead. 


Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J,,  will  have  a  large 
poultry  display,  September  21st.  Address  V.  P. 
Hoffman,  Secretary. 

Bear  in  mind  our  editor  lives  at  Hammonton. 
N.  J.,  and  does  not  receive  subscriptions.  Send 
them  to  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

Al-ways  give  your  name,  post-office,  county 
and  state.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only 
if  you  expect  an  article  to  be  published. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  will'be  held  at  Peoria, 
Sept.  23d-27th.  A  liberal  premium  list  is  offered. 
Birds— 1st  prize  $3  per  pair.  2d  $2  per  pair. 

We  keep  standards  on  hand  for  sale — price 
$1.00.  Also  Rankin's  Book  on  Ducks,  price  50 
cents.  We  sell  nearly  all  the  poultry  books. 

The  Fanciers  Journal,  Philadelphia,  will  be 
a  weekly.  If  the  weekly  turns  out  to  be  as  good 
as  the  semi-monthly,  it  will  go  right  along  to  the 
front. 


The  Practical  Poultryman,  Whitney's  Point, 
New  York,  is  an  excellent  poultry  journal,  brim 
full,  and  edited  by  a  practical  breeder.  Send  for 
sample  copy. 

Our  club  of  this  paper  and  the  Poultry  Bulle- 
tin, for  80  cents  (both  together)  is  appreciated. 
It  takes  right  along.  You  can  get  a  sample  of 
the  Bulletin,  which  is  published  at  New  York 
City. 

1  New  Orleans  will  have  a  grand  show, Decem- 
ber 9th  to  16th.  It  is  just  the  place  for  a  show, 
being  the  metropolis  of  the  South.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Shaw,  Box  1658,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  • 

We  still  keep  books  open  for  those  desiring 
experienced  managers,  and  we  also  endeavor  to 
bring  the  experienced  men  to  the  notice  of  those 
desiring  them.  Address  the  editor,  at  Hammon- 
ton, N.  J. 

A  F.  Cooper,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  who  has  just 
returned  from  California,  says— "Everybody 
takes  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  that  state." 
Cooper  was  astonished— but  we  are  not;  we 
knew  it  before. 


The  Chicago  Show  closes  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber (from  Nov.  12th  to  21st)  and  the  Rock  Island 
Show  will  begin  November  24th  or  26th.  You 
"take  in"  the  two  shows  together.  Rock  Is- 
land expects  1000  entries. 

Somebody  should  get  out  a  very  cheap  attach- 
ment for  a  fence,  to  prevent  fowls  flying  over. 
Something  made  of  wire,  that  can  be  put  on  or 
off  easily,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  We 
believe  it  would  sell  well. 

Riches,  of  the  Poultry  Record,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  getting  up  a  special  number,  in  which  he  says 
he  will  '•turn  on  the  light  in  a  big  blaze."  He 
has  been  getting  piles  of  evidence,  and  some- 
body will  have  to  jump  off  the  roost. 


Everybody's  cat  kills  chicks  but  yours,  and 
each  individual  has  a  cat  that  eats,  sleeps,  and 
drinks  with  the  chicks.  She  is  such  a  nice  cat. 
But  she  eats  chicks  all  the  same,  especially  at 
night.  She  knows  all  the  "tricks  of  the  trade." 


When  the  manhood  of  the  American  breeder 
crops  out  he  will  refuse  to  petition  a  monopolis- 
tic trust  express  company,  and  take  his  chances 
with  the  government  and  its  parcels  post.  The 
old  Bourbons  will  not  see  the  value  of  the  law 
until  forced  to  it. 


The  "sarkasm"  of  the  poultry  press  is  over  at 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Send 
for  a  sample  of  the  Journal,  and  ask  the  editor 
if  he  clubs  with  us .  If  so  send  us  the  money, 
and  you  will  get  both  papers.  The  Journal  is 
first-class. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  (50  cents)  and  the 
Poultry  Chum  (25  cents,  published  at  Geneseo, 
111.,)  together,  for  65  cents.  The  Poimlar  Chum 
(literary,  30  cents,  published  at  Geneseo,  HI..) 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  65  cents.  Or— the 
three  papers  for  80  cents. 


Dover.  Del.,  wants  all  the  poultrymen  at  her 
fair.  A  special  building  for  the  poultry  depart- 
ment has  been  arranged,  the  premiums  will  be 
liberal, and  the  Delawareans  will  treat  you  well. 
Delaware  is  full  of  live  poultrymen,  and  some 
good  stock  can  be  found  there. 

Frederick,  Md.,  has  fixed  Dec.  31st  to  Jan. 
3d,  inclusive,  as  the  time  for  holding  her  show, 
which  will  be  in  Junior  Hall,  with  Mr.  George 
O.  Brown  as  judge.  For  premium  list  address 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  Win.  Crawford  Johnson,  31 
E.  Second  St..  Frederick.  Md. 


The  Popular  "Chum,"  published  at  Geneseo, 
HI.,  is  a  literary  paper,  at  only  thirty  cents  a 
year.  With  the  Poultry  Keeper  sixty-five 
cents.  The  price  is  small  but  the  paper  is  not. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  reading.  Send  for  free 
sample  copy  to  the  above  address. 


The  greatest  poultry  show  of  the  season  will 
be  at  Chicago,  on  Nov.  12th  to  21st.  The  pre- 
miums are  as  high  as  $5,  and  are  always  paid. 
The  Fat  Stock  display,  and  the  great  Dairy 
Show,  will  be  held  at  the  same  time.  Address 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  George  Reed,  Belvi- 
dere.  Illinois. 


California  now  lias  a  live  paper,  not  an 
Australian  paper,  but  a  California  paper,  called 
Poultry  in  Southern  California,  published  by 
W.  B.  Nisbet,  220  Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  California  readers  should  patronize  it.  It  is 
a  very  creditable  effort,  and  has  a  wide  field  on 
which  to  work. 

Richmond.  Ya..  is  in  the  list  for  a  front  place 
The  Richmond  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  W.  W. 
Turner;  First  Yice-President.  C.  W  Saunders ; 
Second  Yice-President,  F.  J.  Mitchell ;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  E.  W.  Cooper.  Executive 
Committee:  W.W.Turner,  C. W.  Saunders,  F. 
J.  Mitchell,  E.  W.  Cooper,  Louis  Franck,  Ed. 
Morris,  and  John  Miller.  The  association  meets 
on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  at  Wilkinson's 
Hall,  on  Ninth  street,  at  S.15  o'clock  p.  m. 


Sept 


While  pretending  to  use  up  the  White  Lang- 
shan  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  only  a  round-about 
way  of  getting  a  little  free  advertising  for 
"self."  There  is  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing- 
Reading  "between  the  lines"  shows  the  writer,, 
while  hammering  some  other  fellow,  is  simply 
"getting  himself  into  print." 

The  Langshan  Club  is  very  strict.  When  a 
new  member  comes  in  he  is  asked  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  "How long  have  you  bred 
Langshans?"  "Of  whom  did  you  procure  your 
stock?"  "Of  whom  have  you  since  purchased 
stock?"  Woe  be  to  him  who  does  not  give  cor- 
rect answers,  as  he  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Some  one  enquired  for  Golden  Pheasants.  It- 
brought  many  letters.  But  the  inquirer  does  not. 
want  chickens.  There  is  a  long-tailed,  gorgeous,, 
ornamental  bird  called  the  Golden  Pheasant,, 
and  it  is  a  true  pheasant.  What  our  readers; 
have  mistaken  for  golden  pheasants  are  now 
known  as  Golden  Spangled  (by  some  Golden 
Penciled)  Hamburgs. 

A  New  York  house,  D.  Bradt  &  Becker,  386; 
Broadway,  writes:  Live  poultry  sells  on  arrival 
at  ten  to  twelve  cents  per  pound  (July  20),  but 
men  think  we  steal,  for  they  shrink  more  than 
the  profits.  Just  so — you  can't  crowd  fowls  in 
coops,  with  one  drinking  cup,  especially  in 
warm  weather,  without  shrinkage,  and  shriuk-- 
age  means  loss  by  death,  disease,  falling  off  in 
weight,  and  other  causes.  Better  you  kill,  dress, 
and  ship,  as  iced  fows  sell  higher. 

Who  is  the  man  that  hid  Elliott's  transactions, 
from  those  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  who  could 
not  attend  the  meeting.  Who  has  the  authority 
to  do  so.  By  what  right  does  any  one  expunge  a. 
portion  of  the  proceedings.  Why  was  not  the 
Secretary's  report  published  in  the  Buffalo  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  can 
be  given  to  the  members  that  there  "is  a  nigger 
in  the  wood  pile."  The  Association  did  not 
order  the  report  excluded.  Somebody  has  sup-- 
pressed  it,  however.  Breeders— do  you  want  to 
be  treated  in  this  way?  Has  any  man  power 
alone?  Are  you  now  satisfied  that  you  are  not 
to  look  within  the  circle  of  the  "powers  that  be." 

Frederick's  Show. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Frederick 
county  (Maryland.)  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet 
Stock  Show,  will  be  held  at  Junior  Hall,  Freder- 
ick City,  Md.,  Dee.  31st  to  Jan.  3d,  inclusive.. 
For  premium  list  address  the  Secretary,  Dr 
Wm.  Crawford  Johnson,  31  E.  Second  street, 
Frederick,  Md.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore, 
will  judge  the  show,  which  should  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  to  all  exhibitors. 

The  White  Langshan  "Fad." 

The  bare-faced  free  ad  dodge  of  certain  par- 
ties in  California,  to  "get  the  cream"  of  the 
supposed  White  Langshan  boom,  is  one  that 
will  re-bound  on  them.  Mr.  E.  P.  Cloud.  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Pa.,  in  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  has. 
this  to  say  of  the  Eastern  support  given  the 
California  parties ; 

"W7e  notice  that  White  Langshans  are  getting 
a  black  eve  from  Mr.  H.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
Mr.  H.  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  strain  from  the  tone  of  his  article.  We 
live  in  Pennsylvania  and  procured  some  of 
those  eggs  from  that  Pennsylvania  breeder, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  two.  which  developed 
into  fine  birds,  with  the  regulation  slate  colored 
leg  and  the  pink  on  the  outside,  and  we  presume 
that  thev  came  from  the  same  yard  Mr.  H.  re-. 
fers  to  as  the  one  the  yellow-legged  chicks  came 
from.  How  should  that  occur?  We  are  correct 
about  the  legs,  Mr.  H..  and  we  know  that 
they  were  oenuine  White  Langshans.  Having 
a  desire  to'see  the  breed  we  procured  the  eggs, 
and  being  no  lover  of  the  Langshan.  we  dis- 
posed of  our  two  to  a  party  in  our  own  State, w  ho 
had  raised  a  few  from  eggs  procured  from  the 
same  source.  That  is  our  brief  experience  with 
the  breed." 

We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvania party"  referred  to,  but  we  know  to 
tohom  the  missile  is  directed.  There  are  other- 
Pennsylvania  breeders,  and  unless  names  are 
given  innocent  parties  receive  the  full  force  of: 
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the  communications  of  Mr.  H.,  wuo  writes  on 
Langshans  whenever  he  can  get  an  arti- 
cle inserted,  though  he  should  really  keep 
in  the  back-ground,  he  being  an  officer 
of  the  Langshan  club.  Mr.  H.  should 
now  come  out  plainly  and  give  the  name 
and  address  of  the  '-Pennsylvania  breeder." 
After  all  he  has  written  no  other  course  is  left 
to  him.  It  is  now  "put  up  or  shut  up,"  as  it  is 
unfair  to  strike  a  man  and  leave  him  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  "making  the  hat  fit,"  when  circum- 
stantial evidence  may  point  to  him  though  he  be 
innocent.  This  White-Langshan  controversy  is 
a  "fad,"  a  "chestnut,"  and  at  the  bottom  is 
wholesale  [free  advertising,  benefiting  only  a 
few  "cheeky"  parties  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
ask  a  man  for  his  right  eye,  and  then  expect 
thanks  thrown  in.  Who  is  the  "Pennsylvania 
breeder?"  Let  Mr.  Cloud  insist  on  knowing 
Let  Mr.  H.  speak. 

TheMt.  farm  el  Show. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  its  third  annual  exhibition 
at  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  January  13th-17th.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Harper.  Mt.  Carmel,  is  secretary,  and  he 
will  cheerfully  reply  to  all  who  are  interested. 
Mt.  Carmel  has  two  good  shows,  and  purposes  to 
do  better  than  before. 

About  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Our  readers  may  have  noticed  that  we  aim  to 
give  them  "their  money's  worth."  Our  August 
issue  was  alone  ahead  of  any  book  published, 
and  the  article  on  our  second  page,  entitled— $3 
per  day— which  really  cost  you  less  than  five 
cents,  is  worth  a  year's  subscription.  We  try  xo 
make  each  issue  worth  the  price  for  a  year. 

Waiting-  for  the  Work. 

The  long  delay  in  getting  out  the  proceedings 
of  the  A.  P.  A.,  show  that  the  will  of  the  meeting 
is  nothing,  as  Elliott's  report  was  left  out.  We 
do  not  say  that  Secretary  Twells  did  it,  but  he 
knows  who  did.  The  long  delay  had  already 
caused  uneasy  suspicion,  and  now  it  is  apparent 
that  some  unknown  has  the  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  even  to  leave  out  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Kicking  the  Editor. 

Quite  a  number  of  those  who  send  us  commu- 
nications make  apologies  for  disagreeing  to 
some  of  the  opinions  of  our  editor.  No  apology 
necessary,  readers— hit  him  hard.  This  is  just 
the  place  to  hit  him.  By  so  doing  all  the  facts 
come  out.  This  is  your  paper  also,  and  you 
need  not  be  afraid  to  "speak  out  in  meeting." 
The  editor  does  not  "know  it  all,"  nor  does  he 
claim  that  his  paper  is  "all  Original."  We  don't 
care  from  whence  information  comes  so  we  have 
a  chance  to  give  it  to  our  readers. 

Schwarz's  Whitewasher. 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  inquireis 
regarding  '.the.  whitewashes  advertised  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  by  Frederick  Schwarz,  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  and  can  only  say  to  our  readers  that 
we  have  one  in  use,  and  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  implements,  of  its  kind,  for  the  price,  that 
is  used.  We  make  a  bucket  of  whitewash,  and 
with  the  whitewasher  (a  hand  force  pump)  we 
throw  the  whitewash  into  every  crack  and 
crevice.  No  whitewash  brush  used,  and  all  the 
work  done  in  five  minutes. 

The  Langshan  Club. 

This  club  protects  buyers.  If  you  order  eggs 
from  any  member  of  the  Langshan  Club,  and  he 
does  not  do  you  justice,  you  can  make  complaint, 
and  if  found  guilty  the  mentber  must  satsify  you 
or  be  expelled.  The  officers  of  the  club  have  no 
better  stock  than  the  members,  the  officers 
being  selected  simply  because  they  have  better 
opportunities  for  attending  to  correspondence 
and  business.  Every  member  must  be  known 
as  reliable  before  he  can  join  the  club. 


Trenton's  Show. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  have  a  grand  Interstate 
fair,  September  30th  to  October  4th,  and  the 
Poultry  Department  will  be  a  "big  thing."  Look 
at  the  prizes  offered:  Best  collection  $5,  second 
$3.  This  applies  to  all  the  breeds.  Best  pair  $3, 
second,  $2.  Even  the  Bantams  get  as  high  pre- 
miums as  any  other.  Best  incubator  in  opera- 
tion $12,  second  $8.  A  silver  cup  of  $20  for  best 
display  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  $10  for  best  display 
of  Cochins,  and  other  specials,  are  offered.  Mr. 
Franklin  Dye,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  superintendent 
of  the  Poultry  Department,  and  will  send  prize 
list  to  all  desiring. 


Painless  Poultry  Killing. 

Any  method  that  will  lessen  the  suffering  of 
dumb  creatures  should  be  put  in  practice.  We 
learn  that  the  president  of  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference  is  credited  with  having 
adopted  and  recommended  the  following  for  the 
happy  dispatch  of  poultry :  A  large  wide  mouthed 
stoppered  bottle  is  kept  charged  with  an  ounce 
of  chloroform.  When  a  chicken  has  received 
sentence  of  death,  it  is  held  firmly  under  the  left 
arm  and  its  head  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle.  A  few  deep  inspirations  follow,  and  the 
bird,  without  a  struggle,  becomes  unconscious. 
Then,  holding  it  by  the  legs,  its  neck  is  dislo- 
cated by  .a  quick  stretch. 

Will  au  Incubator  Pay? 

Mrs.  James  Seybold,  Milligan.  Indiana,  writes 
us  to  have  the  readers  assist  in  answering  the 
questions  she  sends,  and  says: 

"Will  the  editor,  or  some  experienced  person, 
tell  us  (we  live  on  a  farm,  and  our  liens  have  the 
whole  earth)  if  it  will  pay  us  to  use  an  incubator 
and  brooder?" 

It  depends  on  circumstances.  An  incubator 
and  brooder  means  work,  and  it  will  take  time 
to  learn.  If  you  are  willing  to  give  your  full 
attention  to  such  it  will  pay.  If  not  a  loss  will 
occur.  Those  who  make  broilers  a  specialty  do 
nothing  else,  but  remain  constantly  in  the 
brooder  houses.  It  is  with  them  a  business,  and 
they  attend  strictly  to  business. 


Bro.  Daniel  Conies  Again. 

Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert 
comes  to  the  front,  in  the  New  England  Fancier 
and  Poultry  Bulletin,  to  give  his  views  on  the 
relative  merits  of  incubators  vs.  hens.  The  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Lambert  show  that  he  is  well  posted 
on  the  hen  side  of  the  fence,  but  needs  instruc. 
tion  on  incubators  and  brooders  badly.  If  Mr. 
Lambert  will  inform  us  when,  where,  which, 
and  hoio  he  used  incubators  his  evidence  will  be 
more  valuable,  but  as  it  is  he  has  read  more 
about  incubators  than  he  knows.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  reply  to  his  statements,  for  they  are 
made  without  correct  information,  but  we  can 
assure  him  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
fowl  raised  artificially  and  one  raised  by  hens,' 
neither  as  a  show  bird  nor  in  weight. 


How  to  Get  a  Cutter. 

A  lady  who  sends  us  a  postal  card,  signed 
"Mrs.  J.  L.  K  ,"  Sabula,  Iowa,  asks  where  to  get 
a  clover  cutter,  and  wishes  to  know  through  the 
Poultrt  Keeper.  Had  she  given  her  name 
and  address,  (as  we  request  all  Writers  to  do), we 
would  have  replied  to  her  by  mail,  but  if  we 
attempt  to  answer  such  inquiries  publicly  many 
persons  will  induce  friends  to  make  inquiries  on 
other  purchases,  and  we  would  make  enemies 
by  giving  a  preference  in  our  replies.  Once 
again— give  your  name  always,  not  initials.  But 
she  also  asks: 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  way  of  keep- 
ing small  lots  of  clover  green,  to  feed  in  summer. 
I  have  to  get  mine  from  the  country,  and  it 
spoils  after  the  first  two  or  three  feedings.  Is 
there  any  way  to  keep  it  three  or  four  days?" 

The  clover  does  not  spoil,  but  wilts,  or,  rather, 
gives  off  the  water  in  its  composition.  Keep  it 
under  cover,  loose,  not  packed,  and  if  it  becomes 
very  dry  simply  scald  it  and  the  hens  will  eat  it. 


The  Proceedings  are  Out. 

The  Buffalo  proceedings, printed  in  book  form, 
have  been  received.  Although  it  is  supposed  to- 
be  a  complete  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
meeting,  as  well  as  of  the  talk.  Yet  we  did  not. 
discover  the  report  of  the  Secretary  in  it.  What 
value  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  with  the 
financial  transactions  expunged.  Now,  no- 
vote  was  taken  to  expunge  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  find  out  who  has  been  so  bold,  or 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  association,  as  to- 
strike  out  that  which  is  of  more  interest  to  the: 
membership  than  anything  else.  No  other  body 
of  men  would  receive  money  without  account- 
ing for  it  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  proceedings 
are  published  for  the  talk  done  at  each  meeting  - 
only,  it  is  expending  quite  a  sum  for  a  very- 
small  affair.  All  other  reports  gave  the  finan- 
cial transactions.  Who  owns  the  association 
that  he  can  hide  any  portion  of  the  transactions  ■ 
from  those  who  paid  their  money  and  could  not. 
attend  the  meeting. 

The  Murder  of  the  Dark  Brahma. 

The  following  inquiry  is  significant,  and. 
prompts  us  to  reply  with  a  view  of  giving  some- 
facts  relating  to  Dark  Brahmas  :  The  writer- 
asks: 

"Are  Dark  Brahmas  equal  to  the  Light  Brah- 
mas for  laying  and  size,  and  if  so  why  is  it  that 
so  few  persons  keep  them?" 

The  Dark  Brahma  is  a  pound  lighter  than  the* 
Light  Brahma.  It  started  out  with  more  advan- 
tages than  the  light,  but  when,  the  "fancy"  be- 
gan to  "play  fancy"  with  the  breed  they  made  a 
standard  for  it  that  compelled  a  man  to  have 
two  separate  matings,  and  hence  two  yards,  to 
get  black-breasted  males  from  one  and  nicely 
penciled  fema.les  from  the  other.  The  result  is; 
that  but  few  care  to  fool  with  them,  and  they  are  ■ 
now  inbred,  soon  to  follow  the  Blaek  Spanish.. 
If  there  was  a  standard  so  constructed  as  to  per- 
mit of  good  cockerels  and  good  pullets,  as  they 
would  come  from  onemating,  and  as  they  should ' 
be,  such  excellent  breeds  would  stay.  People  : 
wtfH  insist  on  vigor,  eggs,  and  market  quality 
despite  fancy  points. 

The  Bay  State  Poultry  Club. 

The  Bay  State  Poultry  Club  held  its  second: 
annual  meeting  at  Castle  Hall,  Walker  building, 
at  2  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon.  There  was. 
a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  election, 
of  officers  was  the  first  business  in  order,  and: 
the  following  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year:: 
President,  C.  A.  Ballou;  vice-presidents,  W.  J... 
Wheeler,  I.  H.  Woodhead,  Leicester,  and  C.  N.- 
Bruce. South ville ;  secretary,  H.N.  Jones ;  treas- 
urer, M.  S.  Beaman  ;,  executive  committee,  C.  A. 
Ballou,  H.  A.  Jones,  M.  S.  Beamen,  E.  F.  Spen- 
cer, T.  J.  Carpenter,  C.  A.  Laurens,  W.  J.. 
Wheeler,  W.  J.  Wallay  and  D.  H.  Adams,  West-; 
Boylston.  The  members  discussed  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  an  exhibition  next  year,  and  it- 
was  voted  te  engage  the  Skating  Rink  for  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  for  the  annua-' 
show.  Henry  S.  Ball,  Shrewsbury,  and  Abel  S. 
Stevens,  W7ebster,  were  chosen  judges  for  the  • 
occasion.   The  club  is  in  excellent  condition, 
hopes  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  show  never  equalled 
before  in  this  city.  Arrangements  will  be  made  ■ 
early,  and  the  executive  committee  will  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  to  see  that  everything  is 
carried  out  to  the  letter. 

In  Defence  of  Hitchcock. 

As  the  evidence  comes  in  it  is  apparent  that  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  injure  Hitchcock. 
This  may  not  be  true,  however,  nor  does  it  re- 
late to  the  parties  directly  interested,  but  there 
were  outside  parties  whose  names  have  not  ap- 
peared. The  facts  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock was  engaged  to  judge  the  Denver  show,. 
He  did  not  expect  to  judge  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Marston  bought  birds  of  Hitchcock,  the  birds  tc> 
score,  a  certain  number  of  points.  When  Hitch- 
cock judged. the  birds  he  found  them  out  of  con 
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dition,  and  though  they  came  from  his  yards, 
he  cut  them  for  all  they  were  worth.  This  raised 
a  "howl,"  and  the  next  attempt  was  to  injure 
Hitchcock's  reputation.  Hitchcock  comes  out 

_of  the  scrape  endorsed  as  having  done  his  duty. 
We  have  this  to  say.  No  judge  should  ever  sell' 
birds  to  go  to  a  show  at  which  he  expects  to 
judge.  No  man  should  buy  fowls  of  one  who  is 
to  judge  the  show  at  which  the  fowls  are  to  be 

-exhibited.  No  matter  how  it  looks  the  fact  is 
that  Marston  bought  birds  of  one  who  was  to 
judge,  and  had  he  been  as  conscientious  as  he 

>  pretends  to  be  he  would  not  have  exhibited  them 

.  at  all  to  be  judged  by  the  party  who  sold  them 
to  him.  It  is  time  men  who  buy  birds,  from  the 
judge  or  otherwise,  to  show,  be  condemned,  and 
not  the  judge,  or  the  party  selling  them,  as  the 
judge  may  sell  birds  and  not  know  they  are  to 
be  judged  by  him.  Too  much  of  that  sort  of 

-thing  has  been  done,  and  Hitchcock  deserves 
credit  for  doing  his  duty.  We  make  this  state- 
ment in  defence  of  Hitchcock  because  the  facts 
have  been  shown  recently,  and  he  has  been 

.sxonorated  by  all  the  breeders  at  the  show  ex- 

.  cept  the  party  interested. 


Another  Man  Gone  Wrong. 

The  following  from  the  Fanciers'  Journal  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  "straightening  out" 

-some  of  the  crooked  ideas  of  those  who  do  not 
see  beyond  their  spectacles: 
G.  W.  Fry,  Dunlap,   Mo.,  would    have  the 

(readers  of  the  Poultry  Record  believe  that  Mr. 
P.H.Jacobs  has  made  a  mistake  in  ordering 
out  the  Dougfas  mixture.  He  says,  "I  have  used 
the  mixture  with  good  results.  When  we  have 
a  good  remedy  let  us  hold  on  to  it  till  a  better 
is  found.  When  some  sage  makes  an  assertion, 
no  matter  how  wild,  the  brethren  say  •Amen!' 
without  considering  whether  there  is  any  reason 
for  thus  doing." 

All  we  claim  is  that  there  are  some  who  add 
Douglass  mixture  daily  to  the  drinking  water, 

.and  that  in. so  doing  they  slowly  poison  their 
fowls.  If  a  bird  is  sick  it  may  be  given  Douglass 
mixture,  strychnine,  or  any  other  poison  (if 
such  poisons  are  necessary)  but  the  majority  of 
persons  make  Douglass  mixture  by  the  gallon, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  Lewis 
Wright.  Mr.  Fry.  above,  says  "I  have  used  the 
mixture  with  good  results."  Certainly — we 
know  persons  who  have  used  strychnine  pills 
with  good  results,  but  that  does  not  refute  the 
fact  that  too  mu3h  of  the  medicine  may  not 
have  fatal  results. 


Chicago's  Great  Show. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry, 
will  hold  two  very  important  poultry  shows  this 
fall.  The  first  one  will  be  held  at  Peoria,  Sept. 
:23d  to  27th,  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair, 
and  this  promises  to  be  a  grand  success. 

The  premium  list  is  now  ready  for  distribution, 
and  can  be  had  by  applying  to  Secretary  W.  C. 
Garrard,  Springfield,  111.,  or  to  George  Reed, 
Belvidere,  111.,  Superintendent  of  the  poultry 
department. 

This  premium  list  also  contains  an  advance 
premium  list  and  classification  of  the  poultry 
show,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Fat 
Stock  show,  Nov.  12th  to  21st,  at  Chicago,  in 
which  there  is  about  $1500,  in  cash  offered  for 
premiums,  besides  the  score  cards,  premium 
cards,  ribbons  and  diplomas. 

This  is  done  so  that  exhibitors  can  obtain  the 
list,  look  it  over  and  put  their  birds  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  show. 

Never  did  any  other  Board  of  Agriculture  offer 
■such  a  magnificent  premium  list  to  the  poultry- 
department,  and  poultry  breeders  everywhere 
should  show  their  appreciation  of  the  Illinois 
board  in  advancing  poultry  to  the  front,by  going 
to  the  show  with  their  birds  in  such  numbers  as 
willencourage  them  to  still  further  advancement. 

What  Ailed  fhe  Eggs. 

The  heat  goes  up  to  110  degrees,  and  yet  a  sub- 
scriber (no  name  given)  asks  "What  ailed  the 
<«ggs  in  my  incubatorf  He  says : 


"I  kept  fhe  heat  up  to  103°  until  the  last  week 
and  it  went  up  as  high  as  108°,  and  once  to  110°. 
I  had  in  about  186  eggs,  hatched  eighty-five,  and 
the  rest  all  had  dead  chicks  but  eighteen.  Afttr 
I  took  out  the  chicks  the  heat  went  down  to  90°. 
The  first  chicks  were  all  right,  but  the  others 
were  several  days  hatching  out." 

Right  here  we  will  say  that  we  get  many  let- 
ters asking  why  the  eggs  did  not  hatch.  "I  run 
it  according  to  directions,  not  under  90°  nor 
over  110°,"  etc.  Now,  that  is  not  "according  to 
directions."   Observe  the  following  points: 

1.  The  heat  should  not  go  over  103°.  If  it  was 
over  103°  under  a  hen  the  same  result  would 
occur. 

2.  The  writer  of  the  above  hatched  nearly  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  would  have  had  more  if  the  incu- 
bator drawer  had  been  kept  shut  until  the  hatch 
was  over,  as  the  directions  sent  with  the  ma- 
chine had  been  followed. 

3.  The  heat  will  always  fall  if  the  chicks  are 
taken  out,  as  the  animal  heat  is  great  during 
the  last  week.  The  chicks  should  have  remained 
in  until  the  hatch  was  over. 

4.  If  an  incubator  has  nearly  all  fertile  eggs 
the  heat  should  be  carefully  guarded,  or  it  will 
rise  the  last  week  from  the  animal  heat  of  the 
chicks.  If  the  season  is  warm  the  chick  will 
hatch  themselves  without  deriving  heat  from 
any  source. 

5.  If  the  heat  falls  the  chicks  remaining  will 
hatch  very  slowly,  if  at  all. 

6. -  After  an  incubator  begins  to  hatch  keep 
away  from  it.  Go  and  visit  a  neighbor.  Get  a 
mile  off.  It  is  the  most  difficult  matter  known 
to  prevent  novices  from  opening  the  drawer. 


Ducks. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Littleton  gives  his  experience  in  the 
American  Poultry  Yard  on  the  above  subject. 
He  says : 

"I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  Ayles- 
burys  nor  with  the  crested  ducks.  With  me  the 
Pekins  have  laid  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  in  a  season.  Next  to  the  Chinese  bird  the 
Cayugas  has  laid  the  best,  if  I  may  except  a 
flock  of  common  ducks  I  once  owned  that  had 
unlimited  water  range. 

"The  Rouens  excelled  in  hardiness  and  the 
Cayugas  as  table  fowls. 

"Now,  the  books  and  papers  say  that'ducks 
need  only  enough  water  to  drink.  But  my  ex- 
perience's that  all  varieties  will  lay  more  eggs 
and  larger  ones,  and  will  cost  their  owner  very 
much  less  to  keep  them,  if  they  have  a  creek  or 
stream  that  runs  through  boggy  ground.  When 
my  ducks  have  had  such  a  feeding  ground  tbey 
have  always  been  healthier  and  better  every 
way.  The  abundant  animal  and  vegetable  life 
of  such  places  is  better  for  them  than  any  artifi- 
cial food  that  I  have  ever  tried. 

"Kept  as  above. I  have  found  a  few  ducks  very 
profitable.  But  when  one  has  no  water,  except 
from  the  well,  and  no  run  for  the  ducks  separate 
from  that  for  the  chickens,  I  do  not  advise  the 
keeping  of  ducks.  For  they  will  require  sepa- 
rate feeding  from  the  chickens,  and  the  filth 
they  make  about  the  drinking  vessels  is  hurtful 
to  fowls. 


Exporting  Fowls. 

For  long  voyages  a  strong  roomy  wooden  box 
should  be  provided.  Provision  must  be  made  to 
give  the  birds  more  shelter  than  is  provided  by 
a  canvas  top,  and  for  this  purpose  there  should 
be  a  sloping  roof  like  that  of  some  hen-coops.  If 
this  can  be  made  hinged,  with  a  canvass  cover 
below,  so  that  the  top  can  be  turned  over  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  air,  then  it  will  be  all  the  better. 
For  rough  weather,  as  the  fowl-coops  are 
generally  put  next  the  kitchen,  and  in  a  place 
where  tliev  will  get  splashed  during  a  storm, 
there  should  be  a  shutter  in  front,  or  a  hanging 
piece  of  canvass,  which  will  also  be  useful  in 
going  through  the  tropics,  as  a  shade  to  protect 
the  birds  from  the  sun.  The  size  of  a  coop  for  a 
long  voyage  should  be  much  greater  than  for  a 
short  one.  Fowls  are  generally  sent  out  in  trios, 
and  for  three  large-sized  birds  going  to  India 
or  Australia  the  coops  should  be  four  feet  six 
inches  long,  bv  thirty  inches  wide  and  thirty 
inches  high.  Boxes  we  always  like  better  than 
hampers,  though  they  are  heavier,  but  they  are 
stronger  and  more  comfortable.  The  feeding  is 
an  important  part  of  the  whole  business,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  required  of  the  sender  to  supply 
as  much  food  as  required  on  the  voyage .  Some 
make  a  mistake  in  sending  too  much,  for  then 
the  fowls  are  certain  to  be  overfed,  which  may 
result  in  their  death.  Seven  pounds  of  corn  per 
week  is  abundant  for  three  fowls  of  the  larger 
varieties,  and  we  should  not  send  more,  and  it 


had  better  be  a  mixture  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
buckwheat.  We  have  always  fitted  a  tin 
or  trough  in  front  of  tlfe  coop  outside,  giving 
directions  that  the  food  should  be  placed  in  this, 
and  water  in  another  one  beside  it,  and  sent  the 
corn  in  a  bag  fastened  on  top.  The  stewards  of 
the  ship  in  whose  care  the  birds  are  sent  are  as 
a  rule  very  attentive,  and  see  to  the  birds 
regularly,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  l  argain 
should  be  made  that  if  got  safely  to  their  desti- 
nation an  "extra"  fee  will  be  given.  Of  course 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  only  fowls 
in  perfect  health  should  be  sent  on  voyages  of 
this  kind.  When  it  is  possible,  the  sender  should 
himself,  or  get  someone  else,  see  that  the  birds 
get  safely  on  board,  and  put  in  the  care  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  them.  The  name  of  the  con- 
signee should  be  clearly  painted  on  the  box, 
together  with  any  further  directions  as  to  the 
route  they  are  to  travel.  A  label  is  easily  lost, 
and  when  lost  causes  no  end  of  trouble.— London 
Pander's  Gazette. 


Growth  of  Ducklings  and  Chicks. 

As  we  made  several  experiments  during  the 
year,  this  article  is  somewhat  extended,  but  as 
our  readers  may  be  interested  in  a  comparison 
of  the  weights  of  ducklings  and  chicks  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  we  give  our  results  in  order 
to  show  the  different  weights  for  each  week 
from  the  time  they  were  hatched.  Both  duck- 
lings and  chicks  were  taken  in  lots  of  ten,  the 
ducklings  being  Pekins  and  the  chicks  Plymouth 
Rocks.  The  following  is  the  record  of  weight  for 
the  ducklings. 

lbs.  oz. 

1st  week  each  duckling  weighed  0  3% 

2d      "  '  "  o  8>4 

3d      "  •'  »  0  14 

4th     "  "  16 

5th    "  ...         .<  go 

6th    "  "  "  2  10 

7th    '*       ,        "  •«  38 

8th    "  "  "  4  4 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gain  was  not  regu- 
lar, the  ducklings  gaining  more  some  weeks  than 
others,  but  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  growth 
as  they  advanced  in  age.  They  did  not  gain  as 
rapidly  from  the  seventh  to  eighth  week  as  from 
the  sixth  to  seventh,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  approaching  their  limit  of  "rapid  weight" 
as  they  neared  the  tenth  week,  when,  of  course, 
the  growth  is  slower.  One  or  two  of  the  duck- 
lings gained  a  pound  each  the  seventh  week, 
but  the  above  is  the  whole  weight  divided  by 
ten,  as  there  were  ten  ducklings.  One  of  them 
was  sick  for  a  few  days  and  fell  behind  in  weight. 
Two  others  did  not  seem  to  grow  as  rapidly  as 
their  companions.  The  ducklings  were  fed  four 
times  a  day  on  mashed  potatoes  thickened  with 
bran,  cornmeal  and  ground  oats,  the  ground 
grain  being  added  when  the  potatoes  were  hot, 
they  being  mashed  as  soon  as  cooked.  Once  a 
day  they  were  given  all  the  chopped  green  grass 
and  clover  they  could  eat.  They  were  kept  in  a 
coop  4x6  feet,  with  a  box  for  a  house,  the  coop 
being  moved  to  fresh  ground  daily  for  cleanli- 
ness. They  had  no  water  to  bathe  in,  but  were 
kept  constantly  supplied  with  drinking  water. 
The  ten  ducks  sold  for  twenty-eight  cents  a 
pound.  After  paying  expenses  of  shipping,  com- 
missions, etc..  the  receipts  were  $9.68.  The  ex- 
pense for  food  was  $2.36,  leaving  a  profit  on  ten 
ducklings,  sold  June  4th,  of  $7.32.  It  costs  about 
five  cents  to  raise  one  pound  of  duck,  and  about 
the  same  to  raise  a  pound  of  chicken.  The  ten 
chicks  were  kept  in  the  same  kind  of  coop, 
treated  in  the  same  manner  and  given  the  same 
kind  of  food  after  they  were  ten  days  old  as  the 
ducklings  received.  The  following'is  the  record 
of  weight  of  the  chicks : 

lbs.  oz. 

1st  week  each  chick  weighed  0  2 

2d      "  "  "  0  3% 

3d      "  ".:.'«  0  6 

4th     "  "  "  0  10 

5th     "  "  "  013% 

6th    "  ....  1  2 

7th     "  "  "  1  6}£ 

8th    "  "  "  1  11  . 

Some  of  the  chicks  weighed  a  pound  and 
fourteen  ounces,  others  as  low  as  a  pound  and  a 
half,  the  lack  of  uniformity  being  cue  to  three 
of  them  getting  out  of  the  coop  and  becoming 
wet  from  a  shower,  which  caused  them  to  droop 
for  awhile.  It  will  be  seen  that  ducklings  will 
increase  twice  as  fast  as  chicks,  or  more,  and 
though  they  eat  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
food  required  for  chicks,  yet  they  cost  about  the 
same  to  raise  per  pound  of  flesh,  as  they  produce 
more  for  the  food  consumed.  We  nave  had 
chicks  to  weigh  two  pounds  at  nine  weeks,  and 
ducklings  four  and  three  quarters.  We  give  the 
above,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  order  that  some 
of  our  readers  may  try  the  experiment.  The 
boxes  had  board  floors,  the  ducklings  were  kept 
clean,  and  the  food  was  given  at  six  in  the 
morning,  ten  o'clock,  two  o'clock  and  six  at 
night,  the  chopped  grass  being  given  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  box  of  it  being  placed 
where  they  could  eat  all  they  desired.  After 
each  meal* the  troughs  were  cleaned.  The  chicks 
sold  for  twenty-four  cents  per  pound,the  receipts 
being  $3.74.  and  the  cost  of  food  being  eighty- 
two  cents,  leaving  $2.92  as  profit.  They  were 
sold  alive,  but  should  have  been  sold  dressed.— 
iV.  H.  Mirror. 
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Mr.  Knapp's  Minorca*. 

At  our  request  Willard  Knapp  sends  us  a  cut 
of  the  sweepstakes  pen  of  Minorcas  at  Buffalo. 
They  were  bred  by  him  in  1888,  and  they,  to- 
gether with  many  others  of  his  strain,  have*  won 
the  principal  prizes  at  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and 
other  noted  exhibitions.  He  has  also  furnished 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
grand  birds,  both  for  the  show  room  and  for 
breeders.  He  writes  us  that  he  has  this  season 
a  finer  lot  of  chicks  than  he  has  ever  raised  be- 
fore, and  those,  that  like  the  ones  from  which 
they  were  bred,  will  be  standard  weight.  He 
says  he  even  now  (date  of  his  le.tter  July  25th) 
has  pullets  so  far  developed  that  their  combs 
fall  to  one  side,  and  will  begin  to  lay  as 
soon  as  August  10th,  making  them  but  a  trifle 
over  four  months  old  when  beginning  to  lay. 
Willard  Knapp  was  the  first  and  only  one  to  ex- 
hibit Black  Minorcas,  all  of  which  were  standard 
weight,and  he  combines  fine  standard  pointswith 
their  weight.  Their  great  egg  productions,  and 
^the  many  other  good  qualities  which  the  Black 


Under  the  circumstances  we  are  unable  to 
state  if  they  are  poisoned,  or  are  affected  by  the 
beans,  but  in  all  probability  it  is  poison.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  the  effects  of  Paris  green 
on  poultry,  and  the  above  may  indicate  the 
symptoms. 


Questions  About  Cooked  Food. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  cooking  the  food,  and 
the  kind  of  stoves  or  cauldrons  used,  a  sub- 
scriber in  Utah  asks: 

"Do  those  who  raise  poultry  on  a  large  scale 
cook  the  food?  If  so,  how?  Do  they  have  large 
kettles  for  making  mush,  or  pour  the  boiling 
water  on  the  meal,  bran,  &c?  Or  do  some  bake 
it?  Have  they  big  stoves  made  especially  for 
them?  If  so  what  is  the  form  or  shape?  " 

Very  few  cook  the  food,  and  no  special  stoves 
are  used.  There  is  no  necessity  for  doing  any 


000  of  chickens  a  year.  We  have  about  $200,000,' 
000  worth  of  money  invested  in  the  fowl  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  an  amount  so  large 
that  all  the  money  of  Jay  Gould  could  not  equal 
it,  and  still  we  have  to  import  more  than  16,000,- 
000  dozens  of  eggs  every  year.  If  America 
would  adopt  the  Egyptian  hatching  system  we 
could  sell  eggs  instead  of  buying  them,  and  our 
farmers  might  buy  little  chickens  to  raise  at  a 
price  of  twenty  cents  a  dozen.  More  than  20,- 
000,000  little  chickens  are  sold  each  year  in  this 
way  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  a  regular  business  in 
chickens  just  old  enough  to  walk.  The  incuba- 
tories  are  rude  one-story  buildings,  made  of  un- 
dried  bricks,  so  arranged  that  the  eggs  are  laid 
upon  cut  straw  in  racks  in  rooms,  around  the 
ovens,  which  are  kept  fired  on  during  the  hatch- 
ing season.  The  outside  walls  are  very  thick, 
and  are  built  so  that  they  retain  the  heat,  and 
the  only  thermometer  used  is  the  blood  of  the 
boy  or  man  who  attends  to  the  fires.  By  long 
practice  these  men  learn  just  how  hot  these 
ovens  ought  to  be  kept,  and  they  replenish  the 
fires  as  the  weather  demands.  A  small  amount 
of  fuel  is  needed,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
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-Minorca  fowls  possess,  gives  us  the  confidence  to 
recommend  them  to  those  who  wish  to  breed 
'  fowls  for  profit  or  fancy. 


Paris  Green  Dangerous. 

Allowing  poultry  the  run  of  a  potato  field,  on 
which  Paris  green  has  been  used,  is  unsafe. 
The  hens  will  not  knowingly  eat  the  Paris  green, 
but  they  will  eat  the  "slugs,"  and  in  so  doing 
swallow  some  of  the  Paris  green.  A  Michigan 
subscriber  writes  his  experience : 

"I  have  been  using  Paris  green  on  my  pota- 
toes, and  my  hens  have  been  running  among 
them.  I  fed  them  boiled  beans  and  bran,  and 
the  last  of  the  barrel  smelled  badly.  Up  to  this 
time  the  hens  have  been  healthy,  but  am  now 
finding  some  in  the  morning  sitting  on  the  roost 
with  their  heads  as  low  as  their  feet.  They 
seem  to  be  weak  up  in  the  neck,  and  as  if  they 
had  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  Some  die  in  two 
days,  others  in  ten  days.  They  lie  on  their 
breasts,  with  their  heads  on  the  ground.  In  the 
■  last  stages  there  is  a  white  foam  in  the  mouth 
HhaX  emits  a  fowl  odor." 


cooking.  Bran  may  be  scalded  with  advantage, 
but  otherwise  the  food  may  be  fed  dry,  unless 
intended  for  young  chicks,  when  a  cake  is  bet- 
ter. 


What  a  Whopper. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  causes  the 
Americans  to  blush  by  shoving  the  work  of  an 
Egyptian  in  their  faces.  As  a  sample  of  some  of 
the  Egyptian  £/ieo?*2/(written  by  those  who  guess 
at  it)  we  take  the  following  from  the  Boston 
Herald.  It  is  about  on  a  par  with  other  myths 
from  ancient  history,  toned  down  by  modern 
supposition : 

"The  Egyptians  are  far  in  advance  of  us  in  the 
science  of  raising  chickens,  says  a  Cairo  letter, 
and  the  incubating  establish  nients  of  the  coun- 
try hatch  out  eggs  by  the  million  every  year.  At 
a  hatching  establishment  near  the  Pyramids  the 
farmers  trade  fresh  eggs  for  young  chicks  and 
the  rate  is  two  eggs  per  chick.  Another  artifi- 
cial egg  hatchery  turns  out  500,000  little  chick- 
ens every  season,  and  the  oven  crop  of  chickens 
in  Egypt  amounts, according  to  figures  furnished 
rae  by  the  Consul-General,  to  more  than  20,000,- 


ovens  is  about  98°  above  zero.  The  fire  is  built 
up  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  eggs  are  put 
in,  to  thoroughly  warm  the  hut,  and  after  this 
time  it  does  not  go  out  during  the  season,  which 
is  from  March  until  May.  The  eggs  are  turned 
four  times  a  day  while  hatching.  The  whole  out' 
fit  of  an  establishment  which  hatches  over  200/ 
000  chickens  a  year  does  not,  I  am  told,  cost 
more  than  $25,  and  one  man  runs  the  whole  ma- 
chine, keeping  the  fires,  buying  and  turning  the 
eggs  and  selling  the  chickens.  There  are  in  this 
incubatory  twelve  compartments,  each  seventy 
feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high,  and 
each  of  these  compartments  will  hold  7500  eggs 
at  a  time,  or  90,000  in  all.  It  produced  last  year 
more  than  230.000  chickens,  and  did  the  work  of 
more  than  20,000  hens." 

Think  of  it.  About  25,000,000  little  chicks 
"just  old  enough  to  walk,"  sold  every  year— in 
Egypt.  At  a  cost  of  only  $25,  one  m an  "hatches 
200  000  chicks  a  year,  and  turns  the  eggs  four 
times  a  day— in  Egypt.  All  this  in  Egypt. where 
it  never  rains,  and  where  the  people  are  but  lit- 
tle above  the  level  of  the  crocodiles  in  the 
Nile.  All  this  in  Egypt,  with  no  patent  office  in 
the  way,  and  the  stupid  Americans  cannot  even 
"get  on  to  it."«  Out  with  the  Egyptian  trash. 
The  above,  too,  from  Boston— Boston  the  hub. 
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Don't  Choke  the  Ducks. 

A  young  duck  will  sometimes  choke  if  it  lias 
no  water  to  drink  when  eating.  The  water  must 
be  deep  enough  to  allow  the  duckling  to  get  its 
head  and  bill  down  into  the  vessel,  as  with  each 
mouthful  it  cleans  its  bill.  This  is  the  reason 
ducklings  appear  to  throw  water  all  over  the 
floor.  They  are  simply  cleaning  their  bills, 
whi*h  prevent  clogging  of  the  nostrils  and  per- 
mits them  to  breathe.  They  should  have  no 
water  to  swim  in,  but  water  is  a  necessity  with 
them  when  feeding,  as  the>  wash  down  greater 
portion  of  the  food  eaten,  some  of  them  appar- 
ently not  swallowing  the  food  at  all. 

 •  

Water  for  Chicks. 

Not  long  since  a  breeder  made  known  that  he 
raised  chicks  without  allowing  them  water  at 
all,  and  the  theory  was  at  once  accepted  by 
those  who  give  greater  importance  to  the  opin- 
ions of  some  one  who  divulges  a  theory  than  to 
what  their  own  considerations  should  teach.  We 
became  foolish  for  once  and  tried  it.  Common 
sense  should  have  taught  that  water  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  order  to  soften  the  food,  to 
make  blood  and  to  assist  in  performing  diges- 
tion and  furnishing  additional  oxygen  to  that 
derived  from  the  air.  The  eagerness  with  which 
the  little  things  seized  the  opportunity  when 
water  was  presented  to  them  dispelled  all  in- 
tentions of  trying  the  "no  water"  theory  again. 
In  fact,  young  chicks  drink  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  should  have  plenty  of  it.  clean  and 
pure,  and  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  depriv- 
ing them  of  what  nature  demands,  it  arises 
from  given  them  water  under  circumstances 
that  cause  them  to  get  wet,  or  the  water  dirty, 
but  if  given  in  drinking  fountains,  which  pre- 
vent the  chicks  getting  into  it,  let  them  have  all 
they  wish.—. Orange  County  Farmer. 


How  to  Keep  Fowls  Shut  Up. 

As  confinement  is  an  unnatural  condition  for 
fowls,  it  is  often  an  unhealthy  one.  If  large 
numbers  are  kept  together  they  are  very  apt  to 
get  disease ;  hence  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  cleanliness  when  fowls  are  shut  up. 
Lime  for  the  hens  to  eat,  lime  scattered  over  the 
floor,  and  lime  used  as  whitewash  should  never 
be  neglected.  The  following  rules  are  very 
good. 

1.  Do  not  keep  more  than  ten  hens  confined 
in  one  small  yard,  they  will  be  more  profitable 
than  fifty.  If  you  wish  a  large  number  have 
several  yards. 

2.  Do  not  confine  them  in  a  damp  or  shaded 
place,  but  in  a  dry  one,  where  they  can  have 
both  shade  and  sunshine. 

3.  As  they  can  not  remove  the  filth  that  ac- 
cumulates, it  should  be  removed  for  them. 
There  is  no  permanent  success  in  keeping 
poultry  in  confinement  without  the  utmost  neat- 
ness. Their  droppings  should  be  daily  removed 
from  the  roosting  place,  and  the  house  should 
be  well  littered  with  fresh  straw  or  other  mate- 
rial as  often  as  necessary. 

4.  The  hen  is  omnivorous— that  is,  she  eats  al- 
most everything,  insects,  flesh,  grain,  and  fruit 
are  taken 'with  avidity,  all  attempts,  therefore, 
to  confine  fowls  to  a  single  article  of  diet  will 
fail,  give  them  a  good  supply  of  grain,  boiled 
potatoes,  sour  milk,  and  the  refuse  from  the 
table,  egg  shells  and  oyster  shells  crushed,  or  if 
you  can  not  get  these, 'pound  up  the  bones  that 
alwajs  collect  about  the  yard.  It  is  wonderful 
with  what  avidity  fowls,  especially  when  con- 
fined, will  eat  broken  bones. 

5.  Plenty  of  clear  water  is  always  necessary, 
stagnant  or  filthy  water  will  not  do.  It  alone  is 
sufficient  to  cause  disease. 

6.  Exercise  is  quite  an  important  part  of  the 
plan.  Turn  them  out  an  hour  before  sunset,  to 
pick  up  insects,  gravel  and  other  substances, 
and  it  will  quicken  their  circulation  and  add 
much  to  their  powers  of  resisting  disease,  follow 
these  rules  and  your  balance  sheet  will  show  a 
large  profit. 


Iodine  and  Turpentine  tor  Poultry. 

A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Pacific  Sural 
gives  the  following  valuable  experience: 

For  treatment  of  roup  or  swelled  head  in 
fowls  I  have  found  these  two  articles  of  more 
value  than  anything  1  have  ever  used  with 
either  chickens  or  turkeys.  Young  turkeys  are 
as  liable  to  be  affected  as  older  ones.  The  first 
you  will  discover  of  it  is  a  swelling  and  puffing 
out  between  the  eyes  and  beak ;  it  is  the  doing 
up  of  the  nostrils.  Many  times  I  think  it  is 
caused  by  eating  soft  food  that  collects  on  the 
beak,  hardens  in  the  nostrils  and  stops  the  dis- 
charge, which  then  forms  in  the  head  and  is 
the  disease  called  roup.  When  I  find  one 
diseased  in  this  way  I  catch  it  and  cleanse  the 
passage  and  beak  by  putting  my  finger  in  the 
mouth,  thumb  on  the  outside,  and  gently  press- 
ing it;  and  if  this  does  not  remove  it,  I  take  a 
lance  or  a  sharp  penknife,  and,  commencing 
close  to  the  beak,  make  a  small  incision,  and  in 
the  same  manner  press  all  the  collected  matter 
out  as  clean  as  possible.  Then,  with  a  medium 
sized  camel's  hair  brush,  I  anoint  carefully  the 
cut  and  the  top  of  the  beak,  being  very  careful 


not  to  let  any  go  into  the  eyes.  Treat  them  in 
this  manner  once  a  day  or  once  in  two  days,  as 
the  case  may  require,  and  if  there  are  any 
cankered  spots  in  the  mouth  or  throat  I  touch 
them  in  the  same  way.  Keep  the  cut  open,  not 
allowing  it  to  collect.  Sometimes  this  matter 
becomes  hard,  like  a  cheesy  substance,  and  in 
such  cases  I  use  tweezers  to  remove  it  and  con- 
tinue the  iodine  the  same. 

In  case  of  enlarged  wattles,  though  not  com- 
mon, I  anoint  the  diseased  parts  each  day  for 
several  days,  then  with  the  lance  or  knife  open 
the  spot.  Sometimes  this  collection  is  soft,  other 
times  a  hard  substance ;  and  the  latter  I  remove 
with  the  tweezers.  If  it  does  not  loosen  readily 
anoint  it  again  and  again,  and  it  will  finally 
come  out,  still  continuing  the  iodine  until  your 
bird  is  well. 

In  doctoring  black  comb  nothing  acts  nearer 
like  a  charm  than  iodine,  touching  the  spots  with 
it;  and  as  you  can  make  it  much  cheaper  than  to 
buy,  I  will  add  the  proportions  in  preparing  it: 
Iodine,  1  oz. ;  alcohol,  1  pt  ;  potassa-iodide,  1  dr. 
Should  your  fowls  show  signs  of  influenza,  bron- 
chial affection,  or  hard  breathing,  for  they  are 
subject  to  colds  the  same  as  mankind,  have 
ready  some  turpentine,  and  with  the  secondary 
featlier  of  the  wing  make  a  brush  by  pulling  off 
the  side  feathers,  leaving  a  nice  bunch  on  the 
end.  These  feathers  I  always  save  when  my 
poultry  is  dressed  for  market.  Dip  the  brush  in 
the  turpentine,  open  the  beak,  run  it  down  the 
throat,  turning  it  sideways,  and  draw  it  through 
the  cut  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  lay  the  head 
back  and  use  freely  on  the  outside  of  the  throat. 
In  health  it  is  necessary  for  a  fowl  to  have  warm 
feet  and  legs.  Should  they  feel  cold  to  the  touch, 
anoint  with  turpentine.  When  applying  these 
remedies  you  must  use  judgment,  as  I  cannot 
see  my  patient. 


The  Light  Brahma. 

The  Brahmas  are  the  largest  known  varieties 
of  chickens;  single  cocks  have  reached  the 
weight  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  pounds,  although 
twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  for  cocks,  and  nine  to 
ten  pounds  for  hens  are  considered  good  weights. 
Next  to  its  size,  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  Brahma  fowl  is  its  comb,  which  should'  be 
what  is  called  a  pea-comb,  that  is,  one  having 
the  appearance  of  three  small  combs  joined  to- 
gether, the  largest  being  in  the  middle,  and  all 
finely  serrated.  The  comb  as  a  whole  is  rather 
small,  and  perfectly  upright.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  combs  of  the  two  sexes  is  that 
of  size.  Single  combs  are  occasionally  found, 
but  are  considered  objectionable,  aud  a  single- 
combed  Brahma  would  have  no  chance  in  "the 
show-pen  if  in  competition  with  a  triple-combed 
one  that  was  reasonably  good  in  other  respects. 
The  comb  being  twisted,  or  falling  over  to  one 
side,  is  considered  a  disqualification  in  the  show 
pen. 

The  head  should  be  moderate  in  size,  as  com-, 
pared  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  ear  lo'oes  are 
large  and  pendant;  the  wattles  comparatively 
small  and  well  rounded.  The  form  of  the  body 
corresponds  with  the  size.  The  breast  is  full  anil 
prominent;  the  back  short  and  broad ;  the  neck 
tapering  neatly  from  the  head  to  the  body,  and 
of  good  length;  the  neck-hackle  feathers  flowing 
well  over  the  shoulders.  The  wings  should  be 
small,  and  the  tips  well  covered  by  the  saddle 
feathers.  The  tail  should  be  quite  small,  but 
carried  erecfr,  and  nearly  covered  by  the  tail 
coverts. 

The  fluff  should  be  exceedingly  abundant  in 
both  cock  and  hen,  and  covering  the  thighs  and 
hinder  parts  of  the  body  in  such  away  as  to  give 
them  a  very  broad  appearance  when  viewed 
from  behind. 

The  thighs  are  large  and  muscular,  and  well 
covered  with  soft  feathers  which  should  cover 
the  joint,  but  should  not  form  the  wing-like 
appendages  called  vulture-hocks,  which  are 
considered  an  absolute  disqualification  in  the 
show-pen  to  the  Light  Brahma,  and  decidedly 
objectionable  in  the  dark  variety.  The  shanks 
should  be  rather  short,  stout,  and  abundantly 
feathered  down  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  and 
middle  toes. 

The  above  characteristics  apply  equally  to  the 
original  or  "Light''  Brahma,  and  to  the  more 
recently  established  variety— the  Dark  or  Pencil- 
led Brahma.  In  color,  however,  these  breeds 
differ  materially. 

The  Light  Brahma  should  be  clear  white  in 
color  on  tlie  body,  breast  and  thighs.  The  neck- 
hackle  should  be  marked  with  a  distinct  black 
stripe  down  the  middle  of  each  feather,  and 
should  not  be  light  or  cloudy.  The  hackle  of  the 
cock,  however,  should  be  a  little  lighter  than 
that  of  the  hen.  as  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to 
breed  too  dark.  The  saddle  feathers  in  the  cock 
are  white,  or  lightly  striped  with  black,  those  of 
the  hen  being  white. 

The  flight  feathers  of  the  wing  are  black,  but 
when  folded  they  are  so  hidden  as  to  appear 
white. 

The  tail  feathers  are  black  in  both  cock  and 
hen,  and  in  the  cock  they  open  out  laterally,  like 
a  fan,  and  the  coverts  show  beautiful  green  re- 
flections in  the  light. 

There  are  few  prettier  sights  in  the  poultry- 
yard  than  a  flock  of  Light  Brahmas  feeding  upon 
a  green  lawn,  their  snow  white  plumage  picked 
out  with  black,  and  contrasted  with  the  bright 
red  of  their  earlobes  and  wattles. 


Moulting  Hens. 


From  now  until  December  the  hens  will  begin 
moultiug.  Some  may  begin  in  July  and  others 
may  not  commence  until  near  the  approach  of 
cold  weather.  The  climate  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  as  the  hens  in  warm  climates  often  begin 
to  moult  in  June  and  July.  Moulting  is  nature's 
process  of  giving  thefowl  new  "clothes."  But  for 
the  advantage  of  moulting  a  broken  feather 
could  never  be  renewed,  and  a  damaged  plum- 
age would  become  more  and  more  so.  In  fact,  if 
the  fowl  did  not  moult  it  would,  in  a  few  seasons, 
be  not  only  unsightly  but  also  would  be  unable 
to  endure  either  extreme  warmth  or  cold.  But 
nature  makes  a  wise  provision  in  the  matter,and 
once  a  year  (in  some  cases  twice,)  the  hens  throw 
off  their  old  feathers  and  don  themselves  in  a 
bright  new  covering,  retaining  their  beauty  and 
better  prepared. to  begin  the  duty  of  laying  eggs 
and  hatching  broods.  Moulting,  therefore, 
means  the  dropping  off  of  the  old  feathers  and 
new  ones  growing  out  to  replace  them. 

As  the  feathers  are  largely  composed  of  nitro- 
gen, and  also  abound  in  mineral  matter,  the  hen 
is  put  to  a  severe  task  during  the  process  of 
moulting.  First  her  feathers  loosen  and  come 
out,  at  times  she  being  almost  entirely  naked,at 
which  period  she  is  liable  to  disease,  due  to  ex- 
posure of  her  uncovered  body  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather.  When  the  feathers  begin 
to  appear  they  drain  the  body  of  the  elements 
essential  to  their  composition,  and  if  the  food 
given  the  hen  is  lacking  in  the  required  element* 
the  hen  is  weakened  and  enfeebled.  When  a 
hen  moults  in  the  warm  season,  and  has  a  range, 
she  will  greatly  assist  herself  in  the  choice  "of 
food,  as,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  insects  and  a 
variety  of  grasses  can  be  secured,  but  if  she  is 
confined  she  requires  the  most  nourishing  food 
that  can  be  given. 

It  requires  about  three  months  for  a  hen  to 
shed  her  feathers  and  come  out  in  a  complete 
new  garb,  and  during  that  time  she  will  become 
greatly  enfeebled  and  yet  be  in  a  fat  condition. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  carbonaceous 
substances  being  of  but  little,  if  any  value,  so 
far  as  the  production  of  feathers  is  concerned, 
and  the  carbon  is  stored  in  the  body  of  the  hen, 
though  there  may  be  a  great  drain  on  her  system 
for  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  elements.  To 
provide  the  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  she 
must  eat  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  as  the  car- 
bonaceous materials  exceed  the  nitrogenous, 
she  secures  an  excess  of  the  former  though  she 
does  not  really  require  or  desire  it,  and  hence 
she  will  pass  over  the  moulting  season  w  eak- 
ened and  debilitated  but  fat. 

A  moulting  hen  seldom  lays,  as  she  cannot 
produce  eggs  and  feathers  at  the  same  time,  the 
eggs  and  feathers  being  somewhat  composed  of 
the  same  elements,  and  she  will,  as  stated,  lose 
three  months'  time,  though  instances  are  known 
in  which  moulting  hens  have  layed  and  done 
well.  After  all,  however,  it  is  of  iio  advantage 
for  them  to  do  so,  as  they  will  lose  more  or  less 
time  at  some  other  period.  When  a  hen  is 
moulting  she  should  have  warm,  dry  quarters, 
and  if  she  is  well  cared  for  she  will  more  than 
repay  for  the  care  ii}  the  extra  work  she  will  per- 
form after  she  gets  in  good  laying  condition 
again. 

Many  persons  begin  to  sell  off  their  hens  as- 
soon  as  they  begin  to  moult,  because  they  then 
cease  laying,  but  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  do  so. 
The  hen  that  begins  to  moult  early  will  have  a 
favorable  season  for  so  doing,  and  will  have 
fewer  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  she  will  finish 
the  process  before  cold  weather  and  begin  to 
lay,  but  if  she  does  not  begin  until  late  the 
cold  weather  will  come  on  her  before 
she  has  completed  her  moulting,  and  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  not  begin  to  lay  until 
spring.  As  a  rule  the  hen  that  begins  to  lay  in 
November  will  lay  all  through  the  winter,  but  if 
she  passes  into  the  cold  season  before  she  begins 
to  lay  she  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  not  lay  be- 
fore spring.  Hence,  do  not  sell  your  early 
moulting  hens,  but  retain  them,  as  they  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  reliable  members  "of  the 
flock  at  a  time  when  eggs  will  be  high  in  price. 

The  best  food  for  moulting  hens  is  that  rich  "in 
nitrogen.  Give  them  meat  and  milk,  and  let 
the  grain  food  consist  largely  of  bran,  which 
will  supply  phosphates.  Clover,  hay  or  grass, 
is  also  excellent,  and  a  variety  may  also  be 
given.  An  excellent  mixture  is  a  piece  of  cheap 
lean  meat  boiled  into  pieces,  and  the  water  in 
which  it  is  cooked  (including  the  meat)  thick- 
ened with  the  following  mixtures  to  a  stiff 
dough  and  fed:  Ground  oats,  three  pounds; 
bran,  one  pound ;  linseed  meal,  one  pound  ;  salt, 
one  ounce.  Feed  this  twice  a  day  with  any 
other  food  that  may  be  given.  In  the  drinking 
water  add  a  teaspoonful  of  chloride  of  iron  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  as  a  tonic.  It  comes  as  a  flaky 
powder  and  is  harmless.  Do  not  use  copperas, 
or  Douglass  mixture,  which  are  poisonous,  and 
avoid  all  condiments,  or  condition  powders. 
Sulphur  in  damp  weather  may  cause  leg  weak- 
ness or  rheumatism,  as  often  the  hens  will  be 
(as  stated,)  naked.  If  the  hens  are  so  treated, 
and  are  kept  dry  and  warm,  they  will  be 
through  moulting  before  winter,  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  business  of  laying  eggs,  and  they 
will  keep  in  good  health 'and  cause  but  little 
trouble— P.  H.  J.,  in  American  Rural  Home, 
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rtile  Eggs. 

A  contemporary  holds  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  want  of  fertility  of  eggs  to  be  the 
want  of  stamina  in  the  flock  from  which  the 
es"s  came  caused  by  being  kept  too  closely  con- 
fined As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  procure  eggs  for 
hatching-  from  fowls  which  have  free  range, 
which  is  a  great  promoter  of  healthfulness, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  eggs  should  not 
hatch  well  when  from  fowls  in  confinement,  if 
those  fowls  are  given  good  care,  plenty  of  food, 
and  have  good  sized  yards  to  run  in.  Want  ot 
fertility  may  be  due  to  running  too  many  liens 
to  a  cock ;  about  ten  hens  of  the  Asiatics  (Brah- 
mas  and  Cochins),  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  the 
laying  breeds  (Leghorns,  Hamburg's,  etc.),  to  a 
cock,  being  about  the  right  number  to  secure 
good  results,  other  things  being  equal. 


Does  Shaking  Injure  Eggs.f 

Ordinary  shaking  will  not  destroy  the  vitality 
of  eggs.  The  genu  is  very  nicely  supported, 
secured,  and  adjusted  against  such  every  day 
occurrence.  A  hen  may  fight,  run,  scratch, 
fly  over  a  barn  or  fence  every  day  in  the  week 
while  laying,  and  still  her  eggs  will  hatch  if  they 
be  properly  vitalized.  To  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  germ  it  must  be  done  by  some  force  which 
will  displace,  separate,  or  mix  the  germ  with 
the  contents  of  the  egg,  or  by  puncturing  the 
shell  to  allow  transpiration  to  immediately  fol- 
low. The  force  necessary  to  destruction  may  be 
done  by  electricity  or  concussion,  or  it  may  be 
done  by  taking  both  ends  of  the  egg  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb  and  violently  shaking  it 
like  one  would  in  mixing  up  medicine  or  in  the 
manner  of  cleansing  a  dirty  bottle.— Ohio  Poul- 
try Journal. 


Mixed  Diet  for  Fowls. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  pure  water,  a  variety 
of  foods  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  fowls, 
and  when  they  are  kept  in  situations  where  they 
can  not  get  insect  food  some  animal  matter 
hashed,  rough  meat,  greens,  etc.,  must  be  sup- 
plied. 

Buckwheat  is  fattening.  Feed  sparingly  and 
no  better  egg  food  can  be  found. 

Wheat  is'acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best 
egg-producing  foods. 

Oats  comes  next  to  wheat. 

Indian  corn  is  fattening.  Excellent  for  a 
night  food.  Indian  corn  should  be  the  food  for 
setting-hens.  It  keeps  up  a  continual  heat  in 
the  body  of  the  hen. 

Rye  makes  a  good  occasional  food  and  gives 
life  to  the  stock.  Ground  bone  and  oyster  shell 
form  egg  shells.  Always  keep  them  handy  for 
the  fowls. 

Sand  and  gravel  help  the  gizzard  to  chew  up 
the  food. 

Beef  scraps  mixed  with  corn  meal  mush  and 
fed  several  times  a  week  make  a  big  difference 
In  the  egg  supply. 

;  Cliarcoal  fed  liberally  in  small  lumps  brightens 
their  combs  and  gives  them  a  tonic.  It  is  best 
to  use  cliarcoal  made  from  corn  cobs,  as  wood 
charcoal  is  tasteless  and  not  at  all  relished  by 
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Milk  put  iii  their  drink  vessels,  or  given  with 
corn  meal  scalded  in  a  stiff  mass,  is  not  only 
greatly  relished,  but  is  very  egg-producing. 

Sunflower  seeds* may  be  fed  freely.  They 
m-omote  laying  and  good  health—  Michigan 
Farmer. 


Gapes  in  Young  Chicks. 

Much  of  the  loss  in  poultry  is  in  young  chicks, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  a  hen  can  hatch  a  large 
number  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
stock  up  to  the  average.  The  chief  drawback 
to  chicks  is  the  gapes,  which  are  due  to  the 
wind-pipe  being  clogged  by  thread-like  worms. 
The  origin  of  gapes  and  how  they  reach  the 
windpipe  are  unsettled  matters,  but  the  condi- 
tions are  a  shady,  damp  soil  that  is  eitherrich  in 
humus  or  well  covered  with  decaying  or  decom- 
posed matter.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  the  con- 
ditions that  are  favorable  for  inducing  the  pres- 
ence of  earth  worms  are  favorable  to  the  gape 
worm,  and  hence  some  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  gape  worm  is  in  some  manner  connected 
with  the  presence  of  earth  worms.  Gapes  are 
really  the  result  of  certain  conditions  of  the  soil 
that  "are  favorable  to  their  propagation,  and 
prevail  mostly  on  old  farms  that  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  Doultry  for  many  years,  and  where 
the  droppings  and  residuum  of  food  have  year 
after  year  decomposed  and  become  incorporated 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil.-  On  new  locations 
or  on  light,  poor,  sandv  soil,  the  gapes  are  sel- 
dom noticed,  and  where  the  hen  and  chicks  are 
kept  on  clean  board  floors  they  escape  the  diffi- 
culty. The  best  preventive  of  gapes  is  to  spade 
up  the  ground  and  broadcast  it  well  with  fine, 
dry,  air-slaked  lime,  adding  a  gill  of  salt  to  each 
peck  of  lime.  This  will  destroy  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  gape  worm ;  the  soil  should  be 
loosened  after  each  rain  and  more  lime  scat- 
tered, as  a  loose  soil  is  not  favorable  to  the 
gapes.  Plenty  of  sunlight,  and  the  troughs  and 
ground  kept  clean  are  also  necessary  to  prevent 
the  disease.— Mirror  and  Farmer. 


Care  of  Chicks. 

It  is  somewhat  late  to  write  on  this  subject. 
However,  it  is  not  too  late  to  learn.  Of  course 
every  one  knows  how  to  raise  chickens.  Still  a 
few  hints  may  not.  be  amiss.  There  is  always 
something  new  to  ieam.  By  the  way,  the  most 
absurd  instruction  of  late  by  some  writers,  is  to 
let  eggs  "rest"  which  have  been  shipped  for 
hatching;  that  is,  not  put  them  under  a  hen  at 
once,  but  put  them  in  a  cool,  quiet,  dark  place, 
for  tweirty-four  hours.  The  writers  do  not  give  a 
reason  why;  may  be  to  get  over  "sea  sickness," 
brought  on  by  shipping.  I  think  they  can  rest 
under  a  cluck  just  as  well.  But  to  the  point.  In 
first  place  we  must  have  the  chicks.  I  know  of 
some  greasing  the  cluck  while  incubating  and 
kill  the  chicks  in  the  shell,  and  again  grease  the 
chicks  on  the  body  when  lousy  and  kill  them 
that  way.  The  other  day  a  neighbor  saw  some 
lice  under  the  wings  of  chicks.  He  took  a  rag 
and  greased  them  good ;  three  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  A  little  grease  on  top  of  head  and  root 
of  tail  will  be  sufficient.  I  always  rub  soft  lard 
on  their  heads  when  about  two  d'avs  old.  If  any 
lice  on  cluck  they  go  for  little  chicks  head,  and 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  start,  and  want 
very  little  else.  Cold  mornings  I  scald  corn 
meal  and  bran,  adding  a  little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  feed  warm.  After  the  dew  is  off.  and  not 
chilly,  let  the  hen  and  chicks  at  liberty  to  scratch 
and  exercise,  eat  grass,  etc.  They  will  often 
slip  through  the  siats  and  eat  tlieir  favorite 
grain— wheat.  Keep  sharp  sand  handv,  and 
don't  forget  it.  Water,  water.  Scarcity  of  water 
kills  many  a  chick.  I  have  often  gone  to  a  poul- 
try yard  and  noticed  the  water  dishes  dry  as 
dust,  and  the  clucks  keeping  up  a  mournful 
"peep."  Watch  where  they  roost,  often  they 
crowd  together  in  a  small  box  and  nearly 
smother,  they  get  too  hot,  then  cool  off  and  get 
sick.  Letting  them  out  too  early  in  the  morning, 
while  the  grass  is  wet  and  chilly,  generally  kills 
many.  If  once  chilled  through  they  wfll  get 
scours  and  die.  I  lost  many  a  clutch  before  I 
knew  what  was  the  cause.  Yes,  feed  wheat 
generally,  cracked  corn  once  in  a  while  is  good ; 
in  fact  a  change  of  feed  is  the  secret  of  success. 
Raw  onions  are  the  best  preventative  of  all  dis- 
eases. They  like  it  and  should  be  giyen  about 
twice  a  week,  cut  up  In  small  bits.  Again,  don't 
neglect  the  water  dishes.  Every  breeder  should 
have  plenty  of  fountains  about  the  yard  in  shady 
places.  A  city  lady  kept  some  chickens,  and 
they  would  bother  her  neighoors  at  the  swill 
bucket.  That  was  all  the  drink  thev  could  get. 
The  lady  did  not  know  that  fowls  needed  water, 
and  was  astonished  when  her  neighbor  told  her 
fowls  drink  at  least  forty  times  a  day.— John 
Bennett,  in  Breeders'  Guide. 


Profit  in  Geese. 

It  is  considered  by  some  that  geese  are  the 
most  profitable  of  domesticated  fowls  that 
farmers  can  keep.  I  agree  with  this,  provided 
the  farmer  has  a  place  adapted  to  keep  them, 
otherwise  I  should  not.  Geese,  like  turkeys, 
require  considerable  range  in  order  to  thrive, 
especially  when  young  and  growing.  They 
should  be  fed  two  or  three  times  a  day  on  corn 
or  corn  dough,  until  they  get  enough  of  fresh  or 
young  grass  to  continue  their  growth  steadily, 
and  all  the  time  have  free  access  to  living 
wat»r.  For  a  flock  of  thirty,  say  twentv-six 
goslings  and  four  old  geese,  they  should  have  a 
range  of  twenty  acres,  though  they  would  not 
require  all  the  feed  that  might  grow  thereon  as 
other  animals  that  will  feed  after  them  can  be 
kept  also.  Whether  they  are  kept  on  a  less  or 
greater  area  there  should  be  and  must  be  fresh 
or  living  water  with  a  brook  or  pond  contin- 
ually for  them  to  wash  in  as  often  as  they  desire. 
Unless  this  be  the  case  they  will  soon  get  lousy, 
begin  to  droop  their  wings,  pine  away  and  die, 
though  this  can  be  partially  averted  by  daily 
feeding  on  corn  or  dough. 

It  is  seldom  that  young  goslings  are  subject 
to  any  disease,  and  they  are  quite  sure  to  live 
with  ordinary  care;  yet  they  are  very  tender 
until  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  are  affected 
by  disease,  when  it  attacks  them,  quite  as  soon 
as  any  other  domesticated  fowls.  A  heavy 
rain  upon  1  a  brood  of  young  goslings,  unpro- 
tected, will  be  as  sure  death  to  them  as  it  would 
upon  a  brood  of  young  chickens :  while  a  light 
warm  rain  or  a  pond  of  water  is  happiness  per- 
fected to  them  and  but  little  less  to  an  observer. 

Geese  are  not  only  kept  for  the  market,  or  for 
their  flesh,  but  as  well  for  their  feathers.  Thev 
generally  begin  laying  the  later  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, or  the  first  part  of  March,  and  usually  lay 
every  other  day,  and  continue,,  though  not 
always  regularly,  until  they  have  laid  their 
litter — from  ten  to  twelve  eggs— when  they  begin 
sitting,  and  in  about  thirty  days  they  bring  but 
their  brood. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  or 
about  the  time  the  feathers  begin  to  start  on  the 
goslings,  the  old  geese  should  be  picked  by 
taking  off  all  the  small  or  bed  feathers,  but  never 
any  of  the  down.  Handle  the  goose  carefully 
while  plucking  her  feathers.  Never  lock  her 
wings  in'picking,  nor  cramp  or  bruise  them  in 
any  way.  In  about  ten  weeks  the  old  geese  can 
and  should  be  picked  again,  and  the  goslings 
picked  also,  if  they  have  been  kept  as  stated,  or 
in  a  thriving  condition.  Taking  this  course  in 
the  proper  time,  or  as  seon  as  the  feathers  have 


grown  out  and  matured,  old  geese  can  be  picked 
three  times  and  goslings  twice  in  a  season  be- 
fore shutting  up  for  fattening,  and  will,  with 
those  taken  oft  when  the  geese  are  dressed, 
average  about  one  pound  of  feathers  to  a  goose. 
Many  are  very  careful  in  picking  tlieir  geese  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  manner,  while 
others  do  not  pick  them  a  t  all,  considering  c  at 
they  do  better  in  thus  doing,  or  not  doing.  T  is 
is  not  the  case,  as  I  know  by  actual  trial,  besides 
knowing  it  to  be  the  experience  of  others  quali- 
fied to  judge.  When  geese  are  injured  in  pick- 
ing it  is  to  De  attributed  more  and  I  may  say 
wholly  to  the  improper  time  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  picked  rather  than  because  they 
are  picked.—  Cor.  Farm  and  Home. 


Game  Bantams. 

If  you  will  take  my  advice,  says  "Cockchafer," 
you  will  goto  several  shows  be'fore  you  make  a 
purchase;  and,  when  there,  get  some  good 
fancier  to  go  round  the  pens  with  you— fanciers, 
as  a  rule,  are  always  glad  to  help  one  another— 
and  get  the  right  shape  and- make  of  a  good 
bird  firmly  fixed  in  your  eye ;  there  is  no  pain 
in  the  operation.  First  take  a  good  look  at  the 
eye— I  mean  the  bird's  eye— and  see  that  it  is  a 
good  bright  red,  that  is  in  black  reds,  piles  and 
duckwings ;  then  cast  your  eyes  down  to  the 
feet  and  observe  whether  the  bird  is  per- 
fectly free  from  being  duckfooted  ;  let  the  hind 
claw  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  mid- 
dle toe.  Now  return  to  the  head,  which  should 
be  long  but  narrow  across  the  eyes;  prominent, 
or  bull  eyes,  as  they  are  termed,  being  particu- 
larly objectionable  The  head  should  be  finished 
off  with  a  long,  slightly  curved  beak.  Neck 
long  and  thin,  with  thick  hack  le  feather,  stand- 
ing out  well  from  the  shoulders. and  these  should 
be  flat  across  the  top  and  prominent  at  the  butts 
like  a  carrier  pigeon's.  The  back  should  be 
short  and  the  body  taper  towards  the  tail;  in 
fact,  just  the  shape  of  aflat  iron.  Wings  short 
and  well  tucked  up,  the  flight  feathers  no  longer 
than  the  body,  not  protruding  behind,  but  suffi- 
ciently short  to  be  concealed  at  the  end  under 
the  saddle  hackle,  which  must  also  be 
scanty.  The  tail  close  and  feathers  nar- 
row, and  the  shorter  the  better;  the  sickle 
feathers  should  be  moderately  long  and 
curved. but  very  narrow  and  pointed  and  should 
be  the  only  feathers  in  the  tail,  if  possible.  The 
tail  coverts  should  also  be  narrow,  pointed,  and 
scanty,  the  whole  composing  what  is  called  a 
whip  tail,  and  should  be  carried  sloping,  and  on 
no  account  bend  over  the  back, and  form  what 
what  is  called  a  squirrel  tail— a  perfect  abomina- 
tion in  a  game  fowl.  Legs  long,  and  small  in 
bone  with  nice  round  thigh,  and  the  bird  should 
stand  firm  and  well  on  his  feet,  with  no  tendency 
to  knock-knees.  The  above  remarks  will  in  the 
main  apply  to  the  hen,  except  that  the  tail,  of 
course,  has  no  sickle  feathers,  and  cannot  be  too 
short  and  fine  and  tight.  One  great  difficulty 
which  breeders  experience  is  to  get  game  ban- 
tams with  sufficiently  short  wings,  and  these 
must  be  carried  close  to  the  body  and  tucked 
well  under  the  saddle  hackle,  without  the  sus- 
picion of  a  droop,  for  many  an  otherwise  good 
bird  is  spoilt  by  this  fault.  The  tail  is  the  next 
most  difficult  point  to  get  good,  for  a  heavy  tail 
spoils  a  game  bird  altogether,  and,  though  they 
are  artificially  improved,  it  deceives  very  few 
people,  for  you  nerer  see  a  long  sickle  and  only 
a  few  short  tail  coverts  if  you  leave  the  bird  as 
nature  made  it.  At  the  present  time  brown-reds 
want  a  great  deal  of  improvement  as  regards  the 
tail,  many  of  the  cocks  having  tail  enough  to  sit 
under  on  a  sunshiny  day,  and  the  hens  sufficient 
rudder  to  steer  a  small  ship.  Bad  tails,  too,  are 
very  abundant  amongst  all  the  hens,  and  I  can 
say  from  experience  and  observation  that  there 
are  very  few  hens  exhibited  with  good  ones. 
Look  oiit  for  small  neat  birds;  that  is.  slim, 
slightly-built  birds.  I  can't  stand  a  cart  hoise 
anions  bantams.  Also,  if  you  please,  have  noth- 
ing txTdo  with  long  tailed  ones,  especially  when 
the  sickles  have  a  Hamburg  curve;  and  don't 
look  twice  at  a  long-winged  one.  Some  excel- 
lent judges  of  big  game  seem  unable,  to  bring 
their  eyes  down  to  their  pigmy  brethren,  and 
overlook  those  long  wings  which  I  have  been 
harping  upon.  I  fancy  that  from  being  so  ac- 
customed to  big  game,  what  appears  large  to  us 
bantam  fanciers  seem  small  to  them;  and  so 
prizes  are  frequently  given  to  Mrs  which  we 
should  consider,  in  point  of  size,  much  above  the 
standard.— Fancier's  Journal. 


Care  of  Half  Grown  Chicks. 

Just  after  chicks  are  weaned  they  should  be 
allowed  more  liberal  rations  than  for  some  time 
previous,  and  as  thev  have  then  no  protector 
their  food  should  be  placed  in  feeding  coops  out 
of  reach  of  the  other  fowls.  Their  food  should 
never  be  thrown  on  the  ground,  but  be  placed 
on  shallow  pans  or  bits  of  board  which  may  be 
easily  scraped  clean.  Three  meals  a  day  is 
sufficient,  for  tliey  will  thrive  better  if  compelled 
to  go  off  between  whiles  and  scratch.  I  find 
that  I  get  better  results  from  feeding  chicks  un- 
til one  month  old  upon  cooked  food  entirely. 
Once  only,  I  gave  some  little  ones  raw  dough 
made  of  corn  meal— came  home  one  evening  arid 
found  no  bread  in  the  house.  But  next  morning 
I  was  sorry  I  had  not  let  them  go  supperless  to 
bed,  for  half  of  them  were  dead  in  their  coops 
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a  id  the  rest  were  creeping  around  crying,  with 
tneir  poor  little  crops  distended  almost  to  burst- 
ing, full  of  hard,  sour  dough  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation. Seeing  that  they  were  all  going  to 
die  any  way,  we  cut  open  the  crops  of  several  of 
them,  aud  after  extracting  the  cough  sewed  up 
the  aperture,  bnt  they  too  went  the  way  of  the 
rest. 

After  one  month  old.  however,  the  chicks  may 
be  taught  to  eat  dry  grains  by  degrees,  though 
it  should  always  be  given  them  in  moderate 
quantities,  with  some  soft  food  each  meal. 
Cracked  wheat  is  excellent,  but  they  should 
never  have  enough  o£  it  to  pack  their  crops 
tight,  as  it  is  liable,  like  the  dough,  to  swell,  fer- 
ment, and  if  not  fatal  at  once,  to  bring  on  dis- 
eases akin  to  cholera.  Crushed  Indian  corn  is 
also  good  for  both  growing  and  adult  fowls ; 
this  may  be  given  either  raw  or  boiled.  When 
cooked 'its  bulk  is  greatly  increased,  and  it  is 
probably  rendered  more  nutritious.  Other  small 
grains  are  no  doubt  quite  as  good,  but  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  them.  Last 
year  my  father  raised  sorghum  for  the  dairy 
cows,  and  gave  me  the  seed  for  chickens.  They 
werejremarkably  fond  of  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
very  healthful  for  them 

Eight  here  I  want  to  say  something  more  in 
praise  of  milk,  both  as  a  food  and  drink  for 
fowls.  Many  persons  declare  that  it  is  unwhole- 
some, and  no  matter  how  much  milk  they  get, 
their  fowls  never  had  a  single  drop;  but  if  they 
could  see  the  quantity  mine  consume.  I  am  sure 
they  would  change  their  minds.  There  are  not 
more  than  three  hundred  fowls  on-  the  place, 
little  and  big.  yet  they  manage  to  drink  twelve 
gallons  a  day,  "besides"  mueh^of  their  soft  food 
being  mixed  up  with  milk,  or  cooked  with  it. 
Still  the  flock  has  never  known  cholera,  or  in 
fact  any  other  disease  for  years.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  reason  why  milk  is  so  wholesome 
for  them  is  that  it  comes  from  thoroughbred 
Holsteins. — Country  Gentleman. 

OTer-Prodnetion  of  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  over-produc- 
tion, and  especially  of  poultry  and  eggs.  There 
is  more  fear  of  over-stocking  the  market  among 
many  than  there  should  be.  The  markets  can 
be  over-stocked,  but  any  surplus  is  soon  distrib- 
uted, and  the  demand'  again  increases.  This 
demand  remains  fixed  and  permanent.  You 
can  satisfy  it  and  surfeit  it  for  awhile,  but  it 
calls  for  "more"  as  soon  as  the  supply  begins  to 
fail.  It  is  an  insatiable  public  appetite  that  can 
never  be  fully  set  at  rest.  Supply  it  to-day 
and  you  may  not  give  it  half  enough  to-morrow. 
Just'when  you  may  suppose  the  monster  is  more 
than  satisfied,  his  appetite  increases  and  he  does 
not  receive  as  much  as  he  can  consume.  De- 
mand is  ever  constant  and  increases  yearly. 

The  demand  is  not  for  quantity  only.  There 
may  be  any  quantity  in  market,  but  the  demand 
will  still  be  great  for  quality.  That  is  the  great 
point  to  aim  for — quality.  When  it  is  said  that 
there  cannot  be  over-production  it  alludes  to  the 
best  articles  and  goods  that  can  be  put  on  the 
market.  There  are  thousands  of  dollars  of 
poultry  sent  to  market  that  are  not  worth  the 
cost  o"£  transportation,  and  are  sold  at  a  sacri- 
fice (or  given  away)  because  purchasers  refuse 
such,  and  though  the  stalls  of  the  markets  may 
be  piled  high  by  such  goods,  yet  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  choice  articles  "that  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. 

Stop  and  calculate  what  it  costs  to  supply  a 
central  point  like  New  York  City.  How  many 
of  its  people  are  consumers  of  poultry  and  eggs. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  its  2.000,000  population  are 
dailv  purchasers  of  eggs,  and  there  are  used  in 
the  "arts,  by  bakers,  protograohers  and  others, 
nearlv  as  much  as  is  consumed,  which  shows  an 
enormous  demand  daily.  If  only  one  person 
in  fiftv  consumes  poultry,  we  have  40.000  buyers, 
and  this  too.  as  stated,  daily.  But  New  York  is 
a  great  center,  and  the  other  surrounding  large 
cities  ot  New  York  State  and  New  England  are 
to  be  supplied,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  that 
over  4.000.000  people  buy  "from  the  New  York 
markets.  This  great  army  of  consumers  is  enor- 
mous, and  must  be  supplied,  but  the  buyers  will 
not  buy  poor  chickens  at  any  price. 

Quality  is  the  great  factor' in  all  branches  of 
business.  It  fixes  the  price  at  all  times,  and  is 
seldom  affected  by  quantity,  for  there  may  be 
an  abundance  and  yet  quaiitr  be  lacking.  There 
is  a  separate  demand  for  quality,  and  theTquality 
market  can  never  be  overstocked  for  the  reason 
that  be  the  quality  ever  so  good  the  demand  will 
leave  it  and  go  for  something  that  is  still  better 
No  one  can  succeed  who  overlooks  quality,  and 
to  secure  high  prices  for  the  choicest  poultry, 
one  must  raise  choice  poultry  and  he  must  also 
ship  his  poultry  to  market  in  a  form  that  will 
attract  attention  and  caus.e  it  to  sell.  Crowding 
a  hundred  chicks  in  a  coop  that  holds  only  fifty, 
without  food  and  water  may  save  an  item  of 
expense  so  far  as  coops  are  concerned,  but  it 
causes  a  loss  when  the  fowls  reach  the  market 
in  bad  condition.  Quality  takes  in  not  only  the 
fowl  as  an  article,  but  the  condition,  neatness, 
attractiveness  and  difference  from  that  already 
in  stock  and  for  sale. 

Fowls  Must  Grind  Their  Food. 

Grinding  material  is  one  of  the  things  we 
most  need  in  Florida,    I  have  no  doubt  that 


!  many  of-  the  failures  with  poultry  in  tbis 
'  State  is  lack  of  proper  material  to  grind  their 
food.    Very  few  people  who  let  their  poultry 
run  at  large  think  of  furnishing  any  thing — 
I  and  what  is  there  in  Florida  sand,  even  the 
coarsest,  that  will  answer  the  purpose? — and 
!  many  who  keep  their  fowls  closeiy  penned  do 
not  keep  them  supplied  with  material  suita- 
ble for  this  purpose.    TTe  on  the  coast  have 
plenty  of  snell  in  our  soil,  but  they  are  not 
sharp  enough  for  the  purpose,  even  oyster 
shell  pounded  small  enough  are  too  soft.  The 
cutting  edges  are  soon  worn  off,  and  they 
only  serve  the  purpose  for  a  little  while.  The 
I  best  material  is  broken  crockery,  stone  ware 
!  and  glass  (not  green  glass,  for  that  is  inju- 
rious). 

The  feathered  tribe  are  dependent  on  grit 
in  the  gizzard  for  digesting  their  food.  An 
article  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  copied  from 
an  English  journal,  has  this  to  say  on  the 
subject:  l-I  went  to  a  p  jultry  farm  one  da y 
where  the  chickens  were  looking  very  bad 
and  many  were  dying,  and  no  cause  could  be 
|  assigned.  When  feeding  several  dead  fowls 
were  found  in  the  yard.  I  asked  the  owner 
to  allow  me  to  dissect  one.  I  opened  one  and 
showed  him  the  inside  of  the  gizzard,  and  the 
only  thing  there  was  a  piece  of  glass — not 
even  a  round  stone,  because  there  were  no 
stones  to  pick  up,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble.  I  have  found  thirty  pieces 
of  old  brass  and  copper  in  one  fowl's  gizzard, 
owing  to  its  being  kept  on  too  short  rations 
Of  yit. 

Most  people  expect  to  see  one  passage  each 
side  of  the  gizzard,  whereas  they  are  both  on 
one  side,  the  one  leading  into  it  being  much 
larger  than  the  one  leading  out  of  it.  Thus 
the  gizzard  can  receive  large  substances,  but 
cannot  get  rid  of  them  unless  there  is  a  hard 
'  and  sharp  substance  provided  for  the  pur- 
|  pose  of  grinding  and  reducing  them.  The 
:  gizzard  is  yery  strong  when  provided  with 

■  proper  grit  to  aid  digestion,  so  much  so  that 
I  if  the  blade  of  a  knife  be  broken  up  in  pieces 

aud  the  bird  eat  them,  the  edges  become 
smooth  as  possible,  and  the  sharp  edge  of 
glass  becomes  as  marble. 

One-hundred-weight  of  good  grit  will  last 
100  fo wis  for  twelve  months.  The  smaller 
;  the  chick  the  smaller  the  pieces  should  be. 
They  are  better  broken  than  ground,  because 
the  pieces  have  sharper  edges.  If  there  is 
any  place  where  there  is  need  to  furnish 
I  fowls  with  grinding  material  it  is  Florida. 

In  my  letter,  published  November  14th,  I 
!  recommended  Armour  &  Edwards  Bro's. 
Blood  and  Bone,  as  poultry  food.  My  recent 
experience  with  the  latter  brand  is  not  satis- 
I  factory.  It  seems  to  contain  salt  in  some 
,  form,  "and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  last 
;  named  is  positively  injurious,  but  Armour's 

■  Blood  and  Bone  is  good  in  small  quantities. 
;  — E.  W.  AilSDEN,  in  Florida  Fruit  Grower. 


To  Make  Hens  Lay. 

Put  two  or  more  quarts  of  water  in  a 
kettle,  advises  an  exchange,  and  one  large 
seed  pepper,  or  two  small  ones,  then  put  the 
kettle  over  the  fire.    When  the  water  boils 
stir  in  the  coarse  Indian  meal  until  you  haye 
a  thick  mush.    Let  it  cook  an  hour  or  so; 
feed  hot.    Horse  radish  is  chopped  fine  and 
stirred  into  mush  as  prepared  in  the  above 
1  directions,  and  for  results  we  are  getting 
'  from  five  to  ten  eggs  per  day,  whereas 
!  previous  to  feeding  we  had  not  had  eggs  for 
j  a  long  time.    We  hear  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint from  other  people  about  not  getting 
I  eggs.  To  such  we  would  warmly  recommend 
cooked  feed  fed  hot.    Boiled  apple  skins 
seasoned  with  red  pepper,  or  boiled  potatoes 
seasoned  with  horse  radish,   are  good  for 
feed,  much  better  than  uncooked  food.  Corn 
when  fed  the  hen  by  itself  has  a  tendency  to 
fatten  rather  than  produce  the  more  profit- 
able egg  laying.    A  spoonful    of  sulphur 
stirred  with  their  feed  occasionally  will  rid 
them  of  vermin,  and  tone  up  their  systems. 
— Poultry  Yard. 

How  to  Kill  and  Dress  a  Fowl. 

To  dress  a  fowl  with  the  least  trouble  hang 
it  up  by  the  feet  so  that  it  will  drop  a  conve- 
nient height,  and  attach  a  wire  hook  to  the 
under  beak  of  the  fowl,  to  which  hang  half  a 
brick.  Sever  the  jugular  vein  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  proceed  to  pic  k  holding  the  wings 
with  one  hand  while  you  p  ck  with  the  other. 
Work  quickly.    Get  mosc  of  the  feathers  off 


the  breast  side  with  three  or  four  hand  pulls, 
and  change  the  wings  to  the  other  hand  held 
across  the  breast  of  the  fowl,  and  with  a  few 
pulls  get  most  of  the  feathers  off  the  back. 
Grasp  one  wing  at  a  time,  and  pull  out  the 
long  feathers  at  one  stroke.  Then  finish  up 
the  picking  entirely  before  the  fowl  is  taken 
down.  When  done,  chop  off  the  head,  take 
a  sharp  knife  aud  cut  through  the  skin 
around  the  vent,  being  careful  not  to  sever 
the  intestine.  Pull  gently,  and  as  the  intes- 
tine comes  out  insert  the  forefinger  and  bring 
out  the  intestines  rapidly,  but  do  not  break 
them.  Get  them  out  up  to  the  gizzard,  and 
break  off  there  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  your  fowl  is  ready  for  market.  If  you 
wish  to  make  ready  to  cook,  the  hole  must  be 
slightly  enlarged  and  the  gizzard  pulled  out, 
cut  open,  and  the  inner  lining  removed,  with 
all  gravel,  food,  etc.  A  slit  must  be  made 
in  the  breast  and  the  crop  removed,  which 
should  be  empty  when  the  fowl  is  killed. 
Some  people  remove  the  lungs;  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  heart  sh  >uld  be  removed  and. 
washed,  as  some  clotted  blood  is  usually 
around  it.  The  operation  of  preparing  a 
fowl  for  market  can  be  done  by  an  expert 
sometimes  in  three  minutes. — American  Agri- 
culturist.. 


Tarred  Paper  for  Hoofing. 

Tarred  paper  is  cheaper  than  shingles,  and. 
less  labor  is  required  in  its  use  when  the  roof  is 
made,  while  it  effectually  prevents  the  entrance 
of  cold  air  from  above  the  fowls  during  the 
cold  weather.  The  single-ply  paper  is  uufit  for 
roofing,  being  liable  to  ripping  by  the  w  inds. 
The  two-ply  paper,  however,  answers  the  pur- 
pose well,  though  the  three-ply  is  better.  It  is 
important  that  the  paper  be  'fastened  securely, 
and  the  coal  tar  applied  warm  to  the  paper  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  paper  is  laid  on  the 
boards.  Any  old  boards  can  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable under  the  paper,  but  the  nails  should 
be  first  drawn  out,  or  the  paper  may  be  injured. 
The  paper  is  secured  by  the  use  of  three-penny 
nails,  which  are  driven  through  tin  plates  of 
about  two  inches  diameter.  The  tins  should  be 
used  freely,  for  the  more  securely  the  paper  is- 
fastened  the  less  liability  of  injury  by  high 
winds.  After  the  tar  is  applied  it  will  harden- 
when  more  tar  should  be  applied.  If  the  roof  is 
tarred  once  a  year  it  becomes  very  strong  and 
hard  by  the  second  or  third  year:  it  will  then 
last  a  life  time.  The  mistake  made  in  using  the 
tarred  paper  roof  is  in  not  giving  it  a  coating  of 
coal  tar  once  a  year.  The  first  year  two  coats 
should  be  applied.  The  roof  need  not  be  very 
steep,  so  there  is  a  saving  of  lumber  as  com- 
pared with  a  shingle  roof,  which  is  required  to 
be  steep.  The  tarred  paper  roof  is  the  warmest 
and  best  for  a  cold  climate— X.  H.  Mirror. 

Fine  laying,  prize  winning  P.  Pocks  and  White 
Leguorns.  G.  E.  Chalfant,  Brooklyn  Village,  O. 

roken  Flint  for  poultry.    SI  per  bus. :  $2  per  bbl_ 
John  I.  Mercer,  Leamau  Place,  Fa. 

isbt  Rrahiuas.— Grand  birds,  prices  low. 
JSend for  circular.  A. ».  Colegiove,  Corry,  Pa. 


B 


F 


or  25c.  I  will  send  inv  treatment  for  any  animal 
disease  and  fowls.    Give  description. 
J.  V.  RIVIERE,  Westcliffe,  Colo. 


rnD  CHI  C  IMPORTED  ASB  NATIVE 
rUn    OALL.  BRED  RED  CAPS.  ?2  EACH. 

J.  D.  WILSOX,  Worcester,  Hf.  Y. 


FOP.  SALE.— Orange  Farm  Egg  Food:  price  25c. 
per  box  5c.  extra  l>v  mail.  Also  diamond  burners 
for  brooders, 25c.  A.      James,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

Good  breeding cfels.  83  each.  Ply.  Rock 
and  Eisht  Brahma.   7  years  a  breeder. 
E.  A.  JOHXSOX.  VERMIEEIOX,  OHIO. 

TOD  CMI  C  or  exchange.  2  Incnbators— 100 

rUn  oHLC  egg  capacity,  1  monitor,  lHammonton. 
Exchange  for  P.K'ks.  W in .  H.  Daggs,  Hampton, Va. 


TVoniona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  originated 
I  ai,d  bred  by  I.  C.  B.  Sands,  PottSfTille,  Pa„  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  "iork  strain  ofL. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  S2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


-plir  GREAT  POrLTRY  SHOW  OF  THE 
I  Ht  IXTER-STATE  FAIR  of  TREXTOS, 

I  S.  J.  SEPT.  30toOCT.  4.  Entries  close  Sept. 
25th,  all  exhibits  to  be  in  their  class  by  10  o'clock 
Oct.  1st.  Entries  free:  coops  furnished  except  for 
Bantams  and  Pigeons.  To  accomodate  2. 500exhibits. 
Prem*  So  S3.S2.S1.  Write  J.  G.Muhreid.boxlOo,  Tren- 
ton, N  ij.,  for  list.  B. F.Lewis,  G wynedd.  Pa., Supt. 
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CDMJICU  25yrs.  Fen  av.  score 95)^.  J  Bennett, 
wrnlildn  Suuman,  KipleyCo.,  Ind.  Cir.  tree. 

A Bagwell,  Sharp,  Ky.,  choice  fruit  plants. 
•  Lang.,  Brahmas,  P.R's,  Leghs.,  Duck,  (jeese. 


llfUITC  MISOECAS.  IMPORTED  STOCK 
W HI  I  t  JESSE  KOBERl'S,  Erie,  Pa. 

I  T.  BULL,  Westville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  bes 
J.  F.Cuchins,  Wyaudottes,  Kvueu  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 


GOLDEN  AJi'D  SILVER  EACED  WTAK- 
dottes.  Kggs  &  Chicks.  J.  P.  Smith,  Clifford,  Mich 


C.  B.  LEGHORNS.— Eggs  for  sale  at  SI  per  set- 
ting. W.  H.  H.  Bbadbury,  Haminouton,  N.  J. 


A 


It  the  poaltrymcn  are  buying  those 
Haiiimoutoii  Farms.    Sendior  circular. 


Wanted  .-A  situation  as  overseer  of  poultry  farm 
Understands  the  business  thoroughly.  Refer- 
ences given.    Address,  Box  96,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


FIVE  Acre  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
$30  per  acre.   Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here. 
Circulars  free.     R.  J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton,  JM.  J. 


c 


(heap  poultry  farms  in  Hammonton,  Iff. 
J.   ft.  J.  KVR\KS.  Ilaiumontou,  N,  J. 
t'IKCl'EAK  FREE. 


INCUBATORS.— For  100  eggs  §10.    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah- 
mas.  Miss  H.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Hammonton,  N.  J 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns.  L.Brahmas,  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyaudottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


BRONZE     TURKEYS,  ^BARRED  PLY. 
ROCKS  audLltiHT  BRAHMAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DOREX,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 


Hewitt's  )R.  Caps,  Minor 
Poultr 
Food. 


"s)R.  Caps, Minor's.  P.  R"s,  Leg"s,  C  Stamp 
y  >etc.  B.Turkevs.  P.  Ducks,  etc.<  for 
JH.  H.  Hewitt,  Williamsb'g,  Pa  /  Cata. 


Cp  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
. I/. For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  .For Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
Worland's  entire  stock).  My  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Egg- in  season.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OLENTANGY  BROODER.  Only  §5.  Pat- 
ented.  1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  trueto  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 

IDE  ROSSITER.  Box  233,  Girard,  Erie 
i  o.,  Pa.,  Games.  B.B.Reds,  R.PyIe,S.  Duckwings, 
Claibs,  Belfasts,  Imp.  Eng. Pits  and  IrishB.  Reds. Eggs 
$2.50  to  S3i=>  13.  Dead  game. Fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp. 


E.  B.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.  Xorwalk,  Ohio. 


~\7"OTJR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
X  with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bradford,  McKean  county,  Pa 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PES\A. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators,  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Egg  Turners,  Thermometers  ,75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c.  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.   Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 


EXCELSIOR  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS,  win- 
ners at  8  N  ational  Shows  in  5  Sovereign  States 
during  past  season.  Send  for  cir.  giving  full  particu. 
Si'iidder  *  Townsend,  Box  33.  Glen  Head,  X.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCURA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story  Incubator  Thermome- 
ters, Egg  Testers,  Diamond  Burners,  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators. Brooders,  etc.  Illustrated'circulars  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  L  Box  G49,  Rristol.  Conn. 


Slack  LANGSHANS.  MINORCASbS 
ANCONAS foii  DORKINGS. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Catalogue. 
Potteville,  Pa. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  SrfflFlffi! 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  J15.  Lang- 
shau  fowls  and  egfrs  for  -ale.    Circulars  free. 

«.  IV.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'fg.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 

NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light   Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyaudottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  ?2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free'ills.  eataloaue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  >",  Y. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

,  Simple,  Perfect  aid  SslMUgtlitlaff.  Ham. 

dreds  in  succeBsf  nl  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
_  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
lan  tfof  6c  for  111  US  Cata.  GKO.  H.BTAHL,  qalwtjiUL. 


FOR  QUI  C  at  half  price,  if  taken  within  90  days. 
rUn  OHL.L  Having  made  a  change  in  business  I 
am  compelled  to  move  and  must  sell  my  entire  lot  of 
fine  poultry,  consisting  of  all  my  prize  winners  of  '88 
and '89,  with  many  others  that  are  fine  breeders. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular. 

II.  A.  BRADS  HAW,  ELIZA  VI LLE,  IND. 


WEBSTEB 
CLOVEB 
CUTTER, 
83.00. 

Has  advantages  over  all  others.  Is  a  self-feed,  self- 
sharpeneiM'apid  and  easy  cut.finished  in  ebony,  weighs 
5  lbs. ;  making  expressage  light.  Testimonials  from 
prominent  breeders  and  judges  „ii  application.  My 
stock  of  S.C.W.Legh's,  Rouen&  Brazilian  ducks  can- 
not be  excelled.  P.  A.Webster,Cazenovla,X.  Y. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   Ave  are  prepared  to  furnish 'eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton, 


PRAIRIE  STATE 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

18  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton Fanciers.  Nineteen  in- 
cubators in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton. Send  for  new  catalogue. 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Langshans,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  AV.  C.  B.  and  A\  .  C.  AV.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hauiburgs. 
Laced  Wyaudottes,  Pit  Games,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.Guineas,  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  52  per  13. 

N.  V.  Champion  Exhibition  Gaines— Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds,  Red  l'iles  and  Malays; 
Andalusians,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Jap. 


Bantams,  B.  Sil  verPolish:  Eggs,  S3.  Imported 
Dark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  S4. 
I  won  18 1st  and  special  uremia  ins  at  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1886. 
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THOS.  W.  LI  DLOIV,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Poultry  Houses 
$1  50  per  100  square 
feet  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poulthy  KeepeIi,  one  year, 
for  70  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


D.T.  KOLLIKER,  PORT  HURON,  IrllCH, 


BREEDER  OF 

The  Finest  Domestic  and  Imported  Fowls, 

ALSO 

Imported  English  Mast  HI'  and  Fox 
Terrier  Dogs  ami  Ferrets. 

Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Stock  shipped 
C.  O.  D. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coftees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  W-sey  St. ,  New  York. 


F.  A.  CBONACHEB.  Ironton,  Ohio. 
Thoroughbred  Black-Breasted  BedGaines. 


ARARHA  N  Large  lot  of  early  s  c.w.  Leg. 
DRnUHIn.  horn  cockerels.  $2.50 each,  worths. 
BEST  CLOVEB  CI'TTEB  ON  EARTH,  83.00 
P.  A.  WEBSTEB,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


The  Queen  or  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Seud2cent 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D.  Moulton,  Tauntou,  Mass. 

FDR  QAI  F  D°S  anu  bitch,  English  Beagles. 
lUn  OHLL.  Thoroughly  trained,  pedigrees  full 
and  extended,  registered  in  A.C.K.S.B.,  also  A.K.R., 
$10  each.  T.  Wills,  Hemphill,  Glen  Mills,  Del. Co.,  Pa. 


TURKEY, DUCK& GOOSE  FARW 

500  birds  ready  for  sale.  Mammoth  Bronze 

 Turkeys,  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  Toulouse  ' 

&  Emouen  Geese,  White  Head  Brants,  L.Brah,  Langs- 
Wyans.P.Rks.  Cir.  free.  D.A.Stoner,  Jlorocco.Ind. 
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FINE  CHICKENS  K5^4rgSSfa 

wyandottes,  langs  hans,  light 
brahmas.plymoctii  bocks,  rrown 

and  WHITE  LEGHOBNS,  BLACK  BUFF 
and  PABTBIOGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  tor  Eggs  now  Booked. 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS, great 

Bock  Island  Show,  Nov.  30,  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyaudottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
AV.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkevs.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored 90  to 98)£.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Slated  *8r  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Cir.  free. - 
F.  M.  MVJNGEB,  DeKalb,  111. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  SJKSS?1^ 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps- 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,Prop,r.,Delavan,Wis. 


FINE  EARLY  CHICKS?: 


WILLARD  KNAPP'S 
BLACK  MINORCAS 

APBIL  HATCHED  CHICKS  FOB  EABLY 
SHOW. 

If  you  intend  to  exhibit  at  any  or  our  Tall 
shows  send  to  me  lor  prices  on  birds  n  n  r  n 
T  D  Mf  I N  f i'OIn  a  strain  of  Minorcas  D  it  L  U 
I  U  WW  1 11 ,  that  have  never  been  beaten  in 
a  show  room.  I  have  raised  400  chicks 
from  STANDABD  WEIGHT  BIBDS.  Send 
for  free  circular 

WILL ABD  KN APP,  Box  400,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 

AT 

.suitable' 

LT.  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 
WHITE  &  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Low  Express  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
JOE  GBAYFS,  Agt.  American  Express. 

Black  Biver,  N.  Y.- 

Knapp  Bros/ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

-:-AND-:- 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Are  known  as  the  LEADING  PBIZE  WIN- 
NEBS  in  AMEBIC  A. having  won  HIGHEST 
HONOBSatthe  great  shows  during  past 
six  years.  1200  early  chicks.  We  can 
supply  many  customers  with  the  111  I U 
NINP   RIRHQ  for  fal1  shows,  Will' 

I!  I  n  u  U I  n  U  O  fowls  or  chicks,  and  choice' 
breed  in  g  stock  at  low  prices  for  the  quality 
and  10-page  circular  free,  giving  prices, 
etc.,  and  HIGHEST  PBIZE  RECORD  ever 
won  by  ANY  breeder  of  ANY  variety. 

ADDRESS, 

KNAPP  BROS,  NE^YORK. 


I  INCl'RATOB  takes  the  lead  of 
nes. It  has  won  its  way  to  that  |  o  itioi. 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
I  private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  In  thecountry, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to98  per 
cent,  on  machines  lull,  of  from  3' *i  to  500  eggs,  win. 
ning  first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Jfadison 
Square  Garden.    X.   Y  .   also  at  the  great  Bosto; 
I  Shows  and  at  all  other  shows  wherever  it  has  beer 
1  exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mast 
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AHSWEBS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

Miss  C.  D.  I.,  Hagaman's  Mills,  N.  Y.— I  have 
Jiad  bad  luck  with  my  chickens  this  year,  lost 
150  in  three  weeks,  some  with  diarrhoea.  Some 
mope  around  a  day  or  too  and  die.  I  think  its 
itlie  rainy  weather  and  dampness  ? 

The  cause  is  probably  lice. 

J.  P.  B  ,  Westerly,  R.  1—  1.  How  can  I  get  the 
New  York  quotations  on  poultry?  2.  Why  do  you 
not  give  them  ? 

1.  Address  C.  W.  Idell,  333  Washington  street 
New  York  City.  2.  Because  we  go  to  press  two 
weeks  before  paper  comes  out,  and  they  would 
be  stale. 

J.  H.  M.,  (no  postoffice).— Can  you  tell  me  how 
rto  get  rid  of  hawks  ? 

Place  a  steel  trap  on  a  tall  pole  near  the 
poultry  yard.  We  know  of  no  better  method 
■than  to  have  covered  wire  yards  to  protect  the 
■  chicks. 

0.  S.  H.,  Bayside,  Can.— Please,  tell  me  what 
•you  think  of  a  cross  between  the  White  Leghorn 
"and  Light  Brahma?  What  would  be  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  cross,  and  should  I  use  a  Leghorn 
cockerel  on  Brahma  hens,  or  vice  versa  ? 

The  cross  produces  a  bird  larger  than  the  Leg- 
horn, and  more  active  than  the  Brahma,  the 
.Leghorn  predominating.  Use  the  Leghorn  male. 
The  cross  is  an  excellent  one. 

W.  E.  S.,  Memphis,  Tenn.— Do  you  think  it  ex- 
cusable for  a  man  to  swear  a  little  upon  getting 
ihome  and  finding  the  cook  had  used  eggs  ex- 
pressed to  him  for  clearing  coffee  ? 

It  shows  that  the  cook  has  been  sadly  neglected 
in  education  on  poultry. 

■  gEdwin  J.  Sergei,  Holland.  X.Y.— What  kind  of 
■pigeons  are  used  for  market,  and  where  can  they 
■be  obtained?  I  know  of  none  in  these  parts. 

Use  the  common  kinds,  white  color  preferred. 
WTill  some  reader  write  him?  We  give  address 
in  full. 

J.  C,  Boston,  Mass  —  What  is  the  price  of  the 
standard  of  perfection  ? 
One  dollar ;  for  sale  by  us. 

A.  (J.,  Mountain  Lake,  Va. — I  wish  replies  to 
the  following:  1.  Are  the  Leghorns  a  market 
fowl?  2.  Are  the  single  combs  better  than  the 
rose  combs?  3.  Are  they  hardy? 

1.  Yes,  and  are  full  of  breast  meat,  but  small 
in  size.  2.  They  are  about  the  same.  3.  Yes. 

F.  R.  S.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa  —Is  popcorn  equal 
to  corn  as  food  for  fowls  and  chicks? 

Yes,  better,  as  it  contains  more  nitrogen  and 
phosphates. 

E.  L.,  Lawrence,  Kan.— Are  any  of  the  incu- 
bators, brooders,  etc.,  given  in  Poultry 
Keeper  patented,  or  are  they  free  to  the  pub- 
lie. 

Whenever  an  article  is  patented  we  will 
always  state  the  fact.  As  a  rule  we  endeavor  to 
illustrate  articles  free  to  the  public,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  E.  E..  Liberty,  Va.— Please  give  me  the 
.  address  of  the  London  Fanciers'  Gazette. 

Address  "Fanciers'  Gazette.  Limited,"  54.  to 
57,  Imperial  Buildings.  Ludgate  Circus,  London, 
E.C.,  England. 

S.  C..  Fargo  Dakota. — 1.  How  can  I  best  culti- 
vate currant  vines  which  have  not  been  properly 
tended  to  and  have  run  out.  the  fruit  on  them  i 
being;  very  small  and  also  very  poor  bearers? 
Is  there  any  method  of  cultivation  bv  fertiliza- 
tion and  mulching  that  would  cause  them  to 
produce  larger  fruit  and  in  greatev  quantity, 
or  will  it  be  necessary  to  start  with  new  plants?  j 
2.  What  feed  do  you  recommend  as  a  balanced 
ration  for  poultry  to  produce  eggs  and  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition?  Do  you  think  a  feed 
of  wheat  in  the  morning  and  grass  at  night 
sufficient  for  the  summer?  A  feed  of  wheat 
with  a  change  to  oats  and  meat  sufficient  in 
winter,  with  green  food  added? 

1.  Cut  them  back  this  fall,  work  around  them 
well,  clear  out  the  old  wood,  and  put  a  spade- 
full  of  manure  around  the  roots  of  each  vine. 

2.  The  grass  in  the  morning  and  meat  at  nigh, 
is  best  for  summer.  Your  suggestion  for  win- 
ter is  correct. 

R.  E  .  v\'alkerton,  Can.— Have  you  any  books 
on  the  Came? 

We  lhave  not.  Address,  Game  Fanciers, 
Journal,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


LADIES' DEPARTMENT, 

(Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Hammon- 
ton,  Sew  Jersey. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Ttler  asks  "what  to  do  for  chicks 
four  weeks  old  that  show  symptoms  of  leg  weak- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  refuse  food  entirely,  have 
blood  in  excrement.  Can  it  be  cholera?  My 
light  went  out  in  brooder  for  short  time,  could  it 
be  that?"  Most  certainly  this  is  the  whole  cause 
of  the  trouble.  The  weather  for  the  past  month 
has  been  most  unfavorable,  hot  in  the  middle  of 
the  clay  and  cold  and  damp  night  and  morning. 
You  could  not  expect  chicks  under  hens  to  do 
well  if  taken  from  her  at  night  when  so  young, 
unless  placed  in  exceptionally  warm  dry  houses, 
nor  will  they  in  brooders  with  the  lamp  out.  If 
the  crop  remains  full  they  have  indigestion.  Re- 
move all  ground  grains,  feed  stale  bread,  moist- 
ened with  sweet  milk  that  has  been  boiled,  make 
the  bread  quite  moist  but  not  sloppy,  sprinkle 
a  small  quantity  of  baking-soda  upon  it  and 
feed.  In  most  cases  they  will  eat  it  with  a  relish. 
Your  feed  troughs  are  probably  sour,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  given  them  at  all  times,  but 
especially  during  the  summer  months  they  need 
daily  cleaning  and  frequent  renewing.  If  they 
do  not  eat  the  bread  boil  a  cup  of  rice,  feed  the 
solid  part  and  use  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled  for  them  to  drink.  A  warm  brooder  is 
very  necessary  to  their  recovery.  If  your  lamps 
are  well  trimmed  and  clean  they  should  never 
go  out.  In  all  the  years  we  have'used  them  we 
have  never  had  the'm  go  out  unless  the  oil  was 
all  burnt  out.  You  cannot  trust  these  details  to 
any  one  else.  The  care  of  the  lamp  should  be  in- 
trusted to  one  person,  or  at  some  one  time  they 
will  be  neglected  and  your  chicks  drilled.  Your 
hatch  was  excellent— far  exceeding  the  hens,  un- 
less you  have  hens  like  Daniel  Lambert,  that 
"hatch  every  egg  every  time."  You  have  placed 
too  many  chicks  in  one  breeder;  the  makers 
claim  room  for  100  in  each,  but  we  find  75  do  far 
better.  You  have  made  an  excellent  beginning, 
and  should  not  be  at  all  discouraged;  only  be 
attentive  to  the  little  details  and  you  will  be'sure 
of  success. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Green,  Milford,  Pa.:  You  will  find 
a  remedy  for  bumble  foot,  with  full  description 
of  the  disease,  how  caused  and  how  to  cure,  by 
sending  to  Parkesburg,  for  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Special.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
poultry  keeper. 

Daniel  is  after  me  again  on  the  "wide  range" 
question.  He  must  keep  his  coat  tails  out  of  my 
way  if  he  dont  want  them  trodden  on.  It  may 
be  his  hens  do  need  a  wide  range;  mine  don't. 
But  then  I  know  how  to  feed  and  to  keep  my 
hens  in  suitable  condition  for  laying,  which  I 
am  afraid  is  more  than  he  does,  since  he  asserts 
that  "chicks  that  are  raised  in  a  brooder  will 
mature  earlier  than  those  reared  with  hens. 
The  male  will  develop  quicker  and  the  pullets 
lay  earlier,  yet  never  reach  the  size  and  stand- 
ard 'requirements'  of  their  ancestors.  Miss 
Williams  knows  this  after  having  her  artificial 
Brahmas  all  cutfor  weight  at  a  time  when 
they  should  be  up  if  they  ever  will."  The 
want  of  knowledge  displayed  in  this  clause 
by  one  so  wise  as  the  great  Daniel,  is  too  amus- 
ing. Had  it  been  the  time  of  year  for  exhibiting 
stock  in  the  show  room  my  birds  would  have  ail 
"been  there"  on  weight,  and  don't  you  forget  it;  I 
but  experience  and  common  sense  have  taught 
me  that  the  number  of  eggs  is  small  and  the 
hatching  qualities  poor  from  fat  Brahma  hens. 
Had  I  known  in  season  that  Mr.  Felch  was  com- 
ing to  score  my  birds,  I  should  have  fed  accord- 
ingly;  but  weight  is  not  the  question  which  first 
started  this  controversy.  It  was  plumage  and  i 
general  appearance,  [f  weight  is  the  only  cut 
we  can  remedy  that.  He  further  states  1 
in  this  original  article,  "does  Miss  Wil-  ! 
liams  think  we  don't  know  enough  to 
go  in  when  it  rains.  Qnestion.  If  I  should  ! 
answer  in  the  affirmativ  e  Doniel  will  be  mad  [ 
Daniel  what  are  you  doing  with  "cheap  eggs 
laid  by  hens  kept  in  confined  yards"  your  article 
contradicts  itself-  It  seems  you  are  in  the  habit  I 
of  "culling  fifty  per  cent" — and  always  advise 
its  being  done  "were  I  to  do  this  with  my  incu- 
bator birds  I  could  beat  you  every  time  so  be 
careful  how  you  remind'  me  that"  my  Brahmas 
were  cut  on  weight. 

Mrs.  Emilt  Walker,  of  Bridgeton:  Don't 
lay  in  too  much  ground  feed  at  one  time  unless 
you  have  a  very  dry  place  to  keep  it.  The  re- 
cent rainy  weather  has  been  hard  upon  all  kinds 
of  feed.  It  moulds  and  is  very  injurious  to 
young  chicks  especially.  Have  your  feed  meal 
fresh  from  the  mill  as  often  as  possible. 


fowls,  to  be  accompanied  by  their  egg  produc- 
tion, thus  giving  spectators"  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  resources  of  the  different  breeds  of  fowls. 
This,  some  may  say.  would  not  be  just,  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  a  brown  egg  is 
preferred  to  a  white  one.  This  may  be  obviated 
by  dividing  the  fowls  into  two  classes,  making 
distinction  between  those  laying  a  white  egg 
and  those  laying  a  brown  eg'g,  and  placing  a 
prize  on  the  best  of  each  exhibit.  This  would, 
make  an  attractive  feature  in  the  show  room, 
and  be  one  of  interest  to  the  breeders  of 
thorough-bred  fowls.  Strife  in  the  products 
should  be  as  much  considered  as  fine  standard 
points,  and  such  an  exhibit  as  above  mentioned 
would  give  the  different  breeds  a  more  equal 
chance,  and  not  call  into  our  shows  common 
mongrel  or  cross  breeds  of  value  only  to  the 
butcher.  I  would  take  great  interest  in  such  an 
exhibit,  and  will  be  one  to  offer  a  special  prize 
to  any  association  making  this,  or  any  similar 
plan  a  feature  of  their  show,  all  competing  fowls 
to  be  thoroughbred. 

[In  some  markets,  New  York  City,  for  in- 
stance, white  eggs  sell  higher  than  brown  eggs. 
Mr.  Knapp  makes  an  excellent  suggestion  in  the 
above.— Ed.] 


Two  Grand  Incubators. 

J.  J.  STLK,  16  GABRIEL  ST.,  QUEBEC,  CAN. 

Though  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  my 
poultry,  through  want  of  time  and  proper  con- 
venience, I  enjoy  reading  every  one's  experi- 
ence, and  thereby  am  always  learning  some- 
thing,and  if  of  no  present  benefit, will  be  a  pleas- 
ure. Anyhow,  its  grand,  what  can  be  learned 
from  such  a  low-priced  paper,  about  poultry. 
Have  had  three  or  four  others,  but  all  combined 
are  not  equal  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
some  of  them  double  the  price.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing,  last  summer,  two  great  incuba- 
tors, that  were  in  operation  at  a  Mr.  Toussant's 
duck  farm,  just  outside  of  town.  One  was  the 
great  J.  L.  Campbell  "Eureka,"  and  the  other 
the  "Monarch,"  Mr.  Rankin's.  I  can  tell  you 
my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
hatch  chicks  and  ducks.  When  I  saw  them 
coming  out  in  hundreds.  I  thought  of  mv  first 
hot  water  hatcher  I  made,  but  1  was  knocked 
completely  in  the  shade.  I  had  no  idea  such 
grand  machines  were  made  to  work  so  well. 


Dressed  Poultry  at  Fairs  and  Shows. 

WILLARD  KNAPP,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  articles  lately,  in 
some  of  our  best  publications,  advising  exhibi- 
tion associations  to  offer  prizes  for'  dressed 
poultry,  and  breeders  to  make  a  specialty  of 
exhibiting  such.  Now,  I  wish  to  suggest  a  plan 
for  associations  and  breeders  to  consider,  which 
js  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  exhibit  of  dressed 


Inexperience— Brooders. 

J.  E.  VAN  METER,  RIVERTON,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  G..  I  presume,  made  enough  to  retire  on. 
At  all  events  she  has  retired  from  the  business. 
Like  hundreds  of  others,  she  only  prospered  for 
dry.  clear  weather,  did  very  well  until  the  rains 
and  storms  set  in,  and  then  good  bye  to  chicks. 
Here  is  where  you  ought  to  advise  begin- 
ners going  into  the  poultry  business,  which  is  to 
have  every  preparation  made  for  stormy,  wet 
weather,  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry,  or  else 
give  up  the  idf  a  of  keeping  poultry,  as  it  will  be 
only  a  disappointment  and  expense  for  nothing. 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  failures  just  from  this 
cause — not  sufficient  shed  room  for  stormy 
weather.  I  consider  the  majority  of  brooders  as 
now  constructed  nothing  more  or  less  than 
death  traps.  Some  of  my  friends  and  myself 
have  paid  pretty  dearly  for  our  experience.  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  better  this  season  rais- 
ing with  hens,  than  with  incubators  and  brood- 
ers. No  sick  chickens  with  the  hens,  and  nearly 
all  sick  in  the  brooders.  Lost  125  out  of  one 
brooder. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the  paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficient  ly  interested  in  poultry  to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents. -rFor  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35  cts„ 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Table  .  price  40  cents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  subjects. 

Renew.— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
hope  you  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat 'you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
you  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Fai  mer's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

AVhat  60  Cents  Will  Do. — Remember  that  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year  and  their  choice  of  these 
books,  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  by  P.  H.Jacobs, 
'Incubators  and  Brooders."  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  ChicKS,"  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's,  "Architecture  Simplified."  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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Mr.  Hunger's  Bronze  Gobbler. 

The  Bronze  Gobbler  shown  in  this  issue.owi.ed 
"by  Mr.  F.  M.  Hunger,  DeKalb.  111.,  won  the  first 
premium  at  the  great  Eock  Island  Show,  in 
1888.  and  at  that 
time  weighed  forty- 
-three  pounds  and 
scored  93%  points. 
The  description  of 
the  Bronze  Turkey 
is:  Head  long  and 
broad,  a  strong, 
well  curved '  beak 
of  horn  color,  dark 
.at  the  base  and 
lighter  at  the  tip; 
dark  hazel  eyes ;  a 
.long,  curving  neck ; 
back,  rising  in  a 
convex  sweep  from 
neck  to  tail ;  a  broad 
full  breast ;  a  long 
body,  deepest  at 
the  center:  large 
and  p  o  w  erf  ul 
wings ;  well  devel- 
oped tail ;  Ion?, 
stout  thighs  and 
shanks.  The  head 
-and  wattles  are  a 
rich  red  in  color; 
■the  neck  a  brilliant 
bronze,  the  back 
like  burnished  gold, 
each  feather  band, 
ed  with  black 
across  the  end,  the 
breast  dark  bronze ; 
the  body  b  la  c  k 
shaded  w  i  t  h 
bronze  ;the  primary 
feathers  o  t  the 
wings  black,  barred 
with  gray ;  the 
secondary  feathers 
similar  to  the 
primaries,  with  the 
bars  changing  to  a 
dull  bronze 
towards  the  center 
of  the  back ;  the 
wing  bows  black 
and  show  bronze  or 
green  reflections  in 
the  sun,  the  wing 
■  coverts  bronze, 
each  feather  ter- 
minating with  a 
broad  band  of  black 

-edged  with  gray :  tail  <aoverts  similar  to  main 
'tail  feathers,  except  tJa*  ulack  band  shows  more 
of  the  bronze  hue.  The  shanks  in  young  birds 
^re  nearly  blaek  but  growing  lighter  with  age, 


and  in  old  birds  usually  flesh  colored.  Mr. 
Munger  not  only  breeds  the  Bronze  Turkey,  but 
has  won  prizes  at  nearly  all  the  leading  shows 
with  his  Plymouth  Bocks,  "Wyandottes,  and 
Brown  and   White  Leghorns,  including  the 


BRONZE  TOM.  "HABBISOX," 

Bred  by  F.  M.  Munger,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 
Grand  Sweepstakes  at  Chicago  and  Kock  Island. 

Hens  that  lay  late  in  the  afternoon  are  apt  to 
be  broody  first. 


Feeding  Pullets. 

How  to  feed  the  pullets  to  make  them  grow 
and  lay  early,  is  an  inquiry  from  Mrs.  Estella 
Pennock,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  who  writes: 

"Please  tell  us 
how  to  feed  broilers 
to  make  them  grow 
fast,  weigh  heavy, 
and  to  feed  pullets 
to  mate  them  lay 
early.  At  what 
age  should  the  two 
be  separated,  or 
ought  they  to  be 
together  at  all?  I 
think  there  a  r  e 
others  beside  my- 
self that  would  be 
interested." 

How  to  feed 
broilers  will  b  e 
found  elsewhere. 
To  push  pullets 
rapidly  they  should 
be  separated  from 
the  cockerels  and 
laying  hens.  If 
growing  rapidly 
they  will  not  fatten 
very  readily  until 
near  maturity, 
when  the  food 
should  be  of  a  nitro- 
genous character. 
That  is,  avoid  corn, 
or  grain,  giving 
meat  (chopped) 
cooked,  alid  vege- 
tables, such  si  s 
potatoes,  cabbage 
leaves,  turnip  tops, 
etc.,  but  at  night 
give  bran  and 
ground  oats,  scald- 
ed, all  they  wish  to 
eat.  If  fat  make 
them  exercise  by 
scratching  in  litter, 
or  seek  their  food 
on  the  range, 
rullets  should  be 
separated  from  the 
flock  when  three 
or  four  months  old. 
If  of  the  small 
breeds  they  should 
begin  to  lay  before 
they  are  six  months 
old.  and  if  of  large 
breeds  when  eight 
months  old. 


The  judge  of  the  game  classes  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Show,  England,  is  Instructed  to 
give  more  weight  to  useful  qualities  than  to. 
mere  fancy  points. 
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MOISTURE  A>~D  IXCUBATIOX. 

CAUSES  OF  MOISTURE— WHI  IT  RAINS — DROUGHTS 
— OCEAN  CURRENTS— THE  WINDS — SCIENTIFIC 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hock,  ol  Benson,  111.,  whose 
recent  valuable  scientific  articles  Lave  no  doubt 
been  highly  relished  by  our  readers,  now  favors 
us  with  another,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  we  have  ever  published.  Our 
readers  should  follow  Mr.  Hock's  remarks  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  then  file  the  paper  away 
for  the  "young  folks"  to  read.  Mr.  H.  writes: 

As  Mr.  Hile  has  kindly  asked  me  to  point  out 
and  substantiate,  philosophically,  the  mistakes 
I  referred  to,  in  the  December  number  of  Poul- 
try Keeper,  I  will  do  so,  providing  Mr.  Jacobs 
gives  his  consent,  for  the  article  will  likely  be 
very  long.  But  readers  did  you  ever  see  sucli  an 
article  as  Mr.  Hile  wrote  ?  He  becomes  very 
indignant  because  Mr.  Badger  misquotes  one  of 
his  statements.  A  few  lines  below  he  fails  to 
••practice  what  he  preaches"  by  misquoting  one 
of  my  statements.  I  never  said  that  Mr.  Hile 
•  ignored  this  fact,"  but  "seemed  to  ignore  this 
f  act."  If  you  are  still  dissatisfied,  I  will  change 
it  to  read  that  you  either  "ignored  the  fact  that 
wind  and  rain  go  hand  in  hand,  or  you  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  nature  and  directions  of 
wind."  Patience,  now,  Mr.  Hile,  for  "He  that  is 
patient  is  governed  with  much  wisdom  but  he 
that  is  impatient  exalteth  his  folly."  He  is  just 
mad  all  over  because  someone  took  the  liberty  to 
correct  him.  Kemember  Mr.  Hile,  that  "He 
that  loveth  correction  loveth  knowledge,  but  he 
that  hateth  reproof  is  foolish."  In  that  "cross 
fire"  of  ci-oss jires  he  throws  out  the  weak  hint 
that  he  should  like  to  have  all  of  us  nonscientific 
persons  to  quit  giving  our  chance  opinions  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Does  Mr.  Hile  expect  to  do 
the  chicken  world  a  favor  by  publishing  his 
scientific  experiments  and  conclusions,  and 
thereby  win  a  claim  to  the  starry  crown  in  glory 
land?  "But  the  old  veteran  and  authority,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Campbell,  is  ever  blasting  Mr.  Hile's  hopes, 
and  claims,  for  that  immortal  crown,  by  ably 
contradicting  and  disproving  his  conclusions. 
Mr.  Hile's  work,  like  that  of  Sisypus  of  old, 
never  ceases.  He  no  sooner  rolls  the  stone  up 
the  hill,  than  it  is  again  hurled  back  by  the  ever 
watchful  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Hile's  last  article 
undoubtedly  was  penned  in  those  agonizing 
moments  of  despair,  immediately  after  the 
return  of  the  stone  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  So, 
fellow-attacked  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr.  Mallett 
let  us  do  a  noble  act  and  forgive  Mr.  Hile,— 
Come !  Shake  all  around. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature,  causes, 
and  direction  of  winds  is  an  absolute  prerequis- 
ite to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  distribution  of 
moisture.  Winds  are  the  results,  or  conse- 
quences, of  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the 
layers  of  the  atmosphere.  The  causes  of  the 
disturbances  o[  the  atmospheric  equilibrium  is 
due  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
neighboring  places. 

At  the  point  of  greatest  warmth  the  air  ex- 
pands, becomes  liehter,  and  is  pressed  up  by  the 
neighboring  cooler  and  heavier  air.  The  result 
ofjthis  action  is  an  ascending  current, and  lateral 
currents  rushing  from  all  sides  towards  the  spot 
where  the  temperature  is  more  elevated.  The 
best  example  possible  to  illustrate  this  disturb- 
ance, and  its  consequent  phenomenon,  wind, 
is  to  be  found  on  the  sea  shore,  or  an  island. 
Let  us  take  an  island,  in  mid  ocean  for  example. 

In  proportion  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  hori- 
zon the  island  becomes  warmer  than  the  neigh- 
boring sea.  The  atmosphere  on  the  island  is 
heated  by  radiation  from  the  ground,  while  the 
atmosphereabovethe  water  remains  cool.  Hence 
the  warm  air  on  the  island  rises,  and  the  cool  air 
from  the  sea  rushes  in,  causing  the  sea-breeze. 
At  night  the  island  loses  heat  by  radiation,  and 
cools  quicker  than  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  on 
the  land  becomes  cooler  and  rushes  into  that  of 
the  sea  producing  the  land  breeze. 

What  takes  place  here  on  a  small  scale,  in  the 
space  of  a  day,  occurs  on  a  much  larger  scale 
from  one  season  to  another,  between  entire 
continents  and  oceans,  and  between  tropical, 
temperate,  and  polar  regions  in  a  permanent 
form. 

We  shall  commence  our  investigations  with 
the  trade  winds,  which  are 'called  piimative,  of 
first  importance,  because  they  control  or  modify 
the  action  of  the  entire  atmosphere.  We  shall 
also,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  our  investigations 
to  the  New  World.  The  regions  rear  the  equa- 
tor have  a  very  high  temperature,  due  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the 
earth  at  this  point.  North  or  South  of  the  equa- 
tor the  heat  goes  on  gradually  diminishing  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  towards  the  poles. 
Hence  the  atmosphere  of  the  Tropical  Zone  is 
warmer,  more  dilated,  and  lighter  than  those  of 
the  regions  North  or  South.  Remembering 
what  was  just  stated  about  land  and  sea-breezes 
of  theisland  the  consequences  of  this  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  of  atmosphere  can  readily  be 
seen.  That  is,— the  denser  air  of  the  colder 
regions  press  the  warm  air  on  two  sides,  North 
and  South.  The  warm,  or  tropical  air,  rises  and 
the  cold  atr  from  the  North  and  South  rushes  in, 
producing  two  lower  currents,  while  two  upper 


currents  are  formed,  which  conduct  the  air 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  to  commence 
again  the  same  rotation.  We  should,  from  the 
foregoing,  expect  to  find,  in  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere, a  general  wind  blowing  from  the  North, 
and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  a  general  wind 
blowing  from  the  South.  But  other  forces  act 
upon,  and  change  the  directions  of  these  winds, 
the  first  of  w  hich  is  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth 
from  West  to  East.  The  speed  of  rotation  at  the 
poles  is  almost  nothing,  but  gradually  increases 
towards  the  equator.  The  cool  and  heavy  winds, 
pressing  toward  the  equator,  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  this  eastward  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
by  failing  behind  they  appear  as  a  current  of  air 
moving  westward.  Hence,  the  trade  winds,  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  blow  towards  the 
southwest,  while  those  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere blow  towards  the  northwest-  The  return 
currents,  beginning  at  the  equator,  or  highest 
speed  of  rotation, move  towards  the  poles,  \\  here 
the  velocity  continually  decreases,  are  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  earth's  motion. and  hence  swerve 
towards  the  East.  Thus  the  return  currents,  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  blow  toward  the 
northeast,  while  those,  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere blow  towards  the  southeast. 

Now  again  we  should  expect  a  general  wind  in 
the  entire  Northern  Hemisphere,  blowing 
towards  the  southwest,  and  a  general  wind  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  blowing  toward  the 
northwest,  with  the  return  winds  blowing  just 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  fact  if  the  surface  of  the  globe  pre- 
sented only  the  uniform  surface  of  the  ocean. 
But  the  presence  of  the  continents,  and  their 
disposition,  modify  the  trade  winds,  so  that, 
after  about  30°  North  or  South  of  the  equator, 
they  are  no  longer  perceptible. 

In  the  Torrid  Zone  we  then  seethe  trade  winds 
blowing  always,  without  interruption,  year  after 
year,  toward  the  equator  in  a  westerly  direction. 
These  are  the  winds  that  caused  such  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  among  the  companions  of 
Columbus,  for  if  they  did  not  carry  them  to 
immediate  destruction  they  surely  would  render 
a  return  of  the  vessels  impossible. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  winds  of  the  temperate 
regions.  Here  the  regularity  disappears  and 
the  winds  blow  without  any  well  established 
rule,  and  pass,  often  abruptly,  from  one  point  of 
the  horizon  to  another.  If  the  equatorial  regions 
are  those  of  constant  winds,  the  Temperate  Zone 
winds  are  those  of  variable  winds.  Yet,  there 
are,  in  the  United  States,  properly  speaking, 
only  two  normal  winds,  that  of  the  north  or 
northwest,  and  that  of  the  southwest.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  winds  from  the  south-' 
west  have  their  origin  in  the  return  trade  winds, 
that  are  cooled  in  the  upper  regions,  and  descend 
to  the  surface  of  the  earthabout  30°  North  lati- 
tude. These  return  currents  assume  a  perma- 
nent character  in  the  temperate  and  colder  re- 
gions of  the  ocean.  Why  is  it  that  Northern 
Alaska  and  Northern  Norway  are  of  the  same, 
or  higher  temperature,  than  Labrador,  which  is 
,20°  further  South  ?  Why  is  it  that  London  which 
is  10°  further  North  than  New  York,  has  the 
same  annual  temperature  as  the  latter  ?  It  is  to 
the  normal  direction  of  the  return  trade  winds, 
that  sweep  over  these  oceans,  towards  the 
northeast,  that  we  must  refer  for  the  cause  of 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  western  shores  of 
the  continents  compared  to  that  of  their  eastern 
borders. 

The  polar  winds  also  play  a  very  important 
part  in  North  America.  As  the  return  trade 
winds  tend  to  follow  the  ocean  so  the  polar  winds 
tend  to  follow  the  continents.  The  cold  winds 
from  the  North  sweep  down,  obstructed  by  no 
chain  of  mountains,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
No  other  continent  offers  them  a  more  open  path 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  its  extent.  They 
tend  to  blow  from  the  north  or  northwest  instead 
of  the  northeast,  as  would  be  supposed,  because 
they  strike  obliquely  against  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, that  guide  arid  direct  them  towards  the 
south  and  southeast.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
normal  winds  from  the  north  and  northwest. 
'  Almost  no  spot  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is 
sheltered  from  their  sudden  and  cold  attacks. 
In  this  route  they  may  encounter  the  return 
trade  winds,  which  they  take  in  flank,  and  the 
two  proceed  as  a  wind  from  the  West.  Hence 
the  cause  of  our  usual  west  wind.  When  we 
compare  the  number  of  times  the  winds  blow 
from  each  quarter  during  the  course  of  a  year 
we  discover  that  the  normal  winds  just  men- 
tioned prevail  over  all  others :  that  is,  those 
from  the  southwest  and  northwest.  Winds 
blowing  in  any  other  directions  are  local  winds, 
or  transition  winds,  from  one  of  the  general  cur- 
rents to  the  other. 

We  now  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  the  winds,  yet  if  we  knew  only  the 
winds  that  blew  in  the  United  States  we  should 
have  despaired  of  finding  a  law  regulating  their 
course.  For  what  is  more  fickle,  more  capricious, 
than  the  winds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
theater  of  incessant  conflict  between  the  polar 
winds  and  those  of  the  tropics,  ever  fighting  for 
predominance,  causing  such  sudden  changes  in 
their  directions,  in  their  force,  and  in  their  tem- 
perature. These  winds  are  the  symbols  of 
changeableness  itself. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  understand  the  distri- 
bution of  moisture,  for  the  winds  carry  with 
them  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
places  from  whence  they  came.    The  distribu- 


tion by  means  of  the  trade  winds,  in  the  Torrid! 
Zone  of  South  Americans  most  simple. 

Imagine  yourself  at  Balsamao,  in  Western 
Brazil,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. The  sun  is  now  sending  its  vertical 
rays  upon  the  continent  just  north  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  south-east  trade  winds,  laden  with 
moisture  from  the  Atlantic,  blow  over  us  witli  a 
constantness  only  known  in  a  torrid  region. 
The  air  is  dry  and  the  atmosphere  cloudless. 
As  the  sun  apuroaches  our  zenith  the  regularity 
of  the  trade  winds  ceases,  the  sky  becomes- 
overcast,  and  sudden  showers  and  storms  occur. 
The  sun  will  soon  be  perpendicular  to  our  hori- 
zon, and  the  rains  occur  more  frequently  till 
daily  floods  of  rain  inundate  the  earth  with 
w  ater.  The  heat  is  heavy  and  stifling,  the  air  is 
so  laden  with  moisture  that  the  inhabitants  are 
in  an  incessant  vapor  bath.  The  body  becomes- 
dull  and  enervated,  and  an  easy  prey  to  those 
fevers  that  destroy  such  a  large  portion  of  set- 
tlers that  come  from  the  temperate  regions. 
But  vegetation  puts  on  a  new  freshness  and 
vigor.  The  surrounding  country,  apparently  a 
desert  before,  now  becomes  animated,  and  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  and  furnishes 
food  for  thousands  of  animals.  The  sun  is 
steadily  advancing,  to  pour  dow  n  his  vertical 
rays  south  of  here.  We  are  yet  in  the  belt  of 
trades,  and  are  visited  by  frequent  showers. 
The  sun  has  now  reached  its  southern  limit,  and 
is  returning,  and  again  w  e  are  visited  by  daily 
floods,  that  augment  the  livers  and  change  the 
prairies  into  veii;able  swamps.The  sun  is  slowly 
moving  to  the  north,  and  the  rains  decrease. . 
Soon  we  are  lying  without  the  belt  of  trades, 
a-nd  the  trade  w  inds  resume  their  wonted  reg- 
ularity. Ever  blowing  over  us.  laden  with  mois- 
ture, yet  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  for  the  grad- 
ual increasing  heat,  as  they  near  the  place- 
where  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  descend,, 
make  them  able  10  contain  yet  more.  Hence, 
from  March  to  October,  no  rain  falls  in  this  dis«- 
trict.  and  vegetation  is  barelv  able  to  survive, 
by  means  of  the  mighty  condensation  of  vapors 
in  the  form  of  very  light  dews.  Such  is  the- 
normal  course  of  the  tropical  rains,  that  fall 
everywhere  during- the  passage  of  the  sun 
through  the  zenith.  The'heat  then  is  so  intense 
that  the  ascending  current  neutralizes  the  trade 
winds,  producing  a  calm,  called  the  "belt  of- 
trades."  We  thus  see  that  there  are  two  belts 
or  zones,  of  calms.  One  called  the  "belt  of. 
calms,"  lying  on,  or  rather  just  north  of.  the 
equator,  without  changing  its  position.  The 
other  called  the  "belt  of  trade,'1  ever  keeping 
pace  with  the  sun  in  his  annual  progress  from 
north  to  south  and  south  to  north. 

In  these  belts  it  rains  nearly  every  day. 
Hence  w  e  have,  in  the  belt  of  calms,  a  zone  of 
almost  constant  rains  that  produce  those  won- 
derful and  impenetrable  tropical  forests,  such 
vigorous  vegetation  of  eternal  verdure  that  fills 
us  witli  astonishment. 

The  philosophy  of  the  fall  of  rain  in  these  calms 
is  very  simple.  The  moist  air  is  carried  up  by 
the  ascending  current  of  warmair.  The  air  is 
expanded  as  it  rises,  it  is  cooled  by  its  own  ex- 
pansion, and.  unable  to  contain  so  much  moist- 
ure, which  condenses  to  form  clouds,  and  soon 
falls  in  a  deluge  of  rain.  Twenty  inches  has- 
been  known  to  fall  in  one  day.  Ten  feet  is  a 
low  estimate  for  the  annual  rainfall  in  the  dis- 
trict upon  which  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  de- 
scend. Yet  this  seems  so  much  the  more  won- 
derful when  you  remember  that  all  this  falls  in. 
the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Who  does  not  now  understand  the  secret  of 
the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  once  so  myste- 
rious, which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  region  of 
its  source  receive  these  tropical  rains.  Who 
does  not  now  understand  the  cause  of  floods,  of 
forty  feet  rise  or  more,  in  the  great  rivers  of 
South  America,  that  change  the  Llanos  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  plains  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  pam- 
pas of  the  La  Plata  into  inland  seas,  making  the 
passage  of  a  boat  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  through  the  cen- 
ter of  South  America,  possible. 

Mr.  Hile.  on  Page  21,  May  number,  1888,  of 
Poultry  Keeper  says:  "West  of  the  Andes, 
in  South  America,  in  some  localities,  it  rains  al- 
most constantly,  while  on  the  east  side  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dry."  Now,  Mr.H..  get  your  geography 
and  turn  to  the  map  of  South  America,  and  tell: 
me  what  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon  (the  King  of 
Rivers)  with  its  great  tributaries  such  as  the  Rio 
Negro.  Ucayali,  Rio  Purus.and  Madeira,  signify 
to  vou  if  vou  say  that  east  of  the  Andes  it  is  ex- 
ceedinglv  dry?  To  a  school  boy  they  say:  "It 
rains  here."  It  must  rain  a  great  deal  here,  or 
no  such  mighty  river  as  the  Amazon  could  be 
formed. 

The  facts  are  just  the  reverse  as  Mr.  Hile  stated 
them.  The  Brazilian  Mountains,  about  5,000  ' 
feet  high  only,  are  not  high  enough  to  intercept 
the  vapors  th'at  pass  to  the  northwest  from  the 
Atlantic.  Yet  they  are  high  enough  to  augment 
the  showers,  and  thus  supply  a  more  complete- 
irrigation.  The  lower  branches  of  the  Amazon., 
the  Tocantins,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Parana- 
are  there  to  tell  us  this.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  Andes.  JThis  range,  whose  continuous  chain 
of  summits  lift  themselves  into  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow,  forming  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  moist  winds  of  the  east.  The  va- 
pors are  here,  cooled  and  condensed,  and  flow 
down  their  eastern  slope.  All  this  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  extending  for  hundreds 
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of  miles  to  the  east,  is  one  of  the  best  watered  on 
the  globe.  Hence  the  source  of  those  mighty 
rivers.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes  all 
is  changed.  Only  in  Ecuador  and  the  United 
States  of  Columbia,  where  the  Andes  are  some- 
what depressed,  permitting  the  northeast  trade 
wind  to  pass  over  to  the  west  side,  or  in  the  zone 
of  calms,  where  the  direct  influence  of  trade 
winds  is  anihilated,  do  the  east  and  west  slopes 
of  the  Andes  correspond  in  regard  to  moisture. 
But  all  the  western  slope,  from  Ecuador  to  Cen- 
tral Chili,  is  cut  off  from  the  vapors  of  the  At- 
lantic by  the  Andes,  as  we  have  seen,  while  the 
vapors  of  the  Pacific  are  ever  flitting  away  with 
the  trade  winds,  and  no  accidental  bieeze  to 
bring  them  back.  Hence  the  long  desert  of 
Atacama.  extending  through  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Northern  Chili,  with  drought,  parched  soil,  and 
lightest  robe  of  thinly-scattered  vegetation, 
kept  alive  by  occasional  dews. 

In  Chili,  below  thirty  degrees  south  latitude, 
the  return  trade  winds  from  the  northwest  de- 
scend, bringing  the  vapors  of  the  Pacific,  which 
water  the  western  slope,  but  are  unable  to  cross 
the  Andes.  Hence  Southern  Chili  is  fairly  well 
watered,  while  Patagonia  is  a  comparative  des- 
ert, for  the  return  trade  winds  that  crossed  the 
mountains  were  deprived  of  their  moisture,  and 
only  carry  a  whirlwind  of  dust  towards  the 
Atlantic. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  North  America  we 
find  the  same  succession  of  climates  as  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  South  America.  From  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  Belt  of  Calms  no  rain  falls,  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains  present  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  moist  northeast  trade  winds  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  the  vapors  of  the  Pacific  are  car- 
ried away  by  these  same  winds.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  California  are  but  spar- 
ingly watered,  because  the  return  southwest 
trade  winds  have  but  little  influence.  From 
Southern  California  north  the  return  trade  winds 
bring  large  quantities  of  moisture  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  throughout  the  year.  Yet  California 
has  no  rain  whatever  during  the  summer  from 
June  to  October.  Why  is  this?  Simply  because 
the  temperature  of  the  land  is  higher  than  that, 
of  tha  sea  wind  crossing  it,  and  there  -is  no  cause 
for  condensation. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Badger  states  it  correctly  from  ob- 
servation when  he  says:— "Even  during  the 
summer  the  heavy  fogs  roll  up  the  slopes  of  the 
coast  mountains  and  pass  high  over  the  interior 
valleys,  sometimes  as  thick  clouds,  at  other 
times  invisible,  but  upon  reaching  the  foot  hills 
of  the  Sierras  condense  and  deposit  their  mois- 
ture from  base  to  summit,  according  to  the 
amount  of  wind.  Just  east  of  Sierras  it  is  as 
dry  as  parchment,  because  they  take  all  the 
east-bound  moisture."  In  the  last  statement 
Mr.  Badger  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  that 
nearly  all  writers  on  moisture  fall  into. 

Just  look  at  the  map  of  North  America.  Kun 
your  finger  along  the  Rocky  mountains,  be- 
ginning at  the  north,  and  count  all  the  rivers 
that  have  their  sources  on  their  crests.  The 
Yukon,  the  Maakenzie  and  its  brandies,  the 
Frazer,  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  the  Sas- 
katchewan, the  Missouri,  and  all  the  important 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  that  flow  in  from 
the  west,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  with 
its  branches  !  How  is  all  this  possible  if  the 
rains  from  the  Pacific  never  reaches  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  rains  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  only  by  a  rare  chance  ?  No ;  not  by  a 
long  way,  do  the  Sierras  condense  all  the  east- 
bound  moisture,  but  large  quantities  pass  over 
them  into  the  plateaus,  which  are  heated  more 
than  the  layers  of  air  of  the  same  lev»l.  The 
warm  air  absorbs  the  moisture,  and  the  winds 
continue  their  eastward  journey,  apparently  as 
dry  as  parchment,  but  upon  reaching  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  cooled,  and  the  vapor  condenses 
into  clouds,  and  soon  fall  as  rain  or  snow,  and 
give  rise  to  those  numerous  rivers. 

The  Sahara  Desert  gives  us  the  best  example 
of  the  foregoing.  Three-fourths  of  the  year  the 
moisture  from  the  Mediterranean  is  carried 
southwestward  across  the  desert,  yet  it  never 
rains  there,  and  why  ?  Because  the  burning  air 
of  the  desert,  having  a  much  greater  capacity 
for  vapor  dissipate3  instantly  all  these  clouds 
that  break  up,  vanish,  and  disappoint  the  expec- 
tation of  the  traveler  who  hoped  for  refreshing 
rains.  What  causes  an  abundant  supply  of  rain 
in  the  oases,  scattered  throughout  the  desert  ? 
Surely  not  what  many  geographies  give  as  the 
reason.  That  is.  that  they  are  due  to  the  evap- 
oration of  water  in  the  springs.  They  are 
brought  about  just  as  the  rains  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  the  air  in  these  oases  are  often 
60°  cooler  than  the  burning  air  of  the  desert. 

Mr.  Hile,  in  the  number  referred  to  above, 
says:  "The  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  is  noted  as 
being  a  dry,  barren  desert,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  completely  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
which  cut  off  the  evaporation  of  surrounding 
water."  On  page  22,  May  number  1889.  Mr. 
Hile,  in  referring  to  myself,  says:  "I  take  it 
that  the  errors  exist  in  his  failure  to  properly 
comprehend  my  article."  Willingly  do  I  admit 
that  my  power  of  conception  has  not  yet  reached 
that  stage  of  expansibility  that  will  permit  me 
to  take  in,  comprehend,  or  even  apprehend. such 
an  incomprehensable,  or  inapprehensible  state- 
ment. Dear  me,  Mr.  Hile  !  Where  are  those 
high  mountains  -round  the  Sahara  Desert? 
You  can't  show  me  any,  except  at  the  southeast 
corner,  that  present  a  continuous  obstruction 


6000  feet  high,  Yea  !  not  even  5000.  And  what 
do  you  mean  by  saying— "cut  off  the  evapora- 
tion ?" 

But  let  us  return  to  the  moisture  in  North 
America.  During  the  day-time  the  return  trade 
winds,  resisted  by  the  sea  breeze,  produce  a 
strong  wind,  which  often  makes  walking  in  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  very  difficult.  These 
winds  tend  further  to  hasten  the  moisture  over 
the  mountains,  as  before  described.  At  night 
the  land  breeze  neutralizes  the  return  current, 
producing  a  calm,  and  hence  heavy  dews  every 
morning  are  inevitable,  which  provide  sufficient 
moisture  for  vegetation  to  eke  out  an  existence. 
In  winter  when  the  land  is  ten  or  fifteen  degrees 
cooler  than  in  summer,  the  vapors  are  con- 
densed, causing  almost  daily  showers,  which 
give  to  California  a  vegetation  to  be  seen  no- 
where except  in  a  semi-tropical  clime. 

In  British  America  and  Alaska,  where  the 
coast  bends  in,  and  forms  a  deep  bay,  and  the 
land  is  cooler  than  the  Seabreeze,  the  return 
currents  produce  continuous  and  copious  rain, 
giving  to  those  countries  an  abundant,  hardy 
vegetation,  and  a  climate  not  so  severe  as  that 
of  Dakota.  These  return  trade  winds  seem  to 
penetrate  even  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
especially  in  the  northern  regions,  east  of  which 
the  winter  rains  are  frequent.  Hence  the  source 
of  the  Missouri  and  its  branches  are  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  all  the 
other  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  their  sources  on  the  west  slope,  whether 
they  pour  their  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
or  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  yet  remains.  The  dis- 
tribution of  rains  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast,  because  of  the  non-regularity 
of  the  winds.  By  direct  observation  of  the 
quantity  of  rain-fall  we  find  that  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  far  west  as  Indiana,  on  the  same  lati- 
tude, it  is  almost  equal,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
coast  is  watered  by  the  vapors  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  the  interior,  next  to  the  Alleghanies,  is 
watered  by  the  return  trade  winds,  that  bring 
their  moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  rain-fall  gradually  decreases  as  we  move 
westward,  through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
region  of  conflict-between  the  dry  polar  and  the 
moist  tropical  winds.  The  result  of  this  conflict 
gives  to  the  climate  of  Illinois  and  all  Valley 
Slates  its  characteristic  feature  of  changeable- 
ness,  of  extreme  variety  of  temperature,  of  dry- 
ness and  moisture,  of  fair  weather  and  of  dis- 
agreeable. Observation  and  deductive  reason- 
ing are  here  our  best  guides.  In  winter  and 
spring  the  changeableness  is  most  apparent. 
The  cold  dry  northwest  wind  may  blow  here 
almost  constantly,  producing  the  beautiful 
winter  weather  that  gives  ring  and  snap  to  every 
thing,  while  the  mercury  hovers  near  15°  above 
zero.  A  fresh  outburst  may  send  it  20°  below, 
while  the  next  day  at  noon  the  mercury  may  rest 
at  40°  above,  with  a  drizzling  rain  from  the 
southwest  or  west,  showing  that  the  tropical 
winds  are  victorious  in  either.totally  annihilating 
the  northwest  wind,  or  only  partly  successful, 
by  being  able  to  change  their  direction  from 
northwest  to  west.  This  damp  ana  chilly  weather 
is  the  most  disagreeable  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  wonderfully  productive  in  colds  and  muds, 
which  need  only  be  experienced  to  be  appre- 
ciated. In  summer  any  observant  farmer  will 
tell  you  the  most  of  the  summer  showers  come 
from  the  southwest,  which  we  know  are  brought 
hither  by  the  return  currents  from  the  Gu'f  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Hile  says,  "The  bulk  of  rain-fall  in  Mis 
souri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  the 
northwest,  comes  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  usually 
passes  over  the  northwest,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  cold  northwest  winds  and  rains  on 
their  return.  Hence  it  is  very  dry  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  on  the  west 
side  they  have  an  abundance  of  rain."  Well, 
readers,  are  you  able  to  see  where  Mr.  Hile  gets 
his  last  conclusion  from  the  above  reasoning? 
Mr.  Hile  is  also  mistaken  when  he  says  that  the 
vapors  usually  pass  to  the  northwest.  If  so, 
why  is  it  that  all  the  Western  States  have  a 
much  smaller  annual  rain  fall,  and  are  much 
more  subject  to  drought,  than  those  east  of  the 
Mississippi?  Even  Texas,  lying  on  the  Gulf,  is 
so  scantily  supplied  with  ran  in  the  interior, 
that  it  is  almost  worthless  as  a  farming  district. 

Now,  patient  readers,  this  is  of  necessity  a 
very  long  letter,  for  reasons  were  given  for  near- 
ly all  assertions.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you 
kept  pace  with  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hile,  in 
their  discourses  on  moisture.  Hence  I  omitted 
to  give  many  principles  and  facts  which  they 
have  so  ably  presented.  I  am  indebted  to  these 
gentlemen  for  becoming  enthusiastic  in  the 
most  difficult  of  all  subjects  in  connection  with 
artificial  incubation,  and  will,  as  soon  as  time 
permits,  give  some  philosophical  reasons  why 
volumes  of  moisture  are  used  in  incubators  and 
how  they  can  be  avoided.  The  object  of  this 
letter  will  be  accomplished  if  it  only  awakes  an 
interest  in  this  all-absorbing  question,  in  a  few 
of  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Just 
seejwhat  an  excelent  opportunity  the  distribution 
of  temperature  and  rains,  in  the  United  States, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  gives  us  for 
thoughtful  observation.  In  the  latter  part  of 
May,  Illinois  and  all  western  states  were  clam- 
oring for  rain.  The  cold,  dry  northwest  winds 
had  been  blowing  for  weeks.  Slight  frosts  were 


frequent.  On  the  last  day  of  May  heavy  frosts 
occurred  throughout  the  Northwest,  damaging, 
and,  in  several  localities,  almost  destroying  the 
crops.  At  the  same  time  the  Atlantic  Coast  was 
drenched  by  the  waters  from  the  Gulf  and  At- 
lantic, brought  thither  by  the  southwest  winds, 
producing  destructive  floods  throughout  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Vallevs,  and  adds 
another  page  of  horrors  to  the  history  of  the 
most  promising  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life  at  Johns- 
town. 

The  first  days  of  June  brought  cold  rains 
from  the  west  to  this  i-ection  of  the  country. 
These  contniued  for  several  days,  till  the  south- 
west wind  predominated,  when  they  changec*. 
into  heavy  warm  rains  from  the  southwest  or 
south,  that  are  yet  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
and  have  raised  the  waters  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  high  water  mark.  'I  he 
farmer  is  thus  kept  in  an  anxious  suspense  be- 
tween the  hope  of  a  good  harvest  and  the  fear 
of  a  drought  or  flood.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
polar  winds  prevailed,  and  endangered  the  crops 
by  the  prolonged  dryness  of  their  atmosphere. 
At  present  the  southwest  winds  have  acquired 
such  a  preponderance  that  the  harvest  may 
perish  by  moisture.  Truly  the  wind  "whirleth. 
about  continually." 

The  excellent  letters  which  are  being  given- 
our  readers,  by  Mr.  Hock,  may  not  be  sti  icily 
of  a  character  suitable  to  the  objects  of  the- 
paper,  apparently,  but  Mr.  H.  will  make  alls 
"proper  connections"  after  awhile.  In  the 
meantime  the  above  article  is  worth  $50  to  any 
farmer  or  lover  of  knowledge.  If  our  readers 
desire  a  rare  literary  treat,  with  information  on 
a  very  valuable  subject,  we  advise  them  to  read 
the  excellent  article  just  given.  Matters  that 
many  of  them  do  not  understand  are  made 
plain,  and  we  confess  our  obligations  to  Mr.  H. 
(who  is  a  young  man)  for  the  deep  interest  he 
has  taken  in  endeavoring  to  instruct  our  readers 
in  the  science  of  moisture  during  incubation. 


Wheeler's  Rovp  Cure. 

MRS.  E.  A.  CREEL,  CARROLLTON,  MO. 

I  consider  the  roup  cure  given  by  H.  C. 
Wheeler  invaluable.  The  treatment  calls  for 
bromo-chloralum  and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
gives  recipe  for  roup  pills,  and  gives  an  iron 
tonic.  I  had  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty 
affected,  and  it  kept  spreading  until  I  should 
have  lost  my  whole  flock  of  over  200  chickens 
and  about  thirty  or  forty  Bronze  turkeys,  had  I 
not  followed  the  treatment  he  gave  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  used  the  glycerine  and 
carbolic  acid  which  you  prescribed  in  connection 
w:ith  it.  I  had  a  very  flue  Bronze  hen,  that  w  as 
so  badly  affected  before  I  discovered  it,  (she 
kept  quite  a  distance  from  the  house, with  young 
turkeys,)  that  I  almost  despaired  of  curing  her. 
She  had  a  big  white  lump  in  the  corner  of  her 
eye,  and  when  I  opened  her  mouth  her  throat 
was  filled  with  white  fungus,  and  one  at  the  root 
of  her  tongue,  which  was  as  large  as  a  dime,  and 
when  I  doctored  it,  and  it  came  off.  left  a  hole 
that  you  could  lay  a  finger  point  in.  She  was  so 
weak  that  she  could  not  follow  her  turkeys,  and 
would  sit  in  the  grass  most  of  the  time.  But,  by 
the  treatment,  and  nourishing  food,  as  soon  as 
she  could  eat,  she  got  well. 


A  Brooder  for  Five  Dollars. 


D.  EDSON  SMITH,  SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 

In  making  my  Farm  and  Fireside  brooder, 
(in  your  August  issue,)  1  found  that  sheet-iron 
was  not  kept  in  stock  on  this  coast  wider  than 
thirty  inches.  So  I  built  my  brooder  30x36  inches 
with  top  mother  20x20.  as  in  the  original.  The 
cost  of  this 'brooder,  in' these  parts,  including 
carpenter's  time  and  lamp,  is  about  $5.00.  Very 
cheap,  and  I  think  a  very  perfect  brooder,  as  I 
have  five  other  kinds.  Since  writing  you  my 
last  experience  in  regard  to  being  unable  tu 
raise  chicks  here  during  our  summer  season.  1 
have  had  a  better  experience,  and  have,  per- 
haps, solved  the  difficulty.  I  took  my  cue  from 
the  old  hen  who  stole  her  nest  in  the  raspberry 
patch,  and  did  not  bring  her  brood  to  the  house 
or  barn  till  it  was  two  months  old.  They  must 
have  been  kept  on  a  very  abstemious  diet,  and 
no  soft  food.  With  this  idea  I  have  kept  my 
last  incubator  brood,  which  hatched  three  weeks 
ago,  on  short  rations,  and  no  moist  food,  with  a 
generous  clover  patch  range,  after  dew  was  on", 
and  I  have  lost  but  very  few,  and  the  growth 
has  been  astonishing. 

[The  "Farm  and  Firesids"  brooder,  given  in 
August,  1889,  is  one  (of  the  ,'best  ever  designed> 
and  can  be  made  for  $5,  as  Mr.  Smith  states.  It 
includes  lamp  and  work  at  that  price.  It  can 
really  be  made  for  $3.50,  after  the  first  one  has 
been  made.  The  brooder  was  published  to  pre- 
vent any  person  getting  a  patent  on  it.— Ed.] 
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[Tnrs  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
■out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 

permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
.interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 

we  have.  Every  one  contains  uameand  address. 

Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 

Keepek  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
■should  be  read. 


Use  Road  Dust.— F.  E.  Young,  East  Venice. 
"N.  Y,— "A  word  to  Farmers.  A  good  disinpect- 
--uit  keeps  down  odors  and  kills  lice.  To  make 
the  coops  clean  take  road  dust  and  air-slacked 
lime,  also  pure  coal  oil  in  it,  and  then  dust  the 
-ground  with  it." 

Ought  to  Come  oftener.— Adams  Bros  , 
Manchester,  N.  H. — "We  have  taken  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  nearly  a  year,  and  the  only 
thing  we  regret  is  that  it  does  not  come  every 
week.  Last  month's  Keeper  was  very  valuable 
.and  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  paper  for  a 
ryear." 

The  Keeper  for  Advertising.— F.  A.  Mor- 
timer, Pottsville,  Pa.— "I  appreciate  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  I 
fkeep  a  steady  "ad"  in  it,  because  it  pays  me. 
I  have  just  shipped  a  Laugshan  cock  to 
-Jamaica,  West  Indies,  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  The  paper  goes  everywhere." 

Inquiries.— C.  L.  Hinckley,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.— "I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Jacobs  for  his 
prompt  manner  of  answering  inquiries.  It 
-speaks  volumes,  and  shows  subscribers  the  deep 
interest  he  takes  personally  in  helping  them  out 
of  the  Kumerous  drawbacks  in  raising  poultry. 
He  has  helped  me,  but  I  begin  to  think  I  could 
not  depend  on  profits  on  poultry  for  a  living 
without  at  least  $1,000  capital,  though  I  like  my 
kiddies,  axd  take  delight  in  caring  for  them." 

Gapes,— J.  L.  Worley,  Abilene,  Kan. — "I 
■noticed  that  Abilene  correspondent  writers 
about  cleanliness  preventing  gapes.  I  guess 
■that  is  right  but  it  don't  figure  here,  as  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  gapes  since  I  have  been  in 
'the  State,  which  is  over  five  years.  Stink  to 
those  fellows  on  the  oyster  shell  question.  My 
■chickens  never  saw  an  oyster  shell,  and  I  have 
■never  seen  any  soft-shell  eggs  except  one  hen 
(persists  in  laying  one  now  and  then.  She  is  one 
•out  of  200." 

A  Eemedt  Offered.— J.  V.  Riviere,  West- 
'Cliffe,  Colorado .  —  "I  had  as  fine  a  flock  as  could 
•be  seen,  consisting  of  100  adults  and  300  chicks. 
They  all  became  sick,  and  I  lost  all  of  them.  To 
tell  you  the  disease  they  had  I  could  mention  all 
•diseases,  but  every  chicken  that  would  die  I 
■would  examine  it.  and  at  last  I  found  a  cure  for 
any  disease,  and  for  any  animal.  My  treatment 
lis  purely  vegetable,  which  1  will  "send  for  25 
«ei\ts."  [We  give  the  above  in  this  column  as 
Mr.  R  has  advertised  his  treatment  elsewhere 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper.— Ed.] 

Pasteur's  Methods.— S.  Rowe.  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.— "In  the  July  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  your  correspondent.  Dr.  F.  W.  Ross,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  states :  'I  suppose  you  are  fully 
aware  of  the  researches  of  Pasteur  in  chicken 
cholera  and  malignant  pustule  of  cattle  ;  have 
any  of  his  inoculations  been  tried  in  this  coun- 
tryT  To  which  the  editor  replies:  -We  do  not 
think  they  have  been  tried  in  this  country.'  Mr. 
Editor;  if  you  will  turn  to  the  "United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Reports,  for  the  vears 
l-si..  i*si.  lssi.  and  l-v;,  v..u  wiil  find  they  are 
•domg  just  what  the  Doctor  asks  for." 

Over  Ten  Dozen  Eggs  a  Year.— Fred. 
Kyte,  Newton,  X.  J.— "I  began  with  forty-six 
hens  in  1887.  and  got  5753  eggs  in  a  year,  an 
average  of  125  per  hen.  This  year  I  have  140 
liens,  which  I  think  will  do  nearly  as  well.  I 
keep  them  for  eggs  only.  I  feed  soft  food  in  the 
morning— three  quarts  of  wheat  bran  with  one 
-and  a  half  quarts  of  eornmeal,  scalded,  for  fiftv 
hens.  At  night  I  feed  two-thirds  of  a  quart  of 
wheat,  one  and  a-third  quart  of  corn,  two-thirds 
of  a  quart  of  buckwheat,  and  two-thirds  of  a 
quart  of  oats,  or  three  and  one-third  quarts  in 
all,  for  fifty  hens.  I  keep  oyster  shells  by  them, 
also  bone,  mortar  or  lime,  charcoal  and  lime." 

The  Pullet's  Large  Egg.— J.  F.  Bogner, 
Steelton,  Pa.— "My  .first  brood  of  chicks  was 
hatched  January  1,  1889.  and  out  of  the  brood  I 
raised  four  pullets  and  three  cockerels.  One  of 
the  pullets  commenced  laying  in  June,  and  to- 
•day  (Aug  5th.)  another  began,  and  layed  an  egg 
that  measures  7%x~ar>4  inches,  which  I  think  is 
hard  to  beat  from  a  pullet.  If  any  of  your  other 
subscribers  can  beat  it  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
them.  I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very  much. 
It  is  the  best  poultry  paper  published,  and  that 
is  putting  it  pretty  strong,  but  it  is  my  honest 
■conviction-  Let  me  know  when  my  subscription 
-expires,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  num- 
ber." 


About  Papers.— S.  M.  Auringer,  Mechanics 
ville.  N.  Y. — "The  Poultry  Keeplk  is  a  very 
good  paper  indeed.  I  would  much  rather  read 
it  than  the  story  papers  one  gets,  because  from 
the  latter  nothing  is  learnt.  I  think  that  if  boys 
who  subscribe  to  story  papers  would  burn  them 
and  take  the  Poultry  Keeper  they  would  "hit 
it"  right.  I  think  all  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.'' 

Which  Was  the  Better  Hatch.— Mrs.  C. 
Schlinger.  Fort  Scott,  Kan.— "The  following  is 
the  result  of  three  hatches  from  the  Excelsior 
Incubator.  The  first  hatch  I  got  101  chicks  from 
160  fertile  eggs.  In  the  water  put  in,  on  the 
seventh  day,  the  thermometer  registered  101  be- 
fore putting  the  water  in,  and  as  near  to  103  as  I 
could  keep  it  after  putting  the  water  pans  in. 
The  second  hatch  resulted  in  124  chicks  from  170 
fertile  eggs,  with  water  pans  in  on  the  fifteenth 
day,  running  the  heat  as  in  the  former  hatch. 
The  last  hatch  was  108  chicks  from  135  fertile 
eggs,  without  any  moisture,  and  the  heat  kept  at 
102~most  of  the  time." 

A  Blood  Wen.— Mrs.  W.  B.  Richards, 
Rocker.  Montana. — "I  had  just  purchased  a 
Light  Brahma  cock'  and  on  examination  I  found 
a  swelling  on  the  breast  bone  as  large  as  an 
egg.  After  making  a  X  incision  I  found  it  to  be 
filled  with  a  liquid  resembling  a  blood  blister. 
Cleansing  the  wound  thoroughly  I  applied  car- 
bolic acid,  strong  enough  to  cook  the  flesh,  and 
then  took  two  stitches  in  the  flaps  to  close  the 
wound.  This  was  a  month  ago.  and  now  he  is 
entirely  well.  Denmark's  foreign  egg  trade  has 
grown  to  tremendous  extent  with  England. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  annual  Danish  esport 
of  eegs  was  900,000,  but  now  it  is  recorded  at 
111,000,000." 

Mr.  Hoch's  Heating  Arrangements.— D.  D. 
Hoeh.Oley,  Pa. — "I  owe  the  greater  portion  of 
my  success  in  the  poultry  business  to  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  In  regard  to  my  heating  arrange- 
ment I  will  make  it  as  plain  as  lean.  Take 
nineteen  pieces  of  one-inch  iron  pipe,  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  nineteen  elbows.  Screw  them 
together  in  the  form  of  a  box.  Take  bricks,  wall 
up  a  foundation  in  your  pit.  twelve  inches  high, 
for  your  ash  pit.  Lay  a  grate  on  and  then  wall 
up  ten  inches  higher.  Lay  your  box  (made  of 
pipe)  on.  by  placing  iron  bars  over  each  corner 
of  the  wall,"  to  lav  your  pipes  on.  Connect  with 
the  pipes  in  the  brooder,  then  make  a  wall 
around.  Place  a  tin  top  on  the  wall,  in  the  form 
of  a  funnel,  for  your  pipe,  with  a  door  in,  for 
pouring  in  coal." 

Lead  Poison.— Miss  Jane  Wright,  Greene, 
R.  I. — "I  saw  a  letter  in  your  paper  stating  that 
poultry  should  not  be  given  powdered  crockery. 
The  writer  says  that  he  had  some  hens  die,  aiid 
on  holding  a  post-mortem  examination  he  found 
the  lining  of  the  gizzard  rotten  and  cut  in  holes, 
the  hens  gradually  drooped,  droppings  light- 
colored,  and  watery.  I  learned  last  winter  that 
such  trouble  is  caused  by  lead  poisoning.  If  you 
will  examine  the  gizzard  in  such  cases  you  will 
probably  find  the  pieces  of  lead.  The  hens  may 
pick  up  the  lead  from  ashes,  (solder  from  old 
cans),  or  the  lead  paper,  that  comes  as  lining  to 
tea  caddies,  which  if  thrown  in  the  fire,  would 
melt,  and  assume  shapes  that  would  permit  of 
their  being  eaten  by  the  hens." 

Complimentary'— B.  A.  Fox,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. — "It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  'Condensed 
Correspondence'  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  quite 
a  display  of  flattering  testimonials  from  people 
all  over  the  world,  in  regard  to  the  high  standing 
of  this  paper.  I,  for  one,  as  an  old  subscriber, 
can  vouch  for  the  claims  made  by  these  .people. 
Paper  articles  which  help  any  one  breeder.  Edi- 
tor or  advertiser,  as  we  are  aware,  are  often  con- 
sidered in  ad\?rt;r.in^  tlsd£:es  but  in  this  c  ise 
we  must  be  exonerated  from  such  a  motive,  for 
it  has  been  written  in  the  hopes  of  ensuring  a 
correct  idea  as  to  the  real  worth  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  In  my  opinion  'if  leads  the 
world."  and  when  you  can  get  two  such  papers 
as  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Poultry  Bulletin. 
one  year,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  SO  cents.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  flattering  compliments  from  across 
the  seas." 

Early"  Mothers— F.  B.  Allen.  Nantucket, 
Mass. — "As  many  others  are  contributing  to  the 
columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  will  add  my 
mite,  which  you  can  publish  or  not.  as  you  see 
fit.  It  may  have  been  equalled,  but  I  will  give 
vim  my  experience  with  some  pullets.  On  Feb. 
17th.  I'  had  a  hen  hatch  ten  chicks.  Among 
them  were  three  Plymouth  Rock  pullets.  On  the 
4th  of  July  all  three  commenced  laying,  layed 
their  litter,  and  wanted  to  sit.  I  'broke  up'  two 
of  them,  but  the  third 'stuck.'  I  gave  in,  after 
fighting  her  for  a  week,  and  gave  up  the  fight 
reluctantly.  I  had  seven  eggs  not  larger  than 
pigeon  egas.  and  as  every  one  said  they  would 
not  hatch,  I  put  them  under  her,  and  told  her  to 
go  ahead  and  learn,  so  that  she  would  be  all 
ready  for  next  spring.  Well,  no  old  hen  ever  sat 
better  than  did  this  pullet,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  she  came  off  four  chicks,  which  to  day 
are  as  lively  as  chicks  can  be.  Had  I  civen  her 
the  eggs  when  she  first  wanted  to  sit  she  would 
not  have  been  six  months  old  when  the  chicks 
hatched.  Light  Brahmas,  hatched  at  the  same 
time  as  these  pullets,  commenced  laying  August 
20th,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  I  ever  had 
them  to  lav  before."  [Mr.  Allen's  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  very  small  eggs  will 
hatch.— Ed.] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


How  to  Manage  Turkeys. 


MRS.  M.  A.  CARSON,  RUTLAND,  OHIO. 

As  the  editor  of  this  widely  circulated  (and 
extensively  borrowed  poultry)  paper  has  no 
rights  of  his  own.  that  is,  none  that  anybody 
is  bound  to  respect,  we  imperatively,  but  good 
naturedly.however.request  hijn  to  down  and  out, 
or  hide  behind  his  huge  bundle  of  "clippings" — 
original  matter  for  the  next  month's  Poultry 
Keeper,  for  which  it  is  famous,  while  we  olier 
a  few  practical  every-day  hints  and  suggestions 
on  the  above  subject,  to"  those  of  the  "readers 
who  are  interested  in  turkey  culture.  We  have 
had  some  experience  in  raising  turkeys,  and 
ever  since  our  earliest  recollection  we  have  had 
the  care  of  poultry.  We  do  not  boast  of  unpar- 
alleled successes  always, from  various  causes. w  et 
weather  accidents,  etc.  We  experience  failures 
often.  Nor  do  we  claim  our  way  and  manage- 
ment the  best,  though  we  always  find  it  good. 
All  things  taken  together,  hovvever,  we  have 
very  good  success,  as  we  seldom  lose  a  turkey 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  nest,  except  by 
accident'  and  carelessness  (we  had  ought  to 
have  carelessness  in  capital).  The  turkey  is 
strictly  a  farm  bird,  and.  when  circumstances 
will  permit,  the  most  profitable  fowl  that  tl.e 
farmer  can  raisE  A.  little  extra  e ire  at  fir:  f  is 
necessary,  after  which  they  are  as  easily  reared 
as  any  other  poultry,  and  are  wo.ithy  of  all  the 
labor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Pure 
breeds  find  a  ready  sale  at  a  fail- price,  and  We 
think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  even  market 
birds  pay  as  well  as  any  other  stock  raised  on 
the  farm,  all  things  considered.  Of  the  many 
distinctive  breeds  none  are  more  deserving  <f 
favorable  mention  than  the— Oh  !  !  !  !  I  didn't 
mean  it — free  "ad."  I  will  not  do  it  again.  The 
beginner  should  invest  in  the  best  stock  he  can 
get.  Well-developed  poults  do  very  well;  year- 
ling hens  or  older  would  be  better"  and  prove 
more  satisfactory  in  the  end,  as  the  young  would 
be  more  healthy,  hardy  and  better  everyway. 
Of  course  the  male  should  not  be  obtained"  from 
the  same  flock.  The  little  extra  trouble  we  may 
have  in  regard  to  this  matter  will  be  amply  re- 
paid  in  the  future,  as  so  much  depends  upon  tl  e 
parents,  tstock  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply 
in  the  fall  than  at  any  other  season,  besides 
getting  the  choice  of  large  flocks.  Tlan  to  have 
the  hens  lay  as  early  as  possible,  and  with  plenty 
of  good,  wholesome  food,  through  the  winter, 
they  will  begin  to  lay  the  first  of  March,  si  n  e- 
times  earlier m  this  latitude— Southern  Ohio — 
as  we  have  had  them  lay  in  February.  Here 
early  birds  require  some  extra  care  at  tiisf,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  haste  to  1  alch 
early  turkeys,  that  spring  weather  is  often  very 
cold  and  always  changeable,  and  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  little  turkeys  should  be  kept 
dry  and  warm,  for  a  chilled"  turkey  will  not 
thrive,  and  the  young  may  suffer  severelv  for 
the  lack  of  warmth.  The  turkey's  nest  should 
be  found  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  eggs  taken 
out  every  day,  for  if  they  get  chilled  they  don't 
hatch  so  well.  Mark  them,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool,  even  temperature,  and  turn  them  over  on 
alternate  days.  If  the  hen  layed  in  a  suitable 
place  to  set,  "when  the  setting '  fever  comes  on 
set  her  there :  if  not  bring  her  up  near  the  house, 
and  make  a  coop  large  enough  to  set  her  in.  and 
give  her  as  many  eggs  as  she  can  conveniently 
cover.  If  it  is  early  spring,  cool  weather, 
and  the  hen  medium  size,  fifteen  eggs 
will  be  enough.  At  the  same  time  some  good, 
motherly  hen  chicken  can  take  the  remaining 
turkey  eggs,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  any . 
The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vi  nt  chicken  lice  annoying  the  turkey  hen.  as 
with  the  chicken.  We  know  of  nothing  better 
than  to  dust  the  nest  and  surroundings  with  in 
sect  powder,  fine  cut  tobacco,  or  even  the  refuse 
stems  mixed  in  with  the  nesting,  will  prove  effi- 
cient and  we  shouldn't  forget  our  old  stand-by — 
sprinkling  sulphur  in  among  the  eggs,  floors  and 
cracks,  of  the  coop.  The  turkey  hen  is  a  very 
close  Mtter.  but  she  should  come  off  at  least 
twice  a  week.  If  she  does  not,  food  and  water 
should  be  placed  in  the  coop  where  she  can  get 
it.  She  will  need  watching  the  first  few  times 
she  leaves  her  nest  to  feed,  as  she  will  be  very 
apt  to  go  back  to  the  old  nest,  and  the  eggs  get 
chilled.  If  the  turkey  is  accustomed  to  leaving 
her  nest  in  early  morning,  to  feed  in  the  dew 
and  wet  grass,  ho  sprinkling  of  the  eggs  will  be 
necessary,  otherwise  they  should  bV  severely 
dampened,  every  time  she  leaves  her  nest,  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  hatching.  We  do  not 
think  it  a  good  way  to  make  the  hen  lay  the 
second  and  third  time,  although  it  is  practiced 
extensively  with  happy  results,  if  we  judge  bv 
numbers.  "We  always  set  them  as  soon  aspossi 
ble.  thinking  that  a"  small  flock  of  nice  large 
turkeys  are  much  better  than  a  greater  number 
of  small  late  ones.  If  you  remove  the  little  tur- 
keys from  the  nest,  when  the  hen  is  hatching, 
it  "will  make  her  very  restless  and  uneasy, 
and  in  her  nervous  fidgetings  she  may  crush 
and  kill  the  remainder.  We  do  not  oppose  the 
plan,  however,  which  so  many  practice,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  our  experience,  which  has  always 
been  that  the  young  ones  do  better  when  left 
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with  the  mother  hen.  Favorable  weather  they 
can  be  taken  from  the  nest  after  they  are  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  hours  old,  given  a  dusting  with 
insect  powder,  or  grease  their  heads  and  necks 
with  a  small  quantity  of  melted  lard  and 
tobacco,  if  gapes  are  feared.  In  some  way  gapes 
are  connected  with  chicken  lice,  for  we  find  that 
greasing  the  heads  of  young  turkeys  every  even- 
ing, till  they  are  three  weeks  (or  sometimes 
longer)  old,  will  prevent  the  gapes.  We  have 
tried  it  repeatedly.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  raise  turkeys  in  shady  damp  runs,  hence  a 
warm,  dry,  sunny  spot  should  be  chosen,  when 
practical,  for  their  quarters.  An  enclosed  yard 
made  with  wide  boards  set  on  edge,  (muslin  or 
wire  netting  is  just  the  thing)  and  with  a  warm 
dry  coop  attached.  Of  course,  the  yard  need  not 
be  over  eighteen  inches  high,  and  when  the  little 
turkeys  can  fly  over  that  they  are  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  that  is  if  the  weather  is 
permitable.  Two  or  more  broods  can  be  kept  in 
one  enclosure  if  the  hens  are  peaceably  inclined, 
and  they  will  not  require  any  more  care  than 
one.  A  dust  bath  in  one  corner  of  the  run  will 
be  highly  appreciated  by  the  turkey  hen  after 
her  long  confinement.  For  feeding,  the  first  few 
days,  we  rely  on  hard  boiled  eggs,  light  bread, 
and  some  sort  of  green  food, (lettuce,  onion  tops, 
dandelion,  etc.,)  cut  up  into  small  bits.  Fowls 
of  all  kinds  like  green  food,  and  none  eat  it  with 
greater  relish  than  the  turkey.  The  little  ones 
are  slow  eaters,  and  we  sometimes  have  to  feed 
some  puny  weaklings.  All  the  live  healthy  ones 
will  soon  learn  to  eat,  however.  We  are  having 
excellent  luck  the  present  season,  and  we  feed 
all  the  cooked  food,  dry,  with  plenty  of  coarse 
sand,  grit,  and  pure  water  before  them  con- 
stantly, when  thev  are  confined  in  the  yards. 
After  they  are  a  week  or  ten  days  old  we  gradu- 
ally diminish  the  egg  diet,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  we  feed  the  bread  and  table  scraps 
alone,  until  they  are  large  enough  to  eat  grain. 
Two  hours  is  a  long  fast  for  a  young  turkey. 
Our  turkeys  when  quite  small  are  fed  every 
Lour.then  three  or  four  times  a  day  as  they  grow 
older.  An  outing  for  a  short  ramble,  each  day, 
(consulting  the  elements  always)  after  they  are 
two  weeks  old,  will  benefit  them  greatly,  as  they 
enjoy  a  bug  and  grasshopper  picnic  immensely. 
They  should  be  watched,  however,  not  to  let 
them  wander  too  far.  Shut  them  up  in  the  coop 
every  night,  and  also  on  rainy  days,  and  keep 
them  up  till  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning.  Then 
there  are  the  drinking  vessels,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed  every  day. 
Little  turkeys  should  never  be  drugged  and 
doctored  unnecessarily  ;to  put  a  few  drops  of  lime 
or  copperas  water,  in  the  drinking  vesse,  will  do 
good,  and  help  ward  off  indigestion.  By  the  way, 
coal  ashes  (and  there  is  nothing  better,)  sprink- 
led on  the  floor,  and  dusted  into  the  cracks  of 
the  coop,  will  drive  out  the  small  red  mites— 
night-prowlers  that  fill  the  sleeping  hours  of  all 
kinds  of  poultry  so  full  of  hideous  dreams.  But 
this  has  no  effect  on  the  large  grey  chicken  lice, 
that  infect  all  poultry  habitually.  When  a  two 
or  three  weeks  old  chicken  or  turkey  appears 
ill,  and  drooping,  lice  is  suspected  as  the  cause, 
and  on  searching  closelv,  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred  it  will  prove  to  be  so.  To  some— espe- 
cially the  novice  and  beginner— it  seems  queer 
and  impossible  to  believe,  or  understand,  how  a 
few,  "just  .a  few"  chicken  lice  can  effect  the 
general  health  of  a  livelv.hearty  turkey  or  chick- 
en. But  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  as  all  practi- 
cal poultry  raisers  wiil  tell  you.  Persian  insect 
powder,  persistently  used,  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
terminators of  these  pests,  in  the  absence  of 
which  a  small  quantity  of  lard,  rubbed  on  the 
heads  and  necks  of  the  young  turkeys  as  of- 
ten as  is  deemed  necessary,  will  destroy  them 
eventually.  Not  only  must  the  hen  and  brood  be 
treated,  but  the  coon  also,  which  should  always 
be  kept  clean  and  perfectly  dry.  After  the  first 
few  weeks  of  their  existence  they  will  need  very 
little  care.  True,  they  will  want  some  looking 
after,  such  as  bringing  them  up  evenings,  hous- 
ing them  in  severe  storms  and  prolonged  rainy 
spells.  They  can  be  readily  taught  to  come  up 
of  evenings,  however,  by  giving  them  a  gener- 
ous feed  every  evening  when  brought  in.  And 
we  will  not  forget  the  thunder  storms,  which 
the  baby  turkeys  never  can  enjoy  or  appreiate. 
If  caught  in  one  we  send  for  them  to  be  brought 
up  in  a  basket  and  dried  by  the  kitchen  stove, 
or  else  put  into  a  nice  dry  warm  coop,  where 
they  will  be  all  right  in  a  short  time.  Some  tur- 
key raisers  on  large  farms  let  their  turkeys  find 
all  their  own  food,  after  they  are  a  few  weeks 
old,  which  they  can  easily  do  on  a  good  range. 
A  wheat  stubble  adjoining  a  clover  pasture 
makes  a  splendid  turkey  range.  No  conipleje 
turkev  essavis  here  written,  or  intended  to  be. 
We  are  painfully  aware  that  the  more  experi- 
enced and  enlightened  could  throw  more  light 
on  the  subject,  if  they  had  the  time  and  inclina- 
tion. 'Tis  not  to  such,  however,  that  these 
stray  thoughts  and  ideas  are  directed,  but  to  the 
novice  and  beginner. 


Feather  Pulling;— Valuable  Hints. 

MRS.  ELIZA  A.  MOWRT,  NORTH  SCITUATE,  K.  I 

Please  don't  state  hereafter  that  you  don't 
know  any  cure  for  feather  (pulling,  as  I  have 
found  the  following  a  sure  thing  for  the  ^>ast 
two  winters.  The  first  fowl  found  in  the  winter 
■with  feathers  missing,  catch  and  daub  kerosene 


on  the  feathers  around  the  bare  place.  The 
next  time  thievish  biddy  tries  her  trick, she  gets 
a  dose  of  medicine  that  cures  her  quick.  Of 
course  they  need  to  be  kept  busy  by  a  good 
sized  dust  bath  of  dry  dirt,  ashes,  or  sand,  and 
their  grain  thrown  among  leaves,  chaff,  hay,  or 
anything  else  that  will|cause  them  to  scratch  and 
exercise,  green  stuff,  gravel,  and  shell,  and 
plenty  of  clean  water,  warmed  in  winter,  if  we 
are  to  have  healthy,  nice  looking,  as  well  as 
profitable  poultry.  If  those  who  preach  so 
against  oyster  shells,  understood  geology  bet- 
ter, they  would  be  less  noisy.  In  the  western 
and  central  states,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
eastern  states,  the  soil  is  disintegrated  lime- 
stone and  oyster  shells  are  unnecessary,  but  in 
most  parts  of  New  England  the  rocks  contain 
scarcely  any  lime,  being  granite  and  quartz. 
There  lime  must  be  supplied  to  fowls,  especially 
if  confined  or  soft-shelled  eggs  result.  My  300 
fowls  eat  about  a  quart  of  ground  oyster  shells 
a  day  when  laying  best,  requiring  less  when 
resting.  If  I  forget  to  supply  them  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  increase  of  soft-shelled  eggs  Is 
very  emphatic.  To  destroy  and  prevent  mites  I 
endeavor  to  wash  the  roosts  weekly  in  the  sum- 
mer with  kerosene.  My  greatest  trial  is  roup. 
My  grounds  being  damp,  1  am  troubled  with  it 
more  or  less  every  year.  Last  November  I  had 
about  a  hundred  sick  and  lost  forty  of  them. 
Like  too  many  others  I  thought  they  should  be 
kept  warm  and  out  of  the  dampness,  and  I  kept 
closing  more  windows.  But  they  grew  worse, 
till  another  poultry  raiser  told  me  he  thought 
the  main  trouble  was  I  kept  them  too  close.  I 
opened  all  the  windows,  top  and  bottom,  and  in 
spite  of  the  muggy  rain,  within  imhour  several 
showed  relief.  Tli'S  summer  I've  let  them  out  in 
all  weather.  Of  my  300  chickens,  some  will  stay 
out  in  the  hardest  rains.  But  all  can  stay  in 
dry  quarters  when  they  choose,  and  I've  now 
500  about  as  healthy  locking  hens  and  chicks  as 
any.  I  hear  a  sneeze  occasionally,  and  my  hos- 
pital is  never  empty  yet,  and  some  of  them  will 
die.  I  think  the  sick  ones  are  the  remains  of 
last  winter's  roup.  I'm  satisfied  a  roupy  hen,  if 
apparently  cured,  will  take  cold  easily 
and  have  it  again.  Besides,  I  think 
the  disease  settles  in  varions  parts  of  the 
fowl,  though  oftenest  in  the  head  and  throat, 
and  sometimes  increases  slowly,  proving  fatal 
several  months  afterwards.  During  winter  I've 
bought  hogs'  plucks  and  boiled  for  my  hens. 
Once  I  found  alarge  chunk  of  cheesy  substance 
in  one,  which  looked  similar  to  the  cheesy  col- 
lections in  roupy  fowls.  Of  course  I  threw  that 
away,  but  it  set  me  to  thinking  that  the  fowls 
may  contract  the  disease  first  from  germs 
in  decayed  meat  or  vegetables,  then  spread 
them  by  discharges  and  droppings,  hastened  by 
dampness,  colds  and  close  confinement.  Where 
the  disease  takes  root  in  the  head,  there  is  at 
first  discharge  at  the  nostrils,  then  collections  of 
cheesy  substance  around  the  eyes,  closing  them, 
and  extending  downward  till  it  stops  the  breath. 
Others  have  canker  like  spots  in  the  mouth, moth- 
ers it  collects  in  the  windpipe  and  stops  the  breat. 
In  one  case,  where  there  was  no  outward  sign, 
I  found,  on  dissection,  this  same  cheesy  sub- 
stance had  closed  the  passage  from  the  crop  to 
the  gizzard.  In  another  the  egg  passage  con- 
tained a  quantity  equal  to  about  four  eggs.  In 
others  lumps  of  it  were  numerous  all  along  the 
intestines,  or  throughout  the  liver.  In  one  a 
wing  became  useless,  and  the  joint  seemed  de- 
cayed, and  this  cheesy  substance  occurred 
there.  In  another  it  was  the  l^g  joint.  Now 
I've  two  hens  unable  to  use  either  leg,  and  when 
they  die.  I  feel  sure  I  shall  find  it  deposited 
around  those  joints.  I  have  tried  various  rem- 
edies—several of  those  found  in  your  paper- 
but  none  prove  satisfactory.  Sometimes  I  man- 
age to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  swel- 
ling diminishes,  and  the  fowls  eat  well,  sing  and 
lay,  but  you  may  be  sure  it  will  reappear  in 
some  form  later.  I've  been  most  successful 
with  giving  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  for  sneez- 
ing or  choking  from  the  disease  in  the  throat, 
wetting  swellings  of  the  face  with  carbolic  acid, 
and  giving  a  pill  of  Haven's  Condition  Powders 
wet  up  with  water,  or  pepper  and  lard,  nightly. 
Sometimes  I  have  cleansed  the  nostrils  with  a 
little  syringe  filled  with  salt  and  water,  and  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  I  intend  to  take 
away  from  the  rest  every  fowl  I  find  that  shows 
disease  in  anv  form,  and  give  all  the  poultry  as 
much  out  doors  air  and  exercise  as  possible, 
roosts  tight  north,  east  and  west,  but  windows 
all  open  wide  on  the  south,  summer  and  winter, 
and  no  more  plucks  nor  decaying  vegetables,  or 
fruit,  and  see  if  I  can't  conquor  the  roup  and 
have  hardu  fowls.  For  medicine  I  think  we 
need  the  services  of  some  capable  chemist,  who 
can  analyze  those  cheesy  deposits,  and  find  a 
substance  that  will  dissolve,  or  otherways  de- 
stroy them  without  injury  to  any  organ 
or  part  of  the  animal.  We  know  so  little 
of  the  properties  of  he  tremedies  we  try, 
that  we  are  about  as  likely  to  kill  as  cure. 
I  believe  I  have  evidence,  too.  that  roup  can  be 
carried  in  the  egg.  I  bought  two  settings  of 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  In  the  conversation  that 
followed,  I  learned  that  his  hens  had  the  roup 
a  while  before.  He  said  he  lost  none,  but  cured 
them  with  simply  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar,  the 
latter  mixed  thick  with  the  salt  and  pepper.  I 
believe  he  w  ashed  their  heads  with  salt  water 
also.  Of  the  chickens  hatched  from  those  eggs, 
one  had  the  roup  when  hatched,  and  I  killed  it 


at  once.  Three  others  sneeze  now  considerably 
with  some  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  They  are 
about  four  months  old.  and  small,  but  that  "may 
be  owing  to  their  being  of  the  last  litters,  and 
having  a  cross,  nervous  mother,  who  kicked 
them  around  terribly,  and  later,  the  crowd  of 
older,  stronger  chickens  abused  them, till  in  pity 
I  took  them  away  into  the  garden,  but  I  think 
their  roupy  symptoms  are  traceable  to  their 
ancestors.  Would  like  to  know  whether  others 
have  had  such  experience,  to  prove  the  egg 
question.  It  would  also  be  equal  to  declaring 
that  eggs  from  such  hens  were  not  healthy  for 
food. 


Poultry  in  Tennessee. 

S.  M.  VANDERFORD,  FLORENCE,  TENN. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  wonderful  increase 
of  fine  poultry  throughout  the  State  the  past 
few  years.  Everybody  seems  to  be  opening 
their  eyes  to  this  one  industry,  and  in  fact  we 
have  in  this  state  some  exceedingly  fine  speci- 
mens. All  who  are  following  this  pursuit  strive 
to  get  the  best,  and  to  keep  them  so,  and  we 
cheerfully  invite  our  brother  breeders  down  to 
the  coming  shows.  Perhapf  you  think  we 
haven't  struck  the  road  to  Poultry ville. if  you  do 
you  are  vastly  mistaken.  What  Tennessee 
hasn't  found  out  in  poultry  is  hard  to  mention. 
We  have  no  large  broiler  establishments ;  but 
there  are  signs  of  such  flying  about.  We  have  a 
market  here  is  true,  but  we  get  nothing  like 
prices  that  the  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago 
markets  pay.  Poultry  here  is  sold  altogether  by 
number,  and  not  by  the  pound.  Spring  chick- 
ens sell  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  each, 
so  you  can  readily  see  that  these  prices  are  far 
below  the  prices  paid  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  breeding  stock  and 
good  specimens  bring  good  prices.  Eggs  bring; 
moderately  fair  prices:  twenty  to  thirty  cents 
per  dozen,  in  winter.Jand  in  summer  we  give 
them  away  at  five  to  ten  cents  per  dozen.  Now 
can  marketers  make  anything  at  this  rate?- 
Not  in  my  opinion  'can  they  do  it. 
We  might  ship  to  northern  markets,  but 
unless  we  have  a  car  load,  the  freight  would 
eat  up  the  profit  and  that  is  where  the  mischief 
lies.  We  have  the  best  climate  on  earth,  the 
very  best  of  water.and  everything  necessary  for 
a  steady  increase.  Several  breeders  in  this  State 
are  running  incubators,  and  others  are  hunt- 
ingthe  wooden  hen.  There  is  one  thing,  she  (the 
incubator)  sets  when  you  want  her  to.  and  that 
beats  old  speck.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  about 
a  well  kept  farm  than  some  pure  oreed  of  fowls. 
They  not  only  attract  attention  but  are  making 
records  which  defy  the  old  barn-vard  fowl. 
Everything  is  quiet  now ;  the  egg  season  is  over 
and  the  yearlings  have  not  yet  started  on  their 
unknown  journeys,  but  will  in  the  near  future. 
Brother  breeders,  we  have  never  yet  secured  a 
low  rate  on  shipment  of  our  breeding  stock,  and 
this  is  one  drawback  of  which  our  distant  cus- 
tomers complain.  I  feel  that  I  could  squeeze 
the  express  companies  sometimes,  just  as  L 
could  a  grape  in  the  month  of  August. 


Gapes  and  Earthworms. 

ALBERT  CORNISH,  MOIRA,  N.T. 

I  have  hatched  out  143  chickens  this  season 
and  have  not  lost  one  by  disease  yet.  But  a 
skunk  dug  under  my  yard  fence  one  night  and 
killed  three  small  ones  and  adog killed  two  that 
were  with  the  hen  in  a  coop  outside.  I  can  in- 
form those  parties  that  claim  that  the  gape  worm 
comes  from  the  common  earth  worms,  that  they 
are  mistaken  and  on  the  wrong  track.  We  have- 
as  many  earth  worms  here  as  they  do  anywhere 
else.  But  I  have  never  yet  known  or  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  chicken  having  gape  worms- 
here  yet.  I  have  bred  poultry  off  and  on  for 
thirty  years  or  more  and  I  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  gape  worm  until  I  began 
to  breed  fancy  or  pure  bred  poultry,  three  year* 
ago,  and  commenced  to  take  the  poultry  papers. 
1  doubt  very  much  if  one  could  find  a  dozen 
persons  in  this  county  that  could  tell, 
you  what  a  gape  worm  was  or  is.  I 
had  heard,  before  I  commenced  taking  the  poul- 
try papers,  of  chicks  having  the  gapes,  but  I  al- 
ways supposed  it  to  be  the  noise  a  fowl  makes 
when  they  have  a  cold,  or  what  is  called  by  some 
the  pips.  I  think  all  that  portion  of  New  York, 
state,  north  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  is  free 
from  the  gape  worm,  at  least  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  bemg  known  iu  any  of  this  part  of  it,  and. 
if  there  were  any  I  would  have  been  likely  to 
hear  of  it.  Another  thing  that  is  claimed  by 
some  to  be  the  cause  of  the  worm  in  chicks  is 
letting  them  run  in  the  same  yard  year  after 
year.  Now  my  chickens  have  run  in  the  same 
yard  for  the  last  three  summers,  and  all  tluit  has 
been  done  to  it  is  that  nearly  every  day,  in  warm 
weather  especially.  I  spade  up  a  portion  of  it  so 
the  chicks  can  get  fresh  earth  to  scratch  over, 
and  get  the  earth  worms,  which  are  very  plenti- 
ful, to  eat.  So  I  think  if  there  was  any  flung  in 
these  two  theories  that  my  chicken  would  have 
been  troubled  with  gapes  if  any  would,  from  such, 
causes. 


Evert  Western  breeder  will  be  at  Chicago 
next  month.  It  will  be  the  "boss"  show  of  th& 
West. 
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Defend  the  Common  Fowl. 

JOHX  XUTTALL,  OELLA,  5ID. 

As  a  reader  and  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper,  I  now  take  upon  myself  to  write  you  a 
few  lines,  which  you  can  arrange  to  suit  your 
self.  I  noticed  an  article  in  July  Poultry 
Keeper,  under  the  head  of  '-Blood  Tells," 
wherein  the  writer  makes  some  remarkable 
statements.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  trying  to 
take  a  rise  out  of  Ruddor  not,  but  I  think  his 
statements  are  misleading  in  the  extreme.  I 
have  not  had  much  to  do  with  ducks,  but  with 
chickens  I  have  never  found  the  difference  that 
some  people  claim.  For  instance,  the  statements 
in  the  article,  and  an  article  in  a  former  number, 
where  a  man  had  claimed  3.000  eggs  from  ten 
Black  Leghorn  hens.  Good  stock  doubtless  pays 
best,  but  I  maintain  that  there  is  more  in  the 
management  than  in  the  stock.  I  have  had 
common  hens  that  layed  well,  and  no  one  will 
dispute  their  setting  propensity.  Some  men  can 
make  nothing  out  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Aman 
that  I  know  well  kept  a  flock  of  fully  fifty  hens 
and  pullets  a  whole  winter,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  got  fifty  eggs  from  the  whole  flock,  and  what 
he  did  get  was  from  common  hens,  and  one  of 
them  went  to  setting  at  Christmas  time.  I 
think  in  ducks  and  hens  there  is  not  thirty  per 
cent-  of  difference  between  common  and  thor- 
oughbred stock.  Others  may  differ,  but  some 
men  when  they  get  a  hobby  they  work  it  for  all 
it  is  worth,  while  common  stock  is  neglected. 
Give  them  the  same  attention  and  prove  results. 
If  thoroughbreeds  are  so  good  why  do  people 
cross  them  for  either  eggs  or  size. 


Roup— Lath  Fence— Meat. 

L.  G.  CULVER,  SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

Having  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  Poultry 
Keeper  some  time,  and  rendered  no  equivalent 
except  a  beggarly  half-dollar.  I  want  to  add  my 
mite  of  "know  how"  to  the  general  stock.  First, 
as  to  roup,  in  all  its  ^numerous  forms, — what 
is  it?  Our  experts,  or  professors,  cry  with  one 
accord  (from  Pap  Jacobs  down  to  the  lowest)— a 
"cold,  draughts,  dampness."  Is  it  so?  How  do 
they  know — if  they  do  know.  And  if  the  doc- 
tors are  right.how  "is  it  that  every  case  of  swelled 
head  (or  anything  else  in  that  line)  among  my 
two  hundred  hens  occurs  in  the  yards— never  a 
case  among  the  thirty  or  so  that  have  the  out- 
side run,  though  the  houses,  feed  and  care  are 
the  same?  Yet  may  be  the  doctors  are  right  as  to 
the  immediate  cause ;  but  I  believe  that  when 
we  get  the  science  of  feeding  perfect,  or  nearly 
so,  there  will  be  very  little  heard  about  roup. 
In  other  words,  I  think  the  great  pre- 
disposing cause  of  most  of  the  ills 
(hen)  flesh  is  heir  to  is  deranged  digestion. 
When  we  know  just  what  to  feed,  and  how 
much,  and  how  to  provide  exercise  and  so  forth, 
we  will  get  maximum  egg  production  and  min- 
imum loss  from  disease,  without  sitting  up  nights 
to  keep  the  little  breezes  from  coming"  in  the 
knot-holes.  I  indorse  the  lath  fence ;  make  it 
six  feet  high— one  lath  and  a  half— and  in  panels 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long.— eight  feet  pre- 
ferred. I  put  on  each  end  of  the  panels  a  strip 
of  "edging"  or  refuse  from  the  sawmill ;  then 
tie  to  the  posts  with  twine  or  wire.  Such  fence 
costs  here  about  fifty  cents  per  rod,  not  caunt- 
ing  labor.  The  question  of  meat  for  our  chicks 
is  important  the  best  I  have  found  yet  is— old 
horse.  I  cut  it  small,  cook  it  and  remove  the 
bones ;  then  grind  the  meat.  Packed  in  kero- 
sine  cans,  (5  gallon)  with  a  thin  iayer  of  tallow 
on  top  it  w  ill  keep  long  enough.  It  is  consider- 
able work  but  we  can't  buy  any  thing  equal  to  it. 


Those  White  Langshans. 

E.  P.  CLOUD,  KEXXETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

Since  I  wrote  that  article  about  White  Lan- 
6hans,  in  the  Bulletin,  I  see  some  of  the  poultry 
papers  were  "taken  in"  and  "hung  up"  by  Hal- 
laday, the  Secretary  of  the  Langshan  Club,  in 
his  "free  ad.  racket."  What  we  wrote  were  cold 
facts  and  unvarnished  truths,  and  we  thought  it 
a  bare-faced  piece  of  "gall"  and  "cheek"  on  his 
part,  as  he  ran  down  the  Pennsylvania  strain 
and  braced  up  the  California  strain,  regardless 
of  anybody  or  anybody's  feelings  here  in 
the  East,  and  we  canno't  refrain  from  touch- 
ing upon  the  matter  again  before  we  leave  it. 
It  is  very  bad  policy  to  kick  a  partv  in  order  to 
gain  what  is  not  right.  When  lialladav  says 
that  those  chicks  he  saw  from  Pennsylvania 
were  yellow  legged,  etc.,  he  probably  knows 
more  than  all  the  parties  in  this  State  who  pro- 
cured eggs  from  the  same  source,  and  who  had 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  yellow-legged 
chick  hatched  from  all  the  eggs.  I  know  Mr. 
Mortimer  procured  eggs  from  the  Pennsylvania 
party,  and  I  also  know  that  his  chicks  are  nice, 
and  correct  in  markings,  and  a  neighbor  fancier 
here  got  some  eggs,  and  his  chicks  were  all 
right.  Now  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  in  face  of  these  facts,  and  that  is  this: 
Mr.  Halladay  had  California  stock,  and  he  saw 
a  chance  to  boom  it  in  the  poultry  press,  as  a 
free  ad.  relying  upon  his  capacity  as  Secretary 
of  the  Langshan  Club,  to  carrv  it  through;  but 
he  was  only  partially  successful.  He  was  not 


"smart."  or  he  would  have  kept  silent  on  the 
Pennsylvania  birds.  That  is  the  hole  that 
swallowed  him.  This  reflects  back  on  Langshan 
breeders  generally,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
they  should  demand  that  he  come  out  boldly 
and  tell  who  this  awful  (?)  Pennsylvania  party 
is,  and  let  himself  down  as  easily  as  possible, 
apologize  to  the  party  and  the  press,  and  hand  in 
his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Langshan 
club.  Now,  Mr.  Halladay,  tellus  who  this 
party  is,  give  us  his  postofhee  and  county.  If 
you  don't  I  will,  for  I  know  who  you  hit  at.  and 
I  also  know  it  has  reflected  on  others  in  this 
State,  who  are  entirely  innocent.  I  might  add 
that  those  papers  that  did  not  print  the  article, 
had  probably  better  material  on  hand  for  that 
issue,  and  were  not  "catching  on."  It  strikes 
me  forcibly  that  the  articles  hereafter  written 
by  Mr.  Halladay  will  be  carefully  scrutinized 
before  being  printed  by  those  papers  who  were 
taken  in  and  nicely  done  up.  Give  us  the  name 
and  address. 


Heat  from  Lime. 

"C.  H.  H.,"  KENSIXGTOX"  STATION,  N.  T. 

Having  received  many  benefits  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  through  hints  and  experi- 
ence, as  published  by  others,  I  hasten  to  add  my 
mite,  hoping  that  it  inay  be  of  service.  I  will  say 
right  here  that  this  is  but  an  experiment  to  be 
tried.  I  shall  try  it  this  fall  and  winter.  Its  ap- 
plication is  new  I  believe  for  this  purpose,  viz.: 
the  use  of  slaking  lime  as  a  heat  producer.  To 
use  it  in  a  brooderl  should  use  Mr.FredGundv's 
plan  (reading  which  set  one  thinking)  as  de- 
scribed in  the  August,  1889,  issue  of  Poultry 
Keeper,  page  sixty-eight.  Now  for  the  ap- 
paratus and  material.  First  take  a  half  or  one 
gallon  crock  and  its  cover,  (sew  two  thicknesses 
of  coffee  sacking,  or  other  material,  tightly  on 
outside,  as  the  chicks  might  get  burned  by  too 
close  contact  with  the  glazed  surface).  Fill 
crock  half-full  of  water ;  take  a  tin  fruit  can 
holding  a  quart  or  more,  and  put  in  this  one  or 
two  pounds  stone  lime,  and  a  teacupful  of  water 
or  less,  just  enough  to  dampen  the  lime ;  put  this 
in  the  crock,  and  if  it  floats  so  that  it  clips  more 
water,  put  a  rubble  stone,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey 
egg,  in  the  can.  Be  careful  not  to  have  the  lime 
too  wet.  Now  the  crock  cover  has  a  knob, 
which  can  be  utilized  (the  same  as  in  Mr. 
Grundy's  plan  the  cork  is  used)  to  support  the 
roof  of  the  brooder,  by  cutting  a  V-shaped  notch 
in  each  edge  of  the  cover  boards,  and  allowing 
the  neck  of  the  knob  to  be  nailed  fast  between 
them.  To  heat  a  poultry  house  would  need  a 
larger  apparatus,  which  could  be  got  up  in  this 
manner.  Take  an  eight  inch  vitrified  sewer 
pipe,  (they  can  be  had  with  a  solid  end.)  but  if  a 
solid  one  cannot  be  obtained  an  open 
one  can  be  made  water-tight  as  follows:  Cut 
a  piece  of  board  to  fit  flange  end  of  the  tile, 
wire  it  fast  around  neck  and  shoulders  formed 
by  the  flange,  then  turn  it  flange  end  down,  and 
put  in  some  Portland,  or  other  water  lime, mixed 
up  as  stiff  as  dough,  and  work  this  around  be- 
tween flange,  and  the  board  in  the  creases.  If 
it  does  not  hold  water  then,  fill  it  half-inch 
deep  with  water  lime,  and  put  in  water  enough 
to  dampen  it.  When  it  dries  it  surely  will  be 
water  tight.  Now  take  a  length  of  2X  or  3  inch 
chain  tile,  or  a  length  of  tin  conductor  pipe,  fit 
a  plug  in  one  end.  so  it  can  be  removed  to  clean 
out  the  lime.  This  is  the  fire  pot.  Fill  the  large 
tile  half  full  of  water.  Now  put  three  to  seven 
pounds  lime  in  small  tile,  and  about  a  pint  of 
water.  Set  it  inside  the  other,  and  the  stove  is 
going.  It  can  be  covered  with  an  old  pan,  and 
a  coffee  sack  should  be  put  over  the  whole  ar- 
rangement, to  keep  the  chickens  away  from  the 
sides  of  it  the  same  as  the  brooder.  The  slaked 
lime  can  be  saved  and  used  to  white  wash  the 
hen  house,  etc.,  and  to  dust  the  vard  with  occa- 
sionally. I  have  tried  to  be  brief  and  plain  and 
hope  this  will  be  found  an  economical  plan. 

[While  we  thank  the  correspondent  for  the 
letter  we  should  have  also  his  name.  <Ve  do 
not  fancy  initials.— Ed.] 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  North  Carolina  State  Fair, 
Oct.,  14-19,  'S9. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Texas  State  Poultrv  Show, 
October  15,  '89.    A.  A.  Pittuck,  Superintendent. 

Providence.  R.  I.,  Ehode  Island  Poultrv  Asso- 
ciation, December  2-7,  '89.  R.  G.  Davis,  Sec. 

Peori,  111.,  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  De- 
cember 2-S,  '89.  Geo.  W.  Knusman,  Secretary. 

New  Castle,  Pa..  New  Castle  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, December  3-7,  '89.  Joe  B.  Hutton,  Sec. 

Jerseyville.  111.,  Jersevville  Poultry  Club,  De- 
cember 3-10,  '89.   T.  Wedding,  Secretary, 

Joplin,  Mo.,  Southwestern  Poultrv  Associa- 
tion, December  5-10,  '89.  Jas.  Leonard,  Sec. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Southwestern  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  December  7-15,  '89".  W. 
H.  Crockett,  Secretary,  Sardis,  Miss. 

Kockford,  111.,  Northwestern  Illinois  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  December  9-14,  '89. 
A.  H.  Currier.  Secretary. 


Westfield.  Mass.,  Western  Massachusetts 
Poultry  Association.  Dec.  10-12.  J.L.Hanchett, 
Secretary. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Waltham  Fanciers'  Club' 
December  10-12,  '89.  F.  H.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

Palmyra.  111.,  Palmyra  Poultry  Club,  Decem- 
ber 16-20,  '89.  J.  W.  Chiles,  Secretary. 

Lynn.  Mass.,  Lvnn  Fanciers'  Club,  December 
17-21,  '89.  C.  E.  Hunt,  Secretary. 

Cardington.  Ohio,  Union  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  December  17-21,  '89.  G.  S.  Singer, 
Secretary. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Virginia  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, December.  E.  W.  Cooper,  Secretary. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Miami  Valley  Poultrv  Associa- 
tion, December  26,  '89,  to  January  1,  '90.  C.  C. 
Davidson,  Secretary. 

Fayette  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  Dec.  31— Jan.  3,  '90.  S. 
B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

New  Castle,  Ind.,  Blue  River  Valley  Poultry 
Association.  December  31,  '89,  to  January  4,  '90. 
S.  B.  Lane,  Cor.  Sec,  Spiceland,  Ind. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y., Delaware  and  Susquehana 
Poultry  Association,  December  31  to  Jan.  3. 
M.  D.  Pearsall,  Secretary,   Triangle,New  York. 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Johnson  County  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  1-5,  '90.  C. 
Schellentrager,  Secretary,  Glenvi'lle,  Ohio. 

Woburn,  Mass.,  Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry 
Association,  January  7-9,  '90,  F.  W.  Legg,  Sec. 

Putnam,  Conn.,  Quinebaug  Valley  Poultrv  As- 
sociation, January  7-10,  '90.  John  L.  Sheldon, 
Cor.  Sec. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Androscoggin  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  7-10,  '90.  John 
F.  Putnam,  Secretary. 

Frederick,  Md",  Frederick  County  Poultry 
Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  January  7- 
10,  '90.   Wm.  Crawford  Johnson,  M.D.,  Sec. 

Middletown,  Ohio,  Middletown  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  7-11,  '90.  F.  Doty,  Secretary. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Poultrv  and 
Pigeon  Breeders'  Association,  January  7-11,  "90. 
W.  F.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Camden,  N.  J..  South  Jersey  Poultrv  Associa- 
tion. 3d  week  in  January.  W.  H.  Hainesworth, 
Secretary,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

Decatur,  111.,  Macon  Countv  Poultrv  Associa. 
tion,  January  8-14,  '90.  R.  J.  Simpson, "Secretary. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Northern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Nathan 
Morse,  Secretary. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Georgia  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  13-19.  A.  H.  Yonder  Leith,  Secre- 
tary. 

Winona,  Minn.,  Southern  Minnesota  Poultry 
Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Fred.  Kroeger, 
Secretary. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Cleveland  Poultrv  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  14-19,  '90.  C.  C. 
Schellentrager,  Secretary. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Indiana  State  Poultrv  As- 
sociation, January  14-19,  '90.  Major  Griffin, 
Secretary,  Mauzy,  Ind. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  Fayette  County 
Poultrv, Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jan- 
uary 14-20,  '90.  J.  B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

Harlan,  Iowa,  Western  Iowa  Poultrv  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  16-22,  '90.  D. 
B.  Sheller.  Secretary. 

Venango,  Pa.,  Venango  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  January  21-24,  '90.  J.  C.  Harris, 
Secretary. 

Boone,  Iowa.  Iowa  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  21-24,  '90.  J.  H.  Boggs,  Secretary. 

Angola.  Ind.,  Steuben  County  Poultrv  Asso" 
ciation,  January  21-27,  '90.  W.  K.  Sheffer,  Sec- 
retary. 

Marion.  Ohio,  Marion  Poultrv.  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Asso  liation,  January  22-25/90.  C.J. 
Nichols,  Secretary. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Eastern  Michigan  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  January  23-29,  '90. 
W.  Rumsey,  Secretary. 

Colorado  Poultrv  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Denver,  Col.,  Jan."27-Feb  1,  '90. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Bay  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  28  to  February  1,  '90.  H.  A. 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Northern  Indiana  Poultry 
Association,  January  29  to  February  4,  '90'. 
Ben  F.  Biliter,  Secretary. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nebraska  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, February  4-8,  '90.  S.  R.  Megahan,  Sec- 
retary. 


Failed— Mrs.  H.  B.  Carly,  Sacramento, 
California.— "I  have  a  Poultry  Keeper  In- 
cubator, have  tried  it  twice,  and  failed  doth 
times,  but  will  not  give  it  up,  as  I  know  that  if 
others  can  run  it  I  can.  Should  it  have  one  hole 
for  ventilation  or  more  ?  I  prefer  incubators  to 
hens.  I  could  not  keep  poultry  half  as  well 
witkout  your  paper."  [In  the  plan  in  our  July, 
1887,  issue,  and  in  book  "Poultry  Keeper 
Special."  there  is  one  ventilator  hole,  placed  at 
(lie  front.] 
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Points  on  Raising  Broilers. 

As  so  many  are  writing  us  in  regard  to  feeding 
'broilers  we  give  the  following  rules,  which 
•should  be  pasted  up  for  easy  reference.  We 
have  endeavored  to  condense  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  a  small  space.  We  also  include  a  few 
hints,  or  causes  of  failure,  of  incubators. 

1.  If  the  chicks  do  not  come  out  of  the  eggs 
until  the  22d  day,  or  longer,  it  indicates  that  the 
temperature  of  the  egg  drawer  was  too  low. 
They  should  begin  to  pip  on  the  20th  day. 

2.  If  they  begin  to  come  out  on  the  18th  day  it 
indicates  that  the  average  temperature  was  too 
high. 

3.  If  chicks  come  out  weak  it  indicates  either 
"too  high  or  too  low  temperature,  or  that  the  eggs 
were  from  immature  pullets  or  overfat  hens. 

4.  Give  no  food  for  36  hours  after  the  chicks  are 
hatched. 

5.  They  should  then  be  fed  every  two  hours 
until  one  week  old.  After  that  time  feed  them 
four  times  a  dav  until  a  month  old,  when  three 
times  a  day  will  suffice. 

6.  Keep  a  little  box  of  ground  charcoal,  one  of 
clean  ground  bone,  and  one  of  small  sharp  flint, 
before  them,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sharp  sand 
on  the  floor.  Also  a  box  of  ground  oyster  shells, 
as  grit,  but  in  recommending  these  substances  it 
may  be  stated  that  any  kind  of  sharp  small  grit 
will  answer. 

7.  The  first  feeding  may  be  of  rolled  oats, 
(dried  slightly  on  the  stove  if  the  weather  is 
damp)  rubbed  between  the  hands  to  crumble  it. 
The  rolled  (or  flake)  oats  are  ready  prepared, 

■  cooked,  and  can  be  had  of  any  grocer,  being  the 
prepared  oatmeal,  for  instantaneous  prepara- 
tion of  oatmeal  gruel.  Feed  them  to  the  chicks 
dry.  Stale  bread  moistened  with  milk  may  also 
be  given. 

8.  On  the  third  day  after  beginning  to  feed, 
vary  the  food  by  giving  the  rolled  oats  one 
meal,  and  prepared  cake  the  next.  The  pre- 
pared cake  is  made  by  using  equal  parts  of 
bran,  ground  corn  and  oats  (corn  and  oats  are 
usually  ground  together)  and  middlings  (ship- 
stuff),  which  should  be  salted  to  season  it,  inti- 
mately mixed,. and  cooked  in  a  pan  in  the  stove 
oven.  Sift  the  corn  and  oats  first,  and  feed  the 
coarse  parts  to  fowls.  If  fresh  milk  can  be  had 
the  food  may  be  mixed  with  it  before  cooking. 
It  not  use  water.  Crumble  the  cake  fine  when 
feeding.  It  should  be  fed  dry. 

9  Ground  meat  is  sometimes  used  for  chicks, 
but  results  show  that  too  much  of  it  causes 
bowel  disease.  If  a  piece  of  lean  butcher's  meat 
be  cooked  to  pieces  (or  chopped  fine  after  cook- 
ing), and  fed  twice  a  week,  it  will  be  sufficient. 
A  gill  of  linseed  meal  to  every  quart  of  the  dry 
mixture  (for  making  the  prepared  cake)  given 
oncea  week,  will  be  beneficial. 

10.  After  the  first  week  any  kind  of  food,  such 
as  mashed  potatoes,  cooked  turnips,  crumbled 
bread  of  any  kind,  or  any  wholesome  food,  wili 
be  of  advantage. 

11.  When  ten  days  old  the  rolled  oats  may  be 
omitted,  and  wheat  one  day  and  cracked  corn 
the  next,  may  be  used.  Begin  to  teach  chicks 
to  eat  wheat  and  cracked  corn  early  by  sprink- 
ling a  little  on  the  floor  (about  a  tablespoonfull 
daily)  after  they  are  a  week  old. 

12.  Young  chicks  do  not  eat  much  at  a  time 
but  they  eat  often.  Do  not  omit  a  meal.  Feed 
at  regular  hours. 

13.  After  the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old  the 
cake  may  be  omitted,  the  food  being  scalded 
instead,  but  the  quantity  of  bran  should  be  re- 
duced one-half. 

14.  Bran  is  indigestible  if  fed  raw,  and  some- 
times causes  bowel  disase,  but  if  cooked,  or  well 
scalded,  so  as  to  soften  it,  the  bran  makes  good 
food,  as  it  largely  abounds  in  the  phosphates 
being  the  best  bone-forming  element  that  can  be 
given. 

15.  A  chick  must  not  be  even  dampened. 
Water  should  be  given  in  a  manner  that  only 
the  beak  of  the  chick  can  become  wet.  The 
chicks  must  not  be  allowed  to  tread  in  the 
water.  Dampness  is  fatal. 

16  Get  some  fresh  stone  lime,  slake  it  with 
boiling  water,  then  make  a  quantity  of  lime 
water.  Keep  it  in  a  jug,  corked.  To  every  quart 
of  drinking  water  add  a  gill  of  the  lime  water. 

17.  If  the  chicks  apDear  weak,  or  have  weak 
legs,  from  rapid  growth,  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (a  solid)  in  each 
quart  of  the  water. 

18.  A  young  chick  is  naked,  like  a  babe  just 
born  the  down  being  no  protection,  hence 
everything  depends  on  plenty  of  heat.  Better 
have  the  brooder  too  hot  than  too  cold .  If  the 
chicks  are  with  hens  they  must  have  a  warm, 
light  place,  as  a  hen  cannot  raise  chicks  in  win- 
ter any  better  than  it  can  be  done  artificially, 
as  it  is  not  her  natural  period  of  the  year  for  so 
doing. 

19.  No  thermometer  is  needed  in  the  brooder, 
or  under  the  hen.  If  the  chicks  crowd  together 
especially  at  night,they  need  more  warmth  When 
they  shove  their  heads  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
brooder,  or  from  under  the  hen,  the  heat  is  just 
right.  Whenever  the  chicks  do  not  sleep  near 
the  edges  of  the  brooder,  but  get  as  close  to 
each  other  as  possible,  give  more  heat.  • 

20.  When  the  chicks  show  signs  of  leg  weak- 
ness, have  clogging  of  the  vent,  and  bowel  dis- 
•ease  results,  there  is  a  lack  of  warmth  in  the 


brooder,  especially  at  night.  The  night  is  when 
the  chicks  meet  with  the  greater  number  of  dif- 
ficulties. 

21.  When  chicks  have  leg  weakness,  and  the 
floor  of  the  brooder  is  very  warm,  the  cause  is 
too  much  bottom  heat.  Bottom  heat  is  excellent 
for  chicks  until  they  are  a  week  old,  but  after 
that  time  there  should  be  only  warmth  enough 
on  the  floor  to  not  have  the  floor  cold.  All 
warmth  should  come  over  the  chicks.  They  feel 
the  warmth  on  the  backs  with  more  satisfaction 
than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  body. 

22.  When  the  chicks  have  good  appetites,  but 
have  leg  weakness,  the  chicks  .moving  on  their 
knees,  but  otherwise  appear  lively,  it  denotes 
rapid  growth,  and  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Fol- 
low directions  in  17  (above). 

23.  Feed  the  chicks  on  clean  surfaces  or  in  lit- 
tle troughs,'.never  leave  food  to  ferment.  Clean 
off  the  brooders  and  floors  daily.  Keep  dry 
earth  in  the  corner  of  the  brooder'house  for  the 
chicks  to  dust  in. 

24.  When  you  see  the  chicks  busy  and  scratch- 
ing, it  is  a  sign  of  thrift. 

25.  A  single  night  may  ruin  all.  Never  let  the 
brooder  become  cold  for  an  hour.  Once  the 
chicks  get  chilled  they  never  fully  recover. 

26.  When  the  chicks  seem  to  be  continually 
crying  it  means  more  warmth  needed.  The 
warmth  is  more  important  than  the  food. 

27.  If  the  chicks  are  stupid,  drowsy,  continu- 
ally cry,  or  have  fits,  look  on  the  heads  an  necks, 
and  under  the  wings  for  the  large  lice.  Also 
examine  for  the  little  red  mites. 

28.  Never  feed  raw  cornmeal  to  very  young 
chicks.  Crumbled  stale  bread  is  always  good 
for  them, 

29.  Clover  hay,  cut  very  fine,  and  steeped  in 
boiling  water  over  night,  and  sprinkled  with 
cornmeal  slightly,  fed  three  times  a  week,  is 
excellent,  but  unless  it  is  exceedingly  fine  the 
chicks  cannot  eat  it.  One  of  the  best  invigora- 
tors,  however,  is  the  decoction  from  the  clover 
(clover  tea),  given  in  place  of  the  drinking 
water  occasionally,  but  it  must  be  fresh  and 
not  stale. 

30.  Drinking  water  in  winter  should  be  tepid, 
not  cold,  and  always  fresh  and  clean. 

31.  Feed  very  early  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
the  chicks  come  out  of  the  brooders.  Never 
keep  them  waiting  for  breakfast. 

32.  Milk  may  be  given,  but  should  be  fiesh, 
and  the  residuum  carefully  removed,  but  do 
not  substitute  it  for  water.  Give  water  to 
chicks  from  the  start.  Curds  may  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Also  fresh  buttermilk. 
Milk  however,  is  not  necessary  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure. 

33.  A  chick  should  weigh  a  pound  when  five 
weeks  old.  The  average  is  a  pound  at  six  weeks 
old.  It  should  be  ready  for  market  when  eight 
weeks  old.  To  fatten  for  market  give  plenty  of 
wheat  and  cracked  corn. 

34.  The  White  or  Brown  Leghorn  male  crossed 
with  Brahma,  Cochin,  Wyandotte,  Langshan, 
Dorking,  or  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  or  grades, 
make  excellent  broilers.  For  choice  quality 
broilers  use  Pit  Game  male  on  Dorkin  hens. 
The  Houdan  crosses  on  large  hens,  produces 
fine  broilers.  The  Wryandotte  and  Plymouth 
Rock  males  are  excellent.  The  best  results  in 
hatching  is  when  the  Leghorn  male  is  used. 

35.  Hatching  should  begin  in  October  and  end 
in  April  or  May.  The  best  prices  are  obtained 
in  April  and  May. 

36.  It  costs  five  cents  in  food  to  raise  one 
pound  of  chick.  The  cost  of  eggs,  labor,  build- 
ings, etc.,  are  extra.  The  heaviest  cost  is  in  the 
eggs,  (which  are  high  in  winter)  as  they  often 
fail  to  hatch. 

37.  Hens  are  better  than  pullets  for  producing 
broilers.  The  males  should  not  be  less  than  ten 
months  old. 

38.  Eggs  from  fat  hens,  moulting  hens,  imma- 
ture pullets, or  from  hens  in  the  yard  with  cocks 
having  frosted  combs,  chilled  eggs,  very  small 
eggs,  will  not  give  good  results. 

39.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  failure  is  due  to 
the  eggs  and  not  the  incubator. 

40.  Never  try  to  save  work.  One-half  the  fail- 
ures occur  from  parties  desiring  the  incubator 
to  work  without  attention.  Too  much  faith  in 
the  regulator  is  dangerous.  You  must  always 
be  "on  deck." 

41.  If  rightly  managed  an  incubator  will  pay 
for  itself  the  first  hatch,  but  there  is  more  in 
the  man  than  in  the  incubator.  Brains  make 
an  important  factor.  Learn  all  you  can  by  ob- 
servation. 

42.  Read  these  rules  once  a  day  until  you  can 
repeat  them  from  memory.  Then  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  chicks  and  watch  them  closely. 

From  Reading  the  Dog  Department. 

On  one  trip,  and  that,  too.  through  an  Ohio 
county,  where  the  farmers  are  free-handed,  I 
found  thirty-seven  farms  that  had  not  a  poultry 
house  fit  to  be  seen,  against  five  that  had  good 
accommodations  for  their  fowls.  On  nearly  all 
the  thirty-seven  farms  the  other  buildings  were 
good.  On  one  farm,  where  the  fowls  were  in 
about  the  poorest  apology  for  a  house  that  I  ever 
saw,  there  was  an  $800  barn  ;  on  another  where 
there  was  no  poultry  house  at  all,  there  was  a 
dog  kennel  that  probably  cost  $10,  at  least.  An 
Ohio  breeder  told  me  that  he  has  often  ridden  a 
whole  day  without  seeing  more  than  two  or 
three  decent  poultry  houses.— Cor.  Prairie 
Farmer. 
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LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

( Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
montcn,  New  Jersey. 


W.O.  Holmes,  Almeda,  Cal.,  writes  to  know 
the  best  breed,  for  laying,  best  table  fow  l,  etc. 
We  find  Plymouth  Rock  crossed  with  Brahma 
to  be  the  best  general  purpose  fowl.  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Boston  markets  are  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  yellow  legged  chickens.  In  raising 
broiiers  the  quickest  maturing  birds  are  thos» 
from  the  above  cross.  It  is  the  best  cross  to 
H'oduce  early  layers  also  and  you  could  not 
lave  a  better  cross  to  lay  a  foundation  as  you 
mention.  If  you  take  a  yard  of  common  hens 
and  cross  with  a  pure  bred  male  Brahma,  if  the 
hens  show  much  Plymouth  Rock  and  are  well 
up  in  the  early  fall  you  can  count  upon  a  good 
stock  of  chickens  resembling  the  male  very 
strongly.  They  will  have  yellow  legs,  broad 
breasts,  and  the  shape  of  the  Brahma.  Laced 
Wyandottes  crossed  with  Brahmas  make  a  very 
fine  bird  also,  either  for  laying  or  broilers.  The 
first  cross  of  two  pure  breeds  produces  exceed, 
ingly  early  layers,  and  usually  large  eggs.  We 
were  formerly  of  the  opinion  that  a  dash  ot 
Leghorn  blood  was  necessary,  but  after  the 
third  cross  there  is  too  much  Leghorn  in  shape, 
and  unless  one  makes  a  specialty  of  eggs  for 
market  use, I  would  not  introduce  Leghorn  blood 
at  all. 

In  many  of  the  broiler  establishments  the  in- 
cubators  are  already  started  and  the  boiler  sea- 
son will  be  at  least  six  weeks  in  the  advance  of 
last  year.  We  have  tested  one  lot  of  eggs  after 
five  days'  incubation  and  find  them  unusually 
fertile  notwithstanding  many  of  them  were 
from  moulting  hens.  This  very  early  hatching 
is  a  new  departure  and  we  shall  record  results. 

We  hope  poultry  men  who  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  make  a  silo,  will  do  so.  A  large  hogs- 
head to  which  a  cover  (so  much  smaller  that  it 
can  be  weighted  down  inside  with  a  heavy  stone) 
will  answer  armirable.  For  filling  the  silo  all 
sorts  of  green  material  cut  into  inch  lengths 
will  answer.  Corn  stalks  are  especially  good 
and  it  will  be  found  an  economical  and  whole- 
some diet  for  the  winter  months.  Bulky  food  is 
positively  necessary  to  keep  the  fowls  in  a 
healthy  condition.  ^  , 

J.  E.  Van  Meter,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  makes  a 
sweeping  assertion  when  he  says,  "I  consider 
the  majority  of  brooders  as  non-constructed. 
Nothing  more  or  less  than  death  traps."  We 
have  used  several  brooders  and  find  them  far 
superior  to  hens.  His  success  in  raising  chicks 
with  hens  is  due  to  experience  in  that  method, 
which  he  shows  by  mentioning  the  fact, 
that  every  preparation  should  be  made  for 
stormy  weather  or  else  give  up  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing poultry."  He  also  states,  "I  lost  125  out  of 
one  brooder."  My  good  friend.I  should  think  you 
would,  to  place  that  many  under  one  brooder. 
I  f  you  did  so  you  deserved  your  fate.  We  know 
that  most  brooder  makers  advise  putting  100 
chicks  in  them,  but  if  any  observation  were 
used,  one  could  easily  see  that  seventy-five  is 
far  better.  From  long  experience  we  find  that 
chicks  placed  in  brooders  (even  if  hatched  by 
hens)  do  far  better  if  so  reared  until  well 
feathered,  at  which  time  they  may  be  given  all 
the  liberty  you  desire.  I  do  not  allude  to  '-death 
traps"  as  you  term  them,t>ut  standard  brooders, 
placed  with  as  much  care  or  given  as  much 
attention  as  the  old  hen,  and  you  can  raise 
better  chicks  every  time.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  know  the  make  of  brooder  our  correspondent 
is  using;  perhaps  we  can  help  him.  We  have 
interviewed  several  parties  this  season  who 
have  raised  chickens  for  twenty  years,  and  they 
are  of  .  the  opinion  that  the  great  death  rate  in 
young  chickens  this  year  from  "white  scours," 
as  they  term  it,  was  caused  by  the  use  of  corn 
not  sufficiently  ripened,  before  'harvesting,  and 
it  seems  reasonable,  too.  Musty  feed  will  in- 
duce diarrhoea  in  twelve  hours.  If  clover  hay 
is  to  be  used  this  winter,  don't  keep  it  in  bales, 
as  it  will  become  unwholesome.  We  find  the 
Webster  Clover  Cutter  a  perfect  gem,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  show  it  in  operation  to  visitors  at 
any  time.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  poultry 
raiser. 

"Western  Correspondent."  — Get  rid  of 
every  roupy  fowl  you  have  upon  the  place,  es- 
pecially as'they  are  common  stock.  If  you  hatch 
eggs  from  such  you  will  have  roupy  chicks.  Do 
not  expect  healthy  stock  in  the  same  quarters, 
unless  vou  fumieate  thoroughly  with  sulphur 
and  coal  tar.  It  is  money  and  time  wasted  to 
doctor  such  hens  as  you  mention.  The  ground 
upon  which  they  have  run  should  not  only  be 
ploughed  up,  but  should  be  seeded  down  and 
not  used  for  a  season.  Place  coal  tar  in  the 
drinking  water.  We  have  found  it  unfailing  in 
chronic  cases.  Use  coal  oil  freely  about  the 
house  and  ventilate  in  the  day  time  thoroughly, 
but  keep  warm  at  night ;  draughts  do  not  venti- 
late, but  will  produce  swelled  heads  in  a  single 
night. 


It  looks  as  if  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  be  up  to  any 
other  city  this  year. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


The  Poultry  Keeper,  Poultry  Bulletin,  and 
Poultry  Chum— all  for  one  dollar.  Don't  miss 
it. 

v  North  Carolina  will  have  a  large  poultry 
display,  at  her  State  Fair,  at  Raleigh,  October 
14th  to  19th  inclusive. 

Read  the  article  by  Mr.  Hock,  on  winds  and 
moisture.  It  is  worth  a  place  in  a  public  library. 
Ask  your  boy  and  girl  to  read  it  also. 

Along  the  Mississippi  Rock  Island  will  be  the 
most  important  show  point.  They  are  after  the 
scalp  of  Chicago,  and  think  they  may  beat  her. 

North  Dakota  gives  good  prizesjon  poultry. 
First  prizes  $3,  second  $2,  were  the  amounts  paid 
at  the  territorial  fair,  at  Grand  Forks  in  Septem* 
ber. 

State  and  county  fairs  are  realizing  that  $100 
to  a  bull  and  $1.00  to  a  pair  of  birds,  does  not  get 
up  a  poultry  show.  It  is  not  enough  to  pay  for 
espressage,  even  if  a  prize  is  won. 


It  has  been  voted  to  hold  the  show  of  the 
Northern  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Poultry  Show  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Ayer,  Mass.,  January  12th,  13th 
and  14th.  Mr.  A.  A.  Fillebrown,  Ayer,  is  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Poultry  Chum 
(Geneseo,  111.,)  together,  only  sixty-five  cents  a 
year.  The  Chum  is  a  live  poultry  paper,  has  no 
dcg  department,  and  is  published  in  the  interest 
of  practical  poultry  raising. 

The  great  strides  made  by  the  Poultry  Bui 
letin  since  Drevenstedt  took  the  helm  of  the 
editorial  rudder,  shows  not  only  his  ability,  but 
his  popularity,  as  he  is  an  expert  breeder,  ex- 
perimenter, and  has  hosts  of  friends. 

The  third  annual  show  of  the  Zionsville  Poul- 
try Club  will  be  held  at  Lebanon.  Indiana,  De- 
cember 11th  to  16th,  inclusive,  with  Mr.  E.  A. 
Pierce  as  judge.  They  are  preparing  for  a  big 
show.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Swaim,  Zionsville,  In- 
diana, is  Secretary. 

Germans— do  you  want  a  paper  published  in 
your  language?  There  is  a  good  one,  but  if  you 
want  it  to  succeed  you  must  back  it,  and  en- 
deavor to  help  it.  It  is  now  over  a  year  old 
Send  for  free  sample  copy,  to  Henry  E.  Voigt 
Editor  German  Poultry  Paper,  Hamburg,  Wis- 
consin. 

By  accident  the  names  of  Messrs  II.  A. Bridge, 
Columbus,  O..  and  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville. 
Pa.,  were  omitted  from  the  list  of  members  of 
the  A.  P.  A.,  in  the  recent  report,  which  Secre- 
tary Twells  deeply  regrets.  Both  gentlemen 
are,  however,  in  good  standing. 


Officers  of  clubs,  when  writing  on  the 
breeds  of  the  clubs,  should  omit  the  word 
"President,"  or  "Secretary,"  and  let  the  mem- 
bers  have  a  chance  at  the  free  communication 
system  of  advertising.  It  is  killing  the  clubs. 
Members  do  not  like  it. 

Brother  Robinson,  of  Poultry  and  Pets  de- 
sires the  Poultry  Keeper  to  give  an  article  on 
"Howtoboom  the  circulation."  Easy  enough. 
Try  and  make  each  number  better  than  the 
previous  issue,  and  endeavor  to  give  the  value 
of  a  whole  year's  subscription  each  month. 
That  is  what  we  aim  to  do. 

Bro.  Pierce,  of  the  Fanciers'  Gazette,  will 
do  himself  more  credit  to  come  out  plainly,  in 
defence  of  the  breeders,  and  admit  that  it  was 
a  mistake  not  to  look  after  the  parcels  post  law, 
than  to  excuse  the  "jokes,"  by  beating  around 
the  bush,  and  insinuating  about  what  might 
happen.  It  was  a  grand  mistake,  and  a  poor 
subject  for  jokes. 

All  the  "advertising  talk"  got  in  the  Buffalo 
proceedings,  but  the  most  important  part— the 
report  of  the  secretary— was  left  out.  The  fact 
is  the  A.  P.  A  ,  lords  desire  to  hide  from  its 
members  the  transactions  of  its  late  secretary, 
and  the  way  the  money  went.  It  might  as  well 
have  been  published,  as  there  is  no  secret  that 
can  be  hidden. 


We  sent  out  Bayly  A.  Fo,x  en  a  tour  of  in- 
spection. He  reports  elsewhere.  Read  his  let- 
ter, and  read  what  he  says  of  Geo.  A.  Preston, 
of  Bingliampton,  N.  Y.,  who  is  being  shown  in 
his  trne  colors.  We  have  received  so  many 
complaints  against  some  breeders  that  we  think 
it  only  justice  to  give  facts  as  far  as  can  be 
gained,  and  Fox  is  now  hunting  up  the  yards  of 
a  few  others. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  editor  of  Poultry  and 
Pets,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  is  again  on  his  farm, 
near  Morristown,  Indiana,  as  he  prefers  to  edit 
the  paper  from  that  point.  As  the  Dr.  is  one 
who  is  not  content  in  a  city,  and  prefers  to  work 
among  large  flocks  of  fowls,  we  may  look  out 
something  stirring  in  his  paper  hereafter.  We 
think  he  is  correct  in  deciding  to  go  back  to  the 
farm. 

The  recent  attempt  to  boom  two  Western 
Plymouth  Rock  caucus-scheemers,  by  copying 
an  article  from  a  Chicago  paper,  which  "went 
fishing  for  ads,"  is  too  apparent,  even  to  a  blind 
man.  The  throwing  in  of  one  man  to  give  the 
matter  more  respectability  was  over  balanced 
by  adding  the  men  who  refuses  to  show  visitors 
his  yards.  The  fa rorite  boom  racket  does  not 
"take."  It  is  too  transparent. 

The  premium  list^of  the  second  exhibition  of 
the  Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  City  Hall,  Lewiston, 
Maine,  January  7th  to  10th  inclusive.  Mr.  John 
F.  Putnam,  Lewiston.  is  Secretary,  and  he  will 
send  a  copy  to  all  desiring.  Special  prizes  will 
be  given  in  the  shape  of  silver  cups.  Cash  prizes 
from  $2  to  $5  are  also  offered  as  specials.  Other 
premiums  on  the  per  centage  system.  There 
will  also  be  a  dog  show  at  the  same  time. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  editor  has  two  larg- 
Campbell  Eureka  incubators,  one  Prairie  State, 
three  or  four  hot  water  incubators,  one  double 
Pineland  brooder,  one  large  hot-  water  pipe 
brooder,  (1,500  capacity,  14  apartments,)  four 
poultry  apartments,  an  incubator  house,  and  a 
storage  barn.  Yet  he  does  not  style  it  an  "ex- 
perimental/arm," though  nothing  is  for  sale 
But  we  experiment  all  the  same.  The  arrange 
ments  are  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  the  place 
has  two  acres,  which  is  more  ground  than  can 
be  kept  in  proper  order. 

The  Fancier's  Gazette  thinks  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  not  business-like  In  attempting  to 
"better  the  Obsolete  Edition"  of  the  Standard. 
Perhaps  not,  but  just  what  we  alluded  to  was  the 
attempt  of  the  Gazette  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
fact  that  but  few  "Obsoletes"  were  sold,  although 


they  had  not  been  advertised.  If  it  Jis  made 
known  that  the  "Obsoletes"  can  be  had  it  may 
interfere  with  a  violation  of  the  contract  between, 
publishers  and  the  A.  P  A.,  in  which  the  latter 
fixes  the  price  at  '-not  less  than  $1.00,"  while  the 
former  beats  around  the  bush  and  sells  the 
Standard  at  sixty  cents  under  the  disguise  of  a 
"club-rate."  As  there  is  no  profit  (to  papers)  on. 
"Obsoletes,"  every  number  sold  is  "one  club,' 
I  less.  We  have  not  "clubbed"  the  Standard  as 
yet,  but  we  may  "catch  on"  to  the  plan,  as  we 
can  sell  the  Standard  for  $1.00  and  throw  the 
Poultry  Keeper  in  for  good  measure. 

Binghamton  in  the  Field. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Binghamton,  New  York, 
December  31st  to  January  3d,  and  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  have  a  grand  show.  Mr.  M.  D.- 
Pearsall,  Triangle,  N.  Y.,  is  Secretary,  and  he- 
will  send  premium  lists  to  all  desiring. 

The  Game  Fowl  Monthly. 

The  Game  Fowl  Monthly,  published  at  Sayre 
Pa.,  is  one  of  the  best  monthlies  that  are  devo- 
ted to  Gaines,  and  a  sample  copy  will  be  sent 
free,  to  all  desiring. ^It  is  $1.00  per  yi  ar,  but  we 
send  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  that  price,, 
thus  making  it  50  cents  to  our  readers.  It  is 
well  edited,  attractive  in  appearance  and  con- 
tents. 

Middletown's  Show. 

The  second  annual  show  of  the  Hudson  River 
Poultry,  Dog,  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  will 
be  held  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,Jan.  9th  to  15th, 
inclusive.  F.  B.  Zimmer  and  P.  H.  Jacobs  wilL 
act  as  judges.  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary.  Premiums 
large,  and  everything  guaranteed.  Look  out  for 
a  big  show. 


Drevenstedt  Was^Too  Strict. 

Drevenstedt  judged  the  birds  at  the  Wilmi>  g- 
ton,  Del.,  fair,  assisted  by  three  others,  and  the 
way  he  threw  out  all  birds  that  were  disqua  i- 
fied  was  a  "stunner"  to  those  who  usually  six  w 
at  fairs  and  not  at  shows.  Some.of  the'  'boys" 
wanted  him  to  be  easy,  but  he  knew  no  friends 
or  foes,  and  went  in  with  a  vengeance.  Some  of 
the  exhibitors,  however,  had  a  good  lesson. 
Drevenstedt  was  as  strict  as  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Indianapolis  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Indiana 
State  Poultry  Association  shows  Oan  excellent 
financial  condition,  there  being  a  balance  of 
over  $243  after  paying  all  expenses,  the  dis- 
bursements being  over  $1058.  If  any  other 
Association  can  present  as  good  a  record,  after 
holding  a  first-class  show,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  know  it.  There  are  now  good  men  at  the- 
head  of  the  Association,  and  the  I  reeders  know 
it,  and  appreciate  the  efforts  made 

The  Barton  County  Fair. 

The  Barton  county  (Missouri)  Agricultural 
Association,  at  Lamar,  Mo.,  have  through  the 
influence  of  Messrs.  Wale  and  Rundell,  of 
Lamar,  taken  a  special  department  for  poultry 
at  the  fair  to  be  held  Oct.  2st  to  5th,  inclusive. 
1SS9.  and  have  their  premium  list  now  ready  for 
distribution.  They  offer  cash  premiums  of 
fifty  cents  on  pairs,  each  breed,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  on  breeding  pens,  each  bived,  and 
five  dollars  best  display,  each  variety  by  one 
exhibitor,  and  a  silver  cup,  to  cost  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  the  breeder,  whose  birds  score  the 
most  points,  first  prize  to  count  four;  second 
three  ;  third,  two ;  fourth,  one :  cup  to  be  won 
three  times,  but  can  be  held  by  winner  by  de- 
positing bond.  F.  W.  Hitchcock,  of  Greenleaf, 
Kans.,  will  judge  the  poultry.  This  shows  what 
one  or  two  active,  energetic  breeders  in  eachi 
county  could  do,  if  they  would. 
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It  is  amusing  to  read  the  articles  written  by 
those  who  are  not  compelled  to  pay  for  adver- 
tising, objecting  to  the  refusal  of  the  poultry 
papers  to  publish  the  awards  at  shows.  Men 
who  support  the  paper  should  receive  the  bene- 
fit, and  there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  quite 
a  long  list  without  causing  them  loss  by  giving 
free  advertising  to  those  who  depend  on  the 
award  published  instead  of  the  advertising  coi" 
urans.  So  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned  we  will 
only  patronize  those  who  patronize  us,  and  it  is 
snly  a  fair  proposition  to  all  parties.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  advertisers  on  the  subject- 
men  who  pay  out  cash  for  their  advertisements. 

Charleston's  Show. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  is  not  behind  other  cities  in 
holding  good  shows.  The  second  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  be  held  at  the  German 
Artillery  Hall,  Charleston,  Jan.  21st  to  25th, 
inclusive.  There  will  be  $1500  cash  premiums 
and  $700  special  premiums.  Competition  open 
to  the  world.  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore, 
tvill  judge.  Mr.  J.  Otis  Fellows,  of  Hornells- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  will  judge  the  dogs.  "Yanks"  are 
specially  invited  to  attend,  and  bring  their  best 
birds.  For  ninety  page  premium  list  address 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Benj.  Mclnnes,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 


A  Big  Show  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

Camden  is  opposite  Philadelphia,  on  the  Dela 
v/are  river,  and  the  show  will  be  really  one  of 
the  two  cities.  And  will  be  under  the  auspices 
)f  the  South  Jersey  Poultry  Association,  the 
show  being  open  to  the  world,  and  will  be  held 
the  third  week  in  January.  The  premiums  will 
be  large,  and  there  will  be  a  first  and  second 
premium  in  each  class,  with  several  sweep- 
s:akes  prizes.  Every  bird  will  be  scored  by  the 
judge,  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  editor  Poultry 
Bulletin,  and  every  breeder  will  get  a  score 
card.  The  premium  will  be  paid  on  the  last  day 
of  the  show.  Premium  lists  now  out,  and  in. 
eludes  poultry,  dogs  and  pigeons.  Mr.  W.  H- 
Hainesworth,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  is  secretary. 


Johnnie  Get  Your  Gun. 

Says  a  brilliant  paper:  "The  Fancier's  Ga- 
zette says  that  B.  T.  Pace,  of  Salem,  Ind.,  has 
four  chicks  three  weeks  old,  which  have  never 
been  on  the  ground  since  they  were  hatched, 
having  kept  them  on  a  board  floor  kept  clean 
with  sand  just  taken  from  the  sand  bed, and  still 
they  have  the  gapes.  This  proves  that  the 
Guide  and  FriendAs  right  when  it  says  that  lice 
produces  gapes.  If  Mr.  Pace  will  examine  his 
chicks  he  will  find  that  they  have  lice  on  the 
head ;  these  crawl  in  the  nostrils,  thence  in  the 
throat,  and  produce  a  strangulation,  causiiigf 
the  chick  to  "gape"  for  breath."  *  *  * 
"We  do  not  publish  'scientific'  stuff— we  come 
down  to  solid  facts." 

II.  E.  Buck  &  Co 

In  our  January  issue  we  have  an  account  of 
the  yards  and  stock  of  H.  E.  Buck  &  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  in  which  the  firm  was  endorsed, 
the  article  being  sent  us  by  one  whom  we  sup 
posed  to  be  reliable.  Since  then  we  have  had 
reason  to  publicly  withdraw  any  recommenda 
tion  we  may  have  had  made .  If  the  Poultry 
Keeper  unintentionally  misled  any  of  its  read- 
ers, it  now  makes  an  apology.  We  do  not  wish 
to  publish  any  of  the  letters  we  have  received 
in  reference  to  the  firm.  We  have  given  them 
every  opportunity  for  vindication.  We  simply 
withdraw  our  recommendation,  prefering  not  to 
make  any  charges, and  it  is  not  done  maliciously 
but  simply  that  our  readers  may  know  that, 
hereafter,  if  they  transact  business  with  Mr 
Buck  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  results.  We 
know  nothing  of  who  constitutes  the  firm  other 
than  Mr.  Buck,  and  he  is  no  doubt  the  real 
party.  , 


The  Way  to  Run  a  Show. 

WestfielcLMass.,  has  "hit  the  nailon  the  head." 
The  third  show  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  Westfield, 
Mass.,  December  10, 11  and  12, 1889.  They  have 
raised  a  large  guarantee  fund,  ample  enough  to 
guarantee  all  expenses  paid  before  show  opens ; 
also  the  paying  of  all  premiums  on  last  day  of 
show.  The  advantages  of  Westfield,  as  a  place 
for  holding  this  show,  are  of  the  best ;  especially 
in  the  matter  of  railroad  facilities.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  Gem  Opera  House,  the 
largest  public  hall  in  town,  and  the  association 
being  composed  of  live  poultry  fanciers  and  busi- 
ness men,  every  detail  will  be  thoroughly  looked 
after.  Officers  of  the  show  enter  for  exhibition 
only.  Premiums  paid  in  full  on  the  last  day  of 
show.  All  birds  scored  on  the  first  day.  W.  F- 
Bacon,  Geo.  S.  Pratt  and  J.  D.  Bishop  were 
chosen  to  act  as  jndges.  A  liberal  premium  list 
will  be  ready  about  October  1st,  and  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Hanchett,  Cor.  Sec'y., 
Westfield,  Mass. 

George  A.  Preston.— Who  is  He] 

Somanycomplaints  have  come  to  us  from  time  to 
time,  regarding  George  A.  Preston,  of  Bingham- 
ton,N.  Y.,  who  has  sent  out  stock  of  all  degrees  of 
putity,  that  we  sent  Bayley  A.  Fox,  of  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  (formerly  of  Cramer  Hill,  N.  J.,) 
to  make  an  investigation.  Fox  inquired  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Binghamtori  in  re- 
gard to  Preston,  of  which  we  will  say  nothinr; 
at  present.  We  are  not  denouncing  Treston  as 
&  fraud,  but  simply  give  a  few  facts,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
"magnitude"  (?)  of  the  so-called  "yards"  that 
exist  on  papier  only.  That  Preston  is  not  a 
breeder,  but  simply  a  jobber,  buying  birds 
to  sell,  is  shown  by  his  advertisement  in  the 
Fanciers  Gazette,  a  paper  which  recently  copied 
an  article  from  another  journal,  linking  Preston 
with  Felch.  We  give  extracts  from  the  adver- 
tisement: 

"Wyandottes,  fifteen  yards,  premium  stock, 

*  *  Have  sold  over  85,000  Laced  and  White 
Wyandottes  in  the  last  fourteen  years." 

That  the  statement  is  a  glaring  falsehood  is 
shown  by  a  photograph  of  Preston's  yards  (sent 
us  by  Preston  himself  )  which  represents  a  few 
yards,  at  the  end  of  a  city  lot,  with  a  chicken 
house  that  does  credit  to  a  beginner  only.  The 
photograph,  however,  contains  quite  a  number 
of  yards,  but  investigation  shows  that  Preston 
had  the  neighbors'1  yards  taken  in  his  photo- 
graph, along  with  his,  and  from  this  he  had  cuts 
made  and  published.  That  his  statement  is  false 
is  shown  by  his  own  figures.  We  do  not  believe 
he,  or  any  other  breeder,  ever  sold  85,000  Wyan- 
dottes in  fourteen  years.  They  were  almost  un- 
known fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  bulk  of  his 
sales  must  have  been  made  within  the  pa.st  eight 
years,  or  at  the  rate  of  at  least  8,000  per  year, 
(allowing  for  his  beginning)  and  if  he  only  made 
one  dollar  profit  on  each  bird  ($8,000  per  year) 
or  his  own  figures  of  $85,000  in  fourteen  years,  he 
should  have  made  $6000  per  year,  yet  he  is  only 
an  employe  on  a  railroad,  and  advertises  that 
fact.  But  his  stock,  he  says,  is  "premium  stock." 
If  so  his  profits  must  have  been  larger.  Another 
item  in  his  advertisement  reads: 

"Light  Brahmas,  five  yards,  Felch  and 
Williams  strains,"  etc. 

We  wrote  to  Felch  and  asked  if  Preston's 
claim  was  true.  Felch  wrote  an  indignant  re- 
ply, saying : 

"I  sold  Mr.  Preston,  twelve  years  or  so  ago. 
one  cockerel,  but  it  may  be  he  bought  a  pair. 

*  *  The  time  I  sold  to  him  he  was  in  the  mer- 
chandise trade  years  ago." 

Then  Preston  advertises  two  yards  of  Houdans, 
Grant  and  Pinckney  strains,  but  Mr.  Pinckney 
writes  us,  in  reply  to  a  letter,  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  remember  of  ever  selling  stock  to 
Mr.  Preston.  He  may  have  bought  from  other 
sources." 

Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  "strain"  mode  of 
advertising  by  him.  A  bird  bought  twelve  years 
ago  is  used  to  make  a  brilliant  flourish  in  an 
advertisement  of  to-day.    Preston  has  been 


visited  repeatedly  by  those  who  have  read  his 
advertisement,  for  in  the  advertisement  he 
mentions  fifteen  yards  of  Wyandottes,  five  or 
White  Plymouth  Kocks,  four  of-  Brown  Leg- 
horns, five  of  White  Leghorns,  five  of  Light 
Brahmas,  five  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
two  of  Houdans,  or  forty-one  in  all.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  location  of  these  farms  he 
replies— "Oh ;  all  around,"  but  they  do'  not  seem, 
to  materialize,  and  from  the  number 
of  single-comb,  feather-legged,  nond  c- 
script  specimens  that  some  of  our 
readers  report  of  having  received  from 
him,  we  believe  his  claim  to  be  correct— that 
his  so  called  yards  are  the  farmers ;  and  that 
he  simply  fills  an  order  by  buying  wherever  he 
can._ 

Fox  went  to  his  place  at  our  request  and  Pres- 
ton got  his  85,000  sold  down  to  $85,000  (dollars), 
in  one  year.  We  doubt  if  $85,000  worth  of  Wy- 
andottes, have  been  sold  in  the  entire  United 
States,  by  all  the  breeders,  even  in  li  years- 
Butas  Fox  may  have  misunderstood  Preston, 
we  will  give  Preston  the  benefit  of  all  doubts- 
Fox  also  visited  other  yards,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned in  another  article  hereafter,  but  as  we- 
are  dealing  with  Preston  let  us  give  Fox's  letter 
relating  to  him.  Fox  writes; 

"1  left  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Aug.  3d.  I  reached. 
Binghamton  on  the  4th .  and  went  direct  to- 
Mr.  Preston's  house,  No.19  Lion  street.  He  was 
driving  flies  out  of  the  kitchen.  I  stepped  up  to 
the  side  door,  and  asked  if  this  was  Mr.  Pres- 
ton "yes"  he  said,  "that  is  my  name."  Now,  of 
course,  when  a  man  meets  a  gentleman  he  nat- 
urally looks  for  a  "come  in,  Sir.  and  take  a 
seat,"  but  this  part  Mr.  P.  seemed  to  forget, 
and  stood  talking  to  me  behind  a  sci>en  door, 
while  I  stood  in  the  sun.  The  following  con- 
versation occurred.  I  remarked. 

"I  have  come  from  Port  Huron,  Mr.  Preston,, 
to  see  your  stock." 

He  replied:  "I  have  no  stock  here ;  all  out  on 
farms ;  all  over  the  country ;  thousands  of  them  ; 
I  pay  farmers  one  dollar  each  for  raising  them." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "tell  me  where  the  nearest 
farm  is,  and  I  will  go  there  to  see  some  of 
them.''  This  he  said  lie  could  not  do.  I  then 
said: 

"I  have  travelled  all  night  to  see  the  stock 
you  advertise,  and  if  you  are  "straight"  1  pro- 
pose to  give  you  full  credit,  etc."  Right  here  I 
mentioned  of  complaints  that  had  been  made 
against  him,  that  1  understood  he  had  'no  stock,, 
and  that  I  represented  a  poultry  journal.and  was 
determined  to  stop  crooked  business.  He  re- 
plied that  the  cry  was  only  from  a  few  {ranks, 
who  would  soon  fall  out,  and  they  didn't  amount 
to  anything;  only  responsible  'breeders  could, 
live  at  this  business,  etc." 

"Why."  he  said,  "I  sold  $85,000  worth  of  Laced 
Wyandottes  last  year." 

"E-i-g-h  t-y-fi-v-e  t-h-o-u-s-a-n-d  dollars  worth." 
I  said,  "can  it  be  possible?"  • 

"W7hv,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  "look  at  my  mail 
(here  lie  pulled  a  few  letters  from  his  back 
pocket  and  still  stood  back  of  the  screen  door, 
whilsthj  perspii  ition  v/as  dripping  from  my 
chin,  but  I  was  getting  well  paid,  however,  for 
I  held  the  fort),  "well,  sir,  my  mail  is  so  heavy 
that  it  will  take  me  all  day  to  devour  the  con- 
tents, and  to-morrow  I  will  have  to  get  an  assist- 
ant to  help  me  answer  them ;  I  send  all  my 
orders  to  the  farmers,  who  raise  my  stock,  and. 
thev  fill  them." 

"Is  it  possible,"  I  replied,  "that  you  let  a  far- 
mer fill  your  orders ;  I  don't  think' that  kind  of 
business  would  suit  me." 

"Oh!  well."  he  said,  "I  could  not  find  time  to 
fill  every  order;  it  would  be  impossible." 

Now,  i  knew  that  there  was  not  $85,000  worth 
of  Laced  Wyandottes  sold  in  England  and 
America  last  year,  and  from  the  looks  of  his 
yards,  and  a  Houdan  cock  and  a  mongrel,  that  I 
saw  there,  and  from  what  the  railroad  em- 
ployees and  others  tell  me,  I  think  it 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  cyclone, 
cyclone.  I  never  had  any  transactions  with 
him,  and  therefore  my  motive  is  pure.  When 
a  man  deliberately  tells  a  falsehood  to  a  stran- 
ger, and  when  I  find  that  there  are  others  ready 
to  give  their  experience  with  him,  there  cer- 
tainly seems  some  truth  in  the  old  adage  that 
"where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  ba 
some  fire." 

Yet  Preston  advertises  "premium  stock," 
though  he  is  never  seen  at  shows,  and  but  few 
Dreeders  have  ever  seen  the  man.  That  ho 
should  serve  as  a  ticket  agent  when  he  pays 
only  one  dollar  for  a  Wyandotte  from  a  farmer, 
and  sells  a  trio  of  scrubs  for  ten  dollars,  (sea 
letter  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Lattig,  Anita,  Iowa,  on  paga 
eighty-seven  of  September  Poultry  Keeper,) 
is  a  mystery,  as  $85,000  a  year  is  more  than  th<* 
President  of  the  road  receives,  and  even  at  his- 
own  figure  of  85.000  birds  in  fourteen  years,  the 
facts  are  too  plain.  Figures  don't  lie,  it  is  true, 
but  the  man  who  makes  the  figures  may  some- 
times be  able  to  "strain  at  a  gnat." 
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Charleston,  S.  C,  is  offering  big  prizes, 
^Richmond,  Va  ,  will  hold  a  big  show,  and  other 
■southern  cities  are  falling  in  line. 

The  Poultry  Herald,  216  East  Seventh  street, 
.St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  one  of  the  far-west  papers, 
bright,  well  printed,  edited  properly,  and 
abounding  in  poultry  matter.  We  club  with 
it  also,  if  our  friends  want  two  papers  in  one. 

The  birds  at  the  Camden  show  will  be  judged 
and  scored  by  J.  H.  Drevenstedt.  Judging  by 
comparison,  as  was  done  at  some  places,  leaves 
too  much  to  be  done  by  guess  work.  Dreven- 
stedt Jis  as  strict  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  is 
iiis  aim  to  let  the  best  bird  win. 

Eichmond  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Eichmond 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  Richmond- 
"Va.,  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  December.  As 
.that  is  the  beginning  of  the  poultry  business  in 
Virginia,  it  will  be  a  good  opening  for  Northern 
^exhibitors.  They  will  introduce  dressed  fowls, 
and  eggs  into  their  show— a  new  feature. 
■Send  to  C.  W.  Saunders,  131  S.  Cherry  St.,  Eich- 
mond,Va.,for  premium  list.  Eichmond  invitesall- 

Georgia's  Association. 

The  Georgia  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associ- 
.:ation-has  been  chartered  and  organized,  with 
Dr.  Jos.  E.  Green,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Pres.;  Howell 
Cobb,  Athens,Ga.,  Maj.  C.  H.  Phinizy,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Maj.  E.  Willis,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mr  W.  O. 
Wadley,  Macon,  Ga.,  Maj.  T.  Hartmus,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  Col.  A.  P.  Butler,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
as  honorary  vice-presidents.  Maj.  W.  T.  Gary, 
Hon  P.  Walsh,  O.  H.  P.  Scott,  A.  Weisiger, 
Judge  C.  Snead,  J.  M.  Weigle,  S.  H.  Myers,  W- 
F.  Thomas,  Board  of  Directors.  The  first  show 
of  the  association  will  be  held  January  13th  to 
19th,  1890.  We  will  have  judges  of  national  rep- 
utation, and  will  extend  the  hand  of  welcome 
to  any  of  the  Western  breeders.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Vonder  Lieth  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  

Standard  Rooting. 

As  many  readers  ask  us  in  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard roofing,  made  by  A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  street, 
New  York  City,  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  it 
serves  as  roof,  wall,  lining,  and  for  nearly  al^ 
purposes  that  may  be  required.  Mr.  D.  M.  Pal- 
mer, Port  Chester,  New  York,  gives  his  experi- 
ence with  it,  and  says: 

"Two  years  ago  I  built  two  poultry  houses, one 
125  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  and  the  other  70 
feet  long  by  12  feet  wide ;  also  brooder  houses  50 
feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  and  covered  them  with 
extra  heavy  felt  (Swan's).  They  have  always 
been,  and  now  are,  perfectly  storm-tight.  Hardly 
a.  day  passes  but  that  the  roofs  are  walked  on, 
and  over  six  months  passed  before  any  cement 
was  put  on.  They  never  have  leaked  a  drop. 
For  a  durable  and  cheap  roofing  I  consider  it  the 
tiest  that  is  made.  I  also  consider  it  the  thing 
for  poultry  houses.  Mine  are  also  lined  with  the 
felt,  and  no  lice  will  stay  where  it  is.  I  am  about 
to  build  another  100  feet  house,  and  shall  use  it 
entirely  for  the  same.  I  cheerfully  recommend 
it,  especially  to  poultrymen." 

We  have  used  it  ourselves,  and  endorse  all 
that  Mr.  Palmer  says.  We  give  the  above  in 
order  to  reply  to  many  readers  who  have  writ- 
ten us  regarding  the  roofing. 


Warming  a  Poultry  House. 

How  to  warm  a  poultry  house  in  winter  is  a 
problem,  but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  a 
little  heat  in  winter  is  an  advantage,  and  among 
them  is  Mr.  J.  N.  Fordyce,  of  Sullivan,  Indiana, 
■who  writes : 

I  want  to  warm  a  poultry  house  floor  suffic- 
iently for  raising  young  chicks  successfully  dur- 
ing winter.  The  house  is  Vt  feet  long  by  18  feet 
wide.  My  cheapest  fuel  is  soft  coal.  Can  you 
give  me  any  plan,  or  refer  me  to  any  person  from 
whom  I  can  obtain  this  informatien  ?  I  want  to 
get  my  house  ready  this  fall.  The  ceiling  is 
-about  9  feet  high,  and  the  floor  raised  above  the 
level,  about  18  inches,  and  is  of  earth,  covered 
•with  4  to  6  inches  of  sand.  The  whole  of  one 
3tde  fronting  south  is  of  glass.  I  am  a  new  hand 
;ja  raising  winter,  chickens,  and  am  quite  anx- 


ious to  get  this  information  and  get  to  work  this 
fall. 

A  poultry  house  should  not  be  "ma.de  very 
warm,  or  the  fowls  will  not  endure  the  cold 
outside  so  easily.  About  50  degrees  above  zero 
is  warm  enough.  In  fact,  if  the  thermometer 
never  reaches  the  freezing  point  it  will  be  suffic- 
ient. An  excellent  plan  is  to  use  a  common 
kerosene  oil  lamp,  or  coal  oil  stove,  set  a  joint  of 
stove  pipe  over  it,  and  lay  a  tin  plate,  or  some- 
thing similar,  over  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe, but 
not  close  enough  to  have  the  plate  interfere  with 
the  draught  of  the  lamp.  This  plan  was  sug 
gested  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  is  excel, 
lent.  The  pipe  will  be  hot  as  long  as  the  oil  lasts, 
and  will  radiate  the  heat  in  all  directions,  while 
an  open  lamp  simply  sends  the  heat  upwards, 
leaving  the  floor  cold.  One  lamp  for  every  20 
feet  of  house  will  be  ample.  A  drum  could  be 
made,  if  preferred.  The  lamp  should  be  pro- 
tected, in  order  to  prevent  the  fowls  throwing  it 
over.  On  damp  days  it  will  be  very  serviceable, 
as  it  dries  the  house.  There  will  be  no  danger 
from  odor,  or  foul  gases  if  the  house  is  well 
ventilated  during  the  day.  Night  is  the  time  the 
warmth  is  most  needed. 


He  Jiever  Saw  Anything  About  it. 

So  writes  a  correspondent  who  does  not  give 
his  name.  And  he  gives  us  to  understand  that 
there  is  something  lacking  about  our  mode  of 
giving  information,  and  puts  it  thus: 

"I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  nearly 
one  year,  and  have  never  found  any  thing  that 
tells  the  matter  and  what  to  give  to  our  chicks. 
When  they  are  about  two  weeks  old  their  wings 
begin  to  drop,  and  they  only  live  jnst  a  few 
hours.  Afterwards  they  have  a  lit  a  few  minutes 
before  they  die.  We  examine  them  for  lice 
often  but  fail  to  find  any." 

But  we  say  he  did  find  something.  Although 
he  says  he  examined  for  lice,  and  found  none, 
yet  it  was  lice  that  did  the  mischief— the  big 
lice— on  the  heads,  necks,  and  under  the  wings. 
Our  friend  only  hunted  for  the  mites.  We  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  when  chicks  suddenly 
droop,  and  have  fits,  the  big  lice  are  at  work. 


The  Boss  Humbug  of  the  Age* 


Mr.  Geo.  Purdue,  after  condemning  the  editor 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  years  ago,  for  daring 
to  express  his  honest  opinions  of  the  Standard, 
now  comes  out  in  the  Poultry  Monthly,  under 
the  above  heading  and  says: 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  received 
from  one  of  the  best  breeders  in  the  countoy ; 
and  when  I  say  it  is  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  breeders,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  overdrawing 
the  mark.  Why  we  have  permitted  ourselves 
to  send  our  birds  to  exhibitions  to  be  scored,  as 
long  as  we  have,  has  been  a  question  in  my 
mind  for  a  long  time.  The  only  reasons  are 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  this  country,  and  has 
taken  root.  Further,  it  affords  a  very  nice  way 
to  dispose  of  birds.  The  whole  system,  as  now 
applied,  is  in  my  opinion  perfectly  absurd.  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  party  some  time  ago. 
saying  he  had  sent  twenty  cockerels  to  a  show 
to  be  scored,  so  that  he  could  have  a  "banner" 
to  sell  them  by.  No  doubt  he  sold  them,  not  on 
their  merits,  but  on  their  scores.  That  judge 
was  never  born  that  can  score  birds  with  the 
accuracy  that  is  required  of  him.  For  my  part, 
I  would  rather  give  away  my  highest  scoring 
bird  at  any  exhibition,  than  give  the  judge  his 
pick  without  making  a  score.  He  would  then 
pick  on  their  merits,  and  these  awkward,  un- 
symmetrical,  high-scoring  birds  would  get  their 
place.  Don't  think  me  a  kicker ;  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  as  far  as  my  awards  have 
gone;  I  have.- as  a  rule,  got  what  belonged  to 
me,  and  at  times  carried  off  laurels  that  in  my 
opinion  belonged  to  others.  I  was  in  hopes  that 
there  would  be  some  effort  made  last  winter  to 
try  to  make  our  work  more  accurate.  Scoring 
by  comparison  would  help  the  matter,  and  un- 
less the  advocates  of  the  score-card  devise  some 
method  other  than  the  one  now  in  use,  the  score- 
card  will  ere  long  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
birds  will  be  judged  by  comparison.  The  same 
judges  who  are  scoring  birds  to-day  are  far 
more  capable  of  judging  them  without  the  card 
than  with  it,  and  their  judgment  will  be  rev- 
erenced far  more  than  their  scores.  On  looking 
over  a  review  of  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show 
in  England,  in  November  last,  1  find  many  fea- 
tures connected  with  it  that  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  us,  if  we  could  only  carry  them  out. 
In  the  first  place,  all  birds  are  judged  by  com- 
parison ;  all  varieties  are  classified :  all  males 
and  females  of  each  variety  are  by  themselves, 


and  cards  up  the  first  day  of  the  show.  No 
wonder  they  get  pounds  where  we  get  dollars 
for  birds,  and  there  are  no  score-cards  to 
wrangle  over  The  best  acknowledged  judge 
of  each  variety  is  selected  to  judge  them.  The 
journals  in  giving  description  of  the  show  spend 
no  time  in  giving  the  breeders  taffy,  but  in  a 
brief  way  give  the  perfections  and  defects  of  the 
winner,  which  tells  something ;  the  total  score, 
nothing. 

Now,  here  is  a  man  who  has  fought  for  sym- 
metry, voted  the  "straight  ticket''  when  the 
driver's  whip  cracked  at  the  meetings,  and  sold 
eggs  at  high  prices  on  the  strength  of  his  scores. 
But  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent,  and  so  he  takes 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  those  who  dare  "think 
aloud."  There  is  much  truth  in  the  above,  for 
some  of  the  scoring  at  shows  is  the  simplest  non- 
sense. Symmetry  is  usually  cut  one,  and  so  is 
breast,  because  the  judge  cannot  get  at  the  cor- 
rectness of  either.  If  the  Standard  was  98 
points,  with  symmetry  and  breast  out,  it  would 
be  about  equivalent  to  the  real  occurrence. 
The  cry  is  now  "Down  with  the  score-card," 
and  the  cry  comes  from  a  man  who  shuddered 
when  he  read  "Down  with  the  Standurd."  But 
the  score-card  will  pull  down  the  present  Stan- 
dard with  it  if  it  falls.  • 


Store  Clover  for  Poultry. 

If  you  notice  fowls  closely,  you  will  see  that 
they  are  eating  grass  all  day  long,  except  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground  or  their  range  is  re- 
stricted to  a  small  yard,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  they  actually  suffer  for  something  to  take 
its  place.  It  is  said  that  the  first  crop  of  clover 
hay,  cut  short  and  scalded  comes  nearer  filling 
the  place  of  green  grass  than  any  other  fodder, 
and  being  very  rich  in  carbon  is  very  nutritious. 
In  fact,  one  man  declares  that  a  pound  of  clover 
hay,  which  is  worth  only  one  cent,  cut  to  half- 
inch  lengths,  scalded  and  sprinkled  with  bran, 
will  furnish  better  food  for  hens  than  all  the 
mixtures  of  grain  that  can  be  given.  I  should 
not  suppose,  however,  that  this  could  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  grain  entirely,  but  when 
fowls  are  so  situated  as  to  be  unable  to  procure 
fodder  for  themselves,  no  doubt  good  results 
would  be  obtained  by  decreasing  the  quantity 
of  grain,  and  adding  a  daily  ration  of  the  fodder. 
Feeding  fowls  in  this  way  would  lessen  the  ex- 
pense of  their  keeping  very  greatly,  and  it 
and  it  sesme  to  ;me  that  it  would  pay 
one  who  keeps  many  fowls  to  lay  up 
a  store  of  suitable  clover  hay  for  their  winter 
use.  The  clover  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  cut  before  it  is  too  ripe— say  when 
one-third  of  the  heads  show  a  matured  appear- 
ance—and if  practicable,  the  hay  should  be 
cured  in  the  shade,  so  as  to  preserve  its  fresh- 
ness and  greenness  as  much  as  possible. — 
Country  Gentleman. 


That  Roup  Cure. 

Now  that  the  roup  will  begin  to  appear  we  re- 
peat, for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  the 
"Wheeler"  remedy.  It  is  to  take  brcmo-chlora- 
lum  and  dilute  it  one-half  witli  water.  Inject 
two  or  three  drops  in  each  nostril,  or.ce  a  dav. 
Give  each  fowl,  as  a  drink,  once  a  day.  two 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  one  grain  of 
quinine  in  a  tablespoonful  of  milk,  or  warm 
water,  forcing  it  if  necessary.  Keep  the  sick 
fowls  in  a  waim.  dry  place,  where  there  are  no 
cracks  in  the  w  alls  to  let  in  draughts,  and.  above 
all,  avoid  top  ventilation,  which  allows  the  cold 
air  to  blow  down  on  the  fowls.  If  the  eyes  and 
face  are  swollen  rub  them  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
mixture  of  one  tablespoonful  each  of  castor  oil 
and  'glycerine,  to  which  has  been  added  five 
drops  carbolic  acid  and  twenty  drops  spirits 
turpentine,  w  ell  mixed. 


Erminettes. 

A  Coloradoreader  asks  information  of  Ermr- 
nettes.  It  is  a  breed  as  yet  not  [recognized 
among  the  standard  kinds,  and  is  not;  exten- 
sively bred.  They  are  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white,  are  said  to  be  excellent  layers,  of  medium 
size,  and  very  hardyand  active.  Breeders  seem 
to  have  no  definite  rule  to  breed  them,  as  we 
have  seen  them  both  clean  legged  and  feather- 
legged,  with  different  combs  as  well.  Until 
some  fixed  law  of  breeding  them  is  madejno  com- 
plete description  of  them  can  be  given. 


About  the  Hill  JJest  Box. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Hill,  Leechburg,  Pa.,  whose  design 
of  a  nest  box  is  illustrated  in  our  August  issue, 
writes:  "The  nest  box,  which  you  have  describ- 
ed on  page  77,  of  August  Poultry  Keeper,  the 
Fig.  No.  2  should  be  nailed  on  the  box  with  the 
openings  down  by  the  alighting  board,  instead 
of  up  by  the  top  strip,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  for 
as  shown  the  hens  could  scarcely  get  in  the  nest 
and  it  would  be  too  deep." 
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The  Webster  Clover  Cutter. 

In  snowing  the  Webster  clover  cutter,  made 
toy  Mr.  P.  A  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y .,  we  will 
state  that  it  is  one  ot  the  handiest  little  ma- 
chines out,  and  is  sold  for  only  $3.  Mr.  Web- 
ster sent  us  one  for  inspection,  and  it  can  al- 
most be  carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket.  In  two 
minutes  it  can  be  easily  attached  to  a  table, 
i>ench,  or  box,  and  it  will  cut  either  green  food 
■.or  hay.  It  is  self-feeding,  self-sharpening,  cuts 
.-every  piece  the  same  length  (half-inch)  and  will 


WEBSTER  CLOVER  CUTTER. 

•  (Manufactured  by  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia. 

N.  Y.) 

cut  enough  for  twenty  hens  in  five  minutes. 

Clover  hay  or  grass,  (or  any  kind  of  hay,  not 
even  omitting  corn  blades,)  is  a  special  poultry 
food.  The  man  who  would  feed  his  cow  grain, 
with  no  hay,  and  expect  her  to  yield  largely  of 
milk,  would  be  considered  as  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  secure  from  his  cow  all 
that  she  is  capable  of  giving.  The  blunders  of 
poultry  men  are  worse,  for  they  require  the  hen 
to  perform  more  service,  proportionately,  than 
the  cow,  and  allow  her  fewer  opportunities  for 
fulfilling  that  expectation. 

At  this  enlightened  day  the  farmer  feeds  his 
soil  with  special  fertilizers  for  particular  crops, 
and  separates  his  beef-producing!  breeds  from 
those  that  yield  largely  of  milk.and  even  draws 
a  distinct  line  between  the  wool-producing  and 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep.  He  feeds  his  soil  and 
his  stock  for  special  purposes,  but  leaves  his 
hens  to  derive  from  grain  that  which  is  not  in 
the  grain,  and  without  which  his  hens  are  un- 
profitable. 

But  the  poultry  man  progressed  to  a  certain 
extent  when  he  made  use  of  the  bone-mill,  and 
his  profits  were  further  increased  when  the  hens 
were  recognized  as  entitled  to  comfortable 
■  quarters  in  winter.  Now  the  poultry  man  has 

•  discovered  that  he  can  no  more  feed  his  hens  on 


grain  alone  than  he  should  his  cow,  and  he  also 
finds  that  it  will  be  only  one-half  the  expense  to 
feed  hay  and  grain  to  hens  than  grain  alone, 
with  more  eggs  as  the  result,  and  the  hens  will 
keep  in  better  condition. 

The  hens  can  secure  a  large  quantity  of  green 
food  in  summer,  if  they  have  a  range,  but  when 
there  is  no  longer  an  opportunity  for  them  to  Co 
so  we  must  supply  then)  something  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  bulk,  the  material  for  reducing 
the  concentrated  form  of  grain  food  that  is  re- 
quired. Grain  contains  some  elements  that  are 
essential,  and  the  use  of  grain  should  be  contin- 
ued, but  in  feeding  grain  it  should  be  used  to 
supply  any  deficiency  in  the  bulky  food  and  to 
balance  the  ration,  so  as  to  render  it  a  complete 
egg-food.  To  be  plain,you  should  feed  for  eggs, 
and  not  for  fat. 

The  hens  often  fail  in  providing  the  shells  for 
their  eggs,  especially  it"  fed  on  grain.  Why  is 
this?  Simply  because  over  100  grains  of  lime  are 
needed  for  each  egg,  in  order  to  produce  the 
shell,  the  bones  of  the  chick,  etc..  and  as  1000 
pounds  of  wheat  or|corn  contain  less  than  a  pound 
of  lime,  the  hen  cannot  secure  the  lime.  Just 
think  of  it!  One  must  feed  a  ton  of  wheat  in  or- 
der to  furnish  lime  for  ten  dozen  eggs.  Yet, 
with  this  deficiency,  the  hens  are  condemned 
because  they  cannot  produce  something  from 
nothing.  Fortunately,  we  have  learnt  that  the 
best  food  for  hens  is  hay.  Clover,  (red  or  white) 
is  best,  but  we  can  feed  corn-fodder,  meadow 
hay,  timothy,  or  any  kind,  but  clover  is  prefer- 
red. While  half  a  ton  of  corn  or  wheat  pro- 
duces less  than  a  pound  of  lime,  white  clover 
contains  over  30  times  as  much,  and  red  clover 
about  28  times  as  much.  Clover  will  supply  all 
the  lime  the  hen  requires,  and  as  a  flesh-former 
and  albumen  producer  clover  contains  11  per 
cent,  and  corn  a  fraction  over  10  per  cent.  It  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  corn  or  wheat,  pound  for 
pound,  as  a  flesh-forming  nitrogenous  food. 
Corn,  however,  contains  86  per  cent,  of  heat  ele- 
ments and  clover  35  per  cent.  Of  the  phosphates 
clover  contains  seven  times  as  much  as  corn, ten 
times  as  much  sulphur, ten  times  as  much  magne- 
sia, four  times  as  much  soda,  and  fully  as  much 
dry  matter.  Y\  ith  so  complete  a  food  as  clover 
hay,  (one  especially  adapted  for  producing  eggs) 
is  it  not  plain  that  for  y  eai  s  back  the  farmers  have 
been  feeding  hens  in  the  most  expensive  man- 
ner, and  depriving  them  of  the  very  food  most 
essential  for  their  success?  Mr.  Francis  A.  Mor- 
timer, of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  who  keeps  2000  pure 
bred  fowls,  and  who  feeds  scientifically,  states 
that  had  he  known  of  the  clover  hay  food  for 
hens  four  years  ago  he  could  have  saved  $1,000, 
and  that  since  he  began  its  use  he  finds  fewer  sick 
hens,  more  eggs  are  laid,  the  males  are  more 
vigorous  and  potent,  and  the  eggs  hatch  well. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hen  she  pulls  her  food 
from  plants.  Give  a  hen  a  mess  of  clover  hay, 
thrown  into  her  yard  loosely,  and  she  cannot  eat 
it.  She  must  have  one  end  of  the  stalk  fasten- 
ed to  the  ground,  as  she  cannot  pull  off  the 
leaves  if  the  stalk  yields  to  her  efforts.  She 
can  go  into  the  field  and  pull  from  the  standing 
grass,  but  after  it  is  cut  she  cannot  eat  it,  ex- 
cept at  the  risk  of  swallowing  pieces  several 
inches  long,  which  may  cause  her  to  become 
crop-bound ;  but  if  the  hay  is  cut  into  short 
lengths  she  can  pick  it  up  the  same  as  she  does 
corn  or  wheat. 

Clover  hay  may  be  cut  fin<;  and  fed  dry,  but 
the  proper  way  to  prepare  it  is  to  cut  it  in  the 
afternoon.  At  night  scald  it  in  a  tub,  or  bucket, 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it,  throw  a  cover 
(old  carpet  or  anything)  over  the  tub,  allow  it  to 
stand  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  will  be 
still  warm,  and  possess  a  savory  odor  that  will 
almost  tempt  you  to  eat  it  yourself.  To  every 
bucketful  of  dry  cut  hay  add  one  quart  of  the 
following  mixture:  Ground  corn,  ground  oats, 
and  bran,  ten  pounds ;  linseed  meal,  one  pound ; 
salt,  one  ounce ;  mix  well.  Feed  in  a  trough, 
and  give  the  hens  all  they  will  eat,  twice  a  day. 
Each  hen  will  walk  away  when  she  has  eaten  all 
she  wishes.  The  Ducket  of  dry  food  (scalded  at 
night,  as  mentioned)  will  feed  about  thirty  hens 
and  perhaps  more,  and  they  will  relish  it  highly. 
No  other  green  food  will  be  necessary.  A  gill 
of  wheat  may  be  scattered  in  litter,  so  as  to  in- 
duce the  hens  to  hunt  and  scratch. 

Then  comes  the  cutting  of  the  clover.  Those 
who  Keep  stock,  and  have  the  regular  fodder- 
cutters,  will  find  it  difficult  to  use  them  for  cut- 
ting the  hay  for  fowls,  as  it  should  be  cut  in 
half-inch  lengths.  If  too  long,  as  stated,  the  re- 
sult may  be  crop-bound.  Fortunately,  the  dis- 
covery that  chopped  hay  was  the  best  food  for 
laying  hens  has  led  to  the  invention  of  one  of 
the  neatest,  handiest  little  hay  cutters  that  can 
be  imagined.  It  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  al- 
most carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket,  can  be  at- 
tached to  a  table  or  bench  in  two  minutes,  (only 
two  screws  are  used)  and  it  feeds  itself.  By 
simply  giving  it  the  hay  the  cutter  draws  it  in, 
chops*  it,  and  pours  it  into  a  bucket  or  other  re- 
ceptacle. It  is  not  only  convenient  for  farmers, 
(as  one  cannot  cut  the  hay  longer  than  half  an 
inch)  but  just  the  thing  for  poultry  men  and 
those  who  live  on  the  suburbs,  who  do  not  keep 
other  stock.  The  cost  of  the  little  machine  is 
almost  nothing  compared  with  its  usefulness,  as 
it  will  save  the  cost  in  food  in  a  short  time,  and 
save  labor  also.  It  is  easier  to  chop  the  clover 
than  to  mix  grain,  and  the  machine  is  so  strong 
and  simple  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it 
out  of  order.  It  is  self-sharpening,  and  cuts  all 
kinds  of  hay. 


Green  grass  being  watery,  is  not  Let  es,  easily 
as  grass  sometimes  clogs,  but  ever  uiejv  rrass 
can  be  cut  in  the  machine  if  the  <-icua>a)atiocs 
are  swept  off.  As  a  labor-saving^heap,  nindy 
useful  little  machine  the  hay  cutt  »r  is  a vclrable 
discovery.  Everyone  who  keeprl  fowls  should 
have  one  and  after  you  have  it  ysu  will  wonder 
how  you  ever  got  along  without  i ;. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  chot  ped  hay.  It  is 
not  only  rich  in  nitrogen,  lime,  sulphur,  phos- 
phoric acid,  magnesia  and  soda.butalso  abounds 
m  potash  and  carbon.  Balanced  with  a  small 
quantity  of  grain,  the  heat  and  warmth  of  the 
body  is  secured  and  theelem  ntsof  eg"  pro- 
duction provided.  Being  bulky,  it  is  easily  di- 
gested and  assimilated,and  thus  by  diluting  the 
concentrated  ground  grain,  rei  lers  the  grain 
itself  more  digestible  and  of  greater  value 
lurnishesall  the  mineral  matter  desired,  and 
avoids  over-fatting,  (as  from  gi am  alone)  the 
great  scourge  of  the  poultry  matj,as  excessively 
lat  hens  will  not  lay,  and  soon  become  worth- 
less. 

Lime  for  the  shell  cannot  le  secured  from 
ground  oyster  shells.,  chalk,  marble,  etc.,  (all 
carbonates  of  lime)  as  such  minerals  are  ir.se "- 
uble,  and  only  serve  as  grit.  The  lime  in  clover 
hay  has  already  been  prepared,  ready  for  :  <s- 
sinnlation  by  the  hen,  through  its  combination 
with  vegetable  acids.and  every  100  lbs.  of  clover 
that  is  digested  provides  three  pounds  of  solu- 
ble lime,  that  has  been  prepared  by  Nature  her- 
self for  immediate  use.  No  material  will  serve 
as  food  that  cannot  be  dissolved  and  passed  into 
the  blood,  and  through  the  blood  to  the  egg. 

Buy  a  cutter.  It  means  cheaper  food,  more 
eggs,— eggs  that  will  hatch  strong  chicks- 
healthy  hens,. vigorous  males,  less  labor,  smaller 
loss,  and  larger  profits.  The  cutter  is  now  an 
essential  portion  of  your  outfit.  If  you  cannot 
buy  one,  borrow  the  money  to  do  so.  It  will 
save  its  cost  with  a  large  flc«-k  in  less  than  a 
month. 

Light  Brali  in  as  as  Layers. 

DR.  C.  J.  GRAVIS,  N.  WALES,  PA. 

Having  eight  Li'^lit  Brahma  Hens,  one  yeaj 
old,  confined  in  a  small  run,  I  concluded  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  their  egg  production 
for  the  year.  The  result  is  given  as  follows: 
August,103  ;September,S2  ;October  6  :Kovember,0 
December.  13;  January,  40;  February,  51- 
March,  135;  April,  124;  May,  91;  June,  89;  July 
75.  Total  for  year,  809.  These  hens  were  well 
housed,  and  had  the  best  of  care.  Twice  a  w  eek 
they  were  given  crushed  bone,  fresh  from  the 
butcher's  cart.  They  reared  a  large  number  of 
chickens  and  were  healthy  in  every  way.  I  be- 
lieve you  claim  that  a  flock  of  hens  should  av- 
erage 120  eggs  each,  per  year.  I  never  obtained 
that  many,  and  I  think  and  understand  the  bus- 
iness fairly  well.  I  do  not  think  the  average 
hen  w;ll  lay  seventy  eggs  per  year.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  fowl  called  M-i  n-o-t  c-a,  eggs  six 
to  the  pound,  200  per  year?  Well,  I  purchased 
sixteen  eggs  of  a  man  who  had  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle. The  sixteen  eggs  weighed  two  pounds, 
and  the  few  "egg  machines"  that  hatched  out. 
are  now  nourishing  the  roots  of  my  grape  vines. 
They  were  badly  inbred  I  suppose.  Eight  eggs 
of  my  Brahmas  average  one  pound  tw  o  ounces. 
My  White  Wyandottes  and  Rose-comb  Brown 
Leghorns,  ten  to  the  pound.  My  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  eight  to  the  pound.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  find  any  of  these  breeds  supe- 
rior to  the  Light  Brahmas,  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
cord it,  but  I  must  say  that  thus  far  the  Brah- 
mas have  the  inside  track. 


Green  Bones  for  Fowls. 

F.  W.  MANN,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

In  the  American  Poultry  Yard  I  see  one  of 
your  ideas,  or  teachings,  put  under  the  column 
of  "Errant  Observation.*'  The  one  who  criticises 
shows  no  particular  proof,  but  simply  throws  all 
the  burden  of  proof  on  you.  I  have  practiced 
chemistry  for  several  years,  under  the  best  oj 
teachers,  and  after  that  I  studied  physioloey, 
and  especially  dietetics  four  years  under  "in- 
struction in  one  of  our  best  medical  colleges.  I 
should  side  in  with  you  in  regard  to  oyster  shells 
not  forming  direct  material  for  the  hen's  egg, 
although  I  have  given  no  special  study  to  this. 
A  large  class  of  physiologists  are  against  the 
idea  that  inorganic  salts  are  assimilated  by  the 
organism  when  these  salts  are  as  far  removed 
from  organized  material  as  they  are  in  shells, 
limestone,  lime  water,  etc.  Ihey  have  their 
action  upon  the  tissues,  as  irritants,  stimulants, 
solvents,  condiments,  etc.,  but  do  not  necessarily 
act  on  the  tissues  as  food  or  to  increase  their 
weight.  Please  excuse  this  preamble  as  I  did 
not  mean  to  write  so  much.  I  am  writing  to 
state  to  you  that  yesterday  we  cut  up  fifteen 
and  one-half  pounds  of  fresh  bone,  meat  and 
gristle,  just  as  it  came  from  the  market  without 
sorting.  I  took  half  pound  of  this  mixed  cut 
bone,  and  incinerated  it  in  a  weighed  crucible, 
thus  driving  off  the  volatile  and  organized  ma- 
terial. The  salts  of  lime,  etc.,  which  remained, 
along  with  some  carbon  not  entirely  oxidized, 
weighed  39.3  grammes,  or  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  ounces.  I  think  this  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  cut  green  bone  for  poultry,  as  I  hold 
that  the  value  of  these  bones  is  mainly  the  lean 
meat,  and  other  albuminous  substances  they 
contain,  since  nearly  81.2  per  cent.  Is  composed 
of  food  which  can  be  assimilated  by  the  fowl. 
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The  Wyandotte. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  Silver  Wyan- 
dotte and  the  one  that  is  harped  upon  most  in- 
cessantly by  those  who  are  anxious  to  bring 
them  down  below  the  level  of  inferior  breeds  is 
that  they  are  hard  to  breed  true.  Now  this 
statement  contains  more  truth  than  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  rubbish  written  by  this  class  of 
fanciers  concerning  VVyandottes,  and  no  Wyan- 
dotte breeder  is  a  safe  guide  who  does  not  realize 
its  truth  fully.  He  is  unworthy  of  patronage 
who  fails  to  comprehend  it  and  to  let  it  govern 
his  breeding.  To  the  true  fancier,  however,  in- 
stead of  being  an  objection  it  is  the  great  incen- 
tive that  urges  hi  in  to  try  and  breed  better  birds 
this  year  than  he  did  lasr.  It  is  in  this  tendency 
to  variation  within  certain  limits  that  h°.  finds 
the  fascination  of  poultry  breeding.  But  it  is  not 
to  Wyandottes  alone  that  this  statement  ap- 
plies, as  these  writers  would  have  us  believe.  It 
is  equally  true  of  all  parti-colored  fowls.  If  this 
were  no't  the  case  our  show  rooms  would  be 
filled  with  ninety-five  point  Plymouth  Rocks, 
dark  Brahmas  and  Partridge  Cochins.  Exhibit- 
ors would  not  have  to  scour  the  country  for 
high  scoring  specimens  or  go  down  so  deep  in 
their  pockets  to  pay  for  them. 

Immediately  following  their  admission  to  the 
Standard  the  Wyandotte  was  eagerly  sought  by 
amateur  and  professional  alike  until  li ice  the 
offices  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  there  were 
not  enough  to  go  around.  At  this  time  Peter 
Funk  stepped  in  and  with  his  speckled  hens  of 
uncertain  ancestry  flooded  the  country  with 
worthless  specimens.  How  worthless  the  buyers 
in  many  instances  did  not  know,  being  ignorant 
of  the  requirements  of  a  true  Wyandotte.  These 
mongrels  were  bred  from  and  their  progeny 
scattered  far  and  wide,  always  labeled  Wyan- 
dottes. The  Standard  failed  to  describe  an 
ideal  fowl,  although  perhaps  it  was  as  perfect  as 
could  have  been  devised  at  that  time.  The  writer 
has  met  ar-  different  times  men  who  really  sup- 
posed that  a  certain  amount  of  penciling  in  the 
plumage  of  hens  was  desirable.  They  ••rather 
liked  it  and  did  not  the  Standard  allow  it?'' 
Consequently  they  bought  and  bred  with  that 
end  in  view.  That  the  breed  has  not  only  sur- 
vived these  and  many  more  calamities  that 
might  be  mentioned  but  that  to-day  it  occupies 
a  secure  place  at  the  top  of  the  poultry  pyramid 
is  pretty  good  proof  of  its  worth.  The  question 
now  is  how  to  improve  the  breed  still  further. 
We  all  know  it  has  faults  that  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  virtues  that  should  be  more  firmly 
established.  Now,  during  the  reaction  that  al- 
ways follows  an  unhealthy  demand,  is  a  good 
time  for  Wyandotte  men  everywhere  to  mark 
out  a  careful  system  of  breeding  that  will  show 
an  improvement  in  their  stock  from  year  to  year, 
and  thus  prepare  the  breed  for  that  second  boom 
which  is  sure  to  come. 

Of  the  faults,  perhaps  the  most  glaring,  is  the 
penciling  on  the  feathers  of  the  back,  and  the 
white  edging  on  those  of  the  breast.  Many  an 
otherwise  good  specimen  is  made  almost  worth- 
less by  these  defects.  Some  fanciers  attempt  to 
get  around  the  difficulties  by  selecting  very  dark 
birds  for  breeders.  In  some  cases  the  cushion 
feathers  of  the  females  being  almost  a  solid 
black,  the  white  being  confined  to  the  quill. 
This  manner  of  breeding  I  believe  to  be  wrong. 
The  white  centre  free  from  penciling,  which  the 
new  standard  demands,  can  be  secured  more 
speedily  where  the  outlines  of  that  centre  are 
clearly  defined,  however  heavily  penciled  it  may 
be,  than  where  there  is  only  a  white  quill  as  a 
starting  point.  Besides,  these  dark  Wyandottes 
seldom  hold  their  color  after  moulting. 'With  age 
the  breast  takes  on  the  penciling,  and  the  back 
a  brown,  sunburned  appearance.  And  this  leads 
me  to  remark  that  it  is  better  to  select  breeders 
from  hens  that  have  passed  their  first  moult. 
Often  a  good  pullet  makes  a  very  indifferent 
hen,  so  far  as  plumage  goes.  For  that  reason 
choose  your  breeding  stock  from  hens  that  are 
black  and  ivhite  after  moulting,  and  as  free  as 
possible  from  penciling.  In  this  way  we  may 
nope  to  see  the  brown,  mossy  feathers  and  the 
penciling  disappear  together  after  a  few  years. 
In  the  white  tringe  we  have  a  more  stubborn 
obstacle,  established  as  it  is  by  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  neglect.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  very 
dark  hen  that  is  nearly  or  quite  free  from  it.  but 
like  all  dark  specimens  she  will  have  faults 
eqally  bad,  as  already  spoken  of.  Male  birds, 
however,  are  sometimes  found  of  medium  color, 
that  are  remarkably  good  in  this  respect  and  to 
these  we  must  look  to  wipe  out  the  defect  in  the 
females. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  variation  among  Wyan- 
dottes is  the  practice,  so  often  resorted  to,  of 
mating  extremes  in  color,  very  light  birds  on  one 
side  with  dark  ones  on  the  other.  I  am  aware 
there  is  high  poultry  authority  for  such  matings, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  authority 
that  knows  very  little  about  Wyandottes.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  great  demand  for  this  breed 
made  such  a  practice  excusable  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  now  a  better  plan  is  to  breed  only  from 
specimens  that  show  about  one-third  wliite  in 
plumage.  The  progeny  where  extremes  are 
mated  is  a  mixed  lot  at  best.  Some  are  often 
very  good,  perhaps  prize-winners,  but  they  are 
never  prize-breeders. 

But  feathers  alone  should  noti-eceive  our  whole 
study.  The  general  make-up,  symmetry,  pro- 
file, by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  must  not  be 


lost  sight  of.  True  Wyandotte  shape  and  size 
must  be  looked  after,  and  deterioration  by  too 
close  inbreeding  guarded  against.  —  Irving 
Crocker,  in  Poultry  Bulletin. 


Chicken  Cholera. 

The  dread  of  the  cholera  prevents  many  per- 
son* from  venturing  in  the  poultry  business,  as 
a  few  days  only  are  required  for  the  flock  to  be 
decimated.  It  is  a  disease  for  which,  so  far,  no 
certain  cure  is  known. and  yet  hundreds  of  rem- 
edies have  been  suggested.  Success  with  reme- 
dies for  supposed  cholera  have  been,  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  treatment  for  indigestion,  the 
symptoms  of  which  strongly  resemble  those  of 
cholera.  The  cholera  works  quickly,  but  indi- 
gestion (usually  due  to  the  system  of  manage- 
ment) may  cause  the  fowls  to  be  sick  for  weeks. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  cholera  is  intense 
thirst.  The  fowl  has  a  nervous,  anxious  expres- 
sion, great  fear  being  also  exhibited.  It  will 
drink  large  quantities  of  water,  but  cares  noth- 
ing for  food.  The  medicine  should  therefore  be 
given  in  the  drinking  water.  Cholera  is  quick 
in  its  deadly  work,  the  birds  dying  in  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours.  Indigestion  causes  the 
birds  to  be  ill  for  a  week  or  more,  and  they  will 
eat  some,  and  drink  only  moderately.  The*  drop- 
pings in  both  cases  are  a  yellow  and  then  green- 
ish yellow.  Turkeys  are  as  subject  to  both  dis- 
eases as  chickens,  and  it  seems  more  difficult  to 
cure  them,  as  chickens  may  at  times  eat,  and  in 
that  manner  partake  of  medicine,  but  a  turkey 
cannot  be  induced  to  eat  anything. 

There  are  two  causes  for  cholera.  One  is  the 
filth,  and  exposure  to  filth,  so  prevalent  in  some 
yards.  There  are  those  who  take  great  pains  to 
clean  the  houses,  but  never  touch  the  yards. 
The  well  known  Douglass  mixture,  which  is 
made  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  copperas  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  one 
gill  of  sulph  uric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  the  best 
disinfectant  that  can  be  used,  and  it  should  be 
freely  sprinkled  over  the  yard,  the  yard  spaded 
and  then  a  thorough  sprinkling  given  again.  In 
this  manner  the  germs  of  the  disease  maybe 
destroyed,  which,  if  not  done,  will  cause  "the 
cholera  to  appear  every  year.  All  bodies-  of 
fowls  should  be  burned,  or  buried  three  feet 
deep,  well  saturating  the  bodies  and  earth 
around  them,  with  the  Douglass  mixture.  The 
poultry  house,  also,  should  be  well  saturated, 
and  when  dry,  chloride  of  lime  should  be  dusted 
into  every  era  ck  and  crevice.  When  the  disease 
has  appeared  every  foot  of  ground  over  which 
the  birds  (sick  or  well)  have  traveled,  is  con- 
taminated, and  though  the  work  of  disinfecting 
the  premises  m  ay  be  quite  a  task,  yet  it  must  be 
done  to  ensure  safely  from  an  outbreak  at  some 
other  time. 

To  avoid  the  cholera  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
bring  into  your  flock  a  bird  from  elsewhere.  No 
matter  how  well  and  healthy  the  flock  may  be 
from  which  you  procure  your  extra  bird," the 
germs  of  the  disease  can  be  brought  with  it.  and 
bnlv  a  few  conditions  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  bird  is  sick 
at  once  remove  it  from  the  others.  Unless  very 
valuable  the  first  one  or  two  cases  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  destroying  the  birds,  but  if  the  dis- 
ease is  epidemic  heroic  measures  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  provided  the  wish  is  nottokillthe 
birds. 

To  treat  for  the  cholera  the  handling  of  each 
bird  in  a  large  flock  is  more  than  many  wish  to 
undertake.  The  best  and  easiest  mode  of  giving 
medicine  is.  as  stated,  in  the  drinking  water.  Car- 
bolic acid  is  a  poison,  and  unsafe,  but  in  a  case  of 
cholera  one  poison  must  be  met  with  another. 
You  must  poison  the  germ.  To  do  this  add  a 
teaspoon  of  pure  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  one  and 
a  half  quarts  of  water  and  give  no 
other  wator  to  drink.  If  any  food  is 
given  let  it  be  mixed  with  the  carbolized  water. 
The  fowls  will  drink  the  water,  and  it  may  cure 
them,  or  perhaps  kill  some  of  them 
but  the  disease  will  be  death  without  a 
desperate  remedy,  at  all  events,  and  it  is  well 
enough  to  go  ahead.  Those  that  survive  will  be 
very  weak.  As  soon  as  a  ehange  for  the  better 
occurs  reduce  the  carbolic  acid,  adding  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  as  soon  as  the 
appetite  returns  cease  the  use  of  the  acid,  and 
add  a  mixture  of  a  tablespoonful  of  extract  of 
ginger  and  spirits  of  camphor,  using  one  gallon 
of  drinking  water.  To  the  water  also  add  a 
tablespoon  of  citrate  of  iron,  which  is  a  powder. 

The  food  for  a  few  days  should  be  cooked. 
Rice,  stale  bread,  fresh  boiled  potatoes,  fresh 
scalded  milk,  or  a  little  cooked  meat  may  be 
given.  After  they  appear  well  no  further  diffi- 
culty need  be  feared,  provided  the  premises 
have  been  thoroughly  disinfected  as  suggested. 
Fowls  that  are  lousy  will  not  be  able  to  endure 
an  attack  of  cholera,  and  very  fat  fowls  seldom 
recover,  no  matterjhow  treated.  Only  birds  in 
prime  condition,  not  inbred  or  lacking  in  vigor, 
will  be  able  to  go  through  a  siege  of  cholera. 

As  a  preventive  of  cholera  the  birds  should  be 
fed  regularly.  In  the  summer  avoid  too  much 
grain.  Withholding  green  food  for  a  time  and 
then  giving  an  excess  of  it  at  a  meal  will  some- 
times induce  it  to  appear.  It  may  be  brought 
in  the  flock  bv  dogs,  birds,  insects  and  many 
other  ways,  but  cleanliness  will  do  much  to  pre- 
vent it  from  spreading  in  the  flock.  There  is  no 
breed  of  fowls  exempt  from  it.  The  cholera- 
proof  fowl  is  not  discovered  as  yet.  The  best 


proof  against  the  disease  is  to  avoid  over  feed, 
ing,  avoid  filth,  and  avoid  lice. 
Cholera  does  not  appear  in  some  sections.  Irt 
southern  New  Jeisey  where  the  soil  is  very 
sandy,  and  the  heavy  rains  wash  all  the  impuri- 
ties down  from  the  surface,  cholera  and  gapes 
are  unknown  diseases,  which  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  filth  on  the  surface  of  the  yards  is  a 
prime  factor  in  promoting  cholera.  The  one 
who  invents  a  sure  cure  for  cholera  has  a  for- 
tune in  his  grasp,  but  it  must  be  something  bet- 
ter than  the  thousand  and  one  so  called 
sure  cures  that  have  been  sold  from  time  to 
time,  but  which  have  been  unserviceable.  The 
sure  cure  cholc  r.i  cure  must  meet  some  desper- 
ate cases,  and  must  be  placed  on  the  market  a 
long  time  before  full  confidence  can  be  expected 
by  purchasers.— American  Mural  Home. 


Fertilization  of  Eggs. 

We  give  the  following  from  the  American 
Poultry  Journal,  as  it  is  very  valuable  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter.  It 
will  be  worthy  of  retention  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

A  member  of  our  Farmers'  Club  stated 
recently  that  he  had  a  flock  of  hens  that  was 
separated  from  a  cock  (there  being  none  on 
the  farm  and  no  near  neighbors)  for  six; 
weeks;  after  which  time  their  eggs  hatched. 
His  theory  is  that  the  germ  of  the  chick  is- 
deposited  before  the  egg  formation  com- 
mences. How  long  should  hens  that  have 
been  running  with  certain  cocks  be  mated 
before  they  will  breed  safely  and  truly  to 
their  last  mate  I  At  what  stage  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  egg  does  the  impregnation  take 
place  ? 

Abram  Palmer. 

Iowa  Falls,  la.,  June!,  1889. 

Answer  by  I.  K.  Fetch  — At  what  time  does- 
the  germ  take  possession  of  the  egg  in  its 
formation?  The  yolk  is  expelled  from  the 
egg-sack  into  the  oviduct,  where  the  sperma- 
tozoa takes  possession  of  the  disc  in  the  yolk. 
This  is  generally  forty -eight  hours  before  toe 
egg  is  laid.  Three  eggs  are  liable  to  be  in 
the  oviduct  at  the  same  time ;  one  ready  to 
be  expelled,  the  others  encased  in  the  inner 
lining  and  both  of  which  are  past  being  im- 
pregnated. The  spermatozoa  from  fresh 
vital  fluid  are  so  much  more  energetic  that 
it  is  safe  to  sajT,  if  the  male  be  in  health  and 
vigor,  the  fourth  egg  the  hen  lays  after  mat- 
ing, or  any  egg  after  the  fourth  day  of  mat- 
ing, will  be  his  offspring.  If  we  take  this 
male  away,  leaving  the  hen  by  herself,  a 
large  share  of  the  eggs  she  lays  during  the 
next  ten  da}'s  will  hatch — possibly  the  one 
laid  on  the  tenth  day.  But  all  my  experi- 
ments go  to  show  that,  in  a  hen  kept  by  her- 
self, the  germs  will  live  not  longer  than  ten 
days  in  the  oviduct,  while  forty  days  seem  to- 
be  the  limit  of  their  vitality  in  an  egg  after 
it  is  laid.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
where  eggs  have  hatched  after  forty  days  of 
age,  but  the  majority  prove  bad.  Leghorns 
and  non-sitters  will  lay  eggs  that  will  hatch 
a  few  days  longer  than  ten  days;  but  any 
hen  mated  with  a  healthy  male  will  have 
chicks  by  him  in  four  days,  and  the  effects  of 
previous  matings  will  cease  then. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  many  males 
meet  a  hen,  no  egg  is  impregnated  until  it 
bursts  its  sack  and  is  expelled  into  the  ovi- 
duct. This  is  the  yolk — the  "white"  is  added 
to  the  yolk  in  the  inner  section,  is  encased  in 
the  lining  in  the  middle  section,  and  is  shelled 
in  the  third  division,  near  the  vent.  If  the 
second  egg  be  expelled  from  the  middle  sec- 
tion prematurely,  the  result  is  the  laying  of  a 
soft-shelled  egg. 

A  hen's  progeny  is  not  in  any  manner  in- 
fluenced by  previous  conceptions  When  an 
egg  is  impregnated  it  is  disconnected  from  all 
Circulations  of  the  hen.  Hens  that  are  kept 
always  away  from  males  lay  eggs,  but  if  such 
hens  are  mated  and  copulation  takes  place 
before  the  egg  is  encased  in  its  shell-lining, 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  oviduct,  the  first 
egg  even  may  become  impregnated.  We  have- 
seen  eggs  hatch  true  to  mate  that  were  laid  21 
hours  after  mating.  The  hen  had  hatched  a 
brood  of  chicks,  had  weaned  them  and  com- 
menced to  lay.  I  put  her  in  a  coop  with  a 
male  and  the  egg  she  laid  next  day  hatched, 
true  to  the  breed  of  both  sire  and  dam.  I 
have  the  impression  that  the  active  germ  kills 
the  weaker  one  in  the  oviduct ;  therefore,  it 
is  the  rule  that  the  third  egg  will  be  the  get 
of  the  new  mate,  and  that  the  chances  are  ten> 
to  one  on  the  fourth  being  true  to  last  mate,. 
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poultry  should  be  shipped  so  us  to  reach  mar- 
ket from  Tuesday  to  Friday.  Receipts 
generally  increase  toward  the  end  o±  che 
week,  and  there  is  usually  enough  carried 
over  stock  on  hand  Saturday  to  supply  the 
demand.  Merchants  rather  than  carry  stock 
over  Sunday  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  as  the 


Answer  by  F.  M.  Hunger,  DeKalb,  III. — 
1  have  never  been  able  to  get  eggs  to  hatch 
after  the  7th  or  8th  day,  and  but  few  of  them 
<ifter  the  5th  day  of  separation  of  cock  and 
hen.  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment made  by  P.  W.  Foster,  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  in  DeKalb,  111., 
and  myself.  We  had  mated  a  Partridge 
Cochin  cock  with  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  some 
five  days  before  the  hen  commenced  laying. 
She  had  layed  three  eggs  when  we  mated  her 
to  a  vigorous  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel.  The 
next  egg  was  saved  and  marked  with  ink — 
date  and  No.  1.  Eight  egss  were  layed  and 
marked  one  to  eight.  Each  chick  when 
hatched  was  named,  marked  and  recorded. 
Chick  No.  1  was  to  all  appearance  a  Cochin, 
though  smaller,  back  narrow  or  more  so 
than  Cochins,  color  nearly  that  of  a  Par- 
tridge cochin,  though  darker,  legs  and  feet 
feathered  to  end  of  outer  toes.  This  chick 
proved  to  be  a  pullet  and  m.oulted  out  nearly 
-the  color  of  a  Partridge  Cochin,  though  some 
feathers  were  the  color  of  Plymouth  Rock. 
Chich  No.  2  hatched  and  in  color  was  dark- 
er than  No.  1.  The  legs  and  toes  cf  chick 
No.  2  were  feathered  to  end  of  toes.  This 
chick  was  a  cockerel  and  in  shape  was  more 
like  a  Plymouth  Rock  than  a  Cochin— clean 
yellow  bill  and  bright  yellow  legs.  Chick 
^No.  3  hatched.  The  color  was  nearly  that  of 
a  Plymouth  Rock;  some  slight  markings  on 
back  like  that  of  a  Partridge  Cochin.  This 
■chick,  a  cockerel  feathered  on  shanks,  but 
none  on  feet;  moulted  out  nearly  a  Plym- 
outh Rock  color.  Chick  No.  4  hatched  a 
Plymouth  Rock  in  color.  This  chick  was  a 
pullet  and  showed  no  marks  of  Cochin 
blood  with  the  exception  of  slight  down 
on  the  shanks.  She  moulted  out  rather  dark, 
and  the  down  all  disappeared  from  shanks. 
She  was  of  Plymouth  Rock  shape  and  a  finely 
marked  pullet.  Chick  No.  5  failed  to  hatch. 
The  egg  was  slightly  fertilized,  but  soon  de- 
cayed. Chick  No.  6  hatched,  a  pullet,  and 
no  indications  of  Cochin  blood;  moulted  out 
distinct  and  well  barred;  legs  and  feet  clear 
deep  yellow;  good  Plymouth  Rock  shape. 
Chicks  7  and  8  hatched;  both  cockerels. 
They  moulted  out  medium  dark,  distinct  in 
color;  legs  and  feet  clear  yellow.  The  chicks 
were  of  good  Plymouth  Rock  shape.  From 
the  result  of  the  above  experiment  we  came 
to  the  conclusion,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
6th  cl'ick  was  a  pure  Plymouth  Rock  and 
bred  true  to  mate.  The  pullet  No.  6  and 
cockerel  No.  8  were  bred  the  next  season  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  This  experiment 
also  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  P!  nnouth 
Rock  male  showed  strongly  in  the  third  and 
fourth  egg.  My  opinion  is  that  only  three 
or  four  eggs  are  fertilized  at  one  time,  and 
that  it  occurs  at  the  time  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
is  ovulated  from  the  egg-sack  or  cluster. 
The  germ  of  the  egg — a  mere  white  spot — 
will  bp  found  on  the  outside  in  the  center  of 
the  yolk,  and  not,  as  many  have  supposed, 
floating  in  the  white  of  the  egg. 

Ansiver  by  Perley  Pickett,  BarnesviUe,  O. 
—Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
reproductive  organs  of  fowls,  it  would  seem 
that  no  definite  answers  can  be  given.  A. 
M.  Halstead,  in  his  '"Artificial  Incubation." 
gives  as  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments. "Fertility  extends  from  five  to  eight 
days  after  the  separation  of  the  hen  from  the 
male.  In  non-sitting  varieties  the  time  may 
be  longer.  The  average  influence  of  a  mess 
alliance  between  birds  of  different  breeds 
may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  the 
third  and  terminating  with  the  seventh  or 
eighth  egg.  Impregnation  of  the  egg  takes 
place  after  the  formation  of  the  yolk  and  its 
passage  into  the  oviduct." 

Comments. — While  the  foregoing  opinions 
of  experienced  breeders  agree  in  the  main 
exceptional  cases,  like  the  one  cited  and 
which  inspired  these  communications  at  our 
request,  induce  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some 
breeders  claim  that  a  whole  clutch  is  impreg- 
nated at  one  time,  but  this  theory  is  not  ten- 
able. The  Iowa  farmer's  fowls  evidently  re- 
tained the  influence  of  the  male  to  a  limit 
much  tjeyoud  that  ordinarily  deemed  possi- 
ble; but  his  experience  is  less  valuable  than 
it  would  be  if  he  had  told  the  percentage  of 
the  hatch  and  whether  or  not  the  eggs  al- 
luded to  were  fertile  materially  beyond  the 
somewhat  vague  "six  weeks."  His  experi- 
ence is  not  exact  enough  in  point  of  time  or 
scientific  data  to  be  very  available. — A  re- 
cent writer  in  the  Poultry  Bulletin  claims 
^hat  his  experience  proves  that  impregnation 


lasts  fully  four  weeks  and  that  the  first  mate 
held  influence  for  three  weeks  after  a  second 
mating. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Munger  is  the  m^  st  im- 
portant,as  it  was  the  result  of  practical  tests. 
We  doubt  if  an  exact  estimate  of  the  period 
of  fertilitj-  can  be  arrived  at,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  much  depends  on  the  age,  breed, 
condition,  season,  and  mode  of  feeding. 

Ventilation. 

There  has  been  quite  a  discussion  of  late 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  ventilating  our 
poultry  houses.  One  writer  classes  ventila- 
tors and  roup  as  twins,  affirming  that  more 
real  harm  is  done  by  too  much  ventilation 
than  by  too  little,  and  citing  as  an  example 
of  his  idea  the  fact  that  we  make  our  dwel- 
ling houses  as  tight  as  we  can  by  using  strips 
at  doors  and  windows,  although  one  person 
needs  much  more  air  than  a  score  of  fowls. 

Another  writer  takes  the  ground  that  a 
house  perfectly  tight  and  rareiy  cleaned 
out,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  poultry 
houses  belonging  to  farmers,  is  a  pest 
house,  which  causes  the  fowl  to  suffer  ac- 
cordingly. In  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  ventilators  he  says:  "The  top  venti- 
lators should  be  square  over  the  highest  part 
of  the  roof,  tight  at  the  top,  with  sloping 
slats  on  all  four  sides.  This  prevents  drafts 
from  blowing  down  directly  on  the  stock. 
The  tube  ventilator  should  come  down  near 
the  floor.  Near  the  top  should  be  a  piece 
beveling  nearly  across  the  opening  inside  to 
shut  off  all  drafts,  and  to  assist  ventilation." 
He  recommends  a  tube  of  six  inches,  sloping 
at  an  angle  of  ninety-five  degrees,  with  an 
opening  of  two  inches  at  the  top,  and  a  slide 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  may  be  closed  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

We  think  it  best  to  have  both  the  top  and 
tube  ventilators,  so  that  they  may  be  used  at 
will.  A  person  of  average  ability  will  know 
when  to  open  and  when  to  close. 

If  the  droppings  are  taken  from' the  house 
daily  there  is  no  reason  for  foul  odors  in  a 
poultry  house,  unless  one  is  trying  to  keep 
twice  as  many  fowls  there  as  he  ought. 

We  keep  the  top  ventilators  closed  tightly 
in  cold  weather.  The  slides  in  the  tube  ven- 
tilators should  be  closed  also  at  night  much 
of  the  time. 

As  one  of  these  writers  (Jacobs)  aptly  says: 
"When  I  attempted  to  suffocate  them  iby 
closing  all  ventilators)  I  found  that  I  could 
not  do  it.  Despite  all  my  precautions  the 
fresh  air  will  come  in." 

We  have  been  surprised  at  times.to  find  a 
strong  draft  of  air  in  a  stable  which  was 
well  clapboarded,  and  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at  that  poultry  houses  are  supplied 
with  considerable  fresh  air  through  crevices, 
the  existence  of  which  we  had  not  known. 
If  the  weather  is  freezing  there  will,  of 
course,  be  no  odor  from  the  droppings. 

To  sum  up  8the  whole  matter,  make  the 
liouse  as  tight  as  possible,  don't  crowd  the 
"birds  by  attempting  to  keep  twice  as  many 
as  you  ougbt,  and  use  the  ventilators  when 
needed. 


Shipping  Live  Poultry. 


stock,  v.1  en  k°nt  in  coops,  loses  considerable 
in  weight,  and  does  not  appear  fresh  and 
bright;  besides  Monday  is  usually  a  poor  dav 
to  sell  poultry.  It  is  to  the  shipper's  interest 
as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  commission 
man,  to  have  the  poultry  in  ma.-ket  in  good 
shape  and  upon  good  days.  Think  of  this 
when  you  send.—  Farm, "  Field  and  Stock- 
man. 


Scoring  Games. 

The  changes  in  the  Game  Standard  and 
its  effect  upon  the  breed  will  be  for  good 
but  the  score  of  the  whole  number  exhibited 
will  be  fully  two  points  less  than  by  the  old 
Standard,  says  Mr.  Felch,  in  the  American 
PotUtry  Journal.  We  now  have  for  color 
thirty-six  points.  A  defect  in  color  will  get 
a  just  punishment: — will  result  in  a  cut  from 
four  and  a  half  to  twelve  points.  In  the 
past  the  cuts  have  been  one  and  a  half  to 
four  points.  The  cuts  for  form  will  be  more 
severe,  but  the  number  of  points  for  shape 
are  reduced  and  those  made  more  and  better, 
as  adjusted  to  other  breeds.  The  reducing 
of  the  effect  of  symmetry  to  eight  points  for 
carriage,  where  once  it  was  fifteen,  lessens 
the  effect ;  for  the  adjustment  of  these  rules 
will  have  an  a  verage  of  about  two  points  on 
our  very  best  ten  per  cent,  of  the  flocks,  and 
fully  four  points  on  an  average  group.  Games 
will  for  some  merit  score  about  the  same  as 
birds  in  the  other  breeds.  The  weak  point 
in  their  scale  of  points  is  not  making  breast 
ten,  tail  ten  and  neck  ten;  thus  reducing  con- 
dition and  hardness  of  feather  to  eight 
points — for  there  is  no  use  for  fourteen 
points  in  this  section.  It  was  favoritism  to 
the  breed,  for  not  one  bird  in  one  hundred  is 
exhibited  out  of  health,  and  hardness  of 
feather  in  show  birds  is  a  myth,  for  bril- 
liancy of  piumage  does  not  come  with  hard- 
ness of  feather,  as  a  rule.  This  rule  of  de- 
manding the  hardness  and  whaleboney, 
risid  feathering  of  the  fighting  cock  in  a 
show  bird  will  demand  a  cut  of  fully  one 
point  for  every  bird  exhibited;  for  the  well- 
fed,  higher  color  that  comes  from  high  feed- 
ing has  just  the  opposite  effect  on  the  feather, 
and  the  two  conditions  are  antagonistic. 
While  we  may  judge  of  the  chances  of  win- 
ning a  fight  in  the  pit  from  close,  firm  pelvis 
bones  and  hardness  of  feather,  they  count  as 
nothing,  or  become  a  severe  cut,  in  show 
birds.  Heretofore  they  have  been  ignored  as 
exhibition  specimens.  That  the  Game  com- 
mittee's attention  was  called  to  this  is  a  fact, 
and  as  they  have  placed  added  value  on  this 
section,  they  must  not  kick  if  the  judges  cut 
their  specimens  for  this  section  one  or  more 
points  and  for.  faults  which  in  time  past 
they  have  ignored  and  allowed  to  pass  uncut, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  feeding  and  show  excellence.  With 
these  facts  before  us  how,  if  Games  are  hon- 
estly judged, they  can  score  as  much  by  fully 
three  points  as  they  have  in  the  past,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  see. 


There  are  a  few  points  in  shipping  live 
poultry  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention. 
It  is  important  from  a  money  point  of  view, 
that  the  coops  be  light  in  weight,  and  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  they  should  be  airy, 
yet  care  should  be  used  that  they  are  strongly 
built  and  that  they  are  in  good  condition  be- 
fore used,  so  that  they  will  not  come  apart 
while  in  transit,  for  they  are  sometimes 
roughly  handled  while  on  the  road.  All 
coops  should  be  high  enough  to  allow  the 
poultry,  for  which  they  are  made,  to  stand 
up.  Do  not  use  coops  for  turkeys  that  were 
made  for  hens,  nor  coops  for  hens  that  were 
made  for  young  spring  chicks  or  pigeons.  To 
use  low  coops  is  not  only  cruel,  but  often 
occasions  loss  through  suffocation. 

When  shipping  hens  and  roosters,  u  e 
separate  coops.  Nothing  depreciates  a  coop 
of  fine  hens  more  than  to  find  a  number  of 
old  cocks  among  them.  Often  shippers 
wonder  why  they  do  not  get  the  highest  mar- 
ket price  for  their  hens.  Sometimes  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  mixed  lots.  Good  straight 
lots  always  command  the  best  prices,  and 
nd  the  most  ready  sale.    For  Chicago, 


Buy  Your  Stock  Now. 

Don't  wait  if  you  want  to  buy  good  stock 
at  cheap  prices,  readers.  We  give  below 
some  of  the  advantages  of  buying  birds  in 
September.    Here  they  are  : — 

1.  The  breeder  has  a  larger  stock  on  hand 
from  which  to  select. 

2.  He  has  more  birds  than  be  can  accom- 
I  moilate,  and  will  "thin  out"  at  a  sacrifice. 

3.  As  business  is  dull  at  this  season  he  can 
do  a  better  part  for  you. 

4.  If  he  is  compelled  to  keep  his  stock  over 
until  spring  he  will  add  the  extra  expense, 
and  if  eggs  are  in  demand  he  will  not  sell  at 
all. 

5.  In  the  spring  the  vards  are  made  up,  and 
the  breeder  will  not  break  his  matings. 

6.  Hens  and  pullets,  of  any  breed,  are  sel- 
dom to  be  had  in  the  spring. 

7.  By  buying  young  birds  now  you  may 
get  the  best,  as  the  best  birds  cannot  be  weil 
selected  until  they  are  matured. 

8.  Cockerels  are  in  excess  now.  You  can- 
not appoint  a  better  time  than  the  present  to 
secure  one.— Poultry  Chum. 
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Lice  Killing  Soap.— Having  received  so  many 
enquiries  from  our  friends  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
on  account  of  letter  in  September  paper,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  soap  will  notjre- 
tail.  I  will  furnish  it  at  25  cts.  per  cake,  by  mail 
post-paid,  or  $2  per  dozen  by  express.  Lather  the 
large  chicks  well,  wipe  and  keep  them  warm  until 
dry.  Wet  the  little  chicks  on  the  head  only.  It  will 
kill  the  fleas  on  your  dog,  and  I  have  seen  bed  bugs 
kick  up  their  heels  and  die,  and  for  sores,  cuts,burns, 
etc.,  it  is  excellent,  on  man  or  beast,  and  perfectly 
harmless  for  bath  or  shampoon 

C.  L.  KNIGHT, 
250  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


F 
ftp 

HIo 


or  sale  cheap.— 500  chicks  of  the  new  white  breeds. 
Write  for  prices.     Tim  Leroux,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


,ents  wanted.  §1  an  hour.  50  new  varieties.  Cata- 
ogue  and  sample  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N .  Y 

For  Sale.— 300-egg  size  Eureka  Incubator:  perfect 
order.    J.  W.  Brittiugham,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 

For  sale'cheap.  — R.  C.B.  Legh's,  Lt.  Brahmas  and 
Wyand'ts.  Gardner  Poultry  \  ards,  Gardner,  111. 

olden  Wyandottes,  G.  P.  Hamhurgs,  1st  prize  N. 
Y.  State  Fair,  '89.  J.  T.Cothran,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


G' 


G 


olden  AVyandottes,  Golden  and  Silver  Seabright 
.Bantams.       Kinter&Co.,  Dillsburg,  Penna. 


F; 


or  sale.— 100  Light  Brahma  and  Partridge  Cochin 
reasonable.     MAJOK  GRIFFIN,  Mauzy,  Ind. 


ORSALG.- 50  extra  good,  W.  Wyandottes  at 
very  low  price.  HI.  .  Morse,  Ulney,  111. 


F 


ine  laying,  prize  winning  P.  Pocks  and  White 
Leguorns.  G.  E.  Chalfant,  Brooklyn  Village,  O. 


FOR  SALE.— Orange  Farm  Egg  Food;  price  25c. 
per  box,  5c.  extra  by  mail.  Also  diamond  burners 
for  brooders, 25c.  A.  H.  James, Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


F 


or  25c.  I  will  send  my  treatment  for  any  animal 
disease  and  fowls.    Give  description. 
J.  V.  RIVIERE,  Westcliffe,  Colo. 

Black  Minorcas,  W.C.B.Polands,  S.L.  Wyandottes 
and  Pekiu  Ducks,  for  sale.  I  Egg  orders  booked 
now.  Stamp  for  prices.    C.  A.  Beach,  Scio,  N.  Y. 

A No.  1  Barred  &  W.  Ply.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B. 
Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Pekin  &  Brazilian 
ducks.  State  wants.  E.P.Cloud,  Kennett  Square.Pa. 


DR.  S.  C.  MOTER,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds 
L.  Brahmas,  W.  &  S.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks  & 
Anconas.  Fine  stock  for  sale  except  Anconas. 

HA.  WATTIES,  Agt.  Pae.  C.  Baineville, 
•  Kan.  Elegant  S.  Wyandottes  &  B.  Ply.  Rocks, 
?1  to  51.50.    Finest  B.  B.  R.  Games  reasonable. 


300  W.  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Silver  Wyan's.  and 
Langshans    Early  hatch.  From  SI  up.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.   R.  R.  Fisher,  McConnell,  111. 


Fft  D  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Fer- 
U  M  rets.  Guinea  Pigs,  Shetland  Ponies,  Maltese 
Cats,  Dogs  &  Flowers.  Col.  J. Leifel, Springfield,  Ohio. 


Hundreds  of  fine  LangshaLS,  Gold  &  Sil.  Wyan's, 
P. Cochins,  W.  &B.  Rocks,  W.  &  B.  Leghs,  for 
sale.  Low  prices.         T.  G.  Brosius,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


nUDIf  DDHUMHC  I  For  selected  birds  and 
UHiln  DnHnlllHO  !  finest  <j«nli«y  send  to 
THOS.  PERRINE,Camp  Hagernian.Ohio. 


I  D  DVI  C  WILLOW  DALE,  Pa.,  Buff 
J.  I.  r  I  Lt,,  Cochins,  Laced  Wyandottes,  B.  P. 
Rock  stock  as  represented  or  money  refunded,  cat.  free 


Patents 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  atty's  fee  uutil  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


FflD  QUI  C  200-egg  Hot  Water  Incubators,  been 
rUn  OHLL,  used  one  season.   Cheap  for  cash. 
(HAS.  C.  3I1SH,  Manager,Atco,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. —Florida  poultry  farm  and  mixed 
grove  of  five  acres.  Good  house  and  600  trees— 
200  bearing— of  orange,  peach, figs,  etc. ,  charming  and 
healthy  lake  district.  Rev.N.  R.  Hamer,  Keuka,  Fla. 


TJIARJI  FOR  SALE.— Three  miles  from  city  of 
Jj  Washington,  D.C,  In  Virginia,  containing  forty 
acres,  good  six  room  house,  barn,  corn  house,  well, 
orchard;  thirty -two  acres  clear  and  in  fine  state  of 
cultivat  ion,  creek  running  through  centre,  also  build- 
ings for  raising  poultry ,  heated  by  steam  pipes,  in- 
cubators, brooders,  and  300  laying  pullets.  Washing- 
ton is  the  best  market  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  poultry 
business;  no  one  here  in  this  line;  party  could  also 
keep  dairy.  Also  for  sale  with  farm,  team  of  horses, 
implements,  market  wagon,  etc.  By  paying  S1000.00 
cash,  balance  can  run  22  years.  An  excellent  chance. 
Owneron  account  of  health  must  sell  inside  of  60  days. 
Address.  A. E.  Nash,  Falls  Church,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


"\t/  anted.— Some  one  to  buy  my  poultry  estab- 
1 V  lishinent,  which  is  large  enough  to  clear  $2,000 
or  S3, 000  per  year  in  broilers.  Will  sell  cheap  on  ac- 
count of  health.  Good  house  and  large  barn,  t  Fruit. 
Incubators  &  brooders.    H.  J.  Fish,  Stewardson,  111. 


ARE  you  going  to  invest  in  some  fine  poultry  this 
fall  or  winter '.'  If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us 
for  prices.  We  have  about  2500  fine  bred,  high  scor- 
ing, chicks  for  sale.  Also  pedigreed  English  Mastiff 
and  English  Pug  Dogs,  and  are  offering  valuable  in- 
ducements to  buyers.  Our  illustrated  catalogue,  also 
Handv  Eag  Record,  will  be  mailed  to  anv  one  re- 
questing it.  DICKEY  A  MIXTER,  Milan,  O. 
Formerly  Edmund  Dickey,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
l>  ran  am  Flour  <Ss  Oorn,.inthe 

CRHflNDMlLL^S?'8 

kif'tJ  lOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM.  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
Cant  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


imDCAl  r  One-half  interest  in  the  largest  and 
rUll  OHLX.  best  equipped  POULTRY  FARM 

in  theU.  S.  I  want  a  working  partner  live  man, 
who  knows  his  business  raising  egus  and  broilers  for 
New  Vork  market.  $60, 000  has  been  spent  on  the 
plant.  I  bought  it  cheap,  and  know  very  little  of  the 
poultry  business.  Will  sell  one-half  to  oiie  who  does 
know  cheap,  and  on  easy  terms,  or  would  let  the 
whole.  Correspondence  noticed.  Addiess 
J.  Fred  Hegeman.  (owner)  box  202,  Hempstead,  N  Y. 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  num- 
ber of  our  superior  Pekin  ducks, 
which  for  laying  qualities  are  not 
to  be  beaten.  Also  a  few  birds  of 
last  year's  stock.  Engage  your 
stock  at  once 

F.H.  FAIRFIELD, Walpole,  Mass. 


I    I UU  I 


•KEEP-:-P0U™? 


Then  Send  For  Circular. 

S3.00  GRINDING  MILL. 

IT".  Mja.XiLOnY, 

Sole  Mauufacturer, 
FLE31INGTON,       -       -       -      N.  J. 

A CHANCE  AT  BROILERS  — My  large  poul- 
try and  broiler  farm.  Hani mon ton,  N.  J.,  can 
be  rented  for  a  year.  Will  teach  renter  2  incubators, 
brooder  capacity,  600  every  10  weeks.  J.  E.  Watkiss. 


BEST 
TONIC 

AND 

STRENGTH 
GIVER. 


Enriches  the  blood  and  plum- 
age wonderfully,  ah  lleit.it 
litis  Food  for  Winter.  1  hnvo 
asea  and  sold  it  for  14  years 
with  most  wonderfully  gratifying 
results.  Costs  about  3  Ct8.  per 
pound.  Kceine 
sent  on  receipt  of 


W.  S.  HOWARD,  842  Hoiiy  St.,  PMla.,  Pa. 


: 


OR  fine  stock  at  reasonable  prices,  try  the  Lang- 
shar.  breeders,  J.H.Kaufman  &  Son, ,  Gardner,  1ft, 


Pineland  Incubators  and  Brooders.— Practical  and- 
and  simple,  none  better  or  easier  handled  Send; 
for  catalogue.  PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND 
BROODER  COMPANY,  Jamesburg,  ST.  J.. 


1873 


1889 


E,W,  MASSEY, 

421  W.  Mich  St., 
SOUTH  BEND,  -  -  INDIANA,. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
Dark  Brahmas. 

Highest  honors  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,, 
Lafayette,  Troy,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Hartford,  Newv 
Haven,  Portland,  Providence. 

EGGS  $5  PER  SETTING. 

Choice  Fowls  and  Chicks  for  Sale, 

Send  for  Circular. 


r 


100-EGG  INCUBATOR  $10.00 
BROODER  $7.00, 

Or  the  two  for  §16.00.  Roller  trays,  Ther- 
mometer anil  egg  tester,  all  complete,  with 
book  "The  Chick  From  Incubator  to  Mar- 
ket." Shipped  by  freight  C.  O.  D.  Cata- 
logue free. 

wm.  33.  rrs^.is^'X'3, 

Successor  to  W.  E.  Newton  &  Co., 
ATLANTIC  CITY,         -         -        -  N.J. 

WILL  AIM)  KNAPPS 
-BLACK  MINORCAS- 

Again  sweep  the  prizes  at  Buffalo's  great  Interna- 
tional show.  Winning  every  first  and  second  prize 
(except  one)  and'  the  grand  special  for  largest  and 
best  collection.  I  have  never  lost  1st  and  2nd  on 
breeding  pen.  Young  stock  for  sale,  bred  from 
Standard  Weight  Minorcas.  Circular  free. 

WIILARD  KNAPP,  FBa^u  «°N% 


KNAPP  BROS. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

-:-AND-:. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Best  laying  variety  known.  Most  popular  general 
purpose  fowl. 

HAVE  LONG  STOOD  AT  THE  HEAD. 
Champions  of  the  world  and  still  another 
Sweeping  Victory  at  the  great  Buffalo  Inter- 
national, Sept.  3d  to  I3th,  1889.  On  W.  L's,  breed- 
ing pen  1st  and  2nd.  cock  1st  and  2d,  hen  1st  and  2nd, 
cock'l  1st  and'2d,  pullet  1st  and  2nd,  and  all  specials, 
including  the  grand  special  for  largest  and  best 
display  in  Spanish  class.  On  W.  Ws,  breeding  pen 
1st  and  2nd,  cock  1st,  hen  1st  and  2nd,  cock'l  2nd, 
Birds  cif  our  breeding  in  the  hands  of  ourselves  and 
customers  have  won  highest  honors  at  all  the- 
leading  shows  since  1883.  Finer  stock  this  fall  and 
more  o  it  than  ever  before.  If  you  want  the  best 
in  exhibition  or  breeding  stock  write  to  us.  10- 
page  catalogue  free,  giving  highest  prize  record: 
ever  won  bv  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 

Box  501,  FABICS,  X.  V. 

Flym  ouLtita.  Hocks, 

Barred  and  White. 
Silver  and  White. 

America's  Leading  Prize  Winners 

Have  now  the  highest  honors  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Buffalo,  lly  customers  win  in  every  State 
in  the  union.  If  yon  are  looking  for  THE  BEST, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Cockerels,  Trios  and 
Breeding  Pens  and  Sure  Winners  for  the  ex- 
hibitions at  reasonable  prices.  Special  rates  by  the 
100.  I  can  please  you  in  quality  and  prices  as  I  have 
thousands  to  select  from.  Catalogue  of  America's 
Greatest  Poultry  Farm  Free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 


LANCASTER,  MASS. 


Lock  Box  4. 


To  Introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  Town,  fur 
Qished  reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  tx 
.how  it.  Borden  ilusieBoxCo.,  1  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


■    -A.  <3-k,:e.a-t  sacbifioe  of  stock:  m 

Owing  to  poor  health,  I  am  obliged  to  seek  a  change  of  climate,  I  shall  therefore  be  unable  to  winter  my  young  stock  of  birds,  I  will  sell 
my  young  stock  of  Brown  Leghorns  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  at  two  dollars  per  head,  all  of  which  will  be  worth  from  five  to  ten. 
dollars  each  later.  I  will  also  close  out  my  entire  stock  of  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  cuts,  goodwill,  etc.  Now  is; 
the  time  to  secure  a  good  start.  I  stand  at  the  head  in  the  show  room  on  all  these  varieties,  and  nothiug  but  poor  health  whould  induce- 
me  to  sell. 

lE-A-IRJC-.  BARNEY,  SCHENECTADY,  IsT.  "Y. 


1889 
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Ill 


gpj^|£|^  25  yrs.    Pen  av.  score  95)£.  J  Bennett, 


Suninan,  Kipley  Co.,  lnd.  Cir.  free. 


A Bagwell,  Sharp,  Ky.,  choice  fruit  plants. 
.  Lang.,  Brahmas,  IVK's,  Leghs.,  Duck,  Geese. 


UIUITC  MINORCAS.  IMPORTED  STOCK 
W  (1 1  I  t  JESSE  ROBERTS,  Erie,  Pa. 


T.  BUIili,  Westvllle,  Obio,  breeds  the  bes 
P.Cochins,  "Wyaudottes,  Kouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
.dottes.  Eggs  &  Chicks.  J.  P.  Smith,  Clifford,  Mich 


C.  B.  LEGHORNS.— Eggs  for  sale  at  ?1  per  set- 
.ting.  W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammouton,  N.  J. 


A 


LL  the  ponltrymen  are  buying  those 
Haiumonton  Farms.    Send  lor  circular. 


Wanted  .-A  situation  as  overseer  of  poultry  farm 
Understands  the  business  thoroughly.  Refer- 
ences given.   Address,  Box%,  Englishtown,  N .  J. 


T7MVE  Acre  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
Jj  {30  per  acre.  Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here. 
Circulars  free.     R.J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


c 


[heap  poultry  farms  in  Hammonton,  N. 
'  J.   R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
CIRCULAR  FREE. 

INCUBATORS.— For  100  eggs  ?1Q.    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah- 
mas.  Miss  H.  M.  AVLLLIAMS,  Hammonton,  N.  J 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.Brahmas,  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz.  and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS,  ^BARBED  PLY. 
ROCKS  and  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 


ood  breeding  cltls.  §3  each.  Fly.  Rock 
and  Light  Brahma.   7  years  a  breeder. 
E.  A.  JOHNSON,  VERMILLION,  OHIO. 


Cp  Certain  Cure  P  C  Sure  Shot  p  C  Chick  Feed 
.l#.For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  For  Chicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


LIGHT  RRAHMAS,  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
Worland's  entire  stock).  Jly  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OLENTANGY  BROODER.  Only  85.  Pat- 
ented.  1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 

IDE  ROSSITER,  Box  232,  Girard,  Erie 
Co., Pa. .Games,  B.B.Reds, R.l'vle,  S.  Duckwings, 
Claibs,  Belfasts,  Imp. Eng. Pits  and  IrishB.  Reds.  Eggs 
§2.50  to  $3  ^  13.  Dead  game. Fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp. 

E.  R.  GIRBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  -Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
r  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

OUR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bradford,  McKean  county,  Pa 


Y 


AYEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
Wor!d's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PENNA. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators,  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Egg  Turners,  Thermometers  ,75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c.  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.   Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls, Kan. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  originated 
and  bred  by  I.  C.  B.  Sands,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  S2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCUBA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story.  Incubator  Thermome- 
ters, Egg  Testers,  Diamond  Burners,  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators, Brooders,  etc.  Illustrated°circulars.  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  L  Box  649,  Bristol,  Conn. 


wtoite L.ANGSHANS.  IfllNGRCflS^ 


ANCONAS s  G 


Col 

F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


DORKINGS.  Se2clstampfor 


Catalogue. 
-  Pottsville.  Pa. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  S?B«r 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Scnwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


NIAGARA  RIVE^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light'  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  52.50  per  13.  Send  for  large,  free  ills,  catalogue, 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

,  Simple,  Perfect  aid  Belr-Regolating.  Hun. 
drede  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
ScforliluaCftta.  6U0.  II.S1.UIL,  Qolaej.ill, 


rnp  Qfll  r  athalf  price,  if  taken  within  90  days, 
run  OHLL  Having  made  a  change  in  business  I 
am  compelled  to  move  and  must  sell  my  entire  lot  of 
fine  poultry,  consisting  of  all  my  prize  winners  of  '83 
and '89,  with  many  others  that  are  fine  breeders. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular. 
H.  A.  RRADSHAW,  ELIZA VILLE,  IND. 


WEBSTER 
CLOVER 
CUTTER, 
$3.00. 


Has  advantages  over  all  others.  Is  a  self-feed,  self- 
sharpener.rapid  and  easy  cut, finished  in  cherry,  weighs 
5  lbs.;  making  expressage  light.  Testimonials  from 
prominent  breeders  and  nidges  on  application.  My 
stock  of  S.C.W.Legh's,  Rouen*  Brazilian  ducks  can- 
not be  excelled.  P.  A.1Vebster,Cazenovia,N.  Y. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonahlo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton, 


PRAIRIE  STATE 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

18  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  bv  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton Fanciers.  Nineteen  in- 
cubators in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton. Send  for  new  catalogue. 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Langsbans,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Coehins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.Gnineas,  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

N.  V.  Champion  Exhibition  Gaines— Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds.  Red  Piles  and  Malays; 
Andahisians,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantams, It.  SilverPolish:  Eggs,  £3. Imported 
Dark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I wonlSlstand  special vremhims  at  A.  Y.,  Feb.  1886. 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roof  s.Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Poultry  Houses 
&l  50  per  100  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture. 


THIS  BOOK  Is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each . 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


D.T  KOLLiKER,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


BREEDER  OF 


The  Finest  Domestic  and  Imported  Fowls, 

ALSO 

Imported  English  Mastiff  and  Fox 
Terrier  Dogs  and  Ferrets. 

Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Stock  shipped 
C.  O.  D. 


19  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tens 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rosa  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  C(J., 
P.  O.  Box  289,        31  and  33  Y.-sey  St. ,  New  York. 
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roken  Flint  for  poultry.    $1  per  bus. ;  $2  per  bbl. 
John  I.  Mercer,  Leamau  Place,  Pa. 

ight  Brahmas.— Grand  birds,  prices  low. 
JSeud  for  circular.  A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry,  Pa. 


F.  A.  CRONACHER.  I  ronton,  Ohio. 
Thoroughbred  Black-Breasted  RedGames. 


ARARHuIN  Large  lot  of  early  S  C.W.  Leg- 
DHnUHIIl.  horn  cockerels.  1-2.50 each,  worth 85. 
BEST  CLOVfcR  CCTTER  ON  EARTH,  83.00 
 P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


The  Queen  of  Incubators  — 200  eggs,  £25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Send  2  cent 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

TURKEY, DUCK&GOOSE  FARM 

500  birds  ready  for  sale.   Mammoth  Bronze 

 .Turkeys,  Pekin  and  Kouen  Ducks,  Toulouse- 

&  Embden  Geese,  White  Head  Brants,  L.Brah, Langs. 
W'yans, P. Rks.  Cir.  free.  D.A.Stoner,Morocco,Ind. 


CIMC  PUIPIfCUC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
rlllC  IrnllinLllO  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES,  LANtJSHANS,  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS, PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK  BUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville,. 
Illinois.  Orders  Tor  Eggs  now  Booked. 


HUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS, great 

Rock  Island  Show,  Nov.  SO,  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,. 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored 90  to 98 'i.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  for  best  re- 
sults. 2o  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGER,  DeKalb,  III. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  fJ^ftf 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,Prop'r.,Delavan,Wis. 


AT 

reasonable 
PRICES. 


FINE  EARLY  CHICKS 

LT.  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCKt 
WHITE  &  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Low  Express  Guaranteed, 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
JOE  GRAVES,  Agt.  American  Express. 

Rlack  River,  N.  Y. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
bv  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and. 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  per' 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  groat  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  oth°r  slyvws  wherever  it  has  been, 
exhibited.  Jas.  Raciiui,  Sonth  Easton,  Mass. 


2,100  DOZEN 


2,100  Dozen  pairs  Ladles  ' 
fine  Fall  and  Winter  Hosiery 
given  absolutely  i'reetointro-J 
duce  tli'-*  Household  Compan 
Ion.  They  are  heavy,  worm,l 
well  made,  fashionable  , 
goods,  in  so'.id  colors,  stripe?, 
checks,  all  the  popular  shades 
of  cardinal,  navy  blue,  seal 
brown,  black,  elate  tan,  in 
fact  style  and  colors  to  suit  all 
tastes.  Don't  pay  85  to  75  cts. 
for  a  pair  of  Fall  and  Winter  hose  ] 
whenyou  can  get  a  dozen  for  noth- 
ing. The  old  reliable  House- 
hold Companion,  of  New  York, 
is  a  complete  family  paper,  richly 
Illustrated,  containing  seri&l  an 
short  stories,  romances,  sketches.wi 
humor,  fashion,  household  hints,  st 
ries  for  children,  <fcc.,  &  ranksamor 
theflrst  Metropolitan  Journals.  Po 
Itlvely  the  entire  lot  (2,100  doz.) 
given  away  during  the  next  60  days 
also  send  the  Household  Companion 
6  months  free  to  2,100  persons  who  will 
answer  this  advertisement  and  send  us 
t  he  address  of  20  newspaper  readers  from 
different  families.  For  15  cts.,  in  silver 
or  stamps,  to  help  pay  postage,  ; 
ing,  <fcc,  wo  send  every  subitci  ibe: 
line  hosiery  described  above.  To  th 
club  raiser,  or  for  the  list  of  20sul 
scribers,  we  send  1  dozen  pairs  c 
these  beautiful  and  useful  articles,  Ve  are  determined 
to  lead  the  race  in  premiums,  hence  this  liberal  induce- 
ment. It  isacolossal  oiTerand  will  not  appear  ncrain.  If 
you  want  a  dozen  fashionable,  fine  hosiery  send  15cts. 
and  names  of  20  newspaper  readers,  and  you  will  receive ■ 
the  paper  and  hosiery  premiums  according  to  above* 
offer  by  return  mail.'  State  size  nnd  color  warted.- 
\idress  Household  Companion,  257  Broadway,  YL 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

L.  K..  EUensburgh,  Wash.  Ter.— I  have  lost 
verv  heavily  this  slimmer,  with  a  disease  among 
my  chickens,  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
aiiy  information.  I  will  describe  it  as  near  as  I 
can.  The  chicks  hatch  all  right  and  are  very 

pert  and  lively  until  five  to  eight  days,  and  then 
they  begin  to  droop  and  die.    I  have  dissected 

-dozens  of  them,  and  can  lind  nothing  unnat- 

tural. 

Trouble  is  probably  due  to  the  large  lice  on 
heads,  necks,  and  under  the  wings. 

W.  W.  B..  White  Plains.  N.  Y.— Please  inform 
me  which  are  the  most  profitable  and  cheapest 
breeds  of  pigeons  for  market  use  and  also  how 
to  fatten  same. 

The  common  kinds  are  used  for  market.  Only 
squabs  are  sold.  Fatten  them  by  feeding  liber- 
-ally,  making  cracked  corn  a  large  portion  of  the 
food.  The  squabs  are  fed  by  the  old  birds. 

AV.  W.  B.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. — Please  inform 
-me  how  to  cure  a  boil  on  top  of  the  foot  of  a  hen 
Tt  extends  under  her  foot  also.  She  can  scarcely 
walk. 

It  may  be  bumble  foot,  due  to  high  roost.  If 
soft  lance  it  and  wash  once  a  a  day  with  a  solu- 
tion of  twenty  drops  carbolic  acid  in  a  gill  of 
warm  water.  Keep  it  bound  up  with  a  soft  rag 
saturated  with  warm  mutton  suet. 

A.  N.  R.,  Bran'chville,  X.  J.— I.  I  have  your 
book  on  Incubators  (also  subscribe  for  rhe 
Poultry  Keeper).  Have  made  a  one  hundred 
egg  machine,  according  to  the  boek,  but  want  a 
larger  one.  Does  one  of  five  hundred  capacity 
require  thicker  lining  of  sawdust  than  the  one 
hundred  egg.  which  is  six  inches?  2.  I  am  plan- 
ning for  a  brooding  house.  Is  a  cement  floor  as 
good  for  (lacks  as  one  of  boards?  And  would 

-either  cement  or  boards  be  better  shan  earth? 
1.  The  packing  of  sawdust  is  the  same  for  all 

.-sizes.  2.  Cement  is  too  cold;  boards  are  better 

W.  C.  D.,  Davis.  Pa— 1.  What  is  the  average 
-weight  of  full-grown  Pekin  Ducks?  2.  Are  they 
•ever  any  other  color  than  white? 

1.  Drake  eight  pounds;  female  seven  pounds. 
2.  Should  be  only  white  or  creamy  white. 

F.  W.  B..Ridgefield.  Conn— 1.  Is  good  timothy 
hav  equal  to  rowen  in  winter?  You  never  speak 
of  Aa?/.' but  of  clover.  2.  Last  winter  my  hens 
would  dust  in  a  box  of  coal  ashes,  and  lice 
bothered  in».  3.  I  have  had  chicks,  a  few  weeks 
old,  taken  sick  and  die  at  once. 

1.  Not  quite  equal  to  clover,  but  any  kind  of 
good  hay,  chopped  fine,  will  answer.  2.  Perhaps 

-the  box  was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose.  3. 

-Cause  was  the  large  lice.  You  should  give  your 
name  when  writing  us. 

F.  J.  F..  New  York  City.  X.  Y. — I  have  a  num- 
ber of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Black  Minorca  hens, 
which  sir  on  the  nest  an  hour  or  more,  get  off, 
raise  a  big  cackle,  but  no  egg.  Otherwise  they 
-eat.  rial  around,  and  appear  well. 

Fowls  are  overfal. 


J.  T  S..  Hutchinson.  Kan  —1.  What  material 
can  I  use  in  place  of  sawdust  in  an  incubator.  2. 
Is  there  any  substitute  for  clover  as  winter 

-food? 

1.  Bran,  or  chaff  of  any  kind  of  grain,  will 
-answer.  2.  Alfalfa,  blue  grass,  herds  grass,  or 
any  nutritious  hay  will  answer. 

E.  B.,  Sugar  Pine.  Cal.-rl.  I  want  fowls  which 
will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  possible,  consistent 
with  good  size  of  egg.  Would  not  a  cross  of 
Black  Spanish  fill  these  requirements,  and 
which  way  should  they  be  crossed?  2.  How  high 
fence  is  required  to  confine  Black  Spanish? 

1.  An  excellent  cross  would  be  a  Black  Span- 
ish male  and  Langshan  hen.  2.  Not  less  than 
six  feet. 

C.  H.  P.,  South  Rehoboth.  Mass.— 1.  Which  is 
best  for  chickens  after  they  are  a  month  old. 
cracked  corn  or  dough?  2.  How  large  a  run  for 
forty  hens,  and  how  large  a  house? 

1.  Cracked  corn.  2.  House  not  less  than  10x20: 
yard  20x100  feet. 

T.D.  J..  Fitch  nure.  Mass.-l.  I  wish  to  breed 
some  good  laying  stock  another  year.  Shall  I 
buy  and  mate  cock  and  pullets  of  this  year's 
chickens,  or  this  year's  cock  and  last  year's  pul- 
lets? 2.  In  dressing  a  couple  of  laying  hens  re- 
cently, I  found  in  each  a  sac  of  thin,  watery 
liquid  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  Was  that  a 
normal  condition  or  were  they  diseased?  3. 
Where  can  I  get  a  machine  that  will  grind  up 
ifresh  bones  for  my  hens? 


1.  We  think  last  year's  females  with  a  male  of 
this  year  'better.  2.  It  indicates  disease,  proba- 
bly due  to  heavy  feeding,  indigestion,  and  lack 
of  exercise.  3.  Address  Frank  Wilson  &  Bro., 
Easton,  Pa. 

M.  D.  T..  Edmore,  Mich.— 1.  How  many  chicks 
will  a  house  thirteen  by  twenty-eight  feet  win- 
ter? It  faces  south  and  has  a  glass  front.  2. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  winter  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  Partridge  Cochins  in  the  same  house? 
3.  Where  can  I  get  a  good  work  on  Cochins,  or  a 
paper  devoted  to  that  splendid  variety?  4.  Can 
I  get  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence,  and 
if  so,  where?  5.  How  many  liens  will  a  house 
eleven  by  fifteen  feet  winter? 

1.  In  brooders  we  keep  500  in  a  house  of  that 
size.  2.  They  do  better  separated.  3.  There  is 
none  that  we  know  of.  4.  Yes;  from  us:  price, 
$1.00.  5.  Allow  live  square  feet  to  each  hen  in 
winter,  and  ten  square  feet  in  summer. 

M.  V.  C,  Factoryville.  Fa.—  1.  What  tempera- 
ture is  advisable  for  chicks  tv\o  weeks  old  and  up- 
wards, hatched  in  incubator  during  winter 
months,  and  no  opportunity  to  get  to  the  ground. 

2.  Is  there  any  cUSerence  in  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture or  air  required  during  incubating  of  eggs 
from  different  varieties  or  breeds  of  liens?  .3. 
Should  the  Farm  and  Fireside  brooder,  given 
in  August  number  of  Poultry  Keeper,  have 
any  way  of  retaining  the  heat  other  than  is 
shown? 

1.  In  the  brooder  about  ninetj  degrees.  In  the 
room  about  sixty-five  degrees.  2.  We  usually 
give  the  same  moisture  to  eggs  of  all  the  breeds. 
There  is  a  slight  difference,  but  it  cannot  well 
be  estimated  or  regulated.  3.  No;  it  will  hold 
more  than  enough  heat. 

F.  B.  E.,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y.— I  would  like  you 
to  tell  me  in  your  paper  at  what  age  a  pullet 
should  begin  to  lay  ? 

Small  breeds  about  five  months,  large  breeds 
eight  months. 

Miss  Y.  G.,  Columbia,  Mo  —I  wish  to  stock  a 
poultry  yard  in  the  country,  for  broilers  and 
eggs?  Which  breed  is  preferable,  Light  Brahma 
hens  mated  with  Light  Brahma  cock,  or  crossed 
with  Leghorn  cock  (white  or  brown)?  How 
many  hens  to  a  cock  ?    Range  is  unlimited. 

We  think  AVhite  Leghorn  male  with  15  hens 
excellent,  and  perhaps  as  good  as  can  be  made. 

J.  B.  F.,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia.— 1.  What  is  the 
best  feed  togive  youngchicks.  say  until  they  are 
four  or  six  weeks  old?  2.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  over-feeding  chicks  of  that  age,  or  is  it  proper 
to  keep  a  dish  of  cracked  wheat  or  corn  before 
them  all  the  time?  3.  Is  sweet  milk,  buttermilk 
or  curds  good  for  chicks  ?  4  In  fattening  chick- 
ens for  market  what  kind  of  feeding  givos  the 
best  results  ? 

1.  Mixed  food,  say  wheat  and  cracked  corn, 
(as  soon  as  they  can  eat  it,)  with  mashed  potatoes. 
Also  a  little  meat  three  times  a  week.  2.  We  do 
not  think  you  can  feed  growing  chicks  too  much. 

3.  If  fresh,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
until  a  change  occurs.  4.  Plenty  of  cracked 
com  and  mashed  potatoes. 

R.  A.  T.,  .Jewett  City,  Ct.— 1.  How  much  soft 
feed  for  morning  meal,  and  grain  during  the 
day,  should  be  given  to  15  fowls,  besides  table 
scraps  and  green  food,  to  keep  them  in  good  lay- 
ing condition  ?  2.  How  much,  and  what  kind  of, 
food  is  best  for  chickens  about  three  months  old? 
3.  How  many  nests  should  be  provided  for  fifteen 
hens  ? 

1.  You  should  refer  to  January,  1889,  issue. 
Give  no  food  except  at  night,  during  summer.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  how  much  soft  food  to  give, 
in  connection  with  table  scraps  and  green  food, 
as  you  must  state  the  quantity  of  scraps  and 
green  food.  We  would  advise  no  soft  food  under 
such  conditions  2.  Feed  them  all  they  will  eat 
of  anything.  The  quantity  depends  oji  their  ap- 
petites. Feed  three  times  a  day.  3.  We  think 
four  nests  sufficient. 


food  is  converted  into  heat  :»nd  motion,  while 
the  carbon  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  more  indo- 
lent breeds  is  stored  in  the  body  as  fat.  Hence, 
to  feed  the  Leghorns  properly  they  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work.  They  will  bear 
confinement,  but  not  when  the  food  is  kept  be- 
fore them.  Just  as  soon  as  they  have  no  work 
they  begin  to  learn  vices,  and  especially  feather 
pulling.  The  food  should  be  the  same  as  for  all 
laying  hens,  but  should  be  given  in  a  manner 
to  compel  them  to  scratch.  If  a  Leghorn  be- 
gins to  incubate,  an  examination  will  show  her 
to  be  fat,  which  indicates  either  too  much  grain 
or  lack  of  exercise.  In  summer  they  need  only 
a  feed  of  meat  at  night,  as  they  are  energetic 
foragers,  and  invariably  ccme  up  with  full  crops. 
In  winter  they  should  have  a  pound  of  meat  for 
twenty  hens,  three  times  a  week,  and  a  good 
feed  of  clover,  chopped  fine  and  scalded,  in  the 
morning,  the  meat  to  be  given  at  night.  A 
pound  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  ground  corn, 
oats  and  bran,  for  twenty  hens,  may  be  added 
to  the  clover. 


Feeding  ot  Leghorns. 

Some  breeds  should  be  fed  differently  from 
others,  which  induced  Mr.  E.  G.  Garnsey,  of 
Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  to  write  us  the  following, 
which  serves  as  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  few 
hints  on  feeding  Leghorns.   He  says: 

"I  wish  sometime  you  would  have  in  Poultry 
Keeper  columns  an  article  on  the  feeding  of 
Leghorn  fowls,  especially  for  ecrgs  in  the  winter 
months,  as  well  as  in  summer." 
9  The  main  point  to  observe  is  that  the  Leghorn 
s  an  active  breed,  and  much  of  its  carbonaceous 


She  Never  Layed  an  Egg. 

Hens  are  like  individuals— they  differ.  Some 
hens  will  be  entirely  unlike  others  in  the 
flock,  and  below  is  a  case  of  the  kind,  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Miller,  Denver,  Colorado,  who 
writes: 

'•Please  state  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  to 
do,  for  a  hen  that  is  a  year  old  and  never  layed 
an  egg.  She  don't  seem  to  have  any  particular 
disease.  She  mopes,  and  simply  eats  enough  to 
keep  her  alive.  Sometimes  her  comb  is  red. 
then  very  pale.  At  night  there  is  a  watery  dis- 
charge from  her  nostrils.  She  gets  up  very  late 
in  the  morning,  and  drags  herself  around  the 
yard  as  if  half  asleep." 

A  hen  that  is  overfat,  or  afflicted  with  lice, 
may  never  produce  an  egg,  but  in  the  above 
case  the  lien  is  diseased,  either  having  a  cold,  or 
slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  some  form 
of  roup.  Such  a  hen  will  never  be  profitable, 
and  is  not  worth  the  time  and  labor  necessary 
to  cure  her,  if  she  can  be  cured  at  all,  which  is 
doubtful,  as  the  disease  has  "hung  on"  so  long 
as  to  be  constitutional. 


The  Best  Breed. 

A  subscriber  at  St.  Louis,  Mich. .writes  us  that 
he  has  had  some  experience  with  fowls,  but  he 
cannot  tell  which  is  the  best  breed  forfa  poor 
man,  and  asks  us  to  inform  him.  We  are  suf- 
fering from  that  complaint  as  well  as  our  cor- 
respondent. For  nearly  forty  years  we  have 
been  working  to  discover  the  best  breed,  and  yet 
we  have  not  reached  the  end.  Somehow  it  hap- 
pens that  when  wefindjthe  best  breed  it  is  not  the 
one — some  other  breed.  As  soon  as  the  best 
breed  is  found  there  will  then  be  but  one  breed. 
All  breeds  are  best  in  certain  respects,  but  no 
breed  has  a  combination  of  all  the  qualities. 
Each  has  one  talent — a  dominant  characteristic, 
and  may  be  best  in  that  respect.  It  may  be  a 
miserable  failure  in  other  characteristics. 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  best  breed. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the  paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  fcs  sufficiently  inters  ate  din  poultn  to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents.— For  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35cts., 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Table-,  price  40  cents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  subjects. 

Renew.— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
hope  you  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  "you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
you  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmer's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

What  60  Cents  Will  Do—  Remember  that  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Foul- 
•trt  Keeper  one  year  and  their  choice  of  these 
books,  "Poultry  for  Profit."  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
'Incubators  and  Brooders,"  by  P.  H.Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks."  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's,  "Architecture  Simplified."  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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Mr.  Ecker's  Brown  Leghorns. 

We  doubt  if  any  breeder  lias  won  more  prizes 
on  rose-comb  ;Brown  Leghorns  than  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Ecker,  Lowell.  Mich.,  who  kindly  forwards 
us  the  cut  for  illustration  in  this  issue,  and  as  lie 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  rose-combs  he  has  a 
:great  advantage  over  many  breeders.    Mr.  E. 


Duck  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Florida  is. getting  ready  to  send'duek  eggs  to 
the  North  for  hatching,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Amsdan,  Ormond. 
Fla.  He  says: 

You  say  duck  eggs  are  worth  twice  the  price 
of  hen's  eggs  in  the  spring.  You  mean  for  hatch- 


jNo.  8. 

in  the  market,  bring  double  the  price  of  hen 
eggs.  With  cheap  freights  and  a  warm  climate, 
Florida  should  easily  secure  the  trade  of  sup- 
plying the  hatcheries  in  the  North  in  winter. 


Trying  the  Brooder. 

Mr.  John  Young,  Elberon,  N.  J.,  who  has 


ROSE  OOIMIO  3t3JrtO"\7«TKr  IJEC3r3E3COm>a'S. 
Tlie  lireed  Largely  Brert  by  Mr.  Frank  Ecker,  Lowell,  Michigan. 


believes  in  a  non-freezing  comb,  and  that  is  why 
he  sticks  to  the  rose-combs.  As  they  are  fully 
equal  to  the  single-combs  for  eggs,  and  exactly 
like  them  in  plumage,  they  should  do  well  in  a 
cold  climate.  Mr.  Ecker  breeds  them  in  Michi- 
gan, and  if  they  do  well  there  they  should  do 
well  every wheie  else.  At  some  fairs  Mr.  Ecker 
.took  every  prize  offered,  making  clean  sweeps. 


Poultry  in  Southern  California  is  the  only  ex- 
clusive poultry  journal  published  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  $1  a  year.  Sample  copies  ten  cents.  Ad- 
dress. W.  B.  Xi^bet-  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ins,  I  presume.  Why  cannot  we  in  Florida  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  eggs  in  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January,  when  ducks  do  not  lay  in  your 
cold  climate.  So  says  a  Mr.  Barker,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  wants  to  engage  eggs  for  De- 
cember. I  have  over  fifty  ducks,  that  will  lay 
next  month,  and  as  they  average  nearly  an  egg 
per  day,  and  they  can  be  shipped  to  New  \  ork 
by  the'  steamers  that  depart  twice  a  week, 
they  would  be  in  no  danger  from  freezing  on 
the  way,  and  the  rate  is  only  sixty-five  cents  per 
hundred. 

As  ducks  do  not  usually  begin  to  lay  in  this 
section,  until  January,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  supply  of  duck  eggs  for  early  ducklings  can- 
not be  supplied  by  Florida.  In  May,  duck  eggs, 


made  a  Farm  and  Fireside  brooder,  writes:— 
"I  am  trying  the  brooder  according  to  plan 
given  in  your  August  number,  and  find  it  very 
good,  except  that  I  think  there  would  be  diffi- 
culty in  getting  sufficient  heat  in  col*  weather 
with  the  size  burner  (No.  2)  given.  I  tried  a 
large  double  burner  yesterday,  and  found  no 
difficulty  about  getting  heat,  but  the  fumes 
from  it  were  overpowering.  Is  that  because  the 
one  inch  pipe  to  carry  them  off  is  too  small  for 
the  larger  flame."  We  think  the  pipe  should  be 
large  enough  to  give  a  sufficient  draught.  All 
elbows  should  cure,  and  not  turn  abruptly  at 
right  angles,  as  shown  in  cut. 
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HARPER'S  BROODER. 

We  present  below,  plans  and  specifications  for 
Harper's  Brooder,  heretofore  manufactured  and 
sold  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Harper,  of  Mt.Carmel,  Illinois, 
under  the  name  of  the  Oak-  Dale  Brooder.  This 
machine  has  been  very  successfully  used  by 
many  of  the  most  prominent  standard  and 
market  poultrymen  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  them  all.  Mr.  Harper 
is  the  inventor  of  the  Brooder,  and  by  him  it  has 
been  manufactured  and  sold  quite  extensively 
during  the  past  three  years,  but  on  account  of 
increasing  amount  of  other  business  requiring 
his  time,  he  has  decided  to  give  his  invention  to 
the  public,  and  in  doing  so  he  assures  all  inter- 
ested in  artificial  rearing,  that  no  better  machine 
lias  ever  been  presented  to  the  fraternity.  The 
lollowing  we  copy  from  his  circular : 


from  thence  to  a  similar 
warm  air  chamber  in  the 
top  of  brooder  by  means 
of  pipes  running  through 
the  brooder  room.  The 
heat  being  thus  distribut- 
ed over  the  machine,  no 
part  ever  becomes  hot, 
only  comfortably  warm, 
doing  away  with  all 
danger  of  leg  weakness, 
and  saving  one-half  the 
fuel. 

In  ventilation  the 
Harper  acknowledges  no 
equal.  The  best  known 
principles  used  in  the  FIG.  3.— 24x24  inches.  3  inches  deep  at  eaves,  6  inches'  deep  at  comb,  outside 
ventilation  of  halls,  public  measure;  A  is  l1-,  inch  hole  through  top  and  bottom  boards,  B  is  a  one 
buildings,  etc.,  are  used       inch  hole  through  top  boards  only. 

in  its  construction.  Fresh  air  enters  from  below  ed  'three-fourth  or  seven-eighth  inch  lumber- 
and  is  nicely  warmed  before  reaching  brooder 


room.  A  large  tube  passes  from  within  one 
inch  of  the  floor  to  six  inches  above  the  top  of 
brooder,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  carry  off  the 
impure  air.    There  are  several  openings  near 


Construct  a  flat  box  similar  to  Figs.  1  and  2, 
24x24  inches.  5  inches  deep,  outside  measure. 
On  the  top  side  of  this  box  (Fig.  1),  which  is  to- 
be  the  floor  of  the  brooder,  bore  holes,  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches 


The  inventor  of  the  Harper  Brooder  spent 
several  years  in  experimenting  with  brooders 
of  various  kinds,  arriving  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1st.— That  top  heating  brooders  cause  the 
chicks  to  clamor  for  the  uppermost  place,  and 
by  climbing  upon  each  other, 
the  weaker  ones  are  crushed 
or  smothered. 

2d— That  bottom  heat  alone 
is  dangerous  to  the  chicks; 
the  floor  of  the  brooder  becom- 
ing so  hot  as  to  cause  leg 
weakness. 

3d.  —  That  nearly  all  ma- 
chines that  admit  a"  sufficient 
amount  of  fresh  air  are  so  con- 
structed that  draughts  of  air 
pass  through  the  brooder, 
causing  roup  and  kindred 
diseases,  and  when  the 
draughts  are  prevented  there 
is  not  enough  fresh,  pure  air. 

4th.— The  moisture  in  most 
brooders  is  insufficient,  caus- 
ing the  heat  to  be  too  dry,  on  FIG.  l 
account  of  which  the  chicks 
drink  too  much  water. 


THE  HARPER  BROODER  COMPLETE. 

the  top  of  brooder  room  that  may  be  opened  or 
closed  as  desired.  The  machine  is  thus  per- 
fectly ventilated,  yet  closed  so  as  to  prevent  even 
a  mouse  from  entering. 

For  supplying  moisture  this  machine  has  a 
splendid  device.   Around  the  pipes  conveying 


a. 


.  .4x24  Inches,  and  5  inches  deep,  outside  measure:  1,  2,  3,  4  are  1M 
inch  holes  through  top  board  only;  A  is  a  2^2  inch  hole  through  bottom 
board  only. 

In  the  construction  of  Harper's  Brooder  all  I  the  heat  from  the  lower  to 
these  difficulties  are  avoided.  It  has  both  top  I  the  upper  air  chambers, 

near  the  top 
ire  con- 
structed 
s  m  a  1 1  tin 
cups.  Water 
placed  in 
these  cups 
is  evaporat- 
ed by  the 
lie  at  pass- 
ing through 
the  tubes. 
T  h  e  more 
artificial 
heat  there 
is  used  the 
warmer  the 

tubes,  and  consequently  the 
greater  the  evaporation,  the 
machine  thus  being,  in  this,  to 


from  each  corner.  Bore  only  through  one 
board.  Next  turn  the  box  over,  and  saw  out  a 
hole  in  the  center,  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  (Fig.  2).  Figures  1  and  2  are  the  same 
box.  Measuring  from  the  one  and  one-fourth 
inch  hole,  toward  the  center.  3  inches,  bore 
four  one-half  inch  holes,  through  top  and  bottom 
of  box.  See  Figs.  1  and  2 — a.  a.  a.  a. 

Now  construct  the  top  heater,  (Figs.  3  and  4) 
24x24  inches,  three  inches  deep  at  eaves,  and 
six  inches  deep  at  comb.  Bore  a  one  and  one- 
fourth  inch  hole  through  comb  in  center,  and 
through  board  on  under  side  of  top  heater  (see 
A,  Figs,  2  and  3).  Also  bore  a  one  inch  hole 
through  coiv.b  only  (see  B.  Fig.  3).  Next  turn 
heater  over,  and  bore  one  and  one-fourth  inch, 
holes  in  the  corners,  three  inches  from  corners, 
as  in  Figure  1.  These  two  boxes  constitute  the 
heaters,  and  should  be  put  together  very  care- 
fully, so  that  no  heat  will  escape.  It  is  best  to 
put  together  with  screws,  though  nails  will  do. 

Next  cut  two  ends  (Figs.  5  and  6)  24  inches- 
long  ana  fifteen  inches  high  at  ends,  and  eigh- 
teen inches  in  the  middle'ln  one  of  them  cut  an 
oval  opening,  five  inches  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  long.  The  bottom  of  opening  must  be 
six  and  one-half  inches  from  bottom  of  board. 


® 


FIG. 


FIG.  2.— a,  a.  a,  a  are  M  inch  holes  to  go  through  both  top  and  bottom 
of  the  bottom  heater. 


and  bottom  heat,  the  greater  part  being  below. 
The  lamp  is  under  the  machine,  the  heat 
passing    into    a  heater  under    the  floor, 


a  great  degree,  self-regulating. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTING. 

The  brooder  should  be  made  from  well-season- 


4,  are  134  inch  holes  through  one  board  only. 

(see  I.  Fig.  5).  In  this  opening  fit  glass.  In  the 
other  end  cut  a  hole  five  inches  square  (H)  for 
chicks  to  pass  in  and  out.  This  opening  must 
be  just  low  enough  so  as  to  have  the  lower  part 
on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  brooder.  Cut  also  a 
board  (Fig.  7)  twentv-six  inches  long  and  fifteen 
inches  wide.  Now  liave  your  tinner  make  four 
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tubes,  one  and  one-fourth  Inches  in  diameter 
and  ten  inches  long,  with  a  cup  constructed 
around  the  tube  (see  Fig.  7%).  The  cup  is  one 
and  one-hall  inch  deep  and  three  and  three- 
fourth  inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom  of  cup 


FIG.  5.— E,  E,  E,  E,  are  2  inch  holes;  I  is  glass. 

soldered  firmly  to  the  tube,  five  inches  from 
lower  end.  Also  have  made  one  tube  eighteen 
inches  long,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
diameter,  with  cap  over  top.  and  holes  cut  near 
top  (see  A,  Fig.  8) ;  also  one  tube  one  inch  in 
diameter,  with  cap  and  openings,  six  inches 
long,  and  four  one-half  inch  tubes  ten  inches 


FIG.  6.— F,  F,  F,  F,  are  tin  caps  to  slide  or  turn 
over  the  openings;  H  is  opening  for  chicks  to  pass 
in  and  out. 

long,  without  caps,  to  fit  into  holes  in  bottom 
heater.  You  will  also  need  a  short  tube,  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  three 
inches  long,  to  insert  in  hole  under  brooder  (see 
A.  in  Fig.  2)  for  lamp  flue  to  fit  in. 

Now,  with  Fig.  8  before  you,  inserttubes  (Fig. 
7)4)  into  the  holes  cut  in  upper  side  of  bottom 


FIG.  7.— E,  E,  are  two  inch  holes;  F,  F,  are  three 
inch  tin  caps  to  turn  over  the  holes. 

heater  (Fig.  1—1,  2,  3,  4,)  and  also  into  the  holes 
in  corners  of  lower  side  of  top  heater  (Fig.  4—1, 
t,  3,  4,)  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  other  tubes 
may  be  left  out  until  machine  is 
finished.  Next,  take  end  pieces 
(Figs.  5  and  6)  and  screw  them 
firmly  to  each  end  of  brooder, 
and  board  (Fig.  7)  at  back. 
This  will  leave  space  between 
heaters,  eight  inches  high  and 
twenty-four  inches  square.  In 
the  opening  left  on  the  front 
side  fit  in  a  door,  which  should 
have  an  opening  similar  to  that 
in  Fig.  5,  and  fitted  with  glass. 
Fasten  the  door  at  the  bottom 
with  hinges.  Legs  for  the 
brooder  may  be  turned  and 
fitted  to  the  corners,  or  you  may 
nail  strips  on,  allowing  them  to 
stand  fifteen  inches  below  the 
machine. 
ISJ  Now,  with  extension  bit  or 
.  saw,  cut  out 
lit  w  o  one-inch 
)v-  (holes,  in  each 
end,  near  the 
top.  Also  i  n 
the  back,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  5, 
6  and  7.  In  the 
inside  of  brood- 
er tack  over 
these  holes 
wire  screening,  and  on  the  out- 
side a  tin  plate,  three  inches  in  diameter,  (as 
shown  in  F),  by  putting  a  tack  through  one  of 
the  extensions'and  turning  up  the  other  as  a 
handle  for  moving. 


*IG.  7't.-Cup 
around  the 
tube. 


Next,  make  a  run,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  9.  This  is  made  of 
lath,  and  should  be  twenty 
inches  wide,  three  and  one- 
half  or  four  feet  long,  and  a 
foot  deep.  Fasten  to  brooder 
with  hooks  and  eyes.  At 
outer  end  fasten  a  leg  to 
bottom  of  brooder  run,  with 
a  strap  hinge.  This  will  allow 
it  to  be  foided  under  the  run, 
while  it  will  let  outer  end 
down  to  the  ground  for 
chicks  to  run  in  and  out  of 
run  through  the  opening  at 
end.  Insert longtube  through 
the  one  and  one-fourth  incli 
hole  iu  the  top  of  the  machine 
allowing  it  to  pass  through 
to  within  one  inch  of  the 
brooder  floor  (A,  Fig.  8).  The 
other  short  tube  must  go  only 
about  one  inch  through  top 
of  board  (B  Fig.  8).  Next, 
insert  the  four  one-half  inch 
tubes  through  the  holes  in 
lower  heater'  (a.  a,  a,  a,  Figs. 
1  and  2>  allowing  them  to 
pass  five  inches  above  the 
floor  of  the  brooder.  In 
making  the  lower  heater,  it 
is  well  to  make  the  floor 

the  center,  by  nailing  two  pieces  one  inch  square 
and  ten  inches  long,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
floor,  and  tacking  on  a  light  board,  eight  inches 
square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  This  prevents  the 
heat  from  striking  the  floor  directly. 

A  common  lamp  chimney  will 
answer  every  purpose  but  a  tin 
flue,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  with  a 
cap  on  the  top  and  half  inch 
holes  near  the  top,  is  better.  An 
opening  cut  in  the  side,  and 
mica  placed  over  it,  is  necessary 
to  see  the  flame  (P  Fig.  10). 
Make  flue  to  fit  No.  1  burner,  as 
this  size  makes  heat  enough. 

The  principle  of  the  brooder 
may  be  learned  from  the  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Harper's  circu- 
lar, and  the  directions  for  using 
are  as  follows : 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING. 

Place  the  lamp  under  the 
machine,  allowing  the  flue  to 
extend  into  heater  about  two 
inches,  and  burn  with  only  a 
low  flame.  Take  time  enough 
to  heat  the  brooder  gradually. 
You  will  thus  get  the  machine 
comfortable  in  all  parts  and  hot 
no  place.  Keep  the  moisture 
cups  filled  with  water.  Keep 
the  heat  at  90° ;  as  the  chicks 
get  older,  less  heat  is  required. 
Everything  is  so  simple  that  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
operating  the  brooder. 

This  brooder  is  offered  not  as 
cheap  clap-trap  affair,  but  a 
machine  that  has  few  equals,  and  no  superiors, 
in  the  world.  About  $5.00  will  cover  the  cost  of 
constructing,  and  when  carefully  made,  you 
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will  have  a  brooder  that  will  last  you  a  life  time. 
In  giving  this  invention  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Harper  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
good  of  the  fraternity,  and  our  readers  owe  him 
a  vote  of  thanks.  It  is  alone  worth  several 
years'  subscription  to  the  i  oultht  Keeper. 


FIG.  9.— Snows  the  maimer  of  putting  brooder  together, 
of  brooder  double  in  |  _, 

Moulting. 

The  moulting  season  is  at  hand,  says  the  PowK 
try  Bulletin.  This  is  about  as  critical  a  period1 
as  a  hen  experiences  during  her  life.  A  young 
hen  has  less  difficulty  than  an  old  hen  in  this 
respect,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  policy  not  to- 
keep  hens  until  they  are  in  the  "aged"  class. 
We  keep  a  good  hen  until  she  is  about  three' 
years  old,  sometimes  a  particular  favorite  a  little 
longer,  but  it  Is  practical  common  sense  to  kill: 
a  hen  when  she  is  through  laying  in  the  second 
year.  As  a  rule,  old  hens  will  moult  later  in  the 
season,  and  during  the  fall  months  when  eggs 
are  in  demand  these  old  denuded  biddies  fail  to 
appreciate  the  situation  and  seldom  lay  an  egg. 
It  is  February  before  they  begin  operations. 
The  best  time  to  kill  such  liens  is  when  they 
stop  laying  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  moult. 
This  avoids  an  unnecessary  outlay  of  food  and 
insures  better  prices.  Hens  which  have  been 
well  fed  and  kept  free  from  vermin  will  be  in 
prime  condition  for  the  market.  The  moulting 
period  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  system  and  many 
tonics  are  prescribed  to  help  the  fowls  through. 
Some  of  these  preparations  may  be  valuable,  but 
others  are  absolutely  useless,  if  not  injurious. 
We  never  use  any  tonic,  but  prefer  to  give  the 
fowls  a  grass^range  and  cannot  find  anything- 
better  or  more  conducive  to  their  health- 
Fowls  that  must  be  confined  may  need  a  stimu- 
lant. Let  three-quarters  of  this  stimulant  be 
grass  or  vegetables.  Never  feed  sulphur  because- 
analysis  of  the  feathers  proves  tiiat  they  contain- 
sulphur.  Feeding  sulphur  will  not  help  the- 
feathers  grow,  on  the  contrary  will  retard 
growth,  as  it  lias  a  debilitating  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  laxative  and  should  be  used  verjr 
seldom.  Sulphur  is  contained  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  many  vegetables  and  in  order  to  aid 
our  readers  in  selecting  such  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  vegetables  which  contain  the 
largest  percentage  of  sulphur : 

Water     Sulphuric  Acid  Sulphur 
Cabbage  heads,     885  1.1  0.5 

Carrot  tops,  808  2.1  1  4 

White  Clover  hay,  160  5.3  2.7" 

Rape  seed,  120  1.3  8.3 

There  arc  many  other  substances  containing- 
sulphur,  but  the  above  are  the  most  common  ana 
the  cheapest ;  so  if  you  must  feed  sulphur,  feed- 
it  as  nature  intended  it  should  be  fed— in  sucli  a 
form  as  to  be  assimilated.  White  clover  is 
easily  grown,  in  fact,  it  is  a  veritable  weed  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  and  we  assure  you  it 
is  the  best  food  for  moulting,  or  laying  hens  we 
are  acquainted  with.  Fowls  in  confinement, 
where  clover  is  not  accessible  can  easily  be- 
supplied  with  either  of  the  other  substances, 
mentioned.  

Dairying  and  Poultry  Keeping. 

The  keeping  of  two  hundred  hens  on  a  ten» 
acre  farm  would  not  interfere  with  growing- 
full  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  or  grass,  and  by- 
adopting  a  system  of  soiling,  a  small  dairy,  say 
four  cows,  might  be  kept  on  ten  acres  in  con- 
nection with  poultry  growing.  The  cows  would' 
furnish  manure  to  keep  a  part  of  the  land  in  a 
very  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  skim 
milk  either  given  as  drink,  used  to  mix  the- 
dough,  or  made  into  curd  for  the  young  fowls, 
would  furnish  excellent  food  for  them.  If  one 
or  two  acres  of  the  land  could  be  devoted  to  po- 
tatoes, all  unsalable  ones  would  make  good 
chicken  feed.  Just  to  what  extent  any  one 
should  go  into  poultry,  or  what  kinds  they  should; 
keep,  each  one  must  determine  for  himself.  In 
some  cases  it  will  pav  best  to  keep  only  one- 
kind  of  thoroughbred  fowls  and  sell  eggs  and 
fowls  for  breeding  purposes,  but  this  will  re- 
quire some  skill  in  advertising  and  care  in 
breeding.  The  most  successful  poultry  grower 
of  my  acquaintance  kept  pure  Plymouth  Rocks- 
and  also  bred  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
■  many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
.  out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read. 


"Frauds.— A.  A.  Clark,  Oquawka,  111. — "I  am 
pleased  to  see  one  editor  with  the  moral  cour- 
age to  publish  a  mean,  low-minded  snide  of  a 
man.  Justice  to  your  patrons  is  to  show  up  the 
frauds,  and  in  so  doing  make  ten  friends  to 
every  swindler." 

HvmburgsWill  Sit—  Henry  Gaeth,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. — "I  have  a  pen  of  Hambargs 
and  one  of  them  became  broody.  I  supposed 
•they  would  not  sit.  [Any  hen  will  sit  if  she  be- 
comes fat.— Ed.]  I  find  more  good  in  your  paper 
.than  in  all  others  put  together." 

Beat  the  Cows.— J.  K.  Preston,  Coklwater, 
"Mich.— "Mrs.  T.  A  Conder,  of  Girard,  Mich., 

has  fifty  hens,  and  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Poul- 
-  trt  Keeper.  She  has  sold  eggs  for  more  money 

than  the  butter  from  four  cows,  and  she  has  yet 
i  over  luO  chicks  to  sell  to  add  to  that." 

Brown  Leghorns.— Mrs.  B.  S.  V.  Sinclair, 
Berryville,  Va.— "I  have  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
know  them  to  be  splendid  layers,  but  I  don't  be- 

itieve  they  would  lay  so  well  if  I  did  not  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  oyster  shells  all  the 

■time,  so  you  see  that  I,  for  one,  believe  in  oyster 

r  shells  for  laying  hens." 

Good  Work  by  Hens.— W.  E.  Riches,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.— "I  propose  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  allow  me, 
:  and  believe  I  have  a  splendid  location  for  the 
business.  We  raised  forty-two  chickens  from 
aouv  hens  this  summer  at  one  sitting."  [Sup- 
■pose  st  had  been  winter,  and  the  hens  could  not 
havefione  so  well.— Ed.] 

PROYiKE€  A  Coop.— J.  H.  Hale,  Hartford,  Ct. 
—'•The  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best  paper  I 
:  have  ever  seen.  Last  year  I  built  me  a  new 
.  house,  and  found  I  could  not  make  things  com- 
>plete  iiatiljl  had  some  poultry,  so  I  have  been  a 
■year  building  a  fancy  poultry  coop,  and  shall 
-send  you  a  photo  of  it  when  completed." 

From  Five  Cents  Investment.— "C.T.Little- 

■  ;>age.  Anthony  "Kan.— "If  I  had  known  your 
paper  contained  so  much  ot  value  I  would  have 

'"•been  a  subscriber  sooner.  I  gained  more  infor- 
\jmation  from  one  five  cent  copy  (sent  me  as 

simple  before  I  subscribed)  than  lever  gained 
tfrpm  all  the  poultry  books  I  ever  read.  I  have 

two  costly  books,  but  your  paper  is  more  value 

to  me.  and  gives  more  plain,  so  id  information, 

than  all  the  books  I  ever  saw." 

Neats  Foot  Oil  —Mrs.  E.  C.  Rice,  South 
Framingham.  Mass.— "I  use  neats  foot  oil  for 
Jiead  lice,  applying  it  to  small  chicks  with  the 
finger,  but  on  the  large  ones  with  a  brush.  A 
few  years  ago  we  were  troubled  with  scabby 
legs  on  fowls,  and  we  used  the  oil,  applying  it 
with  a  brush,  and  have  never  been  bothered 
with  it  since.  Chickens  in  this  section  are  scarce 
that  will  dress  two  pounds  at  twelve  weeks  old 
—sixteen  weeks  will  come  nearer  to  it." 

L  vying  the  Egg.— Roth  Reynolds.  Anniston, 
Ala— "Thanks  to  Mr.  Fox  for  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion as  to  which  end  of  an  egg  is  laid  first.  My 

:  friend,  however,  will  not  accept  the  dictum  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  says  his  observation  is  as  good  as 

!  Mr.,  Fox's.  I  wish  we  could  have  the  authority 

■  of  some  one  who  has  investigated  the  matter. 
Please  ask  the  readers  to  speak  out.  The  ques- 

■  tion  is  which  end  of  an  egg  is  laid  first."  [Will 
our  readers  respond?— Ed.] 

Natural  Gas.— C.  C.  Crawford,  Middletown, 
Ohio, — ••We  have  plenty  of  natural  gas  here, 
and  persons  renting  or  owning  a  house  here  gets 
Jill  the  gas  they  wish  to  use  for  fuel  and  lights 
for  $1.00  per  month,  and  there  is  no  restriction 
on  the  amount  used,  one  stove  or  a  dozen,  all  at 
the  same  price,  so  that  all  one  would  have  to  do 
would  to  pipe  gas  to  the  poultry  house,  and  it 
could  then  be  kept  as  warm  and  dry  as  a  dwel- 
ling, as  a  fire  could  be  kept  day  and  night." 

Beats  All.— J.  E  George,  Burlingame,  Kan.— 
"I  have  been  struggling  with  the  poultry  busi- 
ness for  three  years,  and  have  gained  consider- 
able experience,  but  not  much  money.  I  am 
going  to  stick  to  it,  as  I  like  the  business.  I  take 
six  poultry  papers  besides  yours.  I  came  very 
near  not  subscribing  for  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
because  it  was  so  eheaj).  I  thought  it  did  not 
amount  to  much,  but  I  saw  so  much  about 
-'Jacobs  the  kicker,'  that  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was.  Now,  if  I  could  not 
take  but  one  poultry  paper,  it  would  be  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  For  the  average  poultry- 
anan  it  beats  them  all." 


A  Cut  of  Generative  Organs.— Dr.  C.  J. 
Graves,  N.  Wales.  Pa. — "In  Dalton's  Physiology, 
1875,  page  690,  you  will  find  a  description  of  the 
female  generative  organs  of  the  foul.  Also  a 
splendid  cut  showing  the  egg  as  it  passes  down 
the  viaduct.  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere 
else,  and  it  might  prove  a  good  thing  to  show  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  have  the  book,  and  if 
you  cannot  get  one  will  lend  it  to  you."  [Thanks : 
we  have  already  presented  it.  Our  readers 
miss  much  by  not  sending  for  the  back  numbers 
from  the  beginning.— Ed.] 

Precocious  Chicks.— Mrs.  V.  S.  Meeker.  Ve- 
ronia,  Pa.  "I  want  to  give  you  my  experience, 
this  summer,  in  raising  White  Leghorn 
chickens.  The  first  chicks  were 
hatched  out  about  the  middle  of 
April.  When  two  months  old,  the  roosters  were 
crowing,  and  appeared  to  be  fully  matured.  I 
had  no  other  roosters  at  all,  so  I  let  a  two  year 
old  brown  hen  of  mixed  breed  run  with  them. 
When  she  wanted  to  set  I  gave  her  fifteen  eggs. 
She  brought  out  her  brood  the  last  week  in  Au- 
gust, and  only  three  eggs  failed  to  hatch.  Seven 
of  the  chicks  were  pure  white,  so  now  I  have 
chicks  from  the  same  years  chickens." 

Used  Bad  Eggs.— C.  H.  Jett,  Hartsell,  Colo.— 
"I  put  108  eggs  in  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  in 
July.  On  the  15th  day  I  took  out  101  rotten  eggs. 
The  stench  was  horrible.  Still  I  got  four  chicks 
from  the  six  fertile  eggs.  I  have  had  ever  so 
many  eggs  to  rot  on  me  since  then.  Do  you 
know  any  reason  for  this.  [Yes ;  your  eggs 
were  infertile,  and  contained  no  germs  of  chicks. 
—Ed.]  The  machine  is  in  a  dugout,  perfectly 
dry,  and  the  temperature  during  the  day  is  72 — 
at  night  68.  I  took  out  three  eggs  that  were  as 
black  as  ink  inside,  and  they  evidently  had  been 
rotten  for  some  time.  I  bought  eggs  from  my 
neighbors  who  claimed  that  they  were  less  than 
a  week  old,  but  supposed  they  had  gotten  a  few 
nest  eggs  in." 

Works  Like  a  Charm.— Henry  Dacord. 
Seattle,  Wash.— "I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper 
Incubator,  of  500  eggs  capacity,  and  it  works 
like  a  charm  and  is  no  trouble  to  me.  I  have 
hatched  eighty-six  and  three-fourths  per  cent  of 
eggs.  I  will  send  you  a  more  detailed  account 
later  in  the  season.  I  will  cheerfully  do  any- 
thing for  you,  as  I  owe  my  success  to  you  I  have 
a  great  many  visitors  and  am  inducing  all  that  I 
can  to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  will  keep 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  for  producing  broilers,  as 
I  can  depend  on  them,  and  will  mate  them  with 
Partridge  Cochins.  I  have  seen  the  cross  and  it 
is  splendid.  I  wish  the  editor  to  state  what  he 
thinks  of  the  cross.  [It  is  excellent.— Ed.]  Are 
such  chicks  healthy  and  easy  to  raise?  [Yes. — 
Ed.]  I  send  you  to-day  $3  worth  of  subscrip- 
tions." 

Wants  An  Assistant. — A.  D.  B.  McKensie, 
Trinidad,  Colorado. — "Please  ha  ve  some  reliable 
parties  to  send  me  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
chickens  and  eggs.  I  am  thinking  of  putting  up 
a  hennery  here, but  so  many  failures  in  the  busi- 
ness makes  me  a  little  afraid.  I  have  been 
reading  your  paper,  and  have  decided  to  try  my 
luck  in  the  chicken  line.  What  could  a  good 
reliable  man,  who  understands  handling  chick- 
ens be  hired  for.  and  could  I  get  such  a  man  in 
Kansas.  Chicks  are  subject  to  cholera,  and 
roup  is  very  bad.  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
some  time,  and  am  almost  convinced  that  I 
could  succeed.  This  market  is  supplied  from 
Texas  and  Kansas.  Broilers  are  worth  here 
thirty-five  cents  or  three  for  $1  00,  eggs  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  dozen.  You  see 
pricesare  good  now. 

Ninety  Per  Cent  Hatches.— Desmond  Nel- 
son, Astoria.  N.  Y.  -"I  have  recently  made  a 
second  incubator  upon  the  general  plan  recom- 
mended by  you— using  a  two  inch  heating  pipe 
through  the  tank,  a  double  door  in  front,  inside 
door  of  glass,  and  outside  packed  with  two 
inches  of  sawdust.  Instead  of  drawer  I  use  trays 
only,  which  are  easily  handled,  also  a  sand 
drawer  for  moisture ;  have  elevated  incubator 
on  legs  to  a  convenient  height,  which  saves  much 
work.  At  first  I  tried  only  a  few  eggs  and 
hatched  90  per  cent.  Have 'just  completed  a 
second  larger  hatch,  and  again  have  90  per  cent., 
so  consider  I  have  a  reliable  home-made  incuba- 
tor, which  cost  for  material  about  $8.00  I  am 
building  a  brooder  house  from  plans  in  Poultry 
Keeper.  Have  at  present  about  seven-five  hens 
and  pullets  and  forty  ducks  which  I  intend  to 
keep  for  stock." 

Movable  Poultry  Yards.— J.  Bullock. 
Puenta,  Cal.— "In  reading  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er, and  your  book  Poultry  for  Profit,  I  see  ar- 
ticles suitable  for  persons  raising  poultry  for  a 
living  on  a  small  farm  or  yards.  Now  most  all 
the  poultry  and  eggs  are  raised  on  farms  that 
have  no  yards.  I  think  if  you  would  insert  some 
pieces  afiout  raising  them  on  farms.it  would  get 
more  subscribers,  and  be  useful  to  the 
farmers  who  take  your  papers.  I  see  a  corres- 
pondent from  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  writes  he  can- 
not raise  poultry  in  the  summer  months  here. 
I  have  raised  a  brood  of  about  forty,  and  only 
lost  one,  and  a  hen  brought  out  thirteen  from 
the  weeds  and  has  not  lost  one.  My  forty  I 
keep  in  a  pen  made  out  of  wire,  with  sheet  iron 
roof.  It  is  five  feet  wide  and  thirteen  feet  long 
(no  floor.)  It  is  so  ignt  I  can  move  it  on  new 
ground  everyday.  The  chickens  run  outside 
and  get  the  green  fee^J  and  bugs." 


From  Utah.— Andrew  Miller,  N.  Ogden, 
Utah.— "We  have  not  had  a  very  good  season  for 
hatching  chickens  out  here  this  year,  as  it  has 
been  too  dry  and  hot,  which  also  made  it  worse 
for  them  after  they  were  out  of  the  shell.  We 
had  a  very  interesting  lecture  from  Mr.  A.  |  F. 
Cooper,  of  Homer  City,  Pa.,  on  artificial  in- 
cubation. Poultry  here*  is  getting  to  be  quite  a 
business,  there  being  quite  a  number  of  fancy 
breeders  in  this  section.  I  noticed  a  drinking 
fountain  in  the  August  Poultry  Keeper  which 
may  be  a  good  thing  out  there,  but  they  are  no 
goo'd  here,  as  the  water  in  them  will  give  olf  odor 
enough  to  kill  a  person  in  three  days.  In  this 
hut  country  it  must  be  so  that  the  water  can  get 
plenty  of  air.  I  never  used  Douglass  mixture 
until  last  season,  and  I  then  lost  more  chickens 
than  I  ever  did  before.  I  wrote  you  last  fall 
about  my  chickens  being  sick,  and  you  wrote 
me  to  stop  using  Douglass  mixture.  I  did  so. 
and  have  had  but  few  cases  of  sickness  since." 

Good  and  Bab  Hatches— E.  W.  Cole,  Ken- 
ton,  O.— "Last  spring  I  sent  for  Poultry  Keep- 
er Special,  and  made  an  incubator  according 
to  your  directions.  I  put  in  it  about  200  fer- 
tile eggs.  Some  of  these  I  had  kept  three  or 
four  weeks.  I  kept  the  temperature  pretty 
close  to  103°,  but  at  the  time  they  were  to  hatcli 
it  run  up  to  probably  108°,  and  would  have  gone 
higher,  but  I  opened  the  egg  drawer  every  little 
while  and  let  the  heat  off.  "In  spite  of  all  you 
say  about  opening  the  drawer  when  hatching,  I 
got  168  chicks.  Being  so  well  satisfied,  I  tried 
again,  and  got  140,  and  the  third  time  112  and 
the  fourth  time  90,  but  I  took  the  same  pains 
each  time.  I  kept  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
a  little  lower  than  the  tops  of  the  eggs ;  often 
laid  it  on  the  eggs.  Was  that  right?  [Yes— Ed.] 
I  then  made  another  incubator  of  thejsame  size. 
I  packed  it  with  fine  clover  chaff,  and  the  other 
with  saw-dust.  They  hold  heat  about  the  same, 
although  the  heat  never  varies  from  103  over 
two  degrees.  I  use  the  amount  of  moisture  but 
I  haven't  been  able,  out  of  the  last  four  hatches, 
to  get  over  10Q  chicks.  .There  has  been  not  less 
than  200  fertile  eggs  each  time,  and  then  the 
chickens  are  net  as  slick  and  nice  as  those  the 
hens  steal  their  nests  away  and  hatch.  Iam  a 
beginner  in  the  business,  and  it  puzzles  me  why 
I  cannot  get  them  to  hatch  right  any  more  I 
have  my  incubators  up  stairs,  and  heat  the 
water  on  a  gasoline  stove,  in  the  same  room. 
Could  it  be  that  the  heat  of  the  stove  dries  up 
the  moisture  from  the  eggs?  [Yes.— Ed.]  The 
most  of  them  hatcli  on  the  twenty-second  dav. 
I  don't  touch  the  eggs  after  the  chicks  begin  to 
pip.  [Heat  is  rather  low.— Ed.]  Should  I  put 
an  egg  drawer  on  top  of  the  tank  instead  of  be- 
low? Would  it  work  just  as  well  according  to 
your  experience?"    [No.— Ed.] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Turpentine  arid  Roup— A  Prolific  Hen. 

MRS.  C.  .1.  LETCHER,  NORTH  PETERSBURG,  N.  T. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  permit  me  to 
sav  that  I  have  tried  many  remedies  for  roup, 
but  have  found  nothing  to  act  so  speedily  and 
well  as  spirits  of  turpentine— one  part  to  about 
four  parts  of  glycerine.  I  gave  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  fowl,  and  put  a  little  up  the 
nostril.  Four  doses,  repeated  at  intervals  of 
forty-eight  hours,  cured  hens  which  had  been 
roupv  for  months.  In  the  April  Poultry  Keep- 
er a  subscriber  recommends  putting  a  spoonful 
of  turpentine  in  a  pail  of  drinking  water  for  the 
hens.  I  have  no  doubt  this  would  be  excellent, 
as  the  turpentine  would  rise  to  the  surface  and 
get  into  their  nostrils  when  they  drink.  I 
would  , advise  selling  all  fowls  which  have  had 
roup,  as  soon  as  cured,  as  I  find  that  the  disease 
almost  invariably  re-appears  at  the  least  ex- 
posure. And  now,  I  wish  to  tell  you  a  time 
story  of  a  hen.  although  you  may  think  it  a  "fish 
story."  I  have  an  uncle,  now  nearly  ninety-two 
years  old,  but  still  strong,  and  able  to  walk 
eight  miles  a  dav.  and  go  into  the  top  of  the 
apple  trees  to  trim  them  in  the  spring.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  strictly  truthful  and  honest  per- 
sons I  ever  knew,  and  he  tells  me  he  had  a  hen 
which  laid  not  less  than  three  hundred  eggs  in  a 
year.  There  could  be  no  possible  mistake,  as 
they  kept  only  three  hens  at  the  time.  She  was 
a  mongrel,  having  the  blood  of  three  breeds, 
one  of  which  I  believe  was  Java,  the  others  un- 
known. She  was  killed  by  a  fox,  when  five  or 
six  years  old,  and  she  weighed,  when  picked, 
six  pounds  and  fiftesn  ounces.  In  color  she  re- 
sembled the  Plymouth  Rock.  My  uncle  still 
carefully  preserves  her  descendants.  He  has 
now  a  hen.  which  was  one  of  her  chicks,  which 
lays  about  two  hundred  eggs  a  year,  laying  at 
one  time  ninety  eggs  in  ninety  days.  In  the 
face  of  a  record  like  the  foregoing,  the  ordi- 
nary "good  layer"  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
These  hens  run  at  liberty  on.  half  an  acre  of 
land.  land  are  fed  only  whole  corn  and  table 
scrapings,  and  have  no  warm  hen  house,  but 
roost  in  an  old  shop.  Are  there  any  Java  fowls 
with  yellow  legs?  I  like  the  breed,  but  the  dark 
legs  are  a  draw  back  for  a  market  fowl. 

[It  is  a  valuable  strain,  and  should  be  perpet- 
uated by  the  selection  of  the  best  layers  every 
season.— Ed.] 
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Thickening  of  the  Crop  Walls. 

MRS.  MART  JAMES,  GILMAN,  INDIANA. 

One  of  my  neighbors  brought  a  chicken  that 
she  had  killed  for  nie  to  examine,  as  all  my 
neighbors  think  I  am  a  chicken  doctor.  The 
chicken  seemed  to  be  well  and  hearty  all  over, 
until  I  came  to  examine  the  passage  from  the 
crop  to  the  gizzard,  where  I  found  the  falls  of 
the  passage  thickened.  The  entire  enlarge- 
ment looked  purple  or  blue,  a  good  deal  as  a 
bruise  will  look.  It  was  tough  and  hard.  On 
cutting  to  the  passage  it  was  covered  with  pim- 
ples. They  were  as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat. 
We  like  your  paper,  the  Poultry  Keeper,  very 
much.  We  have  talked  often  of  writing  a  short 
letter  for  the  paper,  but  were  afraid  our  letter 
would  be  a  small  affair,  as  compared  with  the 
big  poultry  raisers  of  this  country.  The  most  of 
oar  success  so  far  has  been  by  following  your 
three  books  and  the  Poultry  Keeper.  We  feel 
now  we  can  begin  to  make  some  money  from 
our  past  four  years'  study. 

[Every  reader  is  welcome  to  express  his  or  her 
views  in  this  journal.— Ed.] 


Going  on  the  Nest  and  not  Laying. 

H.  S.LATTIG,  ANITA,  IOWA. 

I  see  in  the  poultry  papers  occasionally,  ac- 
counts of  hens  that  go  on  nests  but  do  no't  lay. 
They  ask,  "Why  is  this?"  The  reply  is  invaria- 
bly "the  hen  is  out  of  condition."  But  why  and 
how  out  of  condition?  I  will  give  you  my  ex- 
perience with  a  pullet  that  scored  ninety  and 
one  half  over  standard  weight,  and  one  wattle  a 
little  larger  than  normal.  She  went  to  nest  reg- 
ularly, but  I  found  no  eggs,  X  put  her  in  a  pen 
with  a  nest  box,  fed  her  sparingly,  and  reduced 
her  weight.  She  was  very  regular  in  visiting 
the  nest,  but  did  not  lay  an  egg.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  treatment  I  took  her  head  off, 
and  what  I  found  may  be  explained  by  some  of 
our  older  poultry  men.  I  found  seven  yolks 
from  the  size  of  a  hazlenut,  to  a  full  sized  yolk. 
The  oviduct  was  four  inches  long;  the  inner 
end  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut.  or  broken  off 
and  healed  up ;  it  was  about  one-fourth  inch  at 
the  broken  inner  end,  and  enlarged  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  middle,  and  then  be- 
came smaller  to  the  exit.  The  question  is  how 
long  would  those  yolks  remain  in  that  condition. 
They  were  certainly  four  months  in  the  condi- 
tion I  found  them.  If  any  one  has  a  hen  that 
does  the  same  way  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him  after  dressing  the  bird. 


Insect  Powder  and  Lice. 


J.  P.  THOMAS,  STRATFORD,  CONN. 

I  cannot  do  without  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
consider  it  a  great  institution,  and  any  one  in- 
terested in  poultry,  in  any  way,  ought  not  to  do 
without  it.  I  have  been  raising  chickens  about 
five  years,  and  I  have  always  had  them  free 
from  lice  by  using  a  preventive  freely,  which 
is  coal  oil  and  insect  powder.  I  was  taken  by 
surprise  last  spring.  I  went  to  my  brooder  house 
and  noticed  some  of  my  small  chicks  were  dump- 
ish. I  picked  up  one  of  them,  and  what  should 
I  see  but  big  gray  lice,  as  thick  as  they  could 
be,  on  the  neck  and  around  the  head.  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  a  louse  on  the  place.  But, 
I  had  been  a  little  careless  in  cleaning  the 
brooder,  and  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  lice 
breed  from  the  droppings.  But  I  soon  got  rid  of 
them.  I  took  each  chick  and  gave  him  a  good 
dusting  with  insect  powder,  rubbed  it  well  into 
the  feathers,  and  watched  for  results.  In  a  few 
moments  they  commenced  to  crawl  out  on  the 
ends  of  the  feathers,  turn  up  their  heels,  and 
drop  off  dead.  I  only  had  to  repeat  the  dusting 
once.  Lice  have  not  troubled  me  since.  I  have 
always  had  good  luck  raising  poultry,  and  this 
is  mv  first  year  with  ducks.  I  raised  over  one 
hundred  Pekins  from  three  ducks.  I  think  I 
did  well.  I  shall  have  to  give  the  Poultry 
Keeper  credit  for  a  good  share  of  my  success, 
for  it  has  been  a  great  help  tojnie,  and  I  think  it 
is  all  the  help  I  need.  I  take  no  other  poultry 
paper,  and  don't  need  any  other.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  perfect  looking  egg  without  any  yolk  in  it? 
I  had  one  the  other  day— the  first  I  ever  saw.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  it. 

[Due  to  some  disorder  of  the  reproductive  or- 
gans, and  is  usual  with  old  hens.— Ed.] 


Bred  Down  Too  Fine? 

M.  B.  MEGARGEE,  LEWISVILLE,  PA. 

Writing  for  information ;  knowing  that  people 
who  make  poultry  a  business,  surely  must  have 
a  cure  for  this  disease— roup .  Have  been  breed- 
ing fancy  poultry  for  pleasure,  for  ten  years,  and 
I  am  now  on  my  last  year  if  I  do  not  succeed 
with  this  flock  of  roupy  ones.  The  cures  adver- 
tised for  it  are  as  many  as  the  chill  remedies, 
and  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  is,  like  the  chills, 
you  must  have  a  separate  medicine  for  every 
case.  My  fowls  eat  ravenously,  but  are  as  poor 
as  chickens  canr  well  be.  Don't  seem  to  be 
affected,  except  only  watery  at  the  nostrils, 


with  a  fearful  odor.  No  mistaking  for  roup.  I 
built  new  houses  last  year,  which  are  perfectly 
tight,  no  ventilators ;  but  still  they  get  the  roup. 
I  have  Games  and  Plymouth  Kocks.  I  find  the 
Games  very  much  the  worse.  I  have  neighbors 
who  have  common  chickens,  which  are  periectly 
well,  although  they  get  no  feed,  and  roost  just 
where  they  can  find  a  place— most  of  them  in 
the  trees.  My  old  birds  are  all  right,  but  just 
the  early-hatched  birds  are  affected,  and  seem 
to  be  worse  since  this  dry  weather  came  on. 
They  cannot  be  inbred,  as  I  change  my  roosters 
every  year,  but  I  believe  that  all  this  fancy 
poultry  are  strongly  related,  I  have,  on  several 
occasions,  procured  common  chicks,  put  them 
in  the  pen  with  a  lot  of  roupy  chickens,  and  find 
that  three  out  of  every  four  would  not  take  it, 
and  only  then  when  they  had  been  with  them 
for  a  week,  when  the  whole  system  would  be 
affected. 

[You  have  Exhibition  Games,  which  are  bred 
for  '■•points"  and  have  no  vigor.  Cut  off  their 
heads.— Ed.] 


Poultry  Prices  in  California. 

"subscriber"  (no  name  given)  temecula,  cal. 

I  have  tried  making  the  chicken  troughs  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Meno  Geissinger,  in  your  Au- 
gust number,  and  can  truly  say  they  worked 
like  a  charm.  I  made  two  small  ones  for  water 
tanks,  and  find  that  for  our  climate,  they  are 
just  the  thing,  as  the  open  space  above  the 
trough  allows  our  sea  breeze  to  blow  over  the 
water  keeping  it  cool,  even  in  quite  warm  days. 
But  was  not  Mr. Geissinger  off  when  he  described 
that  troughby  a  good  deal.  Eggs  are  not  twen- 
ty-live cents  a  dozen  in  trade  at  the  stores.  We 
cannot  get  but  twenty  cents  cash  from  other 
parties.  But  when  eggs  are  high  my  hen's  don't 
lay  much.  A  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  old 
ladies  we  read  about.  My  poultry  are  healthy, 
but  are  troubled  some  with  mites;  lice  do  not 
seemto  abound.  During  the  boom  good  prices 
were|obtained  for  broilers, and  even  old  hens.Peo- 
ple  in  our  market  want  quantity  more  than  they 
do  a  fine  broiler.  Instead  of  our  getting  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  cents  a  pound  for  broilers,  as  you 
do  in  the  east,  we  have  to  sell  ours  at' twenty- 
five  cents  apiece.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
poultry  being  high  in  California,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  from  experience  in  the  open  market,  it 
is  not  true.  My  neighbors,  and  ranchers  around 
here,  all  raise  two  or  three  hundred  chicks  a 
season,  and  they  can  testify  as  well  as  I  to  the 
low  prices  they  get.  Most  of  the  high  figures 
are  made  on  paper  by  those  interested  in  sel- 
ling incubators.  If  I  find  anything  more  en- 
couraging about  the  state  of  the  markets  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  I  may  let  you  hear  from  me 
again.  Let  me  ask  one  question,  and  I  am 
done.  How  far  can  one  reasonably  ship  poultry 
to  market  by  express  and  make  it  pay  at  five 
dollars  per  dozen,  one  express  company  control- 
ing  the  traffic? 

[If  shipped  on  ice,  poultry  may  go  any  dis- 
tance, but  the  time  of  travel,  and  distance,  must 
be  considered.  In  winter  dressed  poultry  may 
be  shipped  from  California,  but  not  in  sum- 
mer.—Ed.] 


Beating  the  Hawk. 

JOHN  GALBREATH,  WALLULA,  KAN. 

On  page  ninety-six,  of  September  Poultry 
Keeper,  is  the  inquiry.  "Can  vou  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  hawks  ?''  Try  this  plan.  Take  a 
board,  or  anything  you  can  get  that  will  answer 
the  purpose,  make  it  round,  and  about  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Then  take  some  good, 
strong  wire,  and  bend  it  a  little,  (somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  pitchfork  tine,)  and  make  it  as 
sharp  as  possible  at  one  end.  Then  take  the 
round  board  and  bore  small  holes  all-round  the 
outer  edge  of  this  round  board,  about  2%  or  3 
inches  apart.  Insert  the  blunt  end  of  these 
pointed  wires  tightly  in  these  holes;  the  pointed 
ends  will  then  stand  out  a  little  (though  some 
should  stand  in).  Then  either  tie  a  chicken  on 
the  center  of  this  board,  or  put  it  under  a  small 
wire  screen  cage,  made  of  very  fine  wire,  so 
that  the  hawk  cannot  see  it.  Fasten  down  the 
cage  so  the  chick  cannot  get  out.  then  place  the 
whole  trap  out  in  some  place  where  the  hawks 
frequent,  and  they  will  make  a  swift  dash  for 
the  chicken  and  drive  these  wire  spears  through 
them.  If  the  chick  is  in  a  cage  no  harm  will 
come  to  it.  I  wish  everybody  would  try  this.  It 
does  not  scare  the  hawks  like  shooting'at  them, 
and  if  there  are  a  number  of  them  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  get  the  whole  of  them.  I  could  give  one 
for  catching  crows,  by  which  a  whole  flock  could 
be  caught,  Dut  I  think  they  do  more  good  than 
they  do  harm.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  saved 
chicks  for  me  this  season  by  scaring  the  chicks 
and  placing  them  on  the  lookout.  I  am  a  sub- 
scriber to  ten  poultry  journals,  but  I  like  the 
Poultry  Keeper  the  best,  and  I  am  going  to 
let  all  of  them  slide  except  two  or  three.  The  re- 
ceipts I  see  in  them  for  cholera  all  fail.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  cured  when  once  it  gets  a  hold 
of  a  chicken.  I  have  tried  everything,  and  coal 
oil  is  as  good  as  anything  I  have  tried.  Boiled 


milk  is  all  bosh.  I  have  kept  chickens  a  long 
time,  and  in  1867  I  lost  1000  with  cholera,  95 
turkeys,  and  eight  farge  hogs  of  about  250  or  300' 
pounds,  and  nothing  would  stop  it.  I  have 
thought  some  of  writing  out  my  experience,  but 
for  the  present  will  refrain  from  it. 


Adding  Eggs  Daily  in  Incubator. 

J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  WEST  ELIZABETH,  PAX.. 

I  am  constantly  receiving  inquiries  on  the- 
point  of  putting  eggs  in  an  incubator  every  day 
I  suppose  you  know  that  I  have  always  held 
that  as  good  work  could  not  be  done  that  way 
as  to  fill  the  machine  full  at  one  time,  so  here  is 
the  result  of  a  six  months'  test.  I  have  been', 
running  a  1000  egg  machine  right  along,  for  six. 
months,  putting  in  from  three  to  thirty  eggs  at 
a  time,  usually  every  other  day,  sometimes- 
every  day,  aud  occasionally  going  to  three  days... 
The  result  has  been  that  I  have  hatched  95  gen 
cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs.  Now  I  will  hams  t\> 
own  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  result  ol  this- 
test.  It  has  been  aelong  one,  and  ought  to  be- 
considered  a  thorough  one,  and  I  assure  you.-, 
this  report  is  entirely  different  from  the  one  I 
had  expected  to  make,  but  I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  facts,  no  matter  whose  theory  it  hits, 
and  I  believe  it  hits  mine  about  as  hard  as  any,, 
as  any  one  can  see  by  reading  mv  old  catalo- 
gues. Incubator  has  been  run  exactly  at  102, 
with  a  variation  each  way  of  a  half  degree ;, 
that  is,  from  101J^  to  102%.  The  highest  point 
reached  by  a  registering  thermometer  among; 
the  live  eggs  is  108.  The  highest  point  by  an- 
other register  (both  being  exactly  alike)  kept, 
away  entirely  from  ever  being  near  any  of  the 
eggs  is  105.  That  happened  accidentally  by  some- 
one misplacingthe  lamp.  Sometimes  the  machine  - 
was  run  for  ten  days  without  any  moisture,  but' 
usually  one  pan  instead  of  the  two  that  belongs 
to  that  sized  machine.    Part  of  the  time  both 
pans  were  in,  and  I  could  not  say  that  I  noticed. , 
any  difference  in  the  hatching.   About  102  Fall., 
standard  is  what  I  mean, ana  this  being  the  low- 
est proper  point  for  doing  good  work  is  the  rea- 
son why  less  moisture  would  do  than  if  the  ma- 
chine had  been  run  at  103  or  104,  as  104  is  the 
highest  limit  that  I  ever  allow  for  the  incuba- 
tor independent  of  the  eggs.  The  usual  differ- 
ence between  the  fresh  eggs  and  those  coming, 
out  has  been  five  degrees,  though  both  would  be  • 
in  the  same  tray.  I  only  threw  out  three  imper- 
fect chicks  during  the  entire  test.  The  eggs 
were  nearly  always  put  in  the  same  day  as  laid,, 
and  were  from  our  own  hens. 


A  Defence  of  the  Hirek  Man. 


THOS.  W.  SWANN.POTTSVILLE,  PA. 

As  a  poulterer  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  • 
manly  way  in  which  yon  are  defending  the 
rights  of  that  great  army  of  working  men.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  the  majority  of  poultry 
journals  are  continually  lighting  against,  and 
doing  all  they  can  to  keep  this  class  of  ivotking 
men  down.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  encourage  the  honest  poulterer,  and  if  they 
must  "kick"  him  why  kick  him  up,  and  not 
down.  And,  then,  look  at  the  majority  of  men. 
who  claim  to  be  poultrymeri.  They  want  the 
"hired  man"  to  know  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  take  the  same  interest  as  the  "boss" 
should  be  capable  of  allaying  any  danger  that 
may  threaten  the  safety  of  the  fowls  in  the  shape 
of  poultry  diseases,  devote  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  his  sacred  charge,  and  this  all  for  the 
small  and  oft-times  begrudged  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  very  often  the  genteel  re- 
minder that  Mr.  so-and-so,  a  noted  authority- 
says  that  the  hired  man  is  so  awfully  dear  at 
half  price,  is  thrown  in.   Now,  if  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  ways,  and  wiles  of  the 
"fowl"  profession,  one  must  devote  three  to  four 
years  of  careful  study,  and  trying  experiments, 
devoting  probably  the  best  hours  of  his  life  to 
this  tedious  work.and  after  he  has  "graduated,'' 
got  his  "diploma"  or,  chickenly  speaking,  be- 
come practical,  is  it  but  right  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  just  return,  in  wages,  for  the  scientific- 
labor,  and  professional  services  given?  Is  it. 
righ  that  he  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality 
with  a  "laofer,"  one  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  business,  and  cannot  be  trusted  out  of  your 
sight,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  lowest  street  lounger  is 
pittied  against  him.  I  have  in  my  mind  the  case 
of  a  young  man  of  steady  habits,  who  began 
work  four  years  ago,with  a  well-known  poultry- 
man.  The  proprietor  told  him  as  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  business,  and  as  he  would  have  to  • 
teach  him  he  could  only  afford  to  pay  him  seven  <. 
dollars  per  month  and  board,  which  was  per- 
fectly right.  He  continued  to  work  for  this  sum 
for  two  years.  His  wages  were  then  raised  to. 
ten  dollars.  As  he  was  very  apt,  and  advanced  . 
verv  rapidly,  after  serving  three  years  and  a 
half  he  was  offered  by  this  same  boss  sixteen 
dollars  pe.i  month[and  board,  and  could  not  get 
more,  as  there  were  plenty  of  inexperienced: 
Minis  and  loafers  to  be  had  at  twelve  dollars  per  • 
month.  I  do  not  believe  in  labor  organizations,, 
or  grievance  committees,  to  wait  on  my  em- 
ployer, and  demand  higher  wages  for  me.  I.' 
prefer  to  deal  with  him  personally,  and  individ- 
ually but  I  believe  that  honest,  reliable,  and: 
competent  poulterers  should  have  some  proteo.- 
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tion,  and  they  could  have  no  better  friend  than 
the  poultry  press.  As  I  said  before  it  pains  me 
to  see  tliem  righting  this  body  of  men  ,  for  it 
ought  to  be  their  highest  aspiration  to  encour- 
age them,  and  help  them  along.  Personally,  I 
do  not  care  one  whit,  for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  my  lot,  and  I  believe  that  my  employer  is 
also,  but  it  is  a  misrepresentation,  and  the  effect 
is  anything  but  pleasant.  I  hope  you  and  your 
noble  paper,  success,  and  that  you  may  continue 
to  champion  the  rights  of  the  honest  poulterers, 
and  may  continue  the  exponent  of  truth,  and 
justice  to  all. 


The  Anconas. 


DR.  S.  C.  MOYEK,  LANSDALE,  PA. 

My  experience  with  the  Anconas  this  season 
may' be  of  interest  to  some,  and  in  a  measure  do 
justice  to  this  new  breed,  now  claiming  the  at- 
tention of  the  fraternity.  Early  in  the  season  I 
received  a  circular  calling  my  attention  to  the 
Anconas  in  particular,  stating  that  the  writer 
could  spare  a  limited  number  of  eggs  from  im- 
ported stock, but  that  if  wanted  must  be  ordered 
at  once,  as  the  demand  was  in  excess  of  the 
supply  later  in  the  season.  As  a  result  I  ordered 
two  settings,  which  proved  rather  unsatis- 
factory, hatched  poorly,  and  raised  only  five, 
three  cockerels  and  two  pullets.  Again  I 
ordered  two  more  settings,  being  assured  that 
they  were  doing  better.  Then,  after  informing 
him  of  the  result  and  their  appearance,  from 
which  I  was  more  fortunate.  I  raised  seven 
cockerels  and  four  pullets.  The  cockerels  are 
all  pure  white,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  black 
feathers,  and  legs  and  beak  darkish,  flesh,  or 
some  indescribable  color,  some  few  being  pink- 
ish white.  In  fact,  all  cockerels  were  like  a  low 
grade  of  White  Minorcas.  The  pullets  are 
mottled;  that  is,  a  black  feather  hereand  there, 
with  slate  colored  legs,  with  twe  pure  black 
ones.  It  may  be  needless  to  state  that  sucli 
Anconas  shall  not  be  bred  in  iny  yards,  and 
with  the  hatchet,  and  my  man  Jonas,  we  shall 
make  a  clean  sweep  with  every  one  of  them. 
Soon  after  my  last  order  I  coucluded  to  send  for 
another  setting  to  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville. 
Pa.  Imagine  my  surprise  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  to  find  a  chick  altogether  different.  Ev- 
ery one  (and  there  were  nine  or  ten  of  them) 
had  black  stripes  over  the  back,  with  a  black 
.spot  on  the  head,  yellow  legs  and  beak,  creamy 
white  breast,  and'  as  livelv  and  busy  as  any 
>chicks  can  be.  In  fact  I  was  so  well  pleased 
with  them  that  I  ordered  another  setting.  The 
result  was  the  same  in  regards  to  the  mark- 
ings. This  time  there  were  eleven  hatched 
•and  from  the  twenty  there  was  a  uniformity  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  older  breeds.  The' gen- 
eral expressions  of  the  many  visitors  to  my 
yards  bespeak  for  this  breed  a  popularity  in 
the  future  equal  to  any  of  their  class.  From  the 
foregoing  experience  the  conclusion  forces  it- 
self upon  my  mind  that  the  Anconas.  if  pure, 
will  breed  true,  and  also  that,  like  myself  many 
will  be  disappointed  at  the  start  from  igno- 
rance or  fraudulent  motives  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  breeders. 


How  to  Bluff  the  Lice. 


C.  T.  PAUL,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Although  not  a  regular  subscriber  to  your 
■journal, I  manage  to  procure  a  copy  every  month 
from  our  enterprising  newsdealers,  Messrs. 
Edwards  &  Mercer,  who,  by  the  way,  make  this 
department  quite  a  feature  of  their  business, 
and  are  doing  a  great  deal  towards  creating  an 
interest  in  poultry  by  distributing  poultry  liter- 
ature and  otherwise,  the  latter  of  whom  (Mr. 
Mercer)  was  the  prime  mover  in  our  successful 
June  show,  and  is  the  secretary  of  the  Poultry 
Association.  I  notice  in  the  September  number 
that  you  take  quite  an  interest  in  the  Pacific 
-Coast,  and  in  reading  your  "Poultry  Special," 
which  without  a  doubt  ought  to  sell  for  five  dol- 
lars, if  sold  according  to  amount  of  information 
contained,  I  have  not  found  any  one  using  or 
advocating  my  way  of  destroying  mites,  so  I 
thought  I  would  fire  it  away  at  you,  and  if  it,  in 
your  opinion,  has  merit,  you  can  use  it  as  you 
see  fit.  I  notice,  in  reading  poultry  journals, 
that  most  of  the  diseases  are  believed  to  be 
caused  by  lice,  and  I  believe  it  is  so  myself. 
Have  been  breeding  poultry  for  pleasure  for 
about  seven  years,  and  by  constant  use  of  sul- 
phur, lime  and  crude  petroleum,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  as  nice  a  crop  of  lice  as  a  per- 
son would  care  to  see.  Have  also  noticed  that, 
■even  when  your  coops  are  alive  with  red  lice, 
that  if  you  examine  your  birds,  in  the  day  time, 
you  will  find  very  few  of  them  on  them.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are  nocturnal 
varmints,  and  that  what  few  of  them  that  stay 
upon  the  fowls  during  the  day  don't  hurt  them 
much.  And  now  for  the  remedy.  Go  to  a  tin- 
ner and  have  him  solder  as  many  screw  hooks 
as  you  need.into  and  through  the  center  of  a  tin 
pattie  pan.  Thus  nail  your  perches  fast,  to  cross 
•pieces,  the  size  you  want  them,  then  screw  one 
of  the  screws  into  each  corner,  and  suspend  the 
•desired  height  by  wires  from  the  ceiling;  run 
stay  wires,  or  screw  to  corners  of  building,  so  as 
not  to  give  the  fowls  too  much  leg  action  to  re- 
tain their  places  on  the  roost.  Now  you  have 
your  perches  in  such  a  shape  that  no  mites  can 


get  to  it,  otherwise  than  by  being  carried  there 
by  the  fowls,  or  by  climbing  down  the  wires,  and 
if  you  fill  these  cups  with  crude  oil,  or  some 
liquid  that  will  not  evaporate,  you  have  the 
thing  complete.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
skirmish  around  some  Democratic  headquarters 
to  secure  a  torch,  and  by  passing  this  along, 
when  lighted,  under  the  perches, every  few  days 
you  will  soon  annihilate  all  the  lice  with  little 
trouble  or  without  plastering  your  perches 
and  fowls  over  with  crude  oil,  or  something  else 
as  bad.  I  hope  I  have  made  this  plain  enough 
for  you  to  understand. 


The  Botch  Standard. 

BY  AN  "OLD  JUDGE." 

The  standard  is  worse  now  than  it  ever  was 
before.  The  more  I  read  and  analyze  it.the  more 
apparent  becomes  the  evidence  that  the  com- 
mittee (?)  fixed  the  standard  to  enable  the  sharp 
breeder  to  get  rid  of  poor  stuff,  that  they  would 
not  use  themselves.  I  would  like  to  go  at  it,  and 
expose  the  way  it  is  fixed  up  to  sell  so-called 
standard  culls.  In  fact,  as  you  and  every  posted 
sensible  man  knows,  the  whole  nub  of  the  stand- 
ard that  is  a  protection  to  the  buyer  is  the  dis- 
qualification clauses.  Just  look  at  them  in  this 
standard,  and  see  how  they  have  been  manipu- 
lated. The  Plymouth  Rock'  for  instance.  "Why,  I 
can  go  into  South  Water  street  and  buy  standard 
Plymouth  Kocks,  free  from  all  disqualifications, 
according  to  this  new  standard  of  Perfection  (?) 
at  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  can  send  them  out 
as  breeders  to  "gudgeons"  who  should  order 
breeds  free  from  disqualifications,  and  yet  they 
would  not  be  worth  a  cuss.  The  description  of  a 
Plymouth  Hock  is  of  a  perfect  bird,  and  one  may 
have  a  dozen  defects,  fatal  each  one  to  a 
breeder,  and  yet  not  be  disqualified,  and  can  be 
sold  as  a  standard  bird.  I  tell  you,  Bro.  Jacobs, 
the  present  standard  is  no  good,  because  its 
safe  guard— the  disqualifications— are  wanting 
in  sense,  and  are  so  few  that  they  might  as  well 
be  abolished  altogether.  And  every  variety  of 
pure  bred  poultry  is  being  lowered  m  excellence 
in  consequence  of  the  easing  up  of  the  disquali 
fications.  Look  at  Langshans,  the  white  was 
nearly  bred  out  of  them,  but  now,  at  Bro. 
Felch's  bidding,  white  was  permitted  in  legs 
and  toes  of  these.  Why  not  in  wings  ?  Bah!  it 
makes  me  sick  to  think  over  the  tiling,  and  I  am 
becoming  a  convert  to  your  plan  of  organizing  a 
new  association  and  making  a  new  standard.  It 
is  time  there  was  a  stand  taken  by  those  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  pure  bred  poultry  at 
heart,  to  stamp  out  the  idea  that  so  largely  influ- 
enced the  making  of  the  present  standard,— that 
it  must  be  made  so  that  ordinary  (no  account) 
birds  might  be  sold.  You  were  there,  and  know 
that  was  made  an  argument  in  favor  of  not  mak- 
ing the  disqualifications  so  strict.  If  our  best 
breeders  willnottake  a  stand  and  insist  that  the 
disqualifying  defects  be  made  more  definite, 
and  increased,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
scoffers  at  "pure  bred  poultry,"  "chicken 
men,"  and  "poultrv  frauds"  will  have  not 
only  right  but  sense  on  there  side, for  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  nearly,  if  not  all.of 
our  finest  varieties  are  now  deteriorating  from 
the  evil  effects  of  the  laxity  of  the  standard  in 
its  most  important  point,  and  the  only  safeguard 
to  the  inexperienced  buyer. 


Operating  an  Incubator— Shipping 
Poultry. 

J.  H.  E.  SHULTZ,  MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  N.  J. 

I  am  a  novice  in  the  poultry  business,  and  all 
I  know  aboutjchickens  I  have  learned  since  the 
first  of  April.  I  sent  for  specimen  copies  of 
poultry  papers,  and  received  quite  a  number  of 
them,  but  not  one,  to  my  mind,  comes  up  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  "to  it.  in  a  great  measure, 
I  owe  my  success  with  my  chicks.  I  hope  to  be 
a  life  subscriber.  I  wish  to  give  my  experience 
with  my  incubator.  It  is  similar  to  the  Poultry' 
Keeper  incubator.  I  use  two  doors  instead  of 
a  drawer.  The  inner  door  has  glass  in  it,  on 
the  sides,  but  in  the  middle  I  have  a  small  slide, 
just  large  enongh  to  get  at  the  thermometer.  I 
think  this  is  an  advantage,  as  the  opening  is 
only  two'by  three  inches,  and,  off  course,  as  it 
takes  but  an  instant  to  look  at  the  thermometer, 
there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  heat  and  moisture. 
The  outer  door  is  of  one  piece,  and  closes  tight. 
I  run  my  incubator  with  an  Orrocco  brooder 
lamp.  I  have  a  small  boiler  on  the  outside,  sim- 
ilar to  Mr.  Beardsley's  in  the  August  Poultry 
Keeper.  The  temperature  is  about  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  egg  chamber,  which  is  eight- 
een by  thirty-six  inches.  My  hatches  have  not 
been  very  good,  as  I  killed  most  of  the  chicks  in 
the  shells  by  removing  the  chicks  as  fast  as  they 
hatched.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  gotten  a  larger 
per  cent,  if  I  had  only  known  that  I  must  keep 
the  doors  closed  and  chicks  in  during  this  period 
of  incubation.  I  shall  take  your  advice  next 
time,  and  get  a  mile  a  way,  or  lock  up 
my  incubator  house  and  throw  the  key 
down  the  well.  I  got  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  fertile  eggs  the  last  time,  but  took  the 
chicks  out,  and  wondered  why  the  other  eggs 
didn't  hatch,  as  I  found  a  dead  chick  in  each 
one,  just  ready  to  come  out.  Experience  and  the 


Poultry  Keeper  will  make  me  successful  yet. 
Owing  to  the  wet  weather,  I  suppose,  a  few  of 
my  chicks  have  been  troubled  with  "pasting  up 
at  vent."  [Due  to  lack  of  heat.— Ed  ]  My 
remedy  is  to  wash  them  off  with  luke  warm 
water,  until  none  of  the  excretion  remains ;  then 
I  dry  them  with  a  soft  rag,  and  grease  them  well. 
In  a  few  hours  the  chicks  are  as  well  as  the 
others.  I  cured  two  very  bad  cases,  where  I  ex- 
pected my  chicks  to  die.  Excuse  this  long  let- 
ter, but  I  wish  to  speak  of  another  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Western  shippers.  I  live  on  the 
line  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  K.  K.,  and  every  Sunday 
from  two  to  five  cars  loads  of  live  poultry  pass 
by  my  home  to  New  York.  Occasionally  I  see 
dead  chickens  thrown  from  the  trains.  I  believe 
that  those  chickens  die  for  want  of  water.  An 
employe  of  the  railroad  picked  up  five  of  them 
that  were  not  quite  dead,  and  gave  them  all  the 
water  they  would  drink,  which  was  a  large 
quantity,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  as  well 
as  any  of  his  poultry.  I  think  it  will  be  money 
in  the  pockets  of  our  Western  brethren  if  they 
will  provide  their  chickens  with  better  drinking 
arrangements  when  they  ship  them  so  far. 


Feeding  Chicks. 

SOL.  SCHWAB,  EAST  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr  D.  Edson  Smith, of  Santa  Ana.  Cal..  seems 
to  be  in  trouble  on  account  of  ••Combating  the 
Universal  Yervict"  that  chicks  cannot  be  raised 
here  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust. Perhaps  I  can  help  him  out  of  his  trouble 
to  some  extent.  I  claim  that  chicks  con  be 
raised  during  those  months,  especially  June, 
but  not  icith profit .  The  worthy  editor  mentions 
two  causes,  which  he  thinks  might  be  the  source 
of  Mr.  S.'s  trouble,  viz.,  "Lice,"  or  "Lack  of 
warmth  on  cold  nights."  Now,  it  cannot  be  the 
first,  because  chicks  three  or  four  days  old 
hatched  in  an  Incubator  would  hardly  have 
"Big  Lice"  at  that  age.  And,  second,  w'e  must 
admit,  after  reading  Mr.  S.'s  article,  that  he  is 
"Fairly  Intelligent."  and  as  he  has  had  four 
years  experience  with  incubators  and  brooders, 
he  must  certainly  know  by  this  time  how  to 
regulate  them,  especially  in  this  country,  where 
the  climatic  changes  during  the  year  are  so  very 
slight.  Consequently  it  cannot  be  "Lack  of 
"Warmth."  Now  I  will  submit  my  reasons,  and 
let  Mr.  S.  judge  whether  they  are  reasonable. 
1st.  Those  three  months  follow  immediately 
alter  the  breeding  season.  Mr.  S.  knows  that 
the  breeding  season  is  a  severe  strain  upon  both 
cocks  and 'hens.  As  a  rule  the  laying  capac- 
ity of  the  hen  is  forced  to  its  utmost  extent; 
consequently,  by  the  1st  of  June  both  cocks  and 
hens  are  completely  exhausted,  and  chicks, 
hatched  after  that  time,  must  naturally  be  weak 
to  start  with  from  that  cause  alone.  But,  2nd, 
immediately  after  June  1st  the  moulting  season 
commences,  and  Mr.  S.  also  knows  that  that 
season  is  a  very  great  strain  upon  the  birds,  and 
that  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  him 
to  conclude  that  chicks  hatched,  (if  they  hatch 
at  all)  during  that  time  must  be  weak  and  puny. 
As  a  rule  about  half  of  the  eggs  are  not  fertile, 
and  many  of  those  that  are,  have  not  strength 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  shell.  Therefore,  sup- 
posing that  you  raised  all  that  you  hatched  , it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  try  it.  But,  Mr.  S. 
asks:  "If  Old  Biddy  can  raise  her  chicks  why 
cannot  I?"  So  you  can,  those  that  are  worth 
raising.  In  the  first  place  cracked  wheat  raw 
is  not  a  proper  food  for  chicks  the  first  few  davs. 
(Now  I  am  about  to  make  an  assertion  which  I 
know  has  very  strong  opponents,  but  I  am 
simply  stating  my  experience  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.)  You  should  have  taken  those 
eggs  that  were  perfectly  clear,  when  you  tested 
them  the  tenth  day,  and  boiled  tliem  hard, 
chopped  or  crushed  fine  as  much  as  they  would 
eat  at  one  time,  then  mixed  in  enough  dry  bread 
crumbs  to  take  up  all  the  moisture,  until  it 
crumbled  nicely.  This  should  be  fed  exclusively 
for  three  or  four  days.  After  that  gradually 
drop  out  the  egg,  and  feed  baked  bread  com- 
posed of  the  following:  One  part  finely  chopped 
cooked  meat,  two  parts  fine  corn  meal,  four 
parts  middlings  with  a  little  salt.  My  reason  for 
feeding  eggs  is  that  the  yolk  of  the  egg  was  the 
only  food  they  had  before  their  troubles  in  this 
world  commenced,  and  that  a  too  sudden,  and 
especially  a  complete  change  of  food,  must, 
without  doubt,  be  very  injurious.  As  to  the 
disease  of  which  they  die,  that  is,  of  course, 
diarrhoea,  caused  principally  by  the  sudden 
change  of  food  above  described.  And,  as  the 
chick  is  constitutionally  weak,  the  sudden 
change  in  its  system  has  still  more  weakened  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  not  sufficient 
strength  left  to  throw  out  the  contents  of  its 
bowels,  and  the  consequence  is  the  accumula- 
tion over  the  vent.  When  first  noticed,  a  little 
air-slacked  lime,  in  the  drinking  water,  would 
have  saved  many  of  the  little  fellows,  and 
stopped  all  further  trouble.  Now,  my  advice  to 
Mr.  Smith  is  to  meekly  accept  the  "Universal 
Yerdict"— not,  that  chicks  cannot  be  raised 
during  those  months— but  that  it  is  not  profita- 
ble. If  lie  is  not  satisfied,  however,  let  him  try 
my  way  of  feeding,  and  should  diarrhoea  still 
show  itself,  which  is  very  likely  amongst  the 
very  weak  ones,  use  a  very  little  of  the  lime  in 
the  water,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  he  will  raiM 
all  that  are  worth  raising. 
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A  Cloudy  White  Langshan. 

A.  A.  HALLADAT,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Whenever  a  man  has  a  disagreeable  job  on 
hand  to  do,  and  does  not  like  to  do  it  himself,  it 
is  well  to  have  some  one  who  is  well  adapted  for 
such  work  to  step  in  and  do  it  for  him.  In  the 
September  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  the 
editor  comes  out  and  takes  the  writer  to  task  for 
■denouncing  the  stock  of  a  certain  breeder  of  so- 
•ealled  White  Langshans,  and  upholding  another 
party  who  is  trying  to  build  up  this  same  yellow- 
legged  stock,  the  editor  insinuating  that  it  was 
simply  a"/Vee  ad  dodge"o\\  the  part  of  the  writer. 
All  I  have  to  say  to  the  editor  is,  that  I  had 
always  given  him  credit  for  more  real  common 
sense  than  he  has  shown  in  this  matter.  Why 
does  the  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  insist 
upon  my  publishing  the  name  of  the  breeder  re- 
ferred to  in  my  articles  in  the  Bulletin  and  Guide 
and  Friend.  I  gave  the  names  in  my  articles 
to  these  papers,  but  the  editors  did  not  use 
them,  and  I  stand   ready   at  any  moment 
to  have  the  name  of  this  particular  breeder  pub- 
lished over  my  own  signature  in  either  of  the 
above  journals.    But,  in  order  now  that  this 
White  Langshan  controversy  may  be  placed  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Poultry'  Keeper,  I  now 
ask  for  space  to  tell  my  side  of  the  story,  which 
hasjbeen  represented  by  Mr.  Cloud,  in  /us  own 
way,  which  I  must  say  was  very  far  from  the 
truth  of  the  case.  I  will  add  that  I  should  not 
have  asked  for  this  privilege,  fearing  it  would 
be  looked  upon  by  "ye  editor"  as  a  ••free  ad"  if 
the  statements  he  has  published  had  been  in 
accordance  with  the  truth.   In  making  the  fol- 
lowing statements  if  will  not  be  necessary  to 
call  the  name  of  the  party  referred  to,  for  Mr. 
Cloud  is  going  to  do  that.    In  July,  188s,  I  re- 
ceived a  circular  and  letter  from  this  White 
Langshan  man,    ("Mr.  F.").  In  the  circular  he 
stated  that  he  had  bred  them  for  five  years,  had 
hatched  350.chicks,  all  true  to  color,  and  in  the 
letter  he  asked  to  exchange  coc nereis  with  me. 
il  had  none  then  to  spare,  nor  have  I  now,  and 
never  have  had).  Let  free  ad  croakers  chew  on 
this.    Now,  see  how  near  alike  Mr.  F's  circular 
and  letter  read.    "All  true  to  color,", his  circu- 
lar says.  His  letter  says,  "My    first  twelve 
chicks,  ten  are  pullets,  and  nine  are  good  ones ; 
the  two  cockerels  are  very  good;  still  I  have 
two  or  three  (my  italics)  from  later  settings  that 
have  better  colored  legs.''   (My  italics!)  Think 
of  it;  he  has  two  or  three  from  his  whole  350 
with  better  colored  legs.  Further  on  in  the  let- 
ter he  says:  "My  chicks  are  now  near  four 
months  old,  but  by  giving  you  one  hatched  May 
1st.  I  could  give  you  one  with  legs  exactly  the 
color  of  slate,  and  beak  and  skin  white."    In  a 
P.  S.,  he  says:  "The  beH  one  of  the  older  cock- 
erels has  slate-colored  .egs,  only  a  little  inclined 
to  yellow."   (My  italics),  and  repeats:  "My 
stock  is  good."   He  also  mentions  in  this  letter 
that  he  intends  to  show  some  of  them  at  Buffalo, 
(which  he  did)  and  every  bird  had  yellow  legs, 
■  beaks  and  skin,  and  were  thrown  out  by  the 
judges  as  mongrels.  It  was  at  Buffalo  that  I  saw 
these  birds,  and  they  were  shown  beside  the 
-California  birds,  which  were  all  right  in  mark- 
ings, and  because  I  stated  this  fact  in  the  Bulle- 
tin',nnd  Guide  and  Friend,the  editor  of  this  paper 
accuses  me  of  seeking  a  free  ad.  for  my 
seli     and     the    California    breeder,  and 
then  uses  Mr.  Cloud  for  a  "Cat's  Paw"  to  poke 
the  chestnuts  from  the  fire.   (See  editorial  in 
September  number  of  Poultry  Keeper.)  But 
I  have  m  ire  evidence  yet  to  show  that  this  stock 
js  not  what  it  should  be  and  that  Mr.  Cloud's 
statements  in  October  Poultry  Keeper  should 
be  carefully  weighed  before  they  are  "taken." 
He  says:  "I  know  Mr.  Mortimer  procured  eggs 
from  this  Pennsylvania  party,  and  I  also  know 
that  his  chicks  are  nice,  and  correct  in  mark- 
ings." I  would  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  Mr. 
JMortimer  did  have  eight  settings  of  eggs  from 
Mr.  F.,  and  did  not  get  one  chick  that  he  would 
-use  as  a  breeder.  He  wrote  me  that  they  were 
the  worst  lot  of  stuff  he  ever  saw.   I  would  also 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  article  in  the  August 
number  of  Guide  and  Friend,  and  while  you  are 
looking  at  that  just  turn  to  the  editorials  in  same 
paper  and  see  what  the  editor  says.  "However, 
upon  being  satisfied  that  the  birds,  as  a  rule, 
were  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  withdrew 
the  advertisement,  (Mr.  F's.)  but  we  are  not  yet 
convinced  that  the  accused  is  a  fraud."  We 
nave  never  accused  Mr.  F.  of  being  a  fraud.  We 
Jaim  his  stock  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and 
Miat  his  advertisements  were  misleading,  and  if 
lie  was  allowed  to  go  on  selling  this  yellow-leg- 
ged mongrel  for  pure  White  Langshan,  the 
breed  would  be  forever  spoiled  at  the  start, 
/hat  Mr.  F.  has  some  well  marked  birds,  and 
that  eggs  from  these  birds  will  produce  a  few 
well-marked  chicks,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
White  Langshan  cock  bred  to  White  Cochin 
liens  would  produce  some  chicks  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  .  their  sire.  Here  is  what  a 
Langshan  breeder  wrote  me,  in  a  private  letter, 
so  I  will  not  give  you  his  name,  but  I  have  the 
letter  here  before  me,  and  as  the  party  went 
right  to  the  yards  of  Mr.  F.,  and  purchased 
some  of  these  white  birds,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  Mr.  Cloud  and  others.  He  says:  "I  went  to 
Mr.  F's  yards  in  person,  and  he  let  me  pick  out 
what  I  wanted.  I  took  five  birds,  and  he  and  his 
partner  had  about  sixty,  perhaps  seventy-five 
birds.  I  would  not  give  tbt  Ave  I  got  for  hah. 


the  birds  that  were  left."  He  says  that  those  he 
got  were  good  except  one  which  he  threw  out 
after  getting  them  home.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  pick  from  thesixty  or  seventy-five  birds 
four  that  he  was  willing  to  breed  from.  He 
also  says  "That  if  Mr.  F.  sends  out  eggs  from  the 
stock  he  left  there  he  would  not  pay  the  ex- 
pressage  on  them  for  them."  It  don't  seem  to 
me  that  I  would  like  to  breed  from  birds  taken 
from  such  stock.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cloud  would 
As  to  the  birds  exhibited  at  the  Buffalo  show 
last  winter,  Mr.Cloud  can  write  to  the  treasurer 
of  that  association,  and  learn  from  him  what 
the  birds  were.  In  answer  to  what  Mr.  Cloud 
says  of  "free  ads,"  or  my  attempting  to  get  arti- 
cles printed  in  papers  and  being  refused,  and 
much  more  of  the  article  in  the  October  Poul- 
try Keeper  by  this  same  Cloud-y  party  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  have  not  much  to  say,  for 'I 
have  shown  you  that  many  of  the  statements  he 
has  made  in  relation  to  \V  hite  Langshans,  etc, 
will  bear  looking  after.  But  I  will  say  this. 
Either  publish  the  names  of  the  editors  v)ho 
will  say  that  they  have  been  "taken  in"  and 
■•hangup"  by  my  "free  ad  racket,"  or  your 
statements  must  stand  before  the  world  us  false 
in  every  particular.  Now  give  the  name  of  one 
or  more  of  the  papers  that  were  taken  in  with  a 
statement  from  the  editors  of  such  papers,  or  on 
your  failure  to  do  so,  you  must  be  looked  upon 
as  having  made  statements  that  are  untrue. 
The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  in  this  matter 
that  will  explain  why  Mr.  Cloud  is  so  interested 
in  a  breed  of  fowls  that  he  says  he  does  not  like 
any  way,  is  this :  Some  time  ago  a  certain  Penn- 
sylvania breeder  of  White  Langshans  wrote  me 
that  "he  was  the  Originator  of  White  Lang- 
shans" (but  he  seemed  to  be  having  a  hard  time 
to  make  people  believe  it) ,  and  if  I  would  help 
him  blow  for  them,  and  introduce  them,  he 
promised  me  a  good  thing.  1  did  not  accept, 
and  this  may  have  left  the  field  open  for  Mr. 
Cloud,  but  it  can't  be  that  he  is  working  any 
'free  ad.  dodge;"  oh,  no.  I  will  add  that 
my  articles  on  V\  hite  Langshans  have  never  re- 
flected on  any  other  than  the  one  referred  to, 
for  there  is  only  one  person  in  the  United  States 
who  claims  to  have  bred  six  hundred  or  more 
of  White  Langshans.  Mr.  Cloud's  article  is  very 
amusing  to  any  one  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  in  this  case,  when  one  can  see  his  motive, 
and'the  influences  that  are  back  of  all  this,  we  see 
the  While  Langshan  in  the  back  ground,  and 
so  far  back  that  it  is  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  we  see  Mr.  Cloud  as  a  tool,  a 
"cat's  paw,"  to  be  used  when  the  coals  are  too 
hot  to  be  handled.  And  he  seems  well  qualified 
to  fill  the  position. 


direction  as  the  feathers  with  a  sponge  to  take 
i  J5J1?,?,urplus  water,  and  wipe  with  a  soft 
cloth  till  nearly  dry,  after  which  place  the  bird 
in  a  half-hned  basket,  with  the  open  side  to  the 
hie ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  the  bird  too 
close,  or  the  plumage  will  scorch.  In  a  short 
time  the  feathers  will  begin  to  web  together 
The  bird  should  be  left  for  an  hour,  when  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  basket  and  again 
dried  with  a  cloth,  of  course  always  rubbing  the 
same  way,  that  is,  from  the  head  down- 
wards. Keplacethe  bird  in  the  basket  and 
repeat  the  rubbing  every  hour  or  so,  till  it  u 
thoroughly  dry  and  has  resumed  its  usual  ap- 
pearance. Then  the  final  operation  will  be  to 
polish  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  which  will 
bring  a  gloss  on  the  plumage,  when  the  bird  will 
be  ready  for  the  show  pen.  I  have  gone  some- 
what fully  into  this  subject  because  1  well  know 
the  difficulty  many,  especially-  beginners,  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  At  a  recent  show  a 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  intended  giving  up 
keeping  White  Leghorns,  because  he  could  never 
get  them  to  look  nice  in  the  pen, 
though  he  sat  up  nearly  all  night  drying 
them.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  many  are 
too  careful  and  fussy  over  washing  and  drying 
and  are  afraid  of  breaking  the  feathers.  But  if 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  feathers  will  not 
snap  when  wet,  and  that  they  will  web  together 
best  if  left  alone  in  front  of  the  fire,  anyone  can 
send  a  bird  to  a  show  in  a  condition  that  will 
never  disgrace  the  operator. 

It  is  always  best  to  wash  the  fowls  two  days 
before  sending  off,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
must  have  straw  or  sawdust  put;in  their  pens, 
in  order  to  keep  them  clean. 


Washing  Fowls. 

Now  that  the  show  season  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  commenced,  the  intending  exhibitor  of 
white  or  light-colored  fowls  will  perhaps  be 
trembling  in  his  shoes  (if  he  be  a  beginner)  as 
to  how  he  will  be  able  to  get  through  the  trouble- 
some operation  of  washingjhis  birds, with  the  re- 
sult of  turning  them  out  equal  to  some  of  the 
older  hands ;  and  it  must  be  freely  admitted 
that  a  bird  badly  washed  looks  a  very  miserable 
object  in  the  show-pen,  and  will  not  stand  a 
chance  of  being  in  the  money.  With  the  object 
of  helping  those  who  are  exhibiting 'white  fowls 
for  the  first  time  we  reproduce  the  article  on 
washing  given  in  Mr.  Verrey's  book,  "The  Leg 
horn  Fowl :" 

"The  besti'eceptacles  for  the  water  are  two  tin 
baths,  size  about  thirty  inches  long  by  fifteen 
inches  wide.  An  oval  bath  is  always  better 
than  a  round  one,  especially  for  washing  cocks, 
as  their  sickle  feathers  are  not  so  apt  to  get 
broken.  Fill  one  bath  with  nice  warm 
water;  it  should  be  as  warm  as  one  can 
comfortably  bear  one's  hands  in.  Have  the 
other  filled  with  tepid  water  colored  with  blue : 
this  latter  is  for  rinsing.  Previously  to  putting 
the  warm  water  in  the  bath,  make  some  soap- 
suds. The  best  met  hod  of  doing  this  is  to  scrape 
a  piece  of  soap  (white  curd  is  the  best)  into  a 
small  basin  of  boiling  water.  After  stirring  it 
for  a  few  minutes  a  stiff  lather  will  be  obtained ; 
empty  this  into  the  bath,  and  pour  in  the  warm 
water,  also  adding  sufficient  blue  to  slightly 
color  the  water.  Take  the  fowl  in  the  left 
hand,  placing  one  of  the  legs  of  the  bird  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  fingers,  and  the 
other  leg  between  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 
The  breast  will  then  rest  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  with  the  bird's  head  towards  the  left 
shoulder  of  the  operator.  With  a  sponge  well 
soak  the  back,  wings  and  tail,  leaving  the  head 
to  be  done  last  of  all,  then  well  rub  the  feathers 
with  soap,  rub  pretty  hard,  till  the  body  is  all 
of  a  lather;  don't  be  afraid  of  breaking  the 
feathers,  because  as  thev  are  thoroughly  wet, 
they  will  not  snap  off.  When  all  the  dirt  has 
been  removed,  take  the  bird  by  its  pinions 
(that  is,  spreading  the  wings  out,  and  holding 
those  portions  which  are  next  the  body).  The 
breast  and  under  parts  can  then  be  well  washed. 
After  which  replace  the  bird  in  the  left  hand, 
and  well  wash  the  head  and  face.  When  this 
last  operation  is  completed,  the  bird  ought  to  be 
clean.  Then  thoroughly  rinse  in  tepid  water, 
the  best  way  being  to  plunge  the  bird  three  or 
four  times  (always  keeping  the  beak  just  above 
the  water) :  this  will  remove  the  soap,  and  also 
close  the  pores  of  the  skin,  thus  preventing  the 
bird  from  catching  cold.  Then  rub  in  the  same 


The  Chemistry  of  the  Egg  Shell. 

The  shell  proper  of  an  egg  is  made  up  mostly 
of  earthy  materials.  The  proportions  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  food  of  the  bird,  but  ninety  to 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  is  carbonate  of  lime, 
Ihe  remainder  is  composed  of  from  two  to  five 
per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  and  from  one  to  five 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

"\  auquelin  shut  up  a  hen  for  ten  days,  and 
fed  her  exclusively  upon  oats,  of  which  she  con- 
sumed 7,474  grains  in  weight.  During  this  time 
four  egg  were  laid,  the  shells  of  which  weighed 
409  grains  ;of  this  amount  276 grains  w  ere  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  seventeen  and  one-half  grains  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  ten  grains  of  gluten. 
But  there  is  only  a  little  carbonate  of  Time  in 
oats,  and  whence  could  this  409  grains  of  the 
rocky  material  have  been  derived?  The  answer 
to  the  question  opens  up  some  of  the  most 
curious  and  wonderful  facts  connected  with  ani- 
mal chemistry.  The  body  of  a  bird,  like  that  of 
a  man,  is  but  a  piece  of  chemical  apparatus, 
made  capable  of  transforming  hard  and  fixed 
substances  into  others  of  a  very  unlike  nature. 
In  oats  there  is  contained  phosphate  of  lime-, 
with  an  abundance  of  silica, and  the  stomach  and 
assimilating  organs  of  the  bird  are  made  capa- 
ble of  decomposing  the  lime  salt  forming  wifv 
the  silica  a  silica  of  lime.  This  new  body  is  it- 
self made  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  thfi 
base  is  combined  with  the  carbolic  acid,  form- 
ing carbonate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid  is 
probably  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  or  more 
directly,  perhaps,  from  the  blood.  These  chemi- 
cal changes  among  hard,  inorganic  bodies  are 
certainly  wonderful,  when  we  reflect  that  they 
are  brought  about  in  the  delicate  organs  of  a 
comparatively  feeble  bird,  under  the  influence 
of  animal  heat  and  the  vital  forces.— Popular 
Science. 


Too  Much  Kerosene  Did  It. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  the  work. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sutton,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  writes  us  a 
letter  which  should  be  carefully  read.  He  says : 

As  I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  authority  on 
all  subjects  relating  to  poultry,  I  come  "talking 
right  out  in  meeting."  I  had  a  fine  Plymouth 
Kock  that  moped  around  for  two  days.when  Mrs. 
Sutton,  my  wife,  says  to  me,  "Mr.  Jacobs  would 
tell  you  'its  lice.' "  I  looked  and  found  her  head 
covered  with  "nits  and  lice."  I  went  for  the- 
Poultry  Keeper.  Then,  after  reading  awhile, 
I  dusted  her  head  and  neck  with  sulphur.  Then 
went  for  another  reading  in  Poultry  Keeper 
and  ended  with  pouring  kerosene  on  head  and 
neck.  This  was  the  next  day  after  giving  the 
application  of  sulphur.  I  fed"that  morning  with 
chopped  beef,  and  bones.  Afternoon  she  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  would  pitch  over  on 
her  head  when  I  would  stand  her  up.  That  night 
I  split  her  crop  and  removed  the  contents — what 
she  had  eaten  that  morning,  beef  and  bones. 
Now,  was  it  the  lice,  or  the  sulphur,  or  the  kero- 
sene, or  bones  in  crop,  that  killed  her,  or  a  com- 
bination? I  opened  her  and  could  find  no  dis- 
eased part. 

The  application  of  kerosene,  in  the  manner 
stated,  is  always  dangerous.  One  part  kerosene 
with  ten  parts  lard  oil,  or  sweet  oil,  is  ample.and 
a  few  drops  will  answer  as  well  as  a  gill.  All 
kinds  of  grease  is  repugnant  to  fowls,  and  espe- 
cially kerosene,  which  is  yery  irritating. 
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readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
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The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


Rankin's  book  on  clucks;  fifty  cents  is  sold  by 
us. 

With  the  opening  of  the  season,  business  has 
already  picked  up. 

|  The  Standard  of  Excellence,  $1.00,  is  always 
on  hand,  and  for  sale  by  us. 

New  York  is  pushing  hershow.  T.  F.  Rack- 
ham,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  Secretary. 

Don't  forget  to  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  City. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper.  For 
sixty  cents  the  paper  and  any  one  of  our  books. 


We  do  not  sell  birds,  incubators,  brooders, 
medicine  or  poultry  supplies— nothing  but 
books. 

The  Farmers'  Magazine  and  Poultry  Keep- 
er, only  sixty  cents.  The  Magazine  is  one  of 
the  best  farm  journalsjpublished. 


The  first  ball.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  in- 
vites her  poultry  men  to  meet  in  convention,  at 
Trenton,  Nov.  13th,  to  organize  a  State  Poultry 
Association. 


We  give  apian  of  brooder  in  this  issue  which 
is  drawn  in  all  its  details.  It  has  been  sold  on 
the  market,  but  Mr.  Harper  makes  a  present  of 
it  to  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


New  York  City  will  have  a  grand  show 
February  19th  to  25th.  Everybody  will  be  there 
It  is  booming  right  along.  It  matters  not  who 
is  doing  the  work.  Let  the  show  go  on. 

The  Poultry}  Chum,  Poultry  Bulletin,  and 
Poultry  Keeper— three  papers— only  $1.00  for 
a  year.  Can  you  do  better  for  so  small  a  sum? 
The  three  papers  make  a  strong  team. 

The  Richmond  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion (not  Virginia  State  (Association,  as  some- 
times called,)  has  its  premium  list  ready.  Geo. 
O.  Brown  will  judge.  E.  W.  Cooper,  Winston, 
Va.,  is  secretary. 

We  will  now  begin  to  send  out  our  usually 
large  number  of  extra  sample  copies.  This  we  do 
fromNovember  to  June,e  very  year.  We  will  send 
outjhalf  a  million  if  readers  will  send  us  the 
names.  In  fact,  the  more  names  the  better. 


New  Castle,  Indiana,  will  have  her  show- 
December  31st  to  January  4th,  inclusive,  and 
she  usually  turns  out  a  large  crowd  and  good 
birds.  Mr.  S.  B.  Lane,  Spiceland,  Indiana,  is 
Correspondent  Secretary, and  will  send  premium 
jists  to  all. 


Those  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  back 
numbers  are  skipping  over  a  gold  mine.  They 
are  worth  $100  to  you.  We  print  our  paper  from 
electrotype  plates,  and  can  send  any  back  num- 
ber to  April  1885,  for  five  cents  each.  Plates  for 
1884  werejdestroyed  by  fire. 


We  earnestly  entreat  each  reader  to  send  us 
at  least  one  name  of  some  person  interested  in 
poultry.  Can't  you  do  that  one  little  favor  for 
us.  Bear  in  mind  we  give  you  a  ten  dollar  pa- 
per for  only  fifty  cents.  We  are  prepared  to 
send  sample  codies  every  where. 

Look  out  for  Camden,  N.  J.  She  will  have  a 
rouser.  Philadelphia  is  just  across  the  river. 
Write  to  W.  H.  Hainesworth,  Secretary,  South 
Jersey  Poultry  Association,  for  a  premium  list 
The  show  will  be  inter-state— New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Every  State  invited. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Philadelphia  atmosphere 
causes  the  senses  to  be  muddled.  When  an  edi- 
tor can't  tell  a  standard  for  guinea  pigs  from 
that  of  a  nondescript  bantam  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt.  But  there  are  some  who  have  cheek 
enough  to  try  to  edit  anything,  whether  fitted  or 
not. 


There  will  be  a  convention  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Nov.  13th,  to  organize  a  New  Jersey  State  Poul- 
try Association.  All  New  Jersey  breeders  in- 
vited. The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  taking 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  will  foster  the  As- 
sociation. Those  interested  will  address  Mr. 
Franklin  Dye,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Of  what  value  is  a  paper  as  an  authority,  when 
it  deliberately  quotes  language  descriptive  of  a 
breed,  from  the  standard,  when  no  such  breed 
is  in  the  standard  or  ever  has  been.  It  shows 
the  folly  of  an  ignorant  dog  editor,  attempting 
to  mix  dog  and  poultry  in  the  same  journal.  It 
is  about  on  a  par  with  the  late  miserable  jargon 
so  freely  passed  around  as  "Buffalo  Botch." 


What  fools  some  men  be.  They  pay  high 
prices  for  birds  to  show,  and  then  "kick."  With 
only  a  pair  (one  female)  of  the  kind,  these 
worthies  pretend  to  have  breeding  stock  super- 
ior to  other  persons,  giving  the  cock  some  out- 
landish name,  such  as  "Buffalo  Bill,"  etc.,  which 
serves  as  an  astonisher,  though  the  bird  may 
not  even  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  "Scrubby 
Sam." 


The  judging  of  Drevenstedt  at  Wilmington 
was  too  much  for  the  country  amateurs.  But 
for  intercession  he  would  have  thrown  out  one- 
half  the  birds  at  the  show.  That  no  one  may  be 
misled,  it  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  his 
awards  were  not  only  sustained  by  the  fair 
managers,  but  they  also  sent  him  a  complimen- 
tary letter  for  his  endeavor  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  stock  usually  shown  at 
state  and  county  fairs. 

SO  many  visitors  have  crowded  into  Haramon- 
ton  to  see  the  broiler  farms  that  several  opera- 
tors have  put  up  a  sign— "No  admittance."  But 
the  editor  of  this  paper  is  now  fitting  in  the 
Smyrna  (or  Prairie  State)  system,  which  is  the 
best  in  use,  and  with  the  doors  of  our  brooder 
house  open  to  all  no  one  shall  go  away  without  see 
ingthe  sights  if  we  can  help  it.  Visitors  should 
never  come  unless  they  write  two  days  ahead  of 
the  starting  time. 

The  Dover/Del.,  Fair,  held  in  October,  was 
quite  creditable.  There  were  some  fine  birds 
shown  by  H.  [S.  Lawton,  Still  iPond,  Md.,  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  Hellings,  Dover,  but  many  of  the 
local  poultry  men  need  educating  in  the  value 
of  good  stock.  Next  year  endeavors  will  be 
made  to  have  a  larger  exhibit,  and  better  birds 
will  be  shown.  The  Pineland  brooder  won  the 
first  prize,  and  was'  greatly  admired.  The 
Prairie  State  Incubator  was  given  first  on  incu- 
bators. Mr.  James  Kerbin,  Dover,  exhibited 
and  won  on  Antwerps. 


Another  poultry  paper— the  Poultry  yews— 
published  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  E.  P.  Cloudy 
editor.  It  is  25  cents  a  year.  Sample  copies 
sent  to  all  desiring.  The  Poultry  Keeper  al- 
ways extends  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  new 
journals.  There  is  plenty  of  room— in  front— 
and  the  Editor  says  he  will  try  and  get  a  good 
place  there,  alongside  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Mr.  Cloud  is  a  thorough  poultryman,  and  we 
predict  that  the  News  will  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception. 

Several  chances  for  buying  or  renting  \)ou\ 
try  farms  have  appeared  in  our  advertising 
columns,  among  them  the  largest  in  the  world, 
that  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Hageman,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
which  cost  $60,000,  and  he  wants  a  partner,  (]jvfr 
man)  to  take  half  interest.  The  600  capacity 
broiler  farm  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Watkiss,  at  Hammwi- 
ton,  N.  J.,  can  be  rented,  Mr.  W.  instructing  the- 
party  in  broijeij  raising.  We  mention  these  be- 
cause we  receive  quite  a  number  of  letters  ask- 
ing for  such.  Read  all  the  advertisements 
closely. 

The  Fort  Plain  Show. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will 
be  held  at  Star  Rink,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31st 
to  Jan.  3d,  inclusive.  Mr.  Will  C.  House,  Frey's. 
Bush,  N.  Y.,  is  Secretary,  and  has  the  premium 
lists  ready.  Bicknell  and  Pratt  will  judge. 

Brockton  in  the  Field. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  will  hold  her  show  Dec.  10th„ 
11th,  and  12th.  The  officers  are  at  work  like 
beavers  to  have  a  good  show,  and  they  should  be- 
eneouraged  in  their  efforts.  Brockton  is  an  ex- 
cellent location  for  a  show,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
populous  section.  For  premium  lists  address 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Snow,  Secretary,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

The  Boston  Show. 

The  Show  of  the  Massachusetts  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held-at  Music  Hall,  [in  the  heart 
of  the  city]  Boston,  February  10th  to  15th,  in- 
clusive, and  as  the  New  York  Show  will  begin 
February  19th,  breeders  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  get  to  New  York  after  the  Boston  show  is 
over.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bacon,  Cambridgeport,  Mass  , 
is  Secretary,  and  he  will  cheerfully  answer  all 
inquiries  or  send  premium  lists.  Boston  is  a 
grand  place  for  a  show,  and  she  has  them  grand 
also.   

New  Haven  Comes  Also. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  expects  to  hold  a  show  in 
January,  the  exact  date  not  fixed.  The  New 
Haven  Poultry  Association  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  J.  B.  Robertson,  Jr. ; 
Vice-Presidents,  F.  S.  Piatt,  F.  L.  Edwards  and 
W.  P.  Ensign;  Secretary,  E.  A.  Todd;  Treas- 
urer, C.  P.  Jordan;  Auditor,  W.  P.  Ensign; 
Executive  Committee,  E.  S.  Porter,  E.  L.  Jones, 
A.  C.  Agnew,  W.  R.  Kirkwood,  T.  R.  Cairns, 
W.  A.  Peck,  D.  C.  Munson,  C.  W.  Bunnell,  F.  L. 
Newton  and  J.  Boardman  Smith. 

Judging  With  a  Stick. 

Some  judges  score,  while  others  poke  the  birds 
around  with  a  stick.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Scott, 
Cramer  Hill,  N.  J.,  writes: 

"I  see  in  the  Fancier's  Journal  that  Jesse 
Darlington  has  been  after  you  with  a  stick,  and 
that  appears  to  be  his  favorite  weapon,  as  I  can 
testify  he  used  it  at  the  Bridgton  show,  last  year 
to  score,  or  rather  judge  birds  with,  and  that 
was  the  reason  he  gave  me  second  on  Brown 
Leghorn  chicks,  when  his  first-prize  bird  had 
white  flight  feathers  in  both  wings,  as  Mr.  Fox 
and  myself  had  the  bird  out  of  the  coop  and  ex- 
amined it.  I  hope  that  in  JCamden  we  shall 
have  straight  judging,  and  let  no  man  judge 
who  cannot  come  to  a  poultry  show  without  a 
cane." 

Which  shows  that  it  is  human  to  err,  and  that 
before  a  man  should  venture  to  look  over  some 
other  person's  work,  he  should  himself  be  with 
clean  hands.  "Judging  with  a  stick"  is  the 
term  used  by  all  who  exhibited  at  the  show,  but 
this  year  experts  have  been  secured,  and  the- 
birds'will  win  on  their  merits. 
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The  Denver  Chicken. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  see  a  live  paper  send 
for  a  copy  of  the  Denver  Chicken,  Denver.  Col- 
orado. It  is  edited  by  one  of  the  brightest 
ladies  in  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mel. 
lette,  and  she  gives  a  paper  brim  full.  We  will 
send  the  Chicken,  Poultry  News,  and  Poultry 
Keeper,  for  one  dollar.  Send  for  sample  of  the 
Chicken.  Our  Colorado  readers  should  support 
it  liberally.  Only  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  worth 
twice  the  subscription  price.  Mrs.  Mellette  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  ladies  that  uses  the 
pen. 

New  York  to  Hare  a  Huge  Show. 

New  York  will  have  one  of  the  grandest  shows 
of  the  season,  Feb.  19th  to  25th,  and  in  the  large 
American  Institute,  a  building  which  rivals  the 
famous  Madison  Square  Garden. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  broiler  farm,  in  full 
operation,  a  regular  building,with  all  the  brood- 
ing apparatus,  to  be  arranged,  with  2000  chicks, 
from  those  coming  out  of  the  egg  to  full  size  for 
market. 

Every  breeder  in  the  United  States  is  invited 
to  be  present,  and  the  West  is  expected  to  turn 
out  in  full  force.  Only  the  best  and  most  per- 
fect arrangements  will  be  made. 

All  jealousies  should  be  dropped  and  every 
breeder  and  poultry  paper  pull  together  in  or- 
der to  assist  in  making  the  show  a  grand  suc- 
cess. A  show  in  New  York  is  worth  any  two  or 
three  shows  put  together.  It  matters  not.  who 
the  managers  may  be. so  the  show  is  held,  but, 
fortunately,  good  and  live  men  for  the  purpose 
are  at  work.  At  a  meeting  held  in  September, 
it  was  resolved,  that  it  be  an  incorporated  so- 
ciety with  a  fully  paid  up  capital  of  $1,500.  All 
the  shares  were  taken.  About  $200  in  specials 
was  donated.  Many  new  and  interesting  feat- 
ures will  be  introduced.  All  breeders  know  the 
vast  expense  of  holding  a  New  York  show,  and 
every  officer  of  the  society  gives  his  labor  gratis, 
so,  in  return,  it  is  hoped  that  breeders  will  show 
their  appreciation  by  donating  "cash  specials." 
Mr.  T.  Fairer  Rackham,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  is  Secretary. 


Food  for  a  Hundred  Hens. 


Mr.  H.  S  Babcock,  in  the  Poultry  World,  has 
calculated  the  ratio  of  nitrogenous  and  carbon- 
aceous elements  in  certain  foods,  and  as  it  is  a 
valuable  little  table  to  save,  we  append  it.  Mr. 
B.  says: 

Now  how  are  we  to  conduct  a  ratio  for  one 
hundred  hens  which  will  supply  these  elements? 
To  do  this  we  will  take  several  elements : 

Albuminoids.  Carbo-hydrates. 
1,000  lbs.  clover  hay  75.30  436. 
1,000  "  potatoes  14.20  177. 
2,000  "  corn  meal  154.16  1,432. 
1,000  "  ground  oats  99.  582.6 
100  "  cot.  s'd  meal  31.36  42.26 
800  "  barley  meal  76.32  517.60 


450.34 


3,186.46 


Total 

This  comes  out  very  nearly.  We  have  sup- 
plied two  pounds  more  of  albuminoids  and  lack 
thirteen  pounds  of  carbo-hydrates— which  is 
near  enough  for  practical  purposes  in  a  year's 
feeding.  The  daily  ration  would  be  obtained  by 
lividing  each  amount  by  365,  which  would  give 
us  as  follows : 

Daily  Ration  (or  One  Hundred  Hens. 
Clover  hay  2.74  lbs. 

Potatoes  2.74  " 

Corn  meal  5.48 
Ground  oats  2.74  " 

Cotton  Seed  meal  -274  " 

Barley  meal  2.192  " 

Total  16.166  lbs. 

According  to;the  above,  sixteen  pounds  of  food, 
mixed  as  mentioned,  is  the  proper  amount  for 
one  hundred  hens,or  about  one  pound  for  6  hens. 
Such  an  allowance  would  be  too  much  but  for 
the  clover  and  potatoes,  which  render  the  food 
less  concentrated,  though  largely  assisted  to 
balance  the  ration.  Our  readers  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  no  two  hens  are  alike,  hence 
observation  and  judgment  must  be  used  in  feed- 

ng.  No  estimate  can  be  made  that  will  be  ex- 


actly the  ratio  of  food  for  all  flocks,  but  the 
above  is  a  very  close  estimate  for  a  general  ra- 
tion. 


Two  Large  Broiler  Farms. 

The  Editor  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing the  large  establishment  of  Mr.  Henry  An- 
thony, Smyrna,  Del.,  who  has  a  brooder  house 
of  about  6000  capacity  of  chicks.  Mr.  Anthony's 
brooder  house  exceeds  any  in  Hammonton,  ex- 
cept one,  and  it  is  also  an  improvement  over  the 
Hammonton  system,  so  much  so  that  in  our  own 
brooding  house  we  have  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Anthony  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  who 
also  has  a  large  broiler  establishment  near 
Smyrna,  kindly  allowed  us  to  make  a  thorough 
inspection.  He  has  ten  Prairie  State  Incuba- 
tors in  operation,  altogether  holding  2700  eggs. 
Mr.  Anthony's  brooders.are  the  most  complete 
we  ever  saw.  The  pipes  are  over  the  chicks, 
and  the  brooders  are  so  arranged  as  to  cut  off< 
or  apply  the  heat  to  any  section  of  the  brooder 
house  desired,  it  being  regulated  by  cocks  at 
the  stove' which  heats  the  water  for  the  pipes. 

The  building  has  a  passage-way  down  the 
centre,  with  thirty-two  brooders  on  each  side 
or  sixty-four  in  all.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  all  the  feeding  can  be  done  from  the  pas- 
sage way,  without  stepping  inside  the  brooder 
apartment  among  the  chicks.  The  floors  can 
not  become  too  warm,  and  as  there  are  no  hot 
air  tubes  the  chicks  have  no  inducement  to 
crowd.  Nearly  double  the  room  for  chicks 
under  each  brooder  is  also  secured.  Mr.  Car- 
ter's establishment  is  equally  as  well  arranged. 
Mr.  Anthony  says  that  he  has  had  chicks  to 
weigh  three  and  one-half  pounds  when  three 
months  old  in  his  brooders. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper,  of  the  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bator Co.,  has  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Anthony,  (who,  we  believe,  has  applied  for  a 
patent)  by  which  all  persons  using  the  Prairie 
State  Incubators  will  have  the  privilege  of 
using  the  brooder  plans  free  of  charge,  and  as 
drawings  and  cuts  are  being  made,  we  hope 
soon  to  present  it  to  our  readers. 

As  we  stated  we  are  now  putting  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Mr.  Anthony  in  our  1500  brooder  house, 
at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  as  we  believe  it  far  supe- 
rior to  the  one  in  use  there,  although  it  has  been 
successful.  The  improved  system  will  cost  less 
for  buildings  and  pipes. 

The  Dunbarton  Poultry  Farm,  at  Dunbarton, 
(ten miles  from  Hammonton,  on  Camden  and 
Atlantic  Railroad)  has  a  capacity  for  6000  broil, 
ers,  using  the  Prairie  State  and  Pineland  incu- 
bators. The  brooders  are  all  heated  by  stove 
and  pipes,  and  the  farm  looks  like  a  town  of 
poultry  houses.  It  is  managed  by  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Mish  (postoffice,  Atco,  N.  J.,)  and  though  a 
young  man,  he  has^n  old  (poultry)  head  on  his 
shoulders. 

The  hennery  will  hold  1200  hens  there  being 
over  1100  feet  of  buildings  for  hens.  Each 
apartment  is  10x10-,  and  each  yard  is  10x45 
feet,  holding  a  flock  of  a  male  and  ten 
hens.  Each  apartment  will,  however,  have  two 
yards,  so  as  to  change  the  hens  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  occasion  demands.  As  Mr.  Mish  has 
140  acres  he  has  plenty  of  room,  and  info  nds  to 
branch  out. 

The  incubator  house  is  18x30  feet,  and  twelve 
incubators  will  be  used.  The  brooder  houses 
are  models  of  neatness  and  order,  and  as  Mr. 
Mish  has  had  experience  in  their  management, 
securing  good  hatches,  he  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Here  are  two  large  broiler  establishments. 
The  one  on  a  city  lot,  in  Smyrna,  with  not  a  hen 
en  the  place,  with  6000  capacity,  and  the  other 
with  140  acres,  6000  capacity,  and  buildings  for 
over  1000  hens.  But  there  is  no  knowing  how 
huge  the  Dunbarton  farm  will  be  in  a  year  or 
two  more. 

Prizes  at  Some  of  the  Shows. 

The  Show  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  quite  largely 
attended,  and  encourages  the  breeders  to  make 
a  larger  exhibit  next  season.  There  were  some 


fine  birds  shown,  and  some  that  were  not  so  de- 
serving. 

Among  the  winners  were  C.  H.Ackerley,  Ton- 
awanda,  N.Y.,  on  Brahmas.  T.Walton  Hill, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  C.  S.Cooper,  Schraalenburgr 
N.  J.,  and  M.  H.  Leidy,  Blooming  Grove,  Pa., 
on  Wyandottes. 

A.H.Anders,  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  won  the  prin- 
cipal prizes  on  Brown  Leghorns,  and  C.  A.  Reid,. 
Englishtown,  won  on  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Ham- 
burghs,  and  other  varieties.  Anders  also  won 
on  Minorcas.  Reid  won  nearly  all  the  best 
prizes  on  water  fowls. 

The  first  and  second  prizes  on  Plymouth 
Rocks  were  won  by  Headley  &  Day  .Union,  New 
Jersey. 

The  Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  won  both 
prizes,  and  made  a  creditable  display. 

At  Wilmington.  Del.,  M.  B.  Cloud,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  won  1st  on  Plymouth  Rocks.  J.  L. 
Harris,  Cinnaininson,  N.  J.,  won  on  Minorcas 
and  Cochins,  and  E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  on  Domoniques,  Wyandottes,  Min- 
orcas, and  other  varieties.  An  attempt  was 
wade  by  a  clique  to  secure  the  prizes  by  a  home- 
made judge,  but  the  Association  promptly 
squelched  the  conspiritors  and  endorsed  the 
judge. 

At  Pottstown,  Pa.,  S.  S.  Bossert,  Pughtown, 
Pa.,  won  on  Brahmas,  and  M.  H.  Leidy,  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  won  on  Minorcas  and  Wyan- 
dottes at  Allentown,  Pa. 

At  Egg  Harbor,  N  .J.,  W.  H.  H.  Bradbury. 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  won  on  Polish  and  White 
and  Brown  Rose-comb  Leghorns,  and  C.  M. . 
Jordan,  Hammonton,  on    Dorkings    and  La  . 
Fleches.  Wm.  Haney,  Hammoiiton,  won  all  the 
awards  on  Minorcas. 

At  West  Chester,  Pa.,  J.  C.  Roberts,  of  Mal- 
vern, Pa.,  and  E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,. 
Pa.,  won  the  majority  of  prizes  ;on  the  several  - 
breeds. 

At  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  Charles 
Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  won  on  Brahma, 
Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Polish,  Hamburgs, 
and  other  breeds.  G.  S.  Singer,  Cardington, 
Ohio,  won  also  on  Cochins,  Polish  and  other 
breeds,  while  Charles  McClave,  New  London, 
won  on  Turkeys,  Geese  and  ducks.  Gammer- 
dinger won  also  on  aquatic  birds. 

Detroit  had  her  international  show,  and  the 
Eureka  Poultry  Yards,  (B.  A.  Fox,  Blanager) 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  won  on  pen,  and  1st  on  cock, 
of  Buff  Cochins,  and  also  prizes  on.  Partridge 
Cochins.  They  also  won  on  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  Hamburgs,  as  well  as  winning  nearly  all  the 
first  prizes  on  Leghorns.  B.  R.  Knapp, Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  won  on  Rose-comb  Leghorns. 

Wiilard  Knapp,  Fabius,  N.  Y..  made  a  clean 
sweep  on  Blacfe  Minorcas  with  the  exception  of" 
one  qr  two  prizes  that  went  to  others.  Nearly- 
all  the  best  prizes  on  games  went  to  J.  E.  Gill, 
Franklin,  Pa,  1 

Buffalo  also  had  a  good  show,  which  will  be 
reported  in  our  next. 

At  Rochester,  N.  H.,  A.  H.  James,  Great  Falls, 
N.  H.,  won  on  Brahmas  and  other  breeds,  win- 
ning quite  a  large  share  of  the  prizes. 

The  Pineland  Brooder  took  the  first  prize  at 
Wilmington,  Egg  Harbor,  and  wherever  it  has 
been  shown.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  beat  all  the 
brooders  that  meet  it.  The  Pineland  incubator 
has  also  won  at  some  of  the  fairs,  doing  good 
work  in  hatching  the  chicks  out,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  visitors. 

Preparing  Ducks. 

In  answer  to  query  how  to  prepare  ducks  for 
market,  Mrs.  E.  R.  H.,  writes:  "Scald  them  in- 
awash  boiler  half  full  of  water  near  boiling 
point.  Hold  and  turn  in  the  water  a  little  longer 
thaii  to  scald  a  chicken.  Take  out  and  wrap  in 
a  clean  piece  of  old  carpet  or  woolen  blanket, 
then  pluck  quickly,  grabbing  feathers  and  down 
together.  Experience  will  bring  proficiency.  We 
picked  seventy  ducks  in  this  manner  one  fall." 

This  may  be  the  easiest  way,  but  would  the 
feathers  be  as  nice?  We  have  seen  them  dry 
picked  as  clean  as  possible,  then  singed,  and  at 
this  smokes  them,  washed  off  quickly  afterward 
in  clean  soap  suds,  rinsed  well,  and  mopped 
drv.  The  heads  need  not  be  picked,  but  ought 
o  be  cleaned.— Farm  Journal, 
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The  Fanciers'  Review. 

The  Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  at 
thirty-live  cents  a  year,  is  a  sixteen-page  poul- 
try journal,  a  sample  copy  being  sent  by  drop- 
ping them  a  postal  card.  It  is  full  of  good  read- 
ing. You  can  get  the  Review  and  Poultry 
Keeper,  together,  for  60  cents.  Worth  double. 
Try  it. 

An  Error. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hoch,  Benson,  III.,  contributed 
:an  excellent  article  last  month,  but  a  few  errors 
crept  in.  Near  the  end  of  the  article  it  reads 
"fanatic  beast  lias  broken  loose,"  when  it  should 
read  "fanatic  has  broken  loose."  The  errors  of 
composition  would  be  forgiven,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  place  the  author  in  a  very  undesir- 
able position. 

Visitors  to  the  Big  Farms. 

The  Dunbarton  Poultry  Yards  complain  that 
"that  they  are  overrun  with  visitors,  and  the 
entire  time  of  the  manager  is  spent  in  showing 
them  through  the  building.  They  now  object, 
and  say  that  they  are  compelled  to  prevent  it. 
There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  visitors  a 
week  at  Hammonton,  and  it  seriously  interferes 
with  the  work.  The  difficulty  is  that  visitors 
come  suddenly,  and  do  not  write  before  they 
start.  A  letter  addressed  to  C.  M.  Jordan  or 
Col  Dan.  Stone  will  save  the  visitors  much  an- 
noyance. 


Death  of  F.  A.  Kidder. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Kidder,  editor  of  the  Poultry  Chum, 
passed  away  October  10th,  after  a  very  brief 
illness.  Mr.  Kidder  was  a  young  man,  and  had 
many  friends.  He  was  very  energetic,  having 
built  up  a  large  circulation  from  a  small  be- 
ginning. His  death  compels  his  mother  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Chum,  but  she  will  continue  it  for 
the  present.  Many  of  our  readers  who  have 
taken  the  Chum  will  regret  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Kidder,  as  he  was  a  thorough  poultryman,  and 
aimed  to  instruct  all  who  were  desirous  of  in- 
formation. As  an  editor  he  was  bold,  and  his 
decease  will  leave  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the 
editors  of  poultry  journals  that  will  not  be  easily 
filled. 


Kicking  as  was  Kicking. 

A  "kicker"  came  into  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
show,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  endeavored  to 
have  the  awards  of  the  judge  overthrown,  but 
although  he  put  in  a  protest,  and  got  a  "country 
fair"  judge  to  go  over  the  birds,  placing  the 
awards  as  the  "kicker  wanted,"  the  Association 
managers  were  too  wise,  and  the  thing  failed. 

It  all  comes  from  high-sounding  names.  The 
"kicker"  (Edge)  hails  from  the  back-woods  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  brought  a  bird  called  "Buf- 
falo Bill,"  supposed  to  be  so  named  because  his 
bill  was  the  color  of  a  buffalo,  and  as  names  do 
not  count  in  the  scale  of  points,  the  aforesaid 
"Buffalo  William"  now  pines  on  the  topmost 
bough,  from  being  "snowed  under"  and  left  in 
the  background.  So  Edge  got  on  edge,  and  flew 
to  the  papers.  He  had  "blood  in  his  eye,"  and 
meant  awful.  But  the  officers  of  the  faic  did  not 
take  his  view  of  affairs,  and  newspaper  articles 
only  made  matters  worse.  Edge  can't  carry  all 
the  judges  around  in  his  pocket,  but  he  can 
"kick"  to  perfection,  only  he  don't  make  his 
"kicks"  in  the  right  spot. 

Edge  succeeded  in  kicking  up  a  tempest  in  a 
teapot,  and  the  stern  judge,  who  sat  down  on 
"Buffalo  Billy,"  looks  on  serenely,  with  his  nose 
in  his  hand,  the  only  exclamation  on  his  part  be- 
ing— "Shoo-Jly." 

Mating  Birds  for  Shows. 

Mr.  A.  Brown,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  asks  a  few 
questions  in  regard  to  mating  for  the  show  room 
which  probably  concern  more  than  one.  He 
says: 


In  mating  birds  for  the  show  room,  select- 
ing a  bird  that  is  deficient  in  certain  points  to 
that  in  which  the  other  is  strongly  marked,  for 
instance,  a  hen  that  has  a  straight  edging  tail, 
mated  to  a  male  with  a  curved,  upright  tail,  or  a 
hen  with  a  dark  bill  to  a  male  witli  a  yellow  bill, 
does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  hen  is 
mated  with  male  or  male  with  hen?  Are  they 
mated  with  as  little  difference  as  possible?  How 
many  birds  are  put  together  for  a  breeding  pen 
for  the  show  room?  Are  birds  for  breeding  ob- 
liged to  be  old,  or  young  birds,  or  no  difference? 

It  is  best  to  mate  with  a  view  of  overcoming 
the  defects  of  one  parent  by  superiority  in  the 
other.  As  a  rule  the  male  parent  is  used  in  pref- 
erence when  certain  characteristics  are  to  be  se- 
cured. A  breeding  pen  usually  consists,  for  the 
show  room  of  a  male  and  four  females,  and  may 
be  of  fowls  or  chicks.  That  is,  there  may  be  a 
breeding  pen  of  fowls  and  also  one  of  chicks. 


Changing  Fowls. 

Mr.  J.E.T.,  Richmond,  Va.,  calls  attention  to  a 
matter  with  which  all  are  familiar,  but  which  is 
worth  discussing  by  our  readers.    He  says: 

Why  is  it  if  I  buy  a  hen,  and  the  day  I  move 
her,  she  will  lay  an  egg,  but  does  not  lay  another 
for  some  time  afterwards.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  a  hen  will  stop  laying  when  moved.  Now, 
I  want  to  know,  if  she  has  been  laying  before 
moving  right  along,  and  she  lias  eggs  in  her, 
when  moved,  why  is  it  she  does  not  lay  them? 
What  becomes  of  them?  If  a  hen  has  matured 
eggs  in  her  is  she  not  compelled  to  lay  them?  I 
learn  a  great  deal  from  your  paper,  and  enjoy 
reading  it  very  much,  and  only  wish  it  came  of- 
tener. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  at  times  that  the  removal 
of  a  hen  from  one  farm  to  another  will  prevent 
her  from  laying  for  awhile.  As  Mr.  T.  says— 
"Can  a  hen  withhold  her  eggs?"  We  can  only 
account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  the  change 
causes  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  by 
fright  to  a  certain  extent,  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  nutrition.  That  birds  control  the 
matter  to  a  degree  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if 
the  nest  of  a  wild  turkey  hen  be  destroyed  she 
will  make  another,  and  deposit  a  number  equal 
to  the  first,  although  she  will  otherwise  raise  but 
one  brood.  Oui  domestic  turkey  is  also  induced 
to  lay  more  eggs  when  the  eggs  are  removed 
from  the  nests,  and  all  females  of  birds  will 
show  an  inclination  to  sit,  and  cease  laying, 
when  the  nest  becomes  full.  These  facts  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  control,  to  a  certain  extent' 
on  the  part  of  the  hen.  As  we  stated,  we  prefer 
to  hear  from  our  readers  on  the  subject. 


Incubators  vs.  Hens. 


Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
who  has  a  large  broiler  and  breeding  farm  sends 
us  the  following  interesting  letter: 

In  my  last  I  wrote  that  we  should  try  the  com- 
parative merits  in  our  own  yards.  Well,  we  are 
satisfied  to  let  the  old  hen  rio,  as  to  hatching  pur- 
poses. We  kept  about  twelve  hens  on  an  aver- 
age, setting  from  February  to  April,  and  a  few 
later.  In  May  we  hatched  about  seventy-five 
chicks  in  incubators,  which  were  kept  sepa- 
rate from  allSothers.  We  lost  less  per  cent, 
(when  we  kept  them  separate),  than  with  hens. 
All  the  early  hatched  were  brooded  together. 
Both  incubator  and  hen  hatched  eggs  were  all 
from  our  own  yards,  and  equal  care  taken  to  se- 
lect the  best  at  the  time,  except  those  kept  sep- 
arate until  now.  We  can't  tell  which  were 
hatched  in  incubator  and  which  were 
hatched  by  the  hens,  and  doubt  if  any  body  else 
can.  We  don't  think  a  healthier,  heavier  or 
better  looking  flock  of  chicks  of  the  same  nuni- 
ber,age  and  kinds  can  be  found  hatched  from  the 
same  number  of  eggs,  by  hen  power, as  our  May 
hatched.  So"far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  we 
think  it  very  probable  that  more  chicks  die  in 
the  shell  in  the  incubator  than  the  average  un- 
der the  hens,  but  afterwards  our  experience  is 
that  the  loss  is  less.  We  did  not  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  details,  but  simply  treated  all  alike 
as  to  feed  and  quarters.  We  concluded  to  hatch 
in  future  by  incubators,  with  perhaps  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  fancy  stock,  and  those  only  because 
we  must  expect  to  cater  to  the  notions  of  pur- 
chasers if  we  expect  to  do  business  with  some 
of  them.  For  ourselves  we  are  satisfied  we  can 
raise  as  good  chicks  for  market,  fancy  or  show 
purposes,  with  less  trouble  and  expense  by  in- 
cubator than  by  hen-power. 

Mr,  Bradbury:  has  accommodations  for  nearly 
2,000  chicks,  and  his  experience,  as  given  above, 
is  valuable,  It  proves  conclusively  that  all  the 
claims  of  difference  between  chicks  hatched 


under  hens  and  witli  hens,  (except  in  care  giv- 
en) is  sheer  nonsense.  Mr.  Bradburry  is  an  ex- 
perimenter, and  understands  his  business. 


Red  Caps. 

This  comparatively  new  variety  to  the  Ameri- 
can fancier  is  an  old  one  to  the  English  breeder. 
Owing  to  past  neglect  since  the  era  of  fancy 
breeding,  they  have  not  been  much  known  out- 
side the  British  Islands,  but  locally,  especially 
the  Shires  of  Derby  and  York,  they  have  always 
been  very  popular  among  cottagers  and  farmers 
on  account  of  their  superior  egg-laying  qualities. 
Of  course,  like  all  varieties  of  local  celebrity, 
they  have  been  called  different  names  to  des- 
ignate them  from  the  family  of  Hamburgs  to 
which  they  originally  and  truly  belong.  They 
are  known  by  the  general  term  English  Bed 
Caps,  and  locally  Derbyshire  Red  Caps,  Moss 
Pheasants,  Yorkshire  Red  Caps,  Golden  Phea- 
sants, Crammers,  etc.  The  last  name  is  the  one 
much  in  vogue  in  Nottingham,  where  it  is  said 
they  were  originally  brought  from  the  north  of 
Europe  by  one  Captain  Cramnier.a  British  naval 
officer. 

The  history  of  British  breeds  will  hardly  sub- 
stantiate this  last  account,  because  the  Red 
Cap,  and  its  near  relative,  the  Hamburg,  go 
back  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  living 
Briton.  That  Captain  Crammer  -may  have 
brought  some  fowls  which  closely  resemble  the 
Red  Caps  is  probable.  Several  places  in  Europe 
could  be  named  where  one  could  pick  up  fowls 
which  have  all  the  general  eharocteristics  of 
Hamburgs.  Around  the  reclaimed  land  from 
the  sea  near  Antwerp  one  could  find  among  the 
Campine  fowls  fair  specimens  of  what  the  Sil- 
ver Penciled  Hamburg  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Denmark,  Austria.  Hungary,  Turkey,  and 
Russia  have  varieties  which  closely  resemble- 
Hamburgs. 

The  Red  Caps  have  borne  a  share  of  the  ridi 
cule  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  all  new 
breeds.  They  have  been  "quizzed"  for  their 
extra  large  combs,  and  their  want  of  Hamburg 
type,  neatness  and  graceful  carriage.  That  of 
itself  is  a  very  lame  footing  to  stand  on  and  dis- 
course on  faults,  particularly  when  one  knows 
that  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  yearsthat  they 
have  been  noticed  at  all  by  show  officers,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  modify  their  excessively 
developed  combs  and  bring  them  under  skillful 
manipulation. 

As  a  new  variety  they  are  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  our  stock.  Men  of  sense  and  matter  of 
fact  views  outside  of  the  amateur  fancy  will  ap- 
preciate such  a  variety  as  the  Red  Cap,  which 
can  stand  the  changes  of  our  climate  without 
sneezing  or  showing  watery  eyes  every  time  a 
"smart  shower"  or  a  nor'eastern  conies  up:  that 
can  lay  a  nice  fresh  egg  every  day  for  the  long- 
est half  of  the  year  without  condition  powders  or 
developing  food ;  that  can  triumphantly  boast  of 
numerous  off-spring;  that  gives  to  the'  breeder 
sweet  and  well  flavored  meat  for  the  table,  and 
that  adorns  his  home  by  its  rich  and  handsome 
plumage.  If  this  big-combed  variety  fails  to 
make  fancy  show  birds,  it  will  not  fail  in  useful 
qualities.— Ohio  Poultry  Journal. 


A  Few  Questions. 


The  following,  from  Minersville,  Pa.,  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  be  interested. 
The  writer  asks : 

1.  For  how  much  less  do  preserved  eggs  sell 
per  dozen  in  the  winter  than  fresh  eggs? 

2.  How  many  eggs  are  considered  to  go  in  a 
crate  and  what  is  the  inside  measurement  of  a 
crate  or  box  ? 

3.  Can  you  tell  me  where  or  from  whom  I  can 
buy  the  pasteboard  material  for  in  the  crate  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  pays  to  preserve  eggs  and 
sell  in  winter  time  ? 

1.  It  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  pre- 
served eggs.  Oct.  1st,  in  New  York,  fresh  eggs 
were  twenty-two  cents,  limed  eggs  fourteen 
cents. 

2.  Some  hold  eighteen  dozen',  others  thirty -six 
dozen. 

3.  Address  Garrett  &  Wray,  Front  and  Vine 
streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4.  We  doubt  it,  unless  you  are  well  prepared 
for  it. 


A  Cheap  Boiler. 


A  reader  writes  us  that,  in  addition  to  the 
cheap  clover  cutters  now  on  the  market  we 
should  have  some  kind  of  cheap  boiler  or 
steamer,  one  that  is  safe  from  danger  of  fire, 
cheap,  and  that  can  be  used  with  a  small  coal 
oil  stove.  We  believe  that  inventive  genius  is 
equal  to  anything,  and  that  the  boiler,  and  a 
cheap  one,  for  steaming  cut  clover,  fodder 
blades,  hay,  etc  ,  will  come.  Who  is  the  first  to 
get  it  out? 
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The  Great  Long  Island  Poultry  Farm. 

We  present  cuts  of  the  largest  poultry  farm  In 
the  world,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Fred.  Hegeman, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.  It  is  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  best  equipped  poultry  establishment  known. 
It  is  only  twenty  nines  from  New  York  City. 
Since  the  laying  hen  department  was  photo- 
graphed, wire  yaads,  twenty  feet  square,  have 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
scratching  boxes  have  been  placed  in  front 
thereof.  The  brooding  house  stands  over  a  brick 
cellar,  which  contains  a  ten  horse  power  engine, 
running  a  line  of  shafting  seventy-five  feet  long, 
from  which  power  is  applied  to  bone,  shell,  and 
other  mills,  hay  cutter,  pump  for  pumping  water, 
etc.  Connections  are  made  with  tanks  for  cook- 


profitable,  for  it  can  be  made  fit  for  the  table 
very  rapidly  indeed,  and; will  attain  killing 
weight  some  weeks  sooner  than  either  of  the 
breeds  named.  Most  of  the  ducklings  marketed 
in  the  spring  are  under  eight  weeks  old,  and  I 
have  frequently  killed  ducklings  of  the  age 
named  weighing  4  to  4J>£  pounds.  Only  a  rapidly 
maturing  bird  could  grow  to  this  size  in  the  time 
named,  and  this  is  the  great  feature  of  the  Ay- 
lesbury duck.  Consequently  it  has  special 
quality  of  its  own,  and  in  the  early  part;  of  the 
year,  when  every  day's  delay  in  marketing  may 
mean  a  reduction  in  price  realized,  this  is  a  most 
important  matter.  Ducklings  increase  in  value 
until  the  last  week  in  May,  when  they  take  the 
converse  track,  and  the  difference  in  returns  of 
May  15th  and  June  15th,  is  remarkably  great, 


lug  food  and  heating  a  two-story  bake  oven.  An 
elevator  carries  the  prepared  food  to  the  next 
story,  from  which  it  is  delivered  on  cars,  which 
are  run  on  tracks  to  all  the  different  depart- 
ments. It  takes  a  half  mile  of  track  to  go  around. 
The  brooding  house  is  heated  with  hot  water, 
from  a  heater  in  the  cellar,  through  1500  feet  of 
four-inch  pipe,  doing  away  with  all  kerosene  ap- 
pliance. The  hatching  house  is  1(3x65  feet,  with 
cement  floor,  intended  for  the  use  of  a  dozen  or 
more  of  one  to  two  thousand  egg  incubators. 
These  have  all  been  abandoned,  Mr.  Hegeman 
having  had  erected  in  their  place  an  incubating 
room,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  eggs. 
.  Heat  is  generated  by  a  small  size  Hitching's 
heater,  in  the  cellar,  which  gives  uniform  tem- 
perature,moisture  being  regulated  by  submerged 
hot  water  pipes,  the  temperature,  ventilation, 
etc.,  being  under  electrical  control.  The  land  is 
of  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with  gravel,  giving 
perfect  natural  drainage.  The  buildings,  aggre- 


Therefore,  as  the  fact  is,if  Aylesbury  and  Rouen 
ducklings  were  hatched  on  the  same  date,  the 
former  in  time  to  be  ready  by  May  15th,  and  the 
latter  would  probably  not  be  ready  until  June 
15th,  so  that  the  advantage  the  Aylesbury  has  is 
most  apparent.  In  common  fairness,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  Rouen  attains  a  much 
greater  size  when  older,  and  for  Christmas 
ducks  it  is  usually  preferred.  In  fact,  each 
breed  has  its  own  place.  Hence  we  find  that 
nearly  all  the  ducks  bred  in  the  Vale  of  Ayles- 
bury are  for  the  early  markets. 

In  general  shape  the  Aylesbury  very  much  re- 
sembles the  Mallard  and  the  Rouen,  except  that 
it  is  rather  longer  in  the  body,  and  both  in  reali- 
ty and  appearance  does  not  seem  so  deep  in 
keel.  The  head  is  long  and  snaky,  and  the  tail 
pointed,  with  the  curled  feather  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  drake.  The  legs  are  ulaced 
midway  in  the  body,  which  seems  to  be  equally 
balanced  on  them,  giving  the  boat  or  gondola 


.gating  1500  feet  in  length,  cover  35,000  square 
feet,  and  the  plant  about  live  acres  of  the  thirty 
acre  farm  on  which  it  is  located.  The  buildings, 
machinery,  and  appliances,  cost  over  $60,000  to 
•erect,  and  it  is  considered  by  those  who  have 
-visited  it  the  best  equipped  poultry  establishment 
In  the  world.  Mr.  Hegeman  says  he  is  not  a 
chicken  man  (his  business  being  auction  and 
real  estate)  but  came  in  possession  of  the  farm 
in  the  course  of  real  estate  transactions  by  acci- 
dent more  than  otherwise.  He,  however,  has 
had  experiments  made  (as  he  terms  them)  and 
iias  satisfactorily  found  that  seventy  per  cent,  of 
eggs  placed  in  the  machine  are  hatched,  that 
•ninety-five  per  cent,  are  matured,  and  that  the 
cost  of  birds  weighing  one  and  one-half  pounds 
is  (with  his  experiment)  six  and  five-eighths  cents 
each.  Mr.  Hegeman  is  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, and  will  sell  the  plant,  or  join  a  live  man 
in  the  enterprise,  as  he  cannot  give  his  individual 
attention  to  it.  Those  who  are  interested  in  such 
an  establishment  should  write  him.  One  who 
can  take  an  interest  in  the  business,  by  purchas- 
ing a  portion  of  the  plant,  will  have  a  chance  to 
take  possession  of  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
establishment  in  the  world,  and  at  a  low  sum 
compared  with  the  cost. 

ylesbury  Ducks. 

In  this  country,  at  least,  the  Aylesbury  is  re- 
garded, and  rightly,  as  the  most  profitable  of  all 
varieties  of  ducks.  Though  it  is  hardly  so  pro- 
lific as  the  Pekin  in  number  of  eggs  laid,  and 
though  it  does  not  attain  the  size  of  the  Rouen, 
•yet  for  early  marketing  it  is  certainly  the  most 


shape,  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  between 
the  Aylesbury  and  the  Pekin.  The  plumage  is 
pure  white  throughout,  and  the  lustre  of  some  of 
the  specimens  shown  is  very  wonderful.  Last 
season  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Henry  Digby,  of 
Birchencliffe,  Huddersfield,  have  been  indeed 
remarkable  in  this  respect.and  he  has  won  prizes 
at  all  the  leading  shows  with  wonderful 
birds. 

With  reference  to  the  bill  of  the  Aylesbury, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  (English)  Waterford  club  recently 
wrote ;  "The  bill  is  the  great  point  of  the 
Aylesbury,  and  very  few  can  exhibit  speci- 
mens perfect  in  this  respect.  The  color  requis- 
ite for  the  exhibition  pen  is  a  very  delicate  flesh 
tint,  with  that  pink  semi-transparency  seen  in 
the  nail  of  an  infant.  The  tint  must  be  decid- 
edly pink,  not  a  delicate  orange  or  yellow.  It 
has  been  said  that  Aylesbury  alone  can  produce 
the  bill  to  perfection,  as  the  gravel  found  in  the 
streams  there  is  very  clean,  and  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  imparting  this  fleshy  tint.  There 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  birds  which  have  never  seen 
Aylesbury  are  produced  and  shown  with  the 
proper  tint ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  town  of 
Aylesbury  has  sent  forth  birds  with  bills  any- 
thing but  the  proper  color.  To  insure  success, 
plenty  of  water,  clean  gravel  (free  from  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  iron),  and  plenty  of  shade 
are  necessary.  The  sun  is  the  great  enemy  to 
the  bill,  and  the  plumage  also,  for  it  turns  both 
yellow.  A  certain  amount  of  risk  must  be  run 
during  the  breeding  season,  for  confinement  at 
such  a  time  would  scarcely  do,  but  with  care 


the  thing  may  be  managed  without  much  diffi- 
culty." 

Of  course  these  points  do  not  require  to  be  so 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  market  duck- 
lings, but  they  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
selecting  stock.  There  is  yet  another  point, 
namely,  that  pure-bred  stock  always  bring  more 
when  sold  alive  for  breeding  purposes  than  do 
cross  breds;  and  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  character  for  tine  stock,  for  in  that  case 
neighbors  and  others  will  come  for  birds  when 
they  require  them.  While,  therefore  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  pay  attention  to  such  matters  as  the 
color  of  the  bill  for  ducks  to  be  killed,  and  while 
I  think  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  color  of 
the  bill  in  any  case,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
altogether  ignored.  Probably  if  neglected  it 
would  degenerate  into  yellow,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  coarseness  of  flesh. 

As  it  may  be  helpful  to  some  readers,  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  how  ducks  for  exhibition 
should  be  kept,  written  by  one  of  our  leadiug 
English  exhibitors,  may  be  given.  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  the  gentleman  in  question,  wrote  some  time 
ago  in  The  Slock  Keeper:  "I  have  no  running 
stream  of  water,  my  ponds  being  filled  from  a 
well  by  a  force  pump.  I  always  keep 
young  ducks,  after  the  growth  of  their 
feathers,  in  houses  or  sheds,  out  of  the  sun,  al- 
lowing them  liberty  to  their  pond  for  half  an 
hour  at  each  end  of  the  day.  They  can  thus  be 
kept  in  line  form,  equal  to  that  of  any  specimen 
from  Aylesbury.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  troughs  with  line  gravel  in.  and 
clear  water  ad  lib.  The  beautiful  flesh  color  of 
the  bill  can  be  preserved  in  this  way.  Old  birds 
cannot  be  got  into  order  after  breeding  till  they 
have  shed  the  old  skin  of  their  bills,  when,  of 
course,  the  same  specimens  must  be  taken.  I 
have  had  them  equal  to  any  shown  by  those  re- 
siding in  Aylesbury,  and  have  had  birds  even 
from  there  with  very  yellow  bills." 

The  Aylesbury  is  most  valuable  for  crossing, 
and  exercises  a  very  great  influence  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  flesh  and  the  early  maturity 
of  the  progeny.  Some  time  ago  a  breeder  told 
me  that  by  crossing  Aylesburys  into  his  Pekins 
he  obtained  birds  two  pounds  heavier  at  the 
same  age  than  the  pure  Pekins.  Such  a  result 
is  important,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.— 
Stephen  JSeale,in  Country  Gentleman. 


A  Wholesale  Way. 

A  lady  at  Oilman,  Indiana,  is  desirous  of 
hatching  a  whole  room  full  of  chicks  at  once, 
by  the  use  of  natural  gas.  Her  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"As  we  have  natural  gas,  do  you  think  it  ad- 
visable to  heat  our  incubators  with  gas,  or  do 
you  think  we  can  do  better  with  the  hot  water 
incubators?  Is  seventy-four  per  cent,  an  aver- 
age hatch  of  the  fertile  eggs,  where  one  buys 
the  eggs  for  hatching?  Could  a  person  build 
two  walls,  fill  in  with-  sawdust  and  heat  the 
room  with  gas.  and  use  the  room  for  an  incuba- 
tor? Will  light  from  a  window  keep  eggs  from 
hatching.  Iliad  been  thinking  about  putting 
up  two  rooms  and  having  double  doors  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  so  as  not  to  admit  cold  air  to 
the  back  room  and  heat  the  room  with  gas. 
Would  the  eggs  hatch  if  not  cooled  off  once  a 
day?  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about 
it.  Which  would  be  the  better  way  to  arrange 
such  a  room,  or  I  should  say,  how  would  be  the 
better  way  to  arrange  the  heat  so  as  to  keep 
the  room  the  same  heat  all  over?  Would  a  fur- 
nace underneath  the  room  and  registers  in  floor 
of  incubating  room  answer?  Or  could  it  be 
done  at  all?  I  have  read  in  some  of  our  papers 
where  they  hatch  eggs  in  Egypt  by  putting  them 
in  a  furnace.  Now,  as  we  have  natural  gas,  I 
have  been  wondering  if  a  building  constructed 
with  double  walls,  filled  in  between  with  saw- 
dust, could  not  be  run  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
furnaces  above  mentioned  are  conducted.  We 
are  using  a  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  and 
hatch  about  74  per  cent.,  as  spoken  of  above. 
We  like  it  so  well  that  we  are  putting  up  two 
more  of  the  same  kind." 

While  natural  gas  can  be  used  for  incubators, 
and  admitting  that  74  per  cent,  is  a  good  hatch, 
we  do  not  think  it  possible  for  one  to  hatch  a 
whole  room  full  of  eggs  unless  at  the  risk  of 
loss.  If  large  numbers  are  desired,  use  more 
incubators.  The  cost  of  eggs  for  a  room  would 
be  very  great,  especially  in  winter.  We  would 
not  wish  to  make  such  an  attempt. 

Moisture  on  Eggs. 

A  subscriber,  signing  himself  '-Cornup,"  Leo- 
minster, Mass.,  writes  us  as  follows  regarding 
his  experiment  with  an  incubator: 

"I  tried  one  lot  of  eggs  without  moisture  till 
the  18th  day,  and  got  seventy-live  per  cent, 
hatch  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator." 

Here  is  a  case  where  no  moisture  at  all  was 
allowed  in  the  incubator  until  the  eighteenth, 
day,  and  the  operator  got  seventy-five  per  cent, 
hatch.  It  shows  that  but  little  moisture  is  re- 
quired until  just  previous  to  the  time  for  the 
chicks  to  come  out. 
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Hints  for  Beginners. 

Let  me  here  indicate  Jin  brief,  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  what  you  ought  to 
do  for  success  with  poultry: 

1.  Never  set  your  hens  with  the  laying  fowls. 
I  have  done  this  and  suffered  loss  by  it.  Sitting 
hens  should  be  kept  quiet ;  no  one  should  go 
near  them  but  the  attendant. 

2.  One  male  is  sufficient  for  the  same  flock  of 
hens.  I  usually  give  one  to  ten  hens. 

113.  Keep  an  egg  record.  Be  accurate  in  this. 
Keep  an  account  of  profits  and  loss,this  will  help 
you  in  many  ways. 

4.  Have  a  warm,  dry  house  facing  south.  Be 
particular  about  this  in  our  climate. 

5.  Always  isolate  a  sick  fowl.  A  mistake  here 
often  destroys  the  whole  flock. 

6.  Don't  overfeed  your  birds.  Feed  just  what 
they  will  use  up  without  waste.  Fat  hens  are 
poor  layers.  Too  high  feeding  renders  the.  di- 
gestive organs  weak  and  induces  disease  more 
than  anything  else. 

7.  Do  not  change  blood  too  frequently.  It  will 
run  your  hens  out  to  do  so  every  year.  You  can 
improve  your  stock  in  this  way:  Each  season 
pick  out,  say,  five  of  your  best  pullets  and  one 
cockerel,  and  breed  from  these.  Next  year  take 
the  same  plan.  After  doing  this  three  years 
you  can  change  the  blood  by  buying  a  pure-bred 
cock  from  some  reliable  breeder.  Never  mind 
if  you  pay  a  good  price,  as  hthe  dearest  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end    This  is  my  experience. 

8.  See  that  your  hens  have  a  good  run,  so  that 
they  can  take  enough  exercise.  Idleness  leads 
to  mischief  in.tlie  case  of  hens,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  higher  class  of  bipeds. 

9.  Never  breed  from  hens  over  three  years  old 
as  the  stock  in  such  cases  is  usually  weak.  Make 
up  your  breeding-pens  early  in  the  season. 
Early  hatched  chickens  will  begin  to  lay  in  Oc- 
tober or  November. 

10.  My  experience  with  Leghorns  has  taught 
me  that  chickens  hatched  in  April  or  May  do  the 
best,  as  they  grow  rapidly.  You  don't  want 
Asiatics  so  early,  as  they  feather  slowly.  May, 
and  even  June,"  will  do  for  them  in  this  climate. 

You,  as  a  beginner,  may  now  be  inclined  to 
say,  "This  is  too  much  work."'  Let  me,  from  an 
experience  of  twelve  years,  state  the  simple 
fact  that  success  in  poultry-raising  depends 
largely  on  these  seemingly  trifling  details. 
Every'little  detail  tells  in  the  result  desired.— J". 
C.  Quinn,  in  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 


Egyptian  Geese. 

These  geese  are  among  the  oldest  species  of 
domestic  fowls  known.  It  there  is  validity  in 
"the  claims  of  long  descent,"  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  representatives  of  the  highest  an- 
serine aristocracy,  for  they  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  geese  held  sacred  in  Egypt  three 
thousand  years  ago,  as  described  by  Herodotus 
and  pictured  among  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions of  the  race  and  teligion  which  vanished 
"ages  long  ago."  The  Egyptian  goose  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other  members  of  the  goose 
family,  being  scarcely  as  heavy  as  a  Muscovy 
duck.  It  is  strikingly  beautiful  in  plumage,  and 
has  less  of  the  waddling  ungainliness  of  other 
geese  on  land.  It  is  capable  of  long-sustained 
flight,  and  flocks  of  them,  carried  by  strong 
winds  from  the  Nile,  have  landed  in  Italy  and 
even  more  remote  regions.  The  bill  is  of  a  rosy 
plum  color,  long,  slender  and  rounded  at  the 
tip :  the  feet  and  legs  bright  orange.  The  eyes 
are  also  orange  color.  The  general  color  of  the 
plumage  is  dark  gray  and  black  above,  and  pale 
Duff  and  nearly  white,  penciled  with  black  be- 
low. An  oval  spot  "surrounding  the  eye  and 
another  on  the  breast  are  of  rich  chestnut 
brown.  The  wings  are  white  on  the  upper  cov- 
erts, crossed  toward  the  ends  by  deep  bars  of 
glossy  black  with  metallic  reflections,  the  pinion 
feathers  black,  chestnut,  red  and  green,  the  tail 
feathers  glossy  black.  These  birds  are  hardy 
and  easily  raised.  They  lay  only  half  a  dozen 
eggs  at  a  clutch,  but  the  eggs  are  of  very  fine 
flavor.  Like  the  Chinese  variety  the  ganders 
are  very  pugnacious,  and  will  not  peaceably 
tolerate  any  others  in  the  same  yard.  There  is 
something  in  the  solemn  and  stately  manner  of 
the  Egyptian  geese  suggestive  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come.  They  are  very  hand- 
some and  interesting  birds,  and  well  worthy  of 
ajplace  on  ornamentallsheets  of  water,  or  in  ex- 
tensive grounds.— Practical  Poultryman. 


Crossing  Breeds  for  Special  Purposes. 

We  often  receive  inquiries  asking  which  breed 
is  the  best  for  laying,  which  the  best  for  market, 
and  which  are  best  adapted  for  other  purposes. 
As  we  have  often  stated,  no  breed  combines  all 
the  different  desirable  qualities,  but  the  follow- 
ing crosses  will  be  found  excellent: 

To  produce  the  best  table  fowls,  cross  a  strong, 
full-breasted  Pit  Game  cock  with  Dorking  hens. 
This  cross  makes  a  table  fowl  nearly  equal  to  a 
iurkey. 

To  prodnce  the  best  layers,  with  medium  size, 
tross  the  Brown  Leghorn  with  Partridge  Cochin 
hens,  or  a  White  Leghorn  with  a  Light  Brahma 
hen. 

To  produce  the  best,  largest  and  plumpest 
capons,  cross  a  colored  Dorking  cock  with  Dark 
Brahma  or  Partridge  Cochin  hens. 


To  produce  the  best  market  chicks,  cross  the 
Plymouth  Hock  cock  with  Brahma  or  Cochins. 

To  produce  excellent  table  fowls,  and  also 
combine  good  laying  qualities,  cross  a  Houdan 
cock  with  Langshan  liens.  Dark  legs  will  be  the 
result,  but  the  flesh  will  dress  white. 

To  produce  a  breed  of  good  layers,  the  eggs 
being  extra  large  in  size,  cross  the  Black  Span- 
ish cock  with  Langshan  hens. 

To  produce  the  best  sitting  hen,  one  that  will 
remaifl  on  the  nest,  hutch  well,  and  tenderly  care 
for  her  chicks,  cross  a  vigorous  Pit  Game  cock 
with  Partridge  Cochin  hens.  It  also  produces  a 
good  table  fowl 

To  produce  a  large  market  fowl,  one  that  fat- 
tens readily,  and  is  easily  confined,  cross  a 
Brahma  cock  with  Partridge  Cochin  hens. 

To  produce  the  largest  and  best  geese  for 
market,  cross  the  Toulouse  gander  with  the 
Enibden  goose. 

To  produce  the  plumpest  and  best  ducks  for 
market,  cross  a  colored  Muscovy  drake  with 
large  common  ducks,  or  ducks  that  are  the  off- 
springs of  a  Koueii  drake  and  the  large  common 
kind. 

To  produce  the  hardiest  and  best  turkeys, 
cross  a  Bronze  gobbler  with  hens  produced  by 
crossing  the  wild  turkey  on  the  c  ommon  hen. 
If  the  wild  turkey  cross  cannot  be  obtained, 
use  the  common  hens. 

To  produce  early  market  chicks,  cross,  in  the 
fall,  a  Game  Bantam  cock  with  small  common 
liens.  Such  chicks  will  grow  but  little,  and  be 
about  the  proper  size  in  spring  for  broilers. 

To  have  non-setters,  the  pure  breeds  mnet  be 
used,  as  all  crossed  fowls  will  set.feven  if  the 
Barents  are  pure  bred.  For  instance,  the  off- 
springs of  a  Leghorn  and  Hamburg  will  set, 
although  both  of  those  breeds  are  non-setters. 
We  would  recommend  the  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horns as  the  best  of  all  breeds  for  eggs,  but  their 
eggs  must  be  hatched  under  hens  of  other 
breeds. 


How  to  Feed. 

In  poultry  culture,  the  beginner  gen- 
erally imagines  that  the  most  important 
question  to  be  solved  is  how  to  hatch  the  chicks. 
He  studies  both  the  natural  and  artificial  meth- 
ods of  incubation,  and  as  a  rule  concludes  to 
make  use  of  the  artificial  hatcher,  if  he  intends 
to  hatch  a  large  number  of  chicks.  After  the 
chicks  come  he  is  met  with  the  question,  "how 
to  raise  them," — a  question  that  has  vexed  the 
soul,  and  tried  the  patience  and  purses  of  every 
one  who  has  attempted  to  raise  chickens.  We 
have  gone  through  this  experience,  and  after 
years  of  experiment,\lisappointments  and  fail- 
ures, we  have  discovered  a  way  to  feed  that  will 
raise  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  all  chicks 
hatched,  and  keep  them  strong,  healthy  and 
vigorous  until  they  meet  with  death  from  old 
age  or  the  hatchet.  As  this  may  interest  your 
readers,  we  take  the  liberty  of  briefly  writing  it 
up  for  you.  To  begin  with,  we  never,  at  any 
time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  feed  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  The  hard-boiled  egg  theory  ex- 
ploded with  us  long  ago.  We  found  this  feed 
gave  chicks  diarrhoea  and  other  forms  of  indi- 
gestion, which  disappeared  as  soon  as  we  dis- 
continued the  use  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  We  do 
not  feed  chicks  for  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
are  taken  from  the  nest  or  incubator.  They  are 
not  hungry,  and  do  not  need  it.  they  having  ab 
sorbed  the  yolk  of  the  egg  just  before  hatching, 
and  have  all  the  nourishment  they  need  for 
twenty-four  hours.  They  simply  require  during 
this  time  quiet  and  warmth.  We  do  not  give 
them  any  water  to  drink  for  ten  days.  We  give 
them  all  the  milk  they  need,  and  at  all  time,  as 
we  prefer  milk  to  water  for  chicks. 

Our  first  feed  is  bread  slightly  moistened  with 
milk  fed  every  two  hours  for  the  first  day.  For 
the  second  day  they  get  the  same  and  stale  bread 
crumbs  alternating  every  two  hours.  We  con- 
tinue this  feed  for  ten  days,  when  the  chicks  will 
begin  to  eat  cracked  wheat  and  other  grain. 
Then  the  bread  and  milk  is  gradually  with- 
drawn, and  the  grain  food  substituted  every 
morning,  noon  and  night.  However,  bread  and 
milk  is  given  to  them  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
until  they  are  fully  grown.  This  gives  them  a 
change,  and  we  can  in  this  way  feed  them  poul- 
try powder,  which  strengthens  and  invigorates, 
wards  off  disease  and  keeps  the  chicks  in  good 
condition.  They  eat  very  little  grain  when  they 
have  prepared  feed,  but  we  always  feed  them  a 
little  grain  daily,  also  boiled  potatoes  and 
chopped  onions,  for  variety  sake,  twice  a  week. 
This  prepared  feed  contains  every  element 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
chick,  arid  is  especially  useful  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  chick  life.  It  is  fed  for  four  or  six 
weeks  and  then  discontinued.  We  raise  annually 
about  1,000  chicks,  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  all  we 
hatch.  A  loss  of  10  per  cent,  would  discourage 
us.  With  our  system  of  feeding  we  not  only 
raise  our  chicks  with  a  trifling  loss,  but  we  do  so 
with  less  than  half  the  time  and  labor  involved 
under  the  old  methods.  We  continue  to  feed 
whole  grain  until  the  chicks  are  fully  developed 
and  ready  to  be  put  into  the  breeding  yards,  giv- 


ing them  in  the  meantime  ample  grass  range 
where  they  can  get  a  good  supply  of  animal  food. 
Once  in  the  breeding  yards  we  feed  especially 
to  keep  the  hens  in  good  health  and  to  secure  a 
large  yield  of  eggs,  strong  and  fertile  for  hatch- 
ing, and  we  do  it  by  feeding  clover-hay.  During 
the  winter,  spring  and  fall  we  cut  clover  hay, 
very  fine,  in  an  ordinary  hay  or  straw  cutler. 
We  place  it  in  a  large  box  with  a  tight  cover. 
We  mix  with  the  clover  a  few  handfuls  of  corn 
and  oats  chop,  and  twice  as  much  bran,  adding 
a  little  salt,  the  same  as  you  would  for  cattle.  It 
is  mixed  thoroughly,  the  lid  put  tightly  on.  steam 
is  turned  on  into  the  box,  and  the  mess  thorough- 
ly steamed.  It  is  left  in  this  way  until  morning 
when  it  is  fed,  being  yet  warm  from  the  steam. 

Only  those  who  have  fed  in  this  way  know 
how  much  the  hens  enjoy  it  They  efrt  it  up 
clean  every  time.  You  can  give  them  all  they 
want  to  eat,  it  will  do  them  no  harm.  Clover 
contains  everything  necessary  to  form  an  egg, 
and  as  it  is  bulky,  all  will  see  the  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  economy  in  feeding  it.  Many  fan- 
ciers give  too'much  whole  grain  and  soft,  con- 
centrated food,  which  causes  the  fowls  to  be- 
come overfat,  unproductive,  and  liable  to  dis- 
ease. Three  times  a  week  during  the  breeding 
season,  we  add,  to  the  clover,  descicated  fish, 
about  one  pint  to  every  twenty-five  head.  We 
find  this  an  excellent  addition  to  the  feed,  and 
the ''use  of  it  dispenses  with  the  work  and. 
bother  of  preparing  meat  for  the  fowls.  This 
fish  supplies  ali;the  animaljfood  the  hens  need. 
We  give  this  chopped  clover  every  morning,  and 
at  night  a  small  feed  of  whole  grain  during  the 
whole  year.  We  give  our  fowls  good,  dry,  waiuli 
quarters,  a  large  dust  bath,  and  a  litter  of  leaves 
to  scratch  in,  into  which,  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  a  teaspoonful  of  wheat  is  thrown  to  keep 
them  scratching  and  out  of  mischief.  If  you 
want  good  healthy  chickens,  free  from  bad  liab- 
its,  you  must  make  tliein  exercise.  We  keep  be- 
fore our  fowls,  at  all  times,  plenty  of  pure, 
clean  water,  and  milk  when  we  have  it.  I  re- 
gard milk  as  one[of  the  best  foods,  either  sweet, 
sour,  or  buttermilk.  It  is  greatly  relished  by  the 
little  chicks,  as  well  as  the  matured  fowl.  A 
handful  of  bran  added  to  it,  improves  it,  and  is 
appreciated  by  the  fowls,  if  the  manner  in 
which  they  devour  it  is  any  evidence.  We  also 
keep  before  our  fowls,  at  all  times,  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  coarsely  cracked  oyster  shells,  bone  and 
charcoal.  We  use  the  oyster.shells  for.grits  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  forming  egg  shells.  Our 
hens  get  all  the  shell  forming  material  from  tl.e 
clover  they  eat,  and  every  hen  gets  her  supply 
in  the  same  way,  even  if  she  gets  but  :one  leed  a 
day. 

Mr.  Jacobs  should  be  congratulated  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  lie  lias  shown  up  the  fal- 
lacy of  feeding  oyster  shells  to  supply  t lie  liens 
with  egg  shells.  We  have  learned  many  things 
since  we  have  been  breeding  poultry,  and 
almost  daily  we  are  having  new  revelations. 
We  have  long  ago  battened  dow  n  our  ventila- 
tors, and  our  fowls  are  free  from  disease,  and 
we  have  given  up  the  use  of  the  Douglass  mix- 
ture, (except  occasionally  where  a  fow  l  needs  a 
tonic)  although  we  at  one  time  though  tventilat- 
ors,  a  great  variety  of  food,  and  Douglass  mix- 
ture as  absolutely  indispensable.  In  summer 
after  the  breeding  yards  are  broken  up,  we  sep- 
arate the  males  from  the  females,  and  give  each, 
lot  a  good  grass  range,  until  the  time  for  mating 
comes  again.  Then  we  begin  to  feed  to  hasten 
the  moulting  process,  which  is  generally  all 
over  with  our  birds  by  September  1st.  We  feed 
just  the  same  as  we  do  in  winter,  except  that 
"every  other  day  we  add  linseed  meal  to  the 
clover  feed,  about  one  pint  to  every  fifty  fow  ls. 
One  day  we  feed  linseed  meal  and  the  next  day 
desiccated  fish  in  th.e  clover  feed,  until  the  hens 
are  done  moulting,  and  then  we  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  linseed  meal.  In  connection  w  ith 
finely  chopped  clover  y'ou  can  feed  any  kind  of 
ground  grain  you  wish,  we  prefer  using  corn 
and  oats  chop  and  bran,  and  your  hens  will  have 
almost  a  complete,  healthy  and  invigorating 
egg  food.  Young  chicks  are  very  fond  of  this 
feed,  and  we  frequently  give  it  to  them.  The 
longer  we  feed  clover  and  note  the  good  results, 
the  more  we  are  convinced  it  is  the  best  possi- 
ble food  for  poultry.  With  a  clover  diet  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  clover  hay  diet  in  winter,  you  will 
save  one-fourth  of  the  food,  and  your  hens  are 
not  liable  to  get  over  fat.  My  hens  now  keep  in 
better  health,  the  eggs  hatch  well,  and  the 
chicks  grow  fast.  Had  we  known  of  this  cheap 
and  economical  mode  of  feeding  four  years  ago, 
we  could  have  saved  $1,000  in  feed  bills,  and  at 
the  same  time  saved  ourselves  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  Now,  reader,  try  our  way  of 
feeding  for  one  month  and  report  results.—/7. 
A.  Mortimer,  in  American  Rural  Home. 


Death  by  Chloroform. 

The  president  of  some  English  medical  society- 
is  credited  with  the  following  brilliant  method 
of  helping  the  poor  chicken  to  shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil.  A  large,  wide-mouWied,  stoppered 
bottle  is  kept  charged  with  an  ounce  of  chloro- 
form. When  a  chicken  has  received  sentence 
of  death,  it  is  held  firmly  under  the  left  arm  and 
its  head.slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 
A  few  deep  inspirations  follow,  and  the  bird 
without  a  struggle  becomes  unconscious.  Then 
holding  it  by  the  legs,  its  neck  is  dislocated  by  a 
quick  stretch. 
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Natural  and  Artificial. 

Poultrymen  have  lately  been  discussing  with 
considerable  warmth  the  relative  merits  of  the 
natural  and  the  artificial  methods  of  rearing 
chicks.  One  party  insists  that  those  hatched 
and  reared  in  the  old  way  will  be  better  and  ap- 
pear better  in  an  exhibition  than  those  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  modern  hatchers  and  brood- 
ers, and  the  other  party  insists  that  there  will 
be  no  difference. 

The  writer  has  had  experience  in  growing 
poultry  by  both  methods,  and  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  difference  in  the  final  results, 
provided,— and  here  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
matter — the  chicks  are  properly  fed  and  treated 
after  they  are  hatched.  The  hatching  is  a  me- 
chanical process  and  has  no  effect  on  the  result. 
A  grain  of  wheat  will  germinate  in  the  field  at 
the  proper  season ;  it  will  germinate  in  a  hot- 
house in  the  winter  if  the  proper  heat  be  fur- 
nished. The  germ  of  wheat  may  be  nourished 
by  decayed  vegetation,  by  barn-yard,  manure,  or 
by  chemical  fertilizers  and  its  growth  and  yield 
will  depend  on  its  feeding  and  cultivation,"  and 
not  on  the  manner  in  which  the  heat  was  applied 
to  give  it  a  start  in  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
egg,  which  is.but  a  seed  from  which  the  chick 
has  its  origin. 

It  is  said  that  the  feeding  and  rearing  cannot 
be  done  so  well  by  the  use  of  brooders  as  it  is 
done  by  the  hen.  Again  we  deny  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  The  hen  broods  her  flock  from 
four  to  six  weeks  and  in  some  cases  longer.  All 
she  does  for  them  is  to  keep  them  warm  at  night 
and  hover  them  occasionally  through  the  day, 
hunt  insects  and  other  food  ;  she  imparts  noth- 
ing and  provides  nothing  that  cannot  be  as  well 
provided  artificially.  That  she  often  makes  a 
sorry  job  of  it  is  a  notorious  fact;  that  some  per- 
sons have  failed  of  success  by  the  use  of  brood- 
ers is  equally  notorious,  but  nothing  is  proved 
thereby. 

In  a  fair  contest  between  an  intelligent  natural 
mother  and  an  intelligent  operator  of  a  brooder, 
we  defy  the  most  expert  poultry  judge  in  the 
country  to  detect  the  shade  of  a  difference  in 
results  so  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  the 
carcass  of  the  fowls  and  the  perfection  of  their 
plumage.i 

££()ur  readers  should  not  be  deterred|from  using 
incubators  and  brooders  by  any  such  talk  as  has 
been  referred  to.  That  they  are  not  useful  to 
the  average  farmer  is  true,  but  many  Farm 
Journal  readers  rear  chicks  by  the  hundred  and 
some  by  the  thousand.  The  latter  whether  they 
grow  the  chicks  for  market  or  for  fancy  breed- 
ing, cannot  afford  to  do  without  artificial  helps. 
These  should  be  provided  in  the  fall  ;  all  the 
slow  and  behind-hand  folks  put  off  getting  them 
until  spring  when  the  makers  are  full  of  orders. 
—Farm  Journal. 


From  Egg  to  Chick. 

A  French  scientist  who  removed  the  shell  on 
either  side  of  an  egg  without  injuring  the  mem- 
brane, in  patches  about  the  size  of  the  diameter 
of  a  pea,  and  snugly  fitted  the  openings  with 
bits  of  glass,  gives  the  following  report  of  the 
wonderful  experiment:  I  placed  the  egg  with 
the  glass  bulls  eyes  in  an  incubator, "run  by 
clock  work  and  revolving  once  each  hour,  so 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  and 
watching  the  change  upon  the  inside  at  the  end 
of  each  sixty  minutes.  No  changes  were  no- 
ticeable until  after  the  end  of  the  twelfth  hour, 
when  some  of  the  lineaments  of  the  head  and 
body  of  the  chick  made  their  appearances.  The 
heart  appeared  to  beat  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  hour,  and,  in  forty-eight  hours,  two  ves- 
sels of  blood  were  distinguished,  the  pulsations 
being  quite  visible.  At  the  fiftieth  hour  an  auri- 
cle of  the  heart  appeared,  much  resembling  a 
lace  or  noose  folded  down  upon  itself.  At  the 
end  of  seventy  hours  we  distinguished  wings  and 
two  bubbles  for  the  brain,  one  for  the  bill,  and 
two  others  for  the  forepart  and  hindpart  of  the 
head.  The  liver  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day.  At  the  end  of  131  hours  the  first  voluntary 
motion  was  observed.  At  the  end  of  13S  hour's 
the  lungs  and  stomach  had  become  visible,  and 
four  hours  later  the  intestines,  the  loins  and  the 
upper  mandible  could  be  distinguished.  The 
slimy  matter  of  the  brain  began  to  take  form 
and  become  more  compact  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  day.  At  the  one  hundred  and  nine- 
tieth hour  the  bill  first  opened  and  flesh  began 
to  appear  on  the  breast.  At.  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-fourth  the  sternum  appeared.  At 
the  two  hundred  and  tenth  hour  the  ribs  had 
begun  to  put  out  Jfrom  the  back  ;  the  bill  was 
quite  visible,  as  was  also  the  gall  bladder.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  hour  the  bill  had  become  green,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  chick  could  have  moved  had  it 
been  taken  from  the  shell.  Four  hours  more 
and  feathers  had  Jcommenced  to  shoot  out,  and 
the  skull  to  become  gristly.  At  the  two  hun- 
dred and. sixty-fourth  hour  the  eyes  appeared, 
and  a  few  hours  later  the  ribs  were  perfect.  At 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty-first  hour  the 
">leen  drew  up  to  the  stomach  and  the  lungs  to 
the  chest.  When  the  incubator  had  turned  the 
egg  355  times  the  bill  was  frequently  opening 
and  closing,  as  if  the  chick  was  gasping  for 
breath.  When  451  hours  had  elapsed  we  heard 
the  first  cry  of  the  little  imprisoned  biped. 


From  that  time  forward  he  grew  rapidly,  and 
came  out  a  full-fledged  chick  at  the  proper 
time. 


Feeding. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  conversing  with  a 
neighbor  I  complained  of  being  tired.  At  this 
he  said:  'Any  boy  ten  years  old  can  feed 
chickens."  "Perhaps  they  can,'"  I  said,  "but  I 
wouldn't  trust  you  to  feed  mine."  He  is  a  man 
of  sixty  and  thought  I  was  joking,  yet  I  meant 
every  word  that  1  said.  The  fact  is  it  takes 
more  judgment  than  food  to  supply  the  growing 
broods  with  enough  and  no  more  at  the  right 
time  and  place.  The  feed  and  breed  are  two  im- 
portant essentials  in  order  named.  The  breed 
is  in  the  eggs  at  the  start,  while  the  care,  feed 
and  management  that  we  bestow  on  the  chicks 
from  the  shell  up  will  decide  their  excellence  in 
the  show  pen,  or  shambles.  Milk  is  something 
that  will  make  chickens  grow  rapidly,  putting 
them  in  a  salable  shape  quicker  than  any  other 
one  article  of  diet  we  can  give  them.  At  four  or 
six  cents  a  callon  it  pays  to  buy  either  skimmed, 
clabbered  or  butter  milk.  Provender,  or  corn 
and  oats  ground  together  moistened  with  milk 
and  baked  into  "Johnny  cakes,"  is  good  for 
them  at  any  age.  The  hard  boiled  egg  diet  has 
proved  injurious  to  many  broods  ami  has  been 
discarded  by  some  who  once  thought  it  indispen- 
sable. Cracked  corn  is  good  when  newly 
ground,  it  will  become  musty  sooner  than  the 
whole  kernel.  If  screened  the  best  is  gone 
from  it.  It  is  best  when  the  meal  is  left  in  and 
then  scalded  to  swell  the  mass.  After  the  chicks 
are  ten  weeks  old  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  whole 
corn  before  them  at  all  times  in  a  box  or  feeder. 
This  with  a  breakfast  each  morning  of  meat 
dough,  will  b  '  all  they  will  require  if  supplied 
with  plenty  of  gravel  (Jacob's  grit)  and  pure 
water.  The  remaining  necessaries,  such  as 
grass,  insects,  shade,  etc.,  are  usually  within 
reach  if  allowed  free  range,  and  no  one  who 
wants  to  compete  successfully  at  the  shows  will 
endeavor  to  rear  their  winners  in  yards  or  pens. 
— D.  J.  Lambert,  in  Poultry  Bulletin. 


Duck  Notes. 

Ducks  prefer  to  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  house  on 
the  floor.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  floor  should 
be  well  littered  with  straw. 

They  can  be  induced  to  lay  in  nests  if  a  row  of 
low  boxes  with  clean  hay  or  straw,  and  nest  eggs 
in  them,  be  placed  along  one  side  of  the  house. 
The  sides  of  the  nests  should  not  be  over  four 
inches  high. 

Ducks  lay  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  a  rule, 
and  should  be  kept  in  their  pen  until  they  have 
deposited  their  eggs.  If  permitted  to  have  their 
liberty  they  will  drop  one-half  of" them  along  the 
streams  and  in  the  meadows  where  they  roam. 

If  they  have  free  range,  feed  lightly  in  the 
morning,  and  be  sure  to  feed  them  regularly 
every  night,  so  they  will  not  forget  to  come 
home . 

Ducks  confined  in  yards  need  a  plentiful  supply 
of  green  food,  such  as  cut  grass  and  vegetables, 
and  some  meat.  They  also  require  plenty  of 
water  to  drink  and  enjoy  a  bathaDout  fifty  times 
a  day.  This  latter,  however,  is  not  essential. 

A  good  plan  of  watering  ducks  that  have  no 
natural  streams  or  ponds  to  resort  to,  is  to  hol- 
low out  a  round  or  oval  pond  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions and  lay  cement  right  on  the  earth.  If  this 
can  be  connected  with  a  pump  by  pipes,  it  can 
be  filled  daily  with  little  labor.  If  connected 
witli  the  water  spouts  of  a  building  it  will  be 
flushed,  cleansed  and  filled  at  every  rain-fall. 

Ducklings  do  much  better  to  be  confined  for  a 
week  or  two  in  a  moderate  sized  pen.  Make  a 
pen  around  the  coop  by  setting  foot-wide  boards 
on  edge. 

Set  a  pan  or  a  trough  full  of  water  by  them 
while  eating  and  take  it  away  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  their  meal.  Feed  often,  six  times 
a  day  when  young.  Put  gritty  sand  in  the  water. 

Keep  young  ducks  from  paddling  or  swim- 
ming in  cold  water.— Farm  Journal. 


Be  Charitable. 


Complaint  is  often  made  by  those  who  pur- 
chase eggs  that  they  are  swindled  because  the 
newly  hatched  chicks  do  not  correspond  in 
markings  with  the  descriptions  they  have  read 
of  the  mature  fowls.  Eggs  from  black  breeds 
usually  hatch  chicks  that  have  more  or  less 
white  in  the  down  :  and  this  white  will  show  even 
in  the  first  feathers.  Langshans,  Black  Minor- 
cas  and  like  breeds  show  this  peculiarity. 
Some  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  are  black  as  a 
crow,  while  others  have  white  breasts  and 
heads  or  are  gray,  striped  with  brown  ;  Wyan- 
dottes  are  black,  gray  even  white.  Fowls 
that  have  yellow  shanks  will  produce  chicks 
with  black  or  a  mixture  of  dark  and  yellow 
shanks ;  fowls  that  should  have  double  c^mbs 
will  throw  chicks  with  single  combs.  These 
defects,  excepting  defective  combs  and  super- 
fluous toes,  will  generally  disappear  when  the 
chicks  mature.  It  should  not  be  expected  that 
all  the  eggs  laid  by  even  the  best  bred  hens 
will  produce  first  class  chicks.  Honorable 
breeders  of  poultry  are  set  down  as  frauds  by 
purchasers  who  do  not  understand  these  points. 


Any  person  who  does  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
breed  any  variety  of  pure  bred  fowls  true  to 
standard  requirements,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
give  satisfaction  to  purchasers  of  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, and  ofabreeding  stock,  should  set  up  in 
business  for  himself  and  get  some  experience 
He  will  quickly  learn  how  to  sympathize  with 
the  much  abused  breeder.— Farm  Journal. 


Seeking  a  Market. 

Poultry  is  shipped  to '  San  Francisco  by  the 
carload,  and  yet  we  receive  letters  from  Califor- 
nia's asking  if  it  will  pay  them  to  ship  to  New 
York  or  Boston.  In  some  sections  of  the  \Ve4 
especially  in  Dakota, prices  are  higher  than  in  tin' 
East,  yet  carloads  of  poultry  come  into  the  large 
eastern  cities  that  could  be  sold  to  better  ad- 
vantage nearer  the  producing  point.  It  is  a 
question  how  to  avoid  all  this  confusion  of  mar- 
kets, lor  confusion  it  is.  All  business  seems  to 
be  done  at  a  few  points,  when  it  really  could  be 
distributed.  There  seems  to  be  no  effort  made 
by  producers  of  poultry  to  obtain  better  prices. 
One  of  the  difficulties  is  lack  of  organization  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  sell  poul- 
try. All  kinds  of  fowls  are  sold  in  small  lots  by 
separate  individuals,  the  amount  being  too 
small  to  make  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  attempt 
to  secure  better  prices,  and  the  dealer  is  usually 
a  storekeeper  who  buys,  for  trade  at  the  store", 
all  poultry  and  eggs  that  may  be  brought  to 
him,  he,  in  turn,  aiming  to  sell  to  any  one  who 
will  buy  and  ship  to  the  general  market.  If 
poultry  could  be  made  one  of  Oie  leading  pur- 
suits on  the  farm,  and  the  farmers  combine  to 
sell  by  seeking  a  market  that  demands  the  arti- 
cles, instead  of  shipping  to  market  without  re- 
gard to  the  supply  already  stored,  prices  would 
be  much  higher.  The  difference  of  only  one  or 
two  cents  per  pound  for|  poultry,  or  on  each 
dozen  of  eggs,  amounts  to  several  million  dol- 
lars annually,  which  should  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  producers. — Jf.  H.  Mirror. 


The  Fancy  Poultry  Business. 

The  number  of  persons  who  enter  into  the 
business  of  keeping  fancy  poultry  (that  is, 
the  pure  breeds)  and  abandon  it  after  one  or 
two  seasons  is  legion.  The  poultry  raisers, 
or  the  class  who  keep  poultry  for  profit  from 
eggs  and  carcasses,  care  nothing  for  "points," 
provided  they  can  secure,  when  they  desire, 
pure-bred  stock  that  is  strictly  pure  3Tet  de- 
ficient in  some  of  the  color  marks  tbat  serve 
as  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  show  room.  As 
farmers  who  sell  their  fowls  at  market  prices 
know  of  no  other  convenient  method  of  dis- 
posing of  their  fowls,  including  the  pure 
breeds,  they  do  not  willingly  pay  high  prices 
for  fancy  stock.  As  they  are  really  the  great 
army  of  customers,  their  patronage  must  be 
sought.  There  are  some  among  them  who 
are  willing  to  buy  the  best,  but  the  best  are 
not  always  the  show  birds.  He  who  invests 
in  pure  breeds  as  a  business  will  have  his  work 
thrown  away  unless  be  advertises  largely. 
But  few  sales  are  made  nearer  home,  and  the 
entire  country  must  be  the  market,  owing  to 
the  customers  being  scattered.  If  the  breeder 
does  not  advertise  his  stock,  his  fowls  are  of 
no  more  value,  to  a  certain  extent,  than  so 
many  cross-breeds  or  common  fowls, and  they 
finally  find  their  way  to  the  market  stalls, 
simply  because  buyers  do  not  know  of  the 
breeder  or  of  his  stock.— Ar.  H.  Mirror- 


Chicken  Pox. 


In  describing  this  disease  the  Fanciers' 
Gazette  says  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
face,  comb,  wattles  and  earlobes  of  fowls,  in 
the  shape  of  small  ulcers  or  sores,  and  which 
are  encrusted  with  hard, dry  scabs.  When  it 
makes  its  appearance  the  fowl  should  be  re- 
moved, and  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil 
should  be  given  to  each  of  its  mates,  and  as 
fast  as  any  appear  to  be  infected  remove 
them.  Treat  the  sick  ones  by  removnig  the 
scales  of  the  ulcers  aided  by  a  sharp  stick, 
and  touch  the  sores  with  a  strong  solution  of 
blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  water,  or  chloride  of 
potassium,  first  washing  the  head  and  face 
with  soap  and  water.  Give  them  each  a 
tablespoonful  of  castor  oil.  Follow  this  up 
a  few  days  and  the  disease  will  disappear. 
Feed  all  with  light,  easily  digested  food. 
This  disease  generally  appears  after  fowis 
have  been  over-heated  when  over-crowded  in 
kot  poultry  houses  at  night,  or  from  the  ef- 
fects of  fighting  and  over  heating,  or  un- 
sound and  impure  food  having  been  given 
them.  Caution!  Do  not  get  the  remedies 
mentioned  into  the  eyes,  and  if  ulcers  form 
on  the  eye-lids,  they  must  be  treated  careful- 
ly to  prevent  their  spreading  inside  of  the 
lids,  as  ulceration  inside  generally  causes  the 
loss  of  the  eye. 
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Soft  Coal  in  Stoves. 

I  i  If  any  of  our  readers  have  been  using  soft 
coal  in  the  stoves  used  for  heating  brooders, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  send  their  ex- 
perience with  it.  as  many  inquiries  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage of  soft  coal.  In  our  section  we  use.  hard 
coal  entirely. 


For  sale  cheap.— 500  chicks  of  the  newwhite  breeds. 
Write  for  prices     Tim  Leroux,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

t  gents  wanted.  $1  an  hour.  50  new  varieties.  Cata- 
logue and  sample  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.Y 


or  sale'cheap.  — R.  C.  B.Legh's,  Lt.  Brahmas  and 
Wyand'ts.  Gardner  Poultry  Yards,  Gardner,  111. 


F 


Golden  Wyandottes,  G.  1'.  Hamburgs,  1st  prize  X. 
Y.  State  Fair,  'S9.  J.  T. Cothran,  Greenwich,  X.  Y. 

For  sale. —100  Light  Brahma  and  Partridge  Cochin 
reasonable.     MAJOR  GRIFFIN,  Mauzy,  Ind. 

FOB  SALE.— 50  extra  good,  W.  Wyandottes  at 
very  low  price.  H.I.Morse,  Olney,  111. 

Fine  laying,  prize  winning  P.  Pocks  and  White 
Leguorns.  G.  E.  Chalfant,  Brooklyn  Village,  o. 


ABE  you  going  to  invest  in  some  fine  poultrv  this 
fall  ur  winter  ?  If  so,  it  will  pay  vou  to  write  us 
for  prices.  We  have  about  2500  fine  "bred,  high  scor- 
ing, chicks  for  sale.  Also  pedigreed  English  Mastiff 
and  English  Pug  Dogs,  and  are  offering  valuable  in- 
ducements to  buyers.  Our  illustrated  catalogue,  also 
Handy  Egg  Record,  will  be  mailed  to  anv  one  re- 
questing it.  DICKEY  «fc  MIXTER,  Milan,  O. 
Formerly  Edmund  Dickey,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


GRIND 


TOUR  OWN 
Bone.  Meal. 
.  .  .- _  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flonr  &  Corn,  in  the 

".O  MILL  Patent). 

— ^  -w-  _  lOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
In  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM.  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
lent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa> 


FOB  fine  stock  at  reasonable  prices,  trv  the  Lang- 
shan  breeders,  J. H. Kaufman  4  Son. ,  Gardner,  II.  1 

More  eggs  at  %  the  cost,  by  using  Webster  Clover 
Cutter.   P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 
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estimonials  for  poultrymen;  best  ever  given  any 
machine.   P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Orange  Farm  Egg  Food:  price  25c. 
per  box,  5c.  extra  by  mail.  Also  diamond  burners 
for  brooders, 25c.  A.  H.  James, Great  Falls,  X.  H. 

For  25c.  I  will  send  my  treatment  for  any  animal 
disease  and  fowls.    Give  description. 
J.  V.  RIVIERE,  Westcliffe,  Colo. 

Black  Minorcas,  W.  C.B.Polands,  S.  L.  Wyandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducks,  for  sale.  I  Egg  orders  booked 
now.  Stamp  for  prices.   ,C.  A.  Beach,  Scio,  >. .  Y". 

AXo.  1  Barred  &  W.  Ply.  Rocks, Lt.  Brahmas,B. 
Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Pekin  &  Brazilian 
ducks,  state  wants.  E. P. Cloud,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOVER.  Lansdale.  Pa.,  breeds 
L.  Brahmas,  W.  &  S.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks  & 
Anconas.  Fine  stock  for  sale  except  Anconas. 

HA  .WATTLES,  Agt.  Pac.  E.x.  Co.,  Bayne- 
.  ville,  Kan.  Elegant  S.  Wyandottes  &  B.  Ply. 
Rucks,  SI  to  fl.50.  Finest  B.  B .  R.  Games  reasonable. 

300  W.  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Silver  Wyan's.  and 
Langshans    Early  hatch.   From  SI  up.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    R.  R.  Fisher,  McCouuell,  111. 

C  fl  D  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Rabbits.  Fer. 
rUn  rets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Shetland  Ponies,  Maltese 
Cats,  Dogs  &  Flowers.  Col.  J.  Leffel,Springfield,  Ohio. 

fl  h  D  U  DDHUMnC  I  For  selected  birds  and 
UHnlV  DnRnillHd  !  finest  quality  send  to 
THOS.  PE RHINE, tamp  Hagerman,Ohio. 

JD     DVI  C    WILLOW  DALE.    Pa.,  Buff 
.  I.  r  I  LL,  Cochins. Laced  Wyandottes,  B.  P. 
Rock  stock  as  represented  or  money  refunded,  cat.  free 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Xow's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Go]  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  269.         31  and  33  Vssey  St. ,  New  York, 

CHAS.  E.  ROGERS,  Ladoga,  Wis.    Change  of 
business,  must  sell  soon.  Xo.  l  stock.  S.  wyan, 
P.  Comb  P.  Rocks,  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs. 


HOT  WATER  IXCUBATOR,  cost  815,  for  sale  or 
trade  for  chickens.    Also  Cavuga  and  Pekin 
Ducks,  S.  C.  AYhite  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

S.  HIRRERD,  Lima,  Pa. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD,  S^Z^SSX  5£ 

norcas,  2  trios  W.P.  Rocks:  afinelotofR.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horn &  B.Minorca  cock'l  for  sale.  Si  to  Sl.SOapiece. 

DMCC  rnPUIiUC  Choice  show  A  breeding  birds. 
DUrr  uUUnlllO.  M. J. Barton, Jacksonville. 111. 

NECESSITY  CLOVER  CUTTER. 

Consult  your  interest  before  you  buy.  Circulars  free. 
FOIST  A-  SYKES,  DAWSON',  PA. 

PRAIRIE  STATE 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

28  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton  Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hanimon- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 


Patents 


THOMAS  P. SIMPSOX,  Washington, 
D.C.  Noatty'sfee  uutil  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


FIVE  Acre  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Onlv 
f30  per  acre.   Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here". 
Circulars  free.     R.J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton,  X.  J. 


ARK  BRAHMAS,  grand  specimens,  cockerels 
for  sale.    J.  D.  EVANS,  Sugar  Grove,  111. 


COCKERELS  fl.50  and  *2  ea..  R.  C.  &S.  C.  W.L. 
and  P.  R.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Phelps,  Wethersfield,  Ct. 


M 


KLEASEX.  Rochester,  X.  Y..  breeder  of  24 
•  varieties  of  high  bred  imported  bantams. 


QOfl  egg  Eureka  Incubator  for  sale,  write  for  pi  ice. 
OU  J  James  G.  Dayhoff,  Ringgold,  Md. 

FOR  SALE.  — 1008-egg  Perfect  Hatcher,  in  good 
condition,  cheap,  w.  S.  Gooding,  W  ilmette,  111 

LT.  Bralis,  W.  Wyans,  early  hatch,  finest  I  ever 
raised,  cheap.  W.M.Andrews.  N.Bethlehem,  I'a 

DCn  PA  DC  *B-  Minorcas,  stock  for  sale. 
tltU  LiMTO,    Allen  H.  Tyson,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Tri    A.  JOHNSON,  Vermillion,   Ohio.  P.  Rocks 
j  .   and  L.  Brahmas.    A  No.  1  cockerels  for  sale. 
Prices  very  low.   Seven  years  a  breeder. 

CHICKS  FOR  SALE.— R.  Caps,  G .  and  W. 
Wyandottes,  Anconas.  L.  Bralis.,  W.  &  L.  P. 
Rs.,  Langs..  Creveocours  W.  &  P.  Polish,  B.  Mins., 
W.  &  B.  Legs.    Dr.  J.  R.  Gibbs,  Washington,  N.  J. 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

The  winners  of  "89  beget  the  winners  for  '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Hou- 
dans  and  W.  Wyandottes,  sired  by  "Ajax." 
"Cody."  "Leo"  and  "White  Prince"'  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  26  First  and  Special  Premiums 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, J  FORSYTH.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm, 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators,  S10, 
S18and?25:  brooders??.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  W.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

WILLAKD  KNAPFS 
-^BLACK  MINORCAS— 

At  Detroit  and  Buffalo's  International  Fairs.  Won 
every  first  and  second  prize  (except  one)  at  each.  I 
have  never  lost  1st  and  2ml  on  breeding:  pen. 
Young  stock  for  sale,  bred  from  Standard  Weight 
Fowls.   Circnlar  free.  - 

WILLARD  KNAPP,FBa^u4°N% 

G Wyandottes.  G.  and  S.  Seabright  Bantams,  B. 
•  B.  Red  Game,  and  Black  Sumatra,  for  sale 
cheap.    KINTER  4  CO.,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

Illustrations  for  PO*,TRY  BREEDERS. 

we  have  a  large  variety  of  cuts  of  Poultry,  Houses, 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Fixtures,  etc.,  forsaleat  rea- 
sonable prices.    Send  15  cents  for  full  set  of  proofs. 
Ponltry  Keeper  Co..  Parkesbnrg,  Pa. 


Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
Dark  Brahmas. 

Highest  honors  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Lafayette,  Troy,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Portland,  Providence. 

EGGS  $5  PER  SETTING. 

Choice  Fowls  and  Chicks  for  Said 

Send  for  Circular. 

KNAPP  BROS., 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Best  laying  variety  known.  Most  popular  general 
purpose  fowl. 

HAVE  LONG  STOOD  AT  THE  HEAD. 

I  Champions  of  the  world  and  still  another 
Sweeping  Victory-  at  the  great  Buffalo  Inter- 

i  national.  Sept.  3d  to  I3th,  1SS9.  On  W.  L's,  breed- 
ing pen  1st  and  2nd.  cock  1st  and  2d,  hen  1st  and  2nd, 

!  cock"l  1st  and  2d.  pullet  1st  and  2nd,  and  all  specials, 

■  including  the  grand  special  for  largest  and  best 
display  in  Spanish  class.    On  W.  W"s.  breeding  pen 

'  1st  and  2nd,  cock  1st,  lien  1st  and  2nd,  cock*12nd, 
Birds  of  our  breeding  in  the  hands  of  ourselves  and 
customers  have  won  highest  honors  at  all  the 
leading  shows  since  1»3.  Finer  stock  this  fall  and 

I  more  of  it  than  ever  before.    If  you  want  the  best 

I  in  exhibition  or  breeding  stock  write  to  us.  10- 
page  catalogue  free,  giving  highest  prize  record 
ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  suit  varietv.  Address, 
K3XrA3F»DE'  BROS., 

Box  501,  FABIVS,  Bf.  X. 

HAWKINS 

I?l5rm.o\itli  Hocli9, 

Barred  and  White. 

WYANDOTTES, 

Silver  and  White. 

America's  Leading  Prize  Winners 

Have  now  the  highest  honors  at  New  York,  Boston 
and  Buffalo  My  customers  win  in  everv State 
in  the  union.  If  you  are  looking  for  THE  BEST, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Cockerels,  Trios  and 
Breeding  Pens  and  Snre  Winners  for  the  ex- 
hibitions at  reasonable  prices.  Special  rates  by  the 
100.  I  can  please  you  in  quality  and  prices  as  I  have 
thousands  to  select  from.  Catalogue  of  America's 
Greatest  Ponltry  Farm  Free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 


LANCASTER,  MASS. 


Lock  Box  4. 


THE  Eureka  Poultry  Co..  Port  Huron,  Mich,  im- 
porters and  breeders  of  standardj  high-class 
fowls,  English  Mastiffs  and  Ferrets.  These  yards 
are  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox. 
Eggs  in  season.   Stock  guaranteed  strictly  pure. 


Compelled  to  sell.— For  812  pen  of  B.B.Eed  Games. 
1  cock,  6  hens.  Chicks  S3  50  a  trio.    None  better- 
warranted.    W.  P.  Rock  chicks  same  price. 

M.  B.  MEGAKGEE,  Lewisville,  Pa. 


THESE  ARE  ALL  READY  TO 
PEED  TO  FOWLS  OF 
frLL  KINDS,  NO  WASTE 
$  1.2 5  PER  BBL. 

V.OW  Rflcte 

FREIGHT  TO  ALL 
WESTERN  POINTS 
.ESCRIPTWE.No 
CIRCULAR  P  ^ 
SAMPLE S 4 
F.P.KN0WLES, 

GOILFORD.CONN. 


H     -A.  O-IE^IEJLT  SACRIFICE  OIF"  STOCK  H 

Owing  to  poor  health,  I  am  obliged  to  seek  a  change  of  climate,  I  shall  therefore  be  unable  to  winter  my  young  stock  of  birds,  I  will  sell 
my  young  stock  of  Brown  Leghorns  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  at  two  dollars  per  head,  all  of  which  will  be  worth  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  each  later.  I  will  also  close  out  my  entire  stock  of  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  cuts,  goodwill,  etc.  Now  is 
the  time  to  secure  a  good  start.  I  stand  at  the  head  in  the  show  room  on  all  these  varieties,  and  nothiug  but  poor  health  whould  induce 
me  to  sell. 

EARL  B-AJE^nSTElrT,  SCHEKECTADY,  IsT.  TZ\ 
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CDANICU  25yrs-  Pen  av.  score 95U.  J  Bennett, 
OrHlllOn  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.  Cir.  free. 


ABngntll,  Sharp.  Ky.,  choice  fruit  plants. 
•  Lang. , iirahnias,  F.R's,  Leghs.,  Puck,  Geese, 


UfUITr  MINORCAS.  IMPORTED  STOCK 
W  n  I  I  t  JESSE  BOBKKTS,  Erie,  Pa. 


T.  RULE,  Westville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  bes 
P. Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Kouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 


C.  B.  Leghoiin'S.—  Eggs  for  sale  at  81  per  set- 
•  ting.  W.  H.  H.  Bradbuky,  Hammonton, N.  J. 


A 


1-1/  the  noultryiuen  are  baying  those 
.  Hanmionlan  Farms.    Send  tor  circular. 


THE  Webster  Clover  Cutter  reduces  the  cost  of 
keeping  ,'!».  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


c 


heap  poultry  farms  in  Hanunonton,  N. 
J.   R.  J.  BYRNES,  Haiunioiitou,  K.J. 
CIBCIXAK  FKKE. 


INCUBATORS.— For  100  eggs  $10.    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah- 
mas.   Miss  H.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Hammonton,  N.  J 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KIN«,  Kent,  Conn.,  breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS,  ZBARBEI)  PLY. 
ROCKS  andMOHT  BRAHMAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DO  REN,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 


CP  Certain  Cure  Q  C  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
.It. For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  I/.  V. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


LKJIIT  BRAHMAS,  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
AVorland's  entire  stock).  My  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OLENTANGY  BBOODEB.  Only  $5.  Pat- 
ented. 1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 


IDE  ROSSITER,  Box  232,  Oirard,  Erie 
Co.,  Pa.,  Games,  B.  B.Reds,  R.Pyle,  S.  Duckwings, 
Claibs,  Belfasts,  Imp.  Eng.  Pits  and  Irish  It.  Keds.Eggs 
$2.50  to  $3  t*.  13.  Dead  game.  Fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp. 


E.  R.  OIBBS,  Breeder  and  1  (ealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
gr  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


YOUR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bradford,  McKean  county,  Pa 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


■  First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PEN  NA. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators,  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Egg  Turners,  Thermometers  ,75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c.  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.   Cir.  free.   J  AV .  Hile,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  originated 
and  bred  by  I.  C.  B.  Sands,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  ofL. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  $2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCUBA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story  Incubator  Thermome- 
tors,  EggTesters,  Diamond  Burners,  incubator  Reg- 
ulators, Brooders,  etc.  Illustrated;circulars.  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  L  Box  049,  Bristol.  Conn. 

Biaek  LANGSHANS.  WINORCAS^ 
ANCONAS  &£■  DORKINGS.  Sec^f°r 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,    -    -    -  Pottsville,  Pa. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 
monton Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
Shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

«i.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hanunonton,  N.  J. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 

NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Black  Leghorns,  and  AVhite  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free'ills.  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  ADDRESS  JJL 

Mailed  to  "The  Fanciers'  Review,"  Box  "C." 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  brings  a  sample  copy  of  that  16- 
page  poultry  journal,  price  35  cents  a  year,  10  cents  gets 
3  sample  numbers. 

FOR  SAEE.-Standard  R.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Knapp  strain,  at  reasonable  prices.    AVrite  to 
Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

,  Simple,  Perfect  ud  8elf-B*gmlaUmf.  Hun. 

dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
6c  forlilue  Cat*.  OKO.  U.SIAJLL,  quint?, 111. 


FflR  Qui  F  at  half  price,  if  taken  within  90 days, 
run  OHLL  Having  made  a  change  in  business  I 
am  compelled  to  move  and  must  sell  my  entire  lot  of 
fine  poultry,  consisting  of  all  my  prize  winners  of  '88 
and '89,  with  many  others  that  are  fine  breeders. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular. 
H.  A.  BRADSHAW,  ELIZAVILLE,  IND. 


WEBSTER 
CLOVER 
CUTTER, 
$3.00. 

Has  advantages  over  all  others.  Is  a  self- feed,  self- 
sharpener.rapid  and  easy  cut, finished  in  cherry,  weighs 
5  lbs. ;  making  expressage  light.  Testimonials  from 
prominent  bl  eeders  and  judges  on  application.  My 
stock  of  S.C.W.Legh's,  RouenA  Brazilian  ducks  can- 
not be  excelled.  P.  A.  Webster, C»xenovia,N.Y. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  "W  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton, 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  l.nngshans,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins.  S.  S.  Hauiburgs. 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W. Guineas,  Pekin  Ducks:  Egg*,  $2  per  13. 

N.  Y.  Champion  Exhibition  C» anie's— Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malays; 
Andalusia ns,  WHITE  WYANOOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantams,  R.  Silver  Polish:  Eggs,  jx  I  mnorted 
Dark  Rrahmas.  Pekin  Rantaius:  Eggs  84. 
/  won  181st  and  special  nrriniums  at  N.  Y.,  Feb  1SS6 
THOS.  W.  LIDLOW,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD 


PAN  be  applied  by 
1/  any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs. Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Foultry  Houses 
M  50  per  100  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

8  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture." 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
vears  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each . 

POUETRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


FINE  EARLY  CHICKS 


AT 

reasonable 
PRICES. 

LT.  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 
WHITE  &  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Low  Express  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
JOE  CRAVES,  Agf.  American  Express. 

Rlack  River,  N.  Y. 


roken  Flint  for  poultry.    $1  per  bus. ;  $2  per  bbl  . 
John  I.  Mercer,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 


Light  Rrahmas.— Grand  birds,  prices  low.. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry,  Pa. 


F.  A.  CRONACHER,  Ironton,  Ohio. 
Thoroughbred  Black  Breasted  RedG ante ». 


The  Queen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  S25.00. 
Sold  oji  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Send2cent 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

yWBW^">m  birds  ready  tor  sale.  Mammoth  Bronze 
JU  w'1'1"1""''  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  Toulouse 
&  Emboen  Geese,  White  Head  Brants,  L.Brah, Lane 
Wyans,P.Rks.  Cir.  free.  D.A.Stoner,Morocco,Ind 


TURKEY, DUCK& GOOSE  FARM 


riNC  PUirUXNC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
rlHL  LnlUftCllO  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANOOTTES.  LANGSHANS.  I.I  <. II  I 
BRAII}IAS,PLVMOlTll  ROCKS.  RROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORN'S,  BLACK  BI  FF 
and  PABTKIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  FEK1N 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,  great 

Rock  Island  Show,  Nov.  30,  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  AV.  and  B.  Leghorns,. 
AV.  P.  Rocks  ami  Bronze  Turkeys.  05  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to  08,'s.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  for  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free.. 

F.  31.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  III. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS! 


40  varieties  of 
Land  and  Water 
Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,Prop'r.,Delavan,Wis. 


OVt  ONEY  JS^WEX>J 


.SSr'Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  lias  won  its  way  to  that  i  o  ition 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  trie-country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  othar  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

Breeder  of  White  Plymouth 
I  Rocks,  AVhite  Wyandottes. 
'  Write  to  me.   Birds  for  sale 
to  suit  the  times.  Enclose  stamp. 


C,  M,  HOW, 


FEAA*  choice  Light  Brahmas  for  sale  by 

A.  N.  DOANE,  Gainesville,  N.  Y, 


American  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

' '       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  AVeekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

Christian  Herald,  New  York  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

California  Cackler  

DemoresCs  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review  •a?.  

Farm  Journal,  Philadevhia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farmer  and  Manufacturer  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Review.  Chatham,  N.Y. . . 

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

' '  Sunday  Magazine. . . 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

AVeekly   

Monthly  

"      Young  People  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  ,  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  ■  

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

111.  Christian  AVeekly  (new  subs.).. 

Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium). 

Mothers  .Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

New  York  Tribune,  weeklv  

World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  AVeekly  Press  

Philadelphia  AVeekly  Times  

Pi  i.ti  ilFarmsr  Philadelphia 

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  ( American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

Record  ,  (St.  Louis)  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (AA'ls.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

C.  H.,  Washington,  C.  H  ,  Ohio— 1.  Is  there 

■  any  book  that  treats  on  preparing  poultry  for 
shows  ?  2.  Where  can  you  get  it  ?  3.  Are  eggs 
a  week  old  too  old  to  pa.;k  ? 

1.  There  is  no  such  book.  Our  book  "Poultry 
.  Keeper  Special"  has  a  long  article  on  the  sub- 
ject. 2.  See  reply  to  first.  3.  If  the  weather  is 

■  cold  the  eggs  are  not  too  old.  If  warm  weather 
eggs  should  be  only  a  day  or  two  old. 


J.  W.  B.,  Heading,  Mass. — Please  inform  me 
whether  the  method  of  heating  an  incubator  by 
.  applying  a  lamp  directly  under  the  end  of  tank, 
as  represented  in  your  advertisement  of  incu- 
bators and  brooders,  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  no  order  of  incubators,  and  do  not 
know  to  what  you  allude,  but  we  will  be  pleased 
•  to  have  you  informus  which  incubator  you  re- 
fer to. 

C.  A.,  Porters  Mills,  Wis.— Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  I  can  tell  the  difference  in  Pekin  Ducks 
and  White  Muscovy  Ducks? 

Pekin  is  white,  with  yellow  bills  and  legs. 
White  Muscovy  has  flesh-colored  bills,  light  yel- 
low legs,  very  red  face,  which  has  caruncles  of  a 
reddish  color. 

E.G.,  Pasadena,  California.— 1.  Has  a  chicken 
the  chicken-pox  when  its  face,  comb  and  wat- 
tles are  covered  with  swellings  that  look  like 
■warts,  with  black  scabs?  If  so,  what  will  cure 
it?  2.  A  small  chicken  has  its  left  side  puffed 
out  with  wind.  I  ran  a  needle  in,  but  it  didn't 
•do  any  good. 

1.  Yes ;  anoint  with  a  few  drops  of  glycerine, 
and  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  2.  It  is  due  to 
indigestion,  and  the  bird  often  recovers  but  loss 
.is  also  the  result  in  some  cases. 

J.  L.,  Englewood,  111.— I  have  a  bull  terrier  fe- 
s  male,  which  has  pups  that  are  not  full  bred.  If 
1  breed  her  with  a  pure-bred  terrier  will  the 
pups  be  pure  of  the  next  litter? 

Yes. 


W.  E.,  Paw  Paw,  111.— Which  do  you  consider 
best  for  a  300  egg  Poultry  Keeper  incubator. 
:  front  or  bottom  ventilation?  If  bottom,  how 
many  tubes,  and  which  size? 

The  front  ventilation  is  better.  One  tube,  of 
Vyi  inch  diameter,  is  sufficient. 

H.  S.  A.,  New  Haven,  Mich.— 1.  Will  wood 
ashes  take  the  place  of  charcoal?  How  to  make 
the  egg  bread  mentioned  in  July,  1889?  If  guinea 
fowls  are  of  use  to  drive  away  rats? 

I.  No :  ashes  do  not  answer  for  charcoal.  2.  It 
-is  given  in  the  formula.   3.  No. 

G.  H.  S.,  Newton,  111— 1.  Please  give  the 
points  of  a  Light  Brahma.  2.  Which  other  fowl 
will  do  better  in  this  latitude? 

1.  White  plumage,  yellow  legs  and  skin,  pea- 
comb,  hackle  striped,  tail  black,  feathered  legs. 
2.  The  Brahma  is  probably  equal  to  any. 

A.  N.  R.,  Branehville,  N.  J— At  fust  trial  in 
my  one  hundred  egg  Poultry  Keeper  incubator, 
I  put  in  thirty  hens  eggs  and  a  few  ducks  eggs, 
from  a  nest  deserted  by  a  hen.  One  rotten  d"uck 
egg  and  two  fertile  hen  eggs,  making  quite  an 
unpleasantness.  There  was  a  slight  leak  in  the 
*  water  tank,  at  the  outlet  pipe,  sufficient  to  keep 
the  top  of  the  sawdust  box  in  the  end  of  the 
«gg  drawer  somewhat  wet.  Also  had  some  wet 
sponges  in  the  egg  drawer.  Was  there  too  much 
moisture?  Why  did  the  egg  burs"?  Eight  chicks 
came  from  the  thirty  eggsT  I  have  since  made 
a  six  hundred  egg  machine  and  want  to  avoid 
i  the  bursting  if  possible. 

Rotten  eggs  will  often  burst.  You  probably 
did  not  have  too  much  moisture.  Test  your  eggs 
out  on  the  tenth  day,  and  you  will  avoid  the 
bursting. 

W.  P.  B  .  Fleming,  Neb.— Will  you  please  in- 
form me  where  I  can  procure  one  of  Mann's 
bone  mills,  and  at  the  shipping  point  nearest  to 

suite. 

Address  F.  W.  Mann,  Milford,  Mass- 

C.  D.  B.,  St.  Paul  Park,  Minn.— Please  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  ducks,  and  what  to 
do  for  them.  They  droop  around  for  a  day  or  a 
week,  and  at  last  lose  all  use  of  their  muscles, 

,  cannot  walk  nor  hold  their  heads  up,  and  appear 
to  be  in  pain.  I  have  had  a  few  of  the  sick  get 

-  well,  but  most  of  them  would  die.  They  would 
not  eat,  but  have  a  desire  for  water? 

The  difficulty  is  probably  due  to  damp  quar- 
ters at  night.  A  duck  must  have  a  dry  place  in 


the  duck  house.  Young  ducks  should  not  be 
given  very  cold  water  to  drink  when  young. 

J.  W.  H.,  Catlin,  Indiana— 1.  How  often  is  the 
standard  printed?  2.  When  was  it  printed  last? 
3.  Is  White  Leghorns  as  good  layers  as  Brown 
Leghorns?  4.  I  am  troubled  with  lice  on  my  old 
fowls.  What  will  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them? 

1.  Every  five  years.  2.  In  1889.  3.  Yes.  4- 
Clean  up  the  premises,  saturate  the  roosts  and 
walls  with  kerosene,  and  dust  the  fowls  with  in- 
sect powder. 

T.L-  S.,  Warsaw,  Ya.— What  is  the  matter 
with  my  chicks?  They  are  kept  in  clean,  dry 
quarters,  well  fed  four  or  live  times  a  day,  and 
kept  up  until  after  ten  o'clock  a.'m.,  but  not- 
withstanding they  seem  to  lose  appetite,  grow 
weak,  and  die.  Have  examined  for  lice  and 
found  none. 

Look  again,  for  the  large  lice  on  heads,  necks, 
and  under  the  wings,  close  to  the  skin. 

W.  H.  E.,  Canton,  Md.— What  causes  the  skin 
covering  the  chick  to  get  so  tough  after  being 
picked?  I  find  in  a  recent  hatch  a  great  number 
that  way,  causing  deformity  of  the  feet. 

The  skin  simply  roughens,  and  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  apparent  deformity,  which  is  the 
contraction  of  the  feet  after  death. 

L.  H  S.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to  ask 
the  question— what  is  meant  by  the  common 
fowl.'  I  have  several  breeds,  and  have  allowed 
them  to  run  all  together.  What  is  the  name  to 
be  applied  to  the  chickens? 

The  common  fowl  is  a  bird  of  no  known  breed. 
The  chicks  would  be  called  crosses.  They  would 
be  well  bred,  but  not  belong  to  any  distinct  pure 
breed. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  North  Carolina  State  Fair, 
Oct.,  14-19,  '89. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Texas  State  Poultry  Show, 
October  15,  '89.    A.  A.  Pittuck,  Superintendent. 

Providence.  R.  I.,  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, December  2-7,  '89.  R.  G.  Davis,  Sec. 

Peori,  111.,  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  De- 
cember 2-8,  '89.  Geo.  W.  Kiiusman,  Secretary. 

New  Castle,  Pa..  New  Castle  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, December  3-7,  '89.  Joe  B.  Hutton,  Sec. 

Jersevville.  111.,  Jerseyville  Poultry  Club,  De- 
cember'3-10,  '89.    T.  Wedding,  Secretary, 

Joplin,  Mo.,  Southwestern  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. December  5-10,  '89.  Jas.  Leonard,  Sec. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Southwestern  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  December  7-15,  '89.  W. 
H.  Crockett,  Secretary,  Sardis,  Miss. 

Roekford,  111.,  Northwestern  Illinois  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  December  9-14,  '89. 

A.  H.  Currier,  Secretary. 

Westrield,  Mass.,  Western  Massachusetts 
Poultry  Association,  Dec.  10-12.  J.  L.  Hanchett, 
Secretary. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Waltham  Fanciers'  Club 
December  10-12,  '89.   F.  H.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  PouK'  y,  Association,  Dec. 
10-12.  C.  A.  Snow,  '"ecre  rry. 

Palravra,  111.,  Palmyra  Toultry  Club,  Decem- 
ber 16-2'0,  '89.   J.  W.  Chiles,  Secretary. 

Lynn.  Mass..  Lvnn  Fanciers'  Club,  December 
17-21,  '89.  C.  E.  Hunt.  Secretary. 

(.'al  din  gton.  Ohio,  Union  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  December  17-21,  '89.  G.  S.  Singer, 
Secretary. 

Richmond,  Va., Richmond  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  December.  E.  W.  Cooper,  Secre- 
tary, Winston,  Ya. 

Davti»n.  Ohio,  Miami  Y alley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, December  26,  '89,  to  January  1,  '90.  C.  C. 
Davidson,  Secretary. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Mohawk  Valley.  Poultry 
Association,  Dec.  31st,  Jan.  3d.  W.  C.  House, 
Secretary,  Frey's  Bush,  N.  Y. 

Fayette  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  Dec.  31— Jan.  3,  '90.  S. 

B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

New  Castle,  Ind..  Blue  River  Valley  Poultry 
Association,  December  31,  '89,  to  January  4,  '90. 
S.  B.  Lane,  Cor.  Sec,  Spiceland.  Ind. 

Binghamton,N.Y., Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
Poultry  Association,  December  31  to  Jan.  3. 
M.  D.  Pearsall,  Secretary,   Triangle.New  York. 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Johnson  County  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  1-5,  '90.  C. 
Schellentrager,  Secretary,  Gleuville,  Ohio. 

Woburn,  Mass.,  Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry 
Association,  January  7-9,  '90,  F.  W.  Legg,  Sec. 

Putnam,  Conn..  Quinebaug  Valley  Poultry  As- 
sociation, January  7-10,  '90.  John  L.  Sheldon, 
Cor.  Sec. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Androscoggin  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association.  January  7-10,  '90.  John 
F.  Putnam,  Secretary. 


Frederick,  Md.,  Frederick  County  Poultry- 
Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  January  7- 
10,  '90.   Wm.  Crawford  Johnson,  M.D.,  Sec. 

Middletown.  Ohio,  Middletown  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  7-11,  '90.   F.  Doty,  Secretary. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Breeders'  Association,  January  7-11,  '90. 
W.  F.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  South  Jersey  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, 3d  week  in  January.  W  H.  Haines  worth, 
Secretary,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

Decatur,  111.,  Macon  Countv  Poultry  Associa 
tion,  January  8-14,  '90.  R.  J.  Simpson,  Secretary 

Akron,  Ohio,  Northern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Nathan 
Morse,  Secretary. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Georgia  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  13-19.  A.  H.  Yonder  Lei'th,  Secre- 
tary. 

Winona,  Minn.,  Southern  Minnesota  Poultry 
Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Fred.  Kroeger, 
Secretary. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  14-19,  '90.  C.  C. 
Schellentrager,  Secretary. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Indiana  State  Poultry.  As- 
sociation, January  14-19,  '90.  Major  Griffin, 
Secretary,  Mauzy,  Ind. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  Fayette  County 
Poultry  .Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jan- 
uary 14-20,  '90.  J.  B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

Harlan,  Iowa,  AVestern  Iowa  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  16-22,  '90.  D. 
B.  Sheller,  Secretary. 

Venango,  Pa.,  Venango  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  January  21-24,  '90.  J.  C.  Harris, 
Secretary. 

Boone,  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion,  January  21-24,  '90.  J.  H.  Boggs,  Secretary- 

Angola,  Ind.,  Steuben  County  Poultry  Asso" 
ciation,  January  21-27, '90.  W.  K.  Sheffer,  Sec' 
retary. 

Marion.  Ohio,  Marion  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  22-25,  '90.  C.J. 
Nichols,  Secretary. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Eastern  Michigan  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  January  23-29,  '90. 
W.Rumsey,  Secretary. 

Colorado  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Denver,  Col.,  Jan.*27-Feb  1, '90. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Bay  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  28  to  February  1,  '90.  H.  A. 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Northern  Indiana  Poultry 
Association,  January  29  to  February  i,  '90. 
Ben  F.  Biliter,  Secretary. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nebraska  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, February  4-8,  '90.  S.  R.  Megahan,  Sec- 
retary. 

New  York  City,  February  19-25.  T.  F.  Rack- 
ham,  Secretary,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Neat's  Foot  Oil  for  Poultry. 

Instead  of  resorting  to  kerosene  for  the  many 
ilis  fowls  are 'heir  to,  try  neat's  foot  oil.  It  is 
not  irritating.Jaiid  makes  excellent  iinimentfor 
sores. cuts  or  wo  mds.  A  teaspoonful  of  spirits  tur- 
pentine in  a  gill  of  neat's  foot  oil  is  an  excellent 
medicine  for  reap,  if  a  few  drops  be  injected  in 
each  nostril,  and  it  is  also  excellent  for  swollen 
eyes  and  head  when  applied  externally.  Neat's 
foot  oil  alone  is  one  of  the  surest  and  best  reme- 
dies that  can  be  used  for  the  troublesome  scaly 
leg,  and  applied  on  the  heads  of  fowls  it  kills 
the  large  lice  instantly. — Mirror-. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the  paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents.— For  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35  ctsl, 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Tables  price  40  cents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  sub  jects. 

Renew— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
hope  you  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
you  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmer's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

What  60  Cents  Will  Do.— Remember  that  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Poul- 
-try  Keeper  one.  year  and  their  choice  of  these 
books,  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
'Incubators  and  Brooders,"  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's, ''Architecture  Simplified."  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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Mr.  Massey's.  Plymouth  Rocks.  • 

The  illustration  of  Plymouth  Kock  cock,  in 
this  issue,  is  from  Mr.E.W.  Massey,  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  He  breeds 
only  White  Leghorns 
and  Plymouth  Pocks, 
and  his  birds  have 
•won  the  highest  honors 
under  strong  competi- 
tion, at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  La- 
Fayette,Troy,  Albany,  - 
Syracuse,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Portland, 
Providence,  and  other 
large  shows.  Mr. 
Massey  breeds  only 
choice  stock,  and  sells 
no  second  class  fowls 
at  all.  As  high  as  97% 
points  has  been 
reached  by  his  birds, 
and  he  does  a  large  . 
business  selling  to 
prominent  breeders, 
who  come  to  him  for 
newblood.  Mr.Massey 
makes  a  specialty  of 
the  two  breeds — 
Plymouth  Rocks  and 
"White  Leghorns— pre- 
ferring to  give  his 
attention  to  two 
breeds,  and  reach  per- 
fection, than  to  divide 
his  time  with  more 
breeds.  His  reputa- 
tion is  high,  and  we 
believe  his  stock  to  be 
equal  to  any  in  the 
country. 


"Of  the  eggs  at  five  weeks  old,  one  not  fertile, 
one  broke,  two  dead  in  shell,  nine  live  chicks. 

•'In'setting  number  five  the  eggs  were  gath- 
ered June  1st  and  set  July  6th.    Number  four 


number  one  old  biddy  broke  every  egg,  so  I 
cannot  tell  the  result.  They  were  not  turned 
from  the  time  they  were  gathered  till  set." 
The  above  shows  that  eegs  may  be  safely  kept 
for  five  weeks  at  least. 
The  important  points 
are:  1.  Keep  them  in 
a  cool  place— about  50 
or  60  degrees  —  and 
they  must  not  be  kept 
where  they  will 
become  frozen.  We 
recommend  anywhere 
from  40  to  65  degrees. 
2.  They  should  be  in  a 
dry,  clean  place.  3. 
They  must  be  turned 
twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  4.  They  may 
be  kept  on  the  sides 
or  ends,  as  preferred. 


How  Long  Will 
Eggs  Keep. 

How  long  can  eggs 
be  kept  for  hatching 
purposes  is  an  import- 
ant question.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Watkiss,  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J.,  kept  them 
six  weeks,  by  turning 
them  half  over  twice  a 
week,  and  all  hatched 
well.  A  writer  in  the 
Farm,  Fiela  and 
Stockman  gives  his 
experience  as  follows: 

"If  eggs  are  kept  in 
a  dry,  cool  place,  and 
turned  every  other 
day,  they  will  hatch 
at  live  weeks  old. 

"This  season  I  tried 
eggs  at  one,two,three, 
four  and  five  weeks 
old. 

"All  the  eggs  were 
placed  under  hens  in 
July.  Of  the  eggs 
two  weeks  old,  two 
.got  broken,  two  were 
not  fertile,  one  dead 
in  the  shell,  and  eight 
live  chickens. 

"Of  the  eggs  that 
■were  three  weeks  old, 
'one  got  broken,  one 
.not  fertile,  two  dead 
iia  shell,  nine  live 
slacks. 

"Of  the  eggs  at  four  weeks  old,  five  broke, 
one  not  fertile,  seven  live  chicks. 


P1TMOFTH  ROOK  COCK-'  BirE  CHIEF. 

From  E.  W.  Massey,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

gathered  June  10th,  set  July  8th.  Number 
three  gathered  June  18th,  set  July  17th.  Number 
two,  gathered  June  24th,  set  July  9th.  Setting 


Why  the  Hens 
Don't  Lay. 

The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  farmers 
and  poultry  breeders, 
and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, will  wonder  why 
th©  hens  don't  lay. 
Now  is  the  time  to 
make  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  go  far 
towards  insuring  a 
liberal  supply  of  fresh 
eggs  during  the  winter 
when  eggs  are  scarce 
and  high.  The  lirst 
step  towards  this  is  to 
see  that  the  poultry 
house  is  not  only  clean 
and  free  from  damp- 
ness, but  that  it  is 
made  tight— wind  and 
rain  proof— and  that 
proper  precautions  are 
observed  for  ventila- 
tion. One  of  the  very 
best  things  to  make 
the  house  storm  tight 
is  tarred  felting, which 
is  also  obnoxious  to 
lice  and  mites,  though 
a  more  substantial 
outside  covering  can 
be  made  by  first  paint- 
ing the  building  thor- 
oughly, and  then  be- 
fore the  paint  dries 
putting  coarse,  close- 
woven  bagging  o  r 
canvass  over  the  whole 
tacking  it  well  in  place 
This  bagging  can  be 
treated  to  two  or  three 
coats  of  good  ruDber 
paint  and  it  is  done. 
A  warm,  comfortable 
house  goes  far  towards 
insuring  winter  eggs, 
and  when  to  this  be 
added,  in  the  start, 
good,  early  hatched 
and  vigorous  birds, 
and  plenty  of  suitable 
food,  there  need  be  no 
reason  for  asking  why 
the  hens  don't  lay. 
They  naturally  will 
not  furnish  as  liberal 
a  supply  of  eggs  in  winter  as  in  summer,  but 
they  will  furnish  none  at  all  if  left  to  shift  for 
themselves, 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


A  DISCUSSION  ON  VENTILATION. 

BETWEEN  JOSEPH  WALLACE  AND  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wallace,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  test  informed  writers  on 
poultry  in  the  United  States,  recently  criticized 
some  of  the  expressions  of  the  editor  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  declared  them  "wild  and 
reckless  ideas."  This  led  to  a  discussion  on 
ventilation,  in  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  be- 
tween Mr.  Wallace  and  P.  H.  Jacobs,  which  we 
present  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may 
wish  to  read  both  sides  of  the  ventilator  theory. 

FIRST  LETTER  OF  MR  WALLACE. 

Brother  Jacobs  has  "shied  his  castor"  (wonder 
is  it  the  Indianapolis  silk  plug?)  in  the  ring- 
cautiously  feels  his  way,  constructs  his  platform, 
and  signifies  his  readiness  to  discuss  with  the 
writer  those  "wild  and  reckless"  ideas  for  which 
lie  is  taken  to  task.  I  acknowledge  that  I  have 
a  formidable  opponent,  a  well  versed  chemist,  a 
trained  controversialist,  who  has  had  a  set-to 
witli  the  whole  editorial  fraternity  without  the 
sign  of  a  scratch.  But  what  needs  one  care  for  a 
Samson  before  him  if  he  has  right,  reason,  and 
common  sense  on  his  side  ? 

Bro.  Jacobs  brings  in  oyster  shell  as  a  side 
issue.  I  have  not  mentioned  shells  at  all  '-Pure 
Air  and  the  Non-sitting  Trait"  are  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  by  us— scientifically  if  they 
need  be.  He  says  he  never  stated  that 
pure  air  is  injurious  to  poultry.  I  have 
not  the  files  of  his  paper  by  me,  but  he  is 
quoted  in  contemporary  journals  as  saying  ven- 
tilation is  injurious  to  fowls.  However,  in  look- 
ing over  a  few  copies  of  the  Keeper  I  find  in 
August,  188S,  in  "Answers  to  Inquiries,"  the  fol- 
lowing queer  piece  of  advice:  "Do not  ventilate 
at  all  in  winter,  except  to  leave  the  house  open 
during  the  day.  At  night  the  doors  should  be 
closed;  no  openings  at  all."  In  another  issue 
he  says^ces/i  air  causes  roup. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  in- 
ference can  any  one  take  from  the  above  quoted 
words  but  that 'fresh  air  is  injurious  to  fowls?  If 
pure  air  will  cause  roup,  most  assuredly  it  is 
injurious.  No  quibble  nor  sophistry  of  argu- 
ment can  gainsay  this.  Also,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  his  advice  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  every  day  experience  with  farm  fowls  which 
roost  in  the  open  air,  on  trees,  fences,  and  out- 
buildings, and  which  show  an  almost  certain 
immunity  from  roup ;  also,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  his  advice  is  in  opposition  to  all  sani- 
tary laws,  for  indeed  it  is  a  pathological  axiom 
"that  pure  air  is  better  than  medicine." 

It  is  a  strange  freak  of  waywardness  to  offer 
such  ideas  in  the  face  of  established  rules  of 
health,  beast  and  bird,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  most  all,  if  not  all  disease,  particularly 
those  of  virulent  type,  spring  from  impure  air ; 
that  impure  air  carries  the  germ  of  disease ; 

*  that  where  filth  and  foul  air  abound,  there  one 
finds  lurking  the  seeds  of  various  types  of  dis- 
ease, from  an  intermittent  to  a  low  typhoid  or 
cholera.  Fowls  especially,  from  the  nature  ol 
their  droppings,  the  structure  of  their  lungs.the 
double  action  of  those  organs  during  breathing, 
the  air  cells  of  their  bodies  in  connection  with 
their  feathers,  require  more  pure  air  than  any 
other  warm  blooded  creature  of  their  size. 

Hardly  a  Bosjesman  or  Snake  Indian,  much 
less  a  poultryman,  would  believe  Bro.  Jacobs' 
wild  and  reckless  ideas  about  fowls.  His  ad- 
vice as  quoted  would  work  double  injury  to 
fowls  as  far  as  frozen  combs  and  wattles,"by 
leaving  the  doors  open  in  winter ;  and  then,  too, 
the  rapid  change  from  open  doors  all  day  to  a 
close,  pent  up  place  at  night  without  fresh  air, 
would  so  weaken  and  make  them  so  susceptible 
to  cold  that  the  open  doors  of  each  day  would 
surely  bring  on  roup  with  a  vengeance.  These 
are  the  cases  of  roup  he  attributes  to  pure  air. 

FIRST  LETTER  OF  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

As  Bro.  Wallace  has  entered  "the  ring,"  and 
we  are  to  "fight  it  out  on  this  line,"  I  am  sorry 
he  gives  a  "fowl"  and  "strikes  below  the  belt" 
the  first  time.  Bro.  Wallace  must  not  reply  to 
i    anything  he  sees  "quoted  in  contemporary 
{    journals,"  for  in  many  instances  I  am  made  to 
I    say  something  that  I  did  not  say.  Bro.  Wallace 
!  |  lound,  by  diligent  search  in  my  paper,  away 
»    over  in  the  inquiry  column,  this :  "Do  not  venti- 

*  late  at  all  in  winter  except  to  leave  the  doors 
{  I  open  during  the  day,  no  openings  at  all." 

i  BWThat  is  a  point  I  propose  to  discuss  as  the  cor- 
j,  i  rect  position,  and  will  trust  to  the  good  judg- 
i  ment  of  the  readers  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Jour- 
J  nal  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  (as  the  discus- 

*  sion  will  appear  in  both).  But  Bro.  Wallace 
says  also:  "In  another  issue  he  [Jacobs]  says 
fresh  air  causes  roup." 

I  will  be  pleased  to  have  him  state  the  page 
and  issue. 

My  excellent  friend  (for  we  are  warm  friends) 
for  the  first  time,  finds  himself  compelled  to  ad- 
vocate the  blessings  of  the  _  tree  .tops,  and 
places  tire  frozen  comb  birds  inside  the  poultry 
Iiouse.  But,  in  order  to  save  space,  I  will  admit 
all  he  says  of  the  advantages  of  fresh  air,  as  he 
only  puts  up  a  straw  man  to  knock  down.  I 
think  he  will  give  me  credit  for  sufficient  intel- 


ligence to  know  that  pure  air  is  essential  to 
health,  both  of  man  and  beast.  The  question  is 
how  to  get  it  without  causing  draughts  or  cur- 
rents of  air  on  the  fowls  at  night ;  or  rather,how 
best  to  ventilate.  For  the  information  Of  Bro. 
Wallace  I  will  state  if  he  can  point  to  any  pas- 
sage in  which  I  condemned  pure  air  I  will  at 
once  confess  my  error.  Nevermind  what  you 
saw  in  some  journal,  for  they  have  made  me  say 
that  oyster  shells  were  injurious,  that  Douglas 
Mixture  should  not  be  used  as  a  medicine,  that 
fat  hens  will  not  lay,  etc.,  when  I  have  really 
stated  something  else.  But  my  article  is  now 
on  ventilation. 

In  connection  with  several  breeders  I  made 
some  experiments  on  ventilation.  Open  venti- 
lators, open  windows,  top,  bottom,  and  side 
openings,  and  every  plan  known  was  tried.  We 
found  that  when  the  wind  was  in  certain  quar- 
ters the  ventilators,  no  matter  where  placed, 
caused  draughts  of  air  to  flow  down  over  the 
fowls.  The  closed  eye  or  swelled  head  is  a  sure 
sign  of  a  draught  from  somewhere,  if  from  only 
a  crack  in  the  wall.  Tests  with  fresh  lime  water, 
in  very  cold  weather,  when  the  ventilators  were 
closed,  gave  only  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
We  found  that  in  the  warmest  and  best  of  houses 
the  fowls  would  contract  colds,  then  roup, when 
open  ventilators  were  used,  and  that  the  accu- 
mulated heat  of  the  day  was  dissipated  at  night. 
Knowing  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the 
cold  (air)  out  in  winter  than  to  let  it  in  (pres- 
sing in  at  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square 
inch)  the  ventilators  were  closed,  but  the  win- 
dows and  doors  were  left  open  during  the  day. 
In  winter  the  droppings  are  sealed  with  frost, 
gases  do  not  quickly  form,  and  are  heavy.  The 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  outside 
and  inside  causes  a  more  rapid  influx  of  cold  air, 
and  from  above  and  below  the  animal  heat  is 
carried  off.  Closing  the  ventilators  made  the 
houses  more  comfortable.  We  found  that  with 
draughts  roup  resulted,  but  we  utterly  failed  to 
suffocate  the  fowls— the  cold  air  would  find  some 
ingress. 

The  question  of  how  to  ventilate  our  dwellings 
is  unsolved.  We  ao  not  think  of  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  roof  (for  that  is  about  what  is  done  with 
poultry  houses),  nor  will  the  hens  be  injured  by 
warm,  tight  houses,  closed  at  night,  as  the  night 
is  the  time  they  catch  cold. 

If  any  of  the  above  is  "wild  and  reckless," 
charge  it  to  experience— not  theory.  Let  Bro. 
Wallace  point  out  the  errors.  Don't  bring  up 
straw  men  to  knock  down.  Don't  charge  Jacobs 
with  saying  pure  air  is  injurious  when  he  is  only 
condemning  draughts  and  currents.  Don't 
charge  him  with  saying  oyster  shells  are  injuri- 
ous when  he  simply  claims  that  they  are  not 
necessary  to  produce  egg  shells,  but  make  excel- 
lent grit.  Don't  charge  him  with  saying  that 
Douglas  Mixture  is. injurious  as  a  medicine  when 
he  only  condemns  the  practice  of  using  it  all  the 
time  in  the  drinking  water  (which  has  been 
recommended  by  many  and  practiced  by  a  large 
number).  Don't  charge  him  with  lack  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  know  that  "wild  and  reck- 
less" theories  will  not  be  accepted  as  facts. 

If  Bro.  Wallace  will  not  waste  any  space  on 
what  he  read,  in  other  journals,  and  will  give  his 
views  on  this  ventilator  question.  I  feel  satisfied 
he  can  throw  light  on  it.  I  believe  he  is  as  com- 
petent as  any  one  to  do  so.  and  no  one  is  more 
willing  to  accept  his  opinions  than  I.  And,  as  a 
reminder,  I  do  not  believe  he  was  in  earnest 
which  he  claimed  roosting  in  the  tree  tops  as  a 
preventive  of  roup. 

SECOND  LETTER  OF  MR.  WALLACE. 

Owing  to  my  moving  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
city  this  week,  and  all  my  books  and  papers 
packed  away,  my  reply  to  Brother  Jacobs  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journal  is  brief.  It  is  evident 
that  he  displays  much  tact  while  sparring  for 
breath.  He  accuses  contemporary  journals  of 
making  out  that  he  said  things  which  he  did  not 
say  at  all.  That's  too  bad !  He  thinks  he  has 
madeoutacase  against  me  by  claiming  that  I 
am  compelled  to  advocate  the  blessings  of  tree 
tops  for  roosting.  This  is  only  a  little  ruse  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  subject  of  ventilation, 
for  he  knows  well  I  do  not  advocate  open  air 
perching  in  winter  time,  but  merely  mentioned 
this  point  in  illustration  to  show  that  his  dread 
of  pure  air  in  the  poultrv  house  is  in  contradic- 
tion to  every  day  experience  with  farm  fowls 
which  roost  in  the  open  air  and  in  dilapidated 
sheds,  where  they  are  exposed  to  top,  bottom' 
and  side  draughts. 

The  trouble  with  Brother  Jacobs  is  that  he 
charges  roup  to  fresh  air  when  he  should  charge 
it  to  bad  ventilation  and  ill  constructed  ventila- 
tors. I  confess,  in  all  my  reading  in  all  my 
forty  years'  experience  with  poultrv,  that  I  was 
shocked  the  first  time  to  read  from  the  pen  of 
an  editor  and  chemist  a  condemnation  of  pure 
air  as  being  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  breath- 
ing animal.  Even  the  lowest  orders  are  pro- 
vided with  respiratory  organs  or  channels.  The 
entozoa  present  no  appearance  of  internal  re- 
spiratory organs,  yetthey  receive  the  influence 
of  oxygen  from  the  juices  of  the  animals  on 
which  they  subsist.  The  barnacle  has  an  appa- 
ratus for  respiration  attached  to  its  jointed  ten- 
tacula.  In  a  word,  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air  is  as  necessary  for  supporting  vegetable  as 
animal  life.  As  the  ascending  sap  of  plants 
cannot  be  perfected  unless  exDosed  to  the  chem- 
ical agency  of  air  in  the  leaves,  so  the  blood  of 


animals  requires  the  constant  renewal  of  its  vital 
properties  by  the  purifying  influence  of  respir- 
ation, or  the  act  of  breathing.  And  what  dowe- 
think  of  birds  which  require  so  much  oxygen 
that  whenever  they  breathe  there  is  a  double 
action  of  the  lungs  to  force  the  air  into  the  bones 
and  tubes  of  the  feathers  after  passing  through 
the  vital  organs? 

Brother  Jacobs  is  too  intelligent  to  believe 
what  he  writes,  for  no  man  with  his  genius 
could  earnestly  advocate  suchjan  absurd  opin- 
ion, unless  he  intended  the  funlof  creating  a  gen- 
eral discussion,  and  of  "laughing  in  his  sleeve" 
how  he  "roped  them  in."  However,  in  [justice 
to  friend  Jacobs,  he  condemns  many  usages  in 
poultry  keeping  on  good  grounds,  but  when  he 
meddles  with  pure  air  he  oversteps  the  mark, 
because  the  same  can  be  equally  applied  to  all 
animals,  man  included.  The  absence  of  pure 
air  in  our  dwellings,  sleeping  rooms,  school 
houses,  and  public  buildings  is'  a  matter  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages.  There  is  but  one  ver- 
dict, and  that  is:  Impure  air  generates  disease 
and  saps  the  foundation  of  health. 

If  Brother  Jacobs  condemned  bad  ventilation. 
and  improper  arrangement  of  ventilators,  he 
would  be  justified,  but  when  he  prefers  to  have 
fowls  breathe  carbonic  acid  gas  to  pure  oxygen, . 
he  knows  it]is  against  allDestablished  sanitary 
laws.p Hetknows  that  carbonic  dioxide,  or  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  heavy  and  diffuses  into  the 
surrounding  air  slowly,  and  that  it  may  be  read- 
ily poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  like  water, 
and,  by  reason  of  its  different  refractive  power, 
the  stream  of  gas  may  even  be  visible  to  the  eye 
when  placed  between  'it  and  the;  light.  It  will 
also  extinguish  flame  by  displacing  the  air 
necessary  to  combustion,  just  as  a  blanket  does. 

Friend  Jacobs  would  advise  poultrvmen  to- 
make  their  houses  like  the  "Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta," and  stifle  the  fowls  to  death  or  under- 
mine their  constitution.  The  science  of  pathol- 
ogy has  long  ago  established  the  fact  that  im- 
pure air,  improper  food,  and  excessive  indul- 
gence account  for  all  the  diseases,  nervous  pros- 
tration, impotency,  weakness,  and  delicacy  of 
all  animal  life,  and  that  pure  air,  proper  food, 
agreeable  exercise,  and!  temperate  habits  are 
the  mainsprings  of  health,  hardiness,  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  longevity. 

SECOND  LETTER  OF  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

My  good  friend  Wallace  does  not  draw  the  line 
between  ventilation  of  the  foiols  and  ventilation 
of  the  poultry  house.  He  thinks  that  I  charge 
roupto/res7i  air.and  he  is  "shocked  to  read  from 
the  pen  of  an  editor  and  chemist  a  condemna- 
tion of  pure  air  as  being  injurious  to  the  health1 
of  a  breathing  animal."  So  would  I  be  shocked; 
over  such  a  claim,  for  pure  air  is  essential  to  life. 
Just  what  I  wish  to  impress  on  Bro.  Wallace  is 
that,  in  the  winter  season,  plenty  of  fresh  air 
will,  despite  all  opposition,  find  its  way  into  the 
poultry  house,  and  that  open  ventilators,  at  that 
season,  liberate  all  the  warmth,  and  cause  the 
fowls  to  contract  roup,  by  exposing  them  to- 
draughts,  which  carry  away  the  animal  heat, 
and  cause  colds.  When  the  temperature  is  be- 
low zero  it  is  difficult  to  warm  a  poultry  house 
at  night,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  interior  is 
cold,  even  when  the  house  is  closed,  is  conclusive- 
evidence  that  a  change  of  air  occurs.  As  I  stated" 
before,  I  have  seen  a  single  night's  exposure  to 
the  effects  of  a  ventilator  swell  the  heads  of  all 
the  fowls  on  the  roost.  If  the  house  is  kept 
clean,  and  the  windows  and  doors  left  open  dur- 
ing the  day,  it  will  be  sufficiently  ventilated  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  fowls  during  the  night.  I 
cannot  imagine  who  originated  the  supposition 
that  a  hen  needed  as  much  fresh  air  as  a  bull, 
and  that  she  is  constantly  sufferating,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  good  theme  to  write  about,  like 
Douglass  mixture  and  oyster  shells. 

Friend  Wallace  says  "the*  absence  of  pure  air 
in  our  dwellings,  etc..  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  learned  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages."' 
Just  so.  and  the  problem  is  still  unsolved.  How 
to  ventilate  our  dwellings  is  an  easv matter,  but 
how  to  ventilate  without  risk  of  draughts  is  still 
being  considered.  And  the  same  applies  to  our' 
poultry  houses,  which  are  unplastered,  and 
which  are  seldom  warmed.  Friend  Braden.  the- 
editor,  refers  to  the  chimney  as  a  ventilator  to 
the  dwelling  house.  The  chi'mney,  by  reason  of 
a  fire  in  the  grate,  causes  an  upward  draught, 
but  the  man  who  would  cut  a  hole  right  through 
the  middle  of  his  roof,  to  ventilate  his  dwelling 
house,  would  soon  find  the  balmy  breezes  off 
wiuter  blowing  across  his  body,  when  in  his  bed. 
and  his  opinion  of  pure,  fresh  air  would  be  that 
it  was  a  little  too  fresh  for  personal  comfort, 
The  chimney  causes  an  upicard  draught,  but  the 
hole  in  the  roof  causes  the  heavy  cold  air  to  fall 
in  and  displace  the  warmed  and  more  vanned 
air  of  the  room,  which  process  makes  a  draught. 

Now,  about  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  often  smile- 
when  I  read  of  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas  fall-, 
ing  to  the  bottom  and  smothering  the  poor  hens. 
It  does  no  such  thing.  It  is  heavier  than  the  air 
when  cold  and  undiluted,  but  when  warm,  as  it 
comes  from  the  lungs,  and  diluted  with  atmos- 
pheric air.  as  well  as  being  in  a  varified  condi- 
tion, it  rises.  Smoke,  the  gas  from  our  lamps, 
the  breath  from  the  body,  rises,  for  the  reason-' 
just  given.  If  we  make  a  jar  of  earbonic  acid- 
gas  we  can  pour  it  out  like  water,  because  it  is- 
pure  and  concentrated,  but  there  is  three  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere... 
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which  if  it  fell  to  the  earth,  would  be  over  2,900 
feet  deer,  and  suffocate  us  all,  but  .it  is  not  con- 
centrateu,  being  mingled  with  air,  or,  rather 

adKrothereWallace  says 'Friend  Jacobs  would 
adv  se  poulti  V men  to  make  their  houses  like  the 
^Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,'  and  stifle  the  fowls  to 
death  or  undermine  their  constitutions."  He 

keeninti  to  the  question.  My  previous  letter  is 
nl  fin efiough  I  have  never  condemned  pure 
'  ir  Myot ^  ect  is  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge 
I  how  best  to  get  it  without  inj  ury and  I  c aim 
that,  in  the  cold  winter  season  if  the  tones  a  e 
ventilated  during  the  day,  the  Piessuie  oi tne 
atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  force  in/all .  the  flesh 
air  required  at  night,  and  that  the  ven  ilatois  to 
our  poultry  houses  are  murderous.  I  have,  as  1 
said  .known  hundreds  of  cases  of  roup  from  the 
use  of  ventilators,  but  I  have  never  yet  come 
across  a  suffocated  fowl  on  a  cold  winter  s  night 
or  known  them  to  be  uncomfortable  in  a  snug 
poultry  house. 

We  give  the  above  for  general  information. 
Discussions  bring  out  both  sides  of  a  matter,  the, 
readers  being  the  judges,  and  forming  their 
own  opinions  as  to  the  merits.  Should  Mr. 
Wallace  continue  the  subject,  or  discuss  some 
other,  we  will  present  it  to  our  readers .  We  re- 
gard him  as  an  able  writer,  and  one  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration.  The  dis- 
cussion is  a  friendly  one,  and  intended  for 
mutual  benefit. 

How  to  Make  a  Cheap  Clover  Steamer. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Dougherty,  Absecon,  N.  J., 
sends  the  following  as  a  cheap  device  for  steam- 
ing clover  or  other  cut  food.  He  says: 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  you  ask  for  a  cheap  boilor  for  steaming 
food,  (clover,  etc.)  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner:  Have  your  tinsmith 
make  you  a  galvanized  sheet-iron  boiler,  of  any 
size  or  shape  you  may  desire.  On  the  inside, 
from  three  to  six  inches  (according  to  size  of 
boiler)  from  the  bottom,  have  a  rib  run  around 
the  boiler  parallel  with  the  bottom,  and  also  a 
movable  bottom,  made  to  rest  on  the  rib,  with 
a  leg  soldered  to  the  centre,  to  hold  part  of  the 
weight.  This  movable  bottom  should  be  per- 
forated with  small  holes,  to  allow  the  steam  to 
pass  up  through  the  feed,  the  lower  part  to  be 
about  iwo-tliirds  filled  with  water.  Then  put  in 
place  your  movable  bottom,  and  on  this  your 
cloveror  other  feed,  and  cover  with  a  tiglit-fit- 
tinglid.  It  can  be  heated  by  an  oil  stove  or  a 
coal  stove. 

The  above  should  answer  well,  and  the  design 
is  an  excellent  one.  The  inquiry,  with  Mr. 
Dougherty's  answer,  shows  the  value  of  a  paper 
like  this,  in  which  the  readers  teach  each  other. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  claim  that  each 
issue  is  worth  more  than  a  year's  subscription, 
and  that  every  subscriber  who  fails  to  renew 
may  lose  some  number  containing  a  hint  worth 
perhaps,  to  him,  a  hundred  dollars. 


A  Capital  of  $150  Only. 

A  reader  asks  us  to  give'ihini  information  on 
the  following  matter.  The  inquiry  is  one  often 
received,  and  demands  explanation: 

What  "do  you  think  Jof  raising  chickens  for 
market?  How  much  money  will  it  take?  What 
kind  of  outfit  will  $150  start?  What  do  you  think 
of  incubators? 

In  reply  we  will  say  that'we  believe  in  raising 
chickens  for  market,  and  believe  in  the  use  of 
incubators.  How  much  money  it  will  take  de- 
pends on  how  much  business  is  to  be  done.  We 
kndwjone  party  who  has  $25,000  in  the  business. 
We  do  not  believe  $150  will  enable  anyone  to  do 
business  of  any  kind.  It  will  answer  for  one 
who  wishes  to  keep  a  few  flocks  for  family 
use  or  for  pleasure,  but  the  sum  would  not  even 
build  the  proper  house  for  200  fowls. 


Cottonseed  Meal  as  Substitute  for  Meat. 

Both  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal  are  highly 
nitrogenous,  and  may  be  added  to  the  food  of 
laying  hens.  A  subscriber  in  Indiana,  however, 
places  the  feeding  of  these  substances  before 
our  readers  in  another  light.  He  says : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  opin- 
ion, through  the  Poultry  Keeper,  as  to  the  re- 
placing of  meat  by  cottonseed  meal  for  poul- 
try? 

Would  it  be  proper  to  give  it  to  young  chicks? 
In  what  qualities  should  it  be  fed  to  chicks  and 
to  laying  hens?  Meat  is  difficult  and  expensive 
to  get  here,  and  having  heard  that  cottonseed 


meal  is  a  good  substitute  for  it,  I  write  to  ask  if 
it  is  so? 

Cottonseed  meal  is  no  substitute  for  meat. 
Neither  is  linseed  meal.  Why?  Because  meat 
contains  none  of  the  fattening  elements— car- 
bonaceous—which  is  not  the  case  with  the  two 
vegetable  substances.  To  procure  the  necessary 
nitrogen  from  cottonseed  the  hen  would 
while  appropriating  nitrogen,  also  con- 
sume a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  or 
fat.  But  cottonseed  meal  is  excellent 
however,  and  may  be  fed  to  chicks  or  fowls 
Add  a  gill  of  cottonseed  (the  meal)  to  the  food 
of  100  small  chicks,  once  a  day,  and' the  same 
quantity  to  the  food  of  six  hens.  If  linseed  meal 
be  substituted  twice  a  week  it  will  be  an  advant- 
age. 

No  food  will  take  the  place  of  fresh  lean  meat. 
The  next  best  is  dried  or  fresh  blood,  ground 
dried  fish,  ground  dried  meat,  and  then  milk. 


The  French  Broiler  Farms. 

Mr.  Samuel  Koe,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  has  for- 
warded us  a  book  which  gives  full  particulars 
of  a  search  for  the  mythical  poultry  farms  of  M. 
de  Sora,  in  France.  In  writing  us  Mr.  Koe 
says : 

In  looking  over  the  August  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  for  the  year  1888, 1  notice  a 
communication,  "The  Largest  Poultry  Farm  in 
the  World,"  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Rowland.  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.  The  Editor  asks  "if  Mr.  Rowland 
has  a  detailed  account  of  the  methods  practiced 
on  M.  de  Sora's  large  establishment.  We  will 
consider  it  a  favor  if  he  will  give  it  to  our  read- 
ers." I  think  you  will  never  be.  troubled  with  a 
true  statement  of  such  an  establishment  from 
Mr.  Rowland,  as  such  an  establishment  as  M. 
de  Sora's  never  existed  in  France  or  any  other 
country.  I  have  George  Kennedy  Gezelue,  S. 
E.  book  on  Poultry  Breeding,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  with  a  notice  of  the  poultry  es- 
tablishments in  France,  which  will  give  you 
much  moreTnsight  about  the  M.de  Sora  hum- 
bug than  anything  I  have  seen  printed.  The 
report  you  will  find  or  page  103.  I  send  the 
book  to  you  by  mail  and  hope  you  may  find  it 
entertaining.  Please  accept  my  regards  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper  editor  who  dares  to  publish 
the  convictions  of  his  own  opinions. 

We  received  the  book  from  Mr.  Roe,  and  will 
endeavor  to  give  some  extracts  from  it  in 
another  issue.  It  is  a  very  interesting  book, 
and  we  desire  the  readers  to  know  that  the  De 
Sora  establishment  has  been  well  written  up 
though  it  never  existed. 


Changing  Blood  Frequently. 

Several  have  written  and  asked  our  opinion 
regarding  the  following  paragraph,  which  has 
been  going  the  rounds: 

Do  not  change  blood  too  frequently.  It  will 
run  your  hens  out  to  do  so  every  year.  You  can 
improve  your  stock  in  this  way:  Each  Jseason 
pick  out  say  five  of  your  best  pullets  and  one 
cockerel  and  breed  from  these.  Next  year  take 
the  same  plan.  After  doing  this  three  years 
you  can  change  the  blood  by  buying  a  pure 
breed  cock  from  some  reliable  breeder.  Never 
mind  if  you  pay  a  good  price,  as  the  dearest  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  This  is  ray  experience. 

The  above  method  is  correct  so  far  as  select- 
ing the  hens  is  concerned.  By  breeding  as 
stated  above  more  perfect  plumage  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  for  vigor  and  stamina  we  advise 
new  blood  every  season,  though  in-breeding  one 
year  in  three  will  not  necessarily  injure  the 
stock. 


Keeping  Large  Numbers. 

„  subscriber,  who  contemplates  living  in 
Florida,  asks  us  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
fowls  in  the  North  and  South,  to  which  we  reply 
below.  He  says: 

1.  Would  poultry  raising  be  more  profitable  in 
a  warm  climate,  in  Florida  for  instance,  than  in 
the  North  ?  2.  Would  there  be  a  greater  produc- 
tion of  eggs  ?  3.  Will  poultry  be  liable  to  any 
more  diseases,  using  the  same  care  and  precau- 
tion, as  in  the  North  ?  4.  Could  broilers  be  pro- 
fitably raised  there  and  shipped  North  ?  5.  In 
managing  a  poultry  farm  containing  several 
thousand,  would  it  be  necessary  to  fence  it  off 
into  lots  for  each  flock,  or  how  should  it  be 
arranged,  and  how  many  should  be  kept  in  a 
flock  ? 

1.  We  believe  not.  2.  No.  3.  Yes ;  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  South  is  the  insects  and  long  sum. 


mers.  Lice  are  more  troublesome,  and  parasites 
more  numerous.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  South  has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  and  it 
may  be  that,  with  care,  poultry  raising  can  be 
made  more  profitable  there  than  in  the  North 
4.  Yes ;  at  the  present  day  it  requires  but  a  few 
hours  to  reach  our  large  markets.  5.  We  believe 
a  large  flock  should  be  divided.  About  25  hens 
in  one  lot  are  sufficient.  On  a  large  farm  no 
fences  are  necessary.  We  refer  to  our  book 
"Poultry  for  Profit,"  which  gives  details.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  how  in  one  article. 


He  Wants  it  in  a  Lump. 

A  subscriber  living  in  Illinois  sends  us  a  letter 
which  took  away  the  breath.  We  withhold  his 
name,  but  give  his  letter  for  the  benefit  of  some 
who  have  similar  views  regarding  a  poultry 
paper.  He  says: 

I  was  once  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  but 
failed  to  renew.  Now,  after  two"  years,  1  renew 
again.  Will  you  please  inform  me.  in  next  issue, 
how  to  make  the  business  pay,  and  all  about  it. 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  man  saved  one  dollar 
in  two  years  and  then  comes  to  us  to  give  him 
the  whole  thing  in  a  lump,  and.in  the  next  issue. 

Now,  friend— we  can't.  The  issue  would  not 
hold  it.  Then,  again,  we  don't  know  how.  It  is 
by  reading  the  paper  every  month,  learning 
from  each  other,  that  the  "know  how"  is  gained. 
We  cannot  repeat  the  two  years  you  missed  to 
oblige  you.  The  readers  who  stuck  would  ob- 
ject. They  do  not  want  it  all  over  again.  You 
saved  a  dollar,  but  you  do  not  know  what  you 
may  have  lost.  You  want  us  to  give  it  to  you 
right  down  in  one  issue.  How  do  we  know  that 
you  will  not  then  fail  to  renew  next  year?  Do 
you  not  think  you  are  asking  quite  a  favor?  Now 
we  will  do  more.  If  anyone  will  tell  us  how  to 
make  the  business  pay,  and  all  about  it,  we  will 
send  a  check  for  $1,000  by  return  mail.  The 
writer  above  is  honest,  and  means  well,  but  he 
fails  to  realize  the  importance  of  not  missing  a 
single  issue  of  this  paper. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Journal. 

We  refer  to  The  Fancier's  Review,  Chatham, 
N.  Y.  It  has  16  pages,  or  64  columns,  of  practi- 
cal information  for  poultrymen,  every  month.  It 
has  also  ably  edited  kennel  and  pigeon  depart- 
ments. It  brings  large  returns  to  its  advertis- 
ers. Rates  low.  For  10  cents  three  different 
numbers  may  be  had,  or  a  sample  copy  free. 
Specimens  of  Fanciers'  Printing  may  also  be 
had  free. 


To  Our  Subscribers. 

The  cheapest,  most  popular  and  widely  circu- 
lated illustrated  religious  paper  of  the  day 
amongst  all  evangelical  denominations  is  The 
Christian  Herald.  Every  issue  is  nicely  illus- 
trated and  full  of  bright  and  interesting  reading 
matter,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  at- 
tractive papers  for  the  home  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  fact  of  its  having  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  illustrated  religious  paper  pub- 
lished, speaks  for  itself.  Some  of  its  special 
features  every  week  are:  Illustrations  of  current 
events.  Portraits  with  pictures  and  biographies- 
of  persons  prominent  in  religious  and  secular 
life.  The  latest  morning  Sermons  of  the  two 
famous  preachers,  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  (sent  us 
by  special  arrangement  from  London)  and  Dr. 
Talmage.  Missionary  News.  An  article  on  the 
S.  S.  Lesson.  A  short  illustrated  story.  Anec- 
dotes by  well  known  Evangelists.  An  interest- 
ing serial  story.  An  article  on  prophecy  by  a 
prominent  Minister  or  Layman.  Selections 
from  new  books,  and  the  world's  religious  and 
general  news  in  brief.  It  is  highly  endorsed  by 
Dr.  Talmage  and  other  eminent  men.  Published 
weekly.  Sixteen  pages.  Subscription  price 
$1.50  per  year. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publisher.we 
are  this  season  able  to  make  a  most  advantage- 
ous offer  to  our  subscribers.  The  regular  price 
of  '.The  Christian  Herald  is  $1.50.  We  will  fur- 
nish the  Poultry  Keeper  in  connection  with 
Ttie  Christian  Herald,  both  papers  together,  for 
($1.50)  per  vear.  In  addition  to  this  the  latter 
paper  will  be  sent  the  balance  of  this  year  free. 
All  subscribers,  whether  old  ones  whose  terms 
runs  to  the  close  of  the  year,  or  new  ones,  will  do 
well  therefore  to  order  at  once  and  so  secure  the 
commencement  of  the  thrilling  narrative  just 
started  in  The  Christian  Herald  on  the  perils, 
privations  and  actual  experiences  of  the  Pilgrim 
Pioneers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Snow  Pointers. 


A.  F.  COOPER,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

The  show  season  is  here  once  more.  In  case 
you  exhibit  take  your  best  birds  along,  try  leav- 
ing the  poor  ones  at  home  once. 

Don't  get  mad  and  fall  out  with  the  judge, 
Should  you  fail  to  win  all  the  premiums.  No  one 
man's  stock  can  win  all  except  where  the  "great 
I  am"  fails  to  exhibit. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  looking  up  your  best 
birds  and  getting  them  ready.  Try  and  get 
them  up  in  weight.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the 
bird  that  is  cut  from  two  to  three  points  on 
weight  wins  many  first  premiums. 

Wash  and  clean  them  up,  and  if  their  legs  are 
out  of  condition,  get  yourself  an  old  tooth  brush, 
with  some  castile  soap  and  scrub  them  up. 
Then  rub  them  with  lard  and  carbolic  acid,  say 
ten  drops  to  half  a  cup  of  lard.  This  will  polish 
them  up  in  great  shape,  and  leave  them  their 
natural  color.  It  is  far  superior  to  coal  oil,  as 
the  latter  whitens  the  legs.  Then  you  may  save 
a  very  severe  cut  on  legs  and  toes,  by  having 
them  in  good  condition  when  the  judge  comes 
around. 

Don't  get  hot,  for  you  only  have  to  get  over  it 
again,  and  after  you  cool  off  you  will  be  mad  at 

yourself  for  making  such  a  out  of  yourself. 

You  often  see  cases  of  this  kind,  where  parties 
will  fall  out  with  the  judge,  superintendent  and 
very  often  their  best  friends,  all  about  nothing. 
They  want  waiting  on,  are  not  satisfied  unless 
every  one  stops  business  to  look  after  his.  I  saw 
last  winter  two  exhibitors  fall  out  with  the  su- 
perintendent because  he  didn't  feed  their  birds 
after  they  had  given  him  orders  not  to.  while 
about  seven  out  of  ten  bother  the  life  out  of  the 
secretary  to  get  their  score  cards  very  often  be- 
fore they  leave  the  judge's  hands. 

There  will  be  held  about  twice  as  many  shows 
this  winter  as  there  were  before  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  many  new  beginners  will 
enter  the  show  room  for  the  first  time.  Some 
will,  no  doubt,  get  what  they  want.  Often 
others  will  not,  but  let  me  say  to  the  disappointed 
ones  don't  get  discouraged.  There  never  was 
that  man  yet.  so  far  as  1  know,  but  what  gets  it 
put  on  to  him  once  in  a  while.  Competition  is 
becoming  stronger  and  stronger  every  year, 
more  and  better  birds  of  all  varieties  are  being 
put  on  exhibition,  which  makes  it  very  interest- 
ing to  all  parties.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the 
business  is  on  the  increase,  and,  to  keep  it  go- 
ing, show  helps  make  the  show,  but  don't  boil 
over  with  rage  in  case  you  fall  to  win  every 
thing  worth  having. 

You  cannot  be  too  careful  with  your  stock 
while  there,  neither  can  you  be  in  furnishing 
them  with  good  coops  for  transportation.  Feed 
should  always  be  placed  within  reach  of  them, 
and  give  them  all  the  water  they  want  to  drink 
before  starting.  It  may  be,  in  one  case  out  of  a 
hundred  where  an  express  agent  will  look  after 
them,  but  this  is  about  all.  We  have  had  some 
little  experience  in  riding  in  express  c  irs,  and 
know  some  little  about  it.  The  coops  are  all 
piled  on  top  of  each  other,  and  left  just  so  until 
they  get  to  their  journey's  end.  The  notice  that 
is  placed  on  the  shipping  card  that  reads  some- 
thing like  this— "Please  feed  and  water,"  all 
looks  and  reads  very  nice,  but  many  agents 
have  not  time  to  read  that  kind  of  literature 
while  on  duty.  Fix  them  up  the  best  you  can 
before  starting  them  on  the  road  for  the  show. 

In  case  you  have  a  breeding  pen,  or  single 
specimen,  that  happens  to  take  first,  and  some 
one  comes  along,  and  wishes  to  buy,  don't  ask 
live  times  what  they  are  worth  on  the  strength 
of  the  premium.  You  have  raised  them  and 
have  them  for  sale.  Better  take  somewhere 
near  what  the  birds  are  worth,  and  throw  the 
premium  in.  The  day  for  three  and  four  hundred 
dollars  for  a  breeding  pen,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  for  a  single  specimen,  has  gone  by.  There 
are' at  present  too  many  good  birds  in  the  coun- 
try that  can  be  bought  for  less  money,  that  have 
probably  won  just  as  high  honors  as  yours. 
Many  a  man  has  lost  some  very  fine  sales  by 
trying  to  lay  on  the  tariff  too  heavily.  Ask 
yourself  the  very  outside  cent  you  would  be 
willing  to  pay,providing  you  wished  to  buy .  This 
is  a  very  good  motto  to  go  by. 

Should  you  fail  to  get  a  complimentary  for 
yourself  and  all  your  friends,  give  the  members 
of  the  association  to  understand  that  this  will 
be  the  last  time  you  will  ever  patronize  their 
show.  Of  course  this  will  make  the  members 
all  the  more  friendly  to  you,  and  if  there  are 
favors  going  you  will  be  the  first  man  to  receive 
them.  They  are  simply  holding  the  show  for 
the  pleasure  there  is  in  it,  and  taking  in  a  few 
extra  dimes  at  the  door  amounts  to  nothing  with 
them.  They  derive  much  more  pleasure  going 
down  into  their  pockets, after  the  show  is  closed 
to  help  make  up  deficiencies.  This  encourages 
them  to  work  all  the  harder  by  the  next  time 
the  show  season  comes  around,  to  drum  up  a 
larger  show  than  ever.  Try  and  get  through  as 
cheaply  as  possible  under  this  head,  then  de- 
mand, as  loud  as  possible  any  money  premiums 
you  happen  to  win. 

By  all  means,  if  you  can  possibly  make  it  suit, 
go  along  with  your  birds,  and  take  care  of  them 
yourself  while  there.  Then  you  will  know  they 


are  attended  to,  and  if  they  are  not  fed  and 
watered  regularly,  or  as  they  should  be,  you 
know  who  to  blame.  One  of  the  great  draw- 
backs in  the  show  room  is  to  get  proper  men,  or, 
in  other  words,  men  that  know  something  about 
the  business,  to  take  care  of  them.  Past  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  to  believe  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  these  helpers  around  the  shows 
are  not  fit  for  the  position.  I  have  no  references 
to  the  managers  here.  They,  in  all  probability, 
do  the  very  best  they  can  to  secure  good  help, 
but  very  often  fail.  I  have  seen,  and  no  doubt 
many  others  have  witnessed,  the  same  where 
stocK  was  given  as  much  at  one  feed  as  would 
last  them  a  whole  week.  They  would  stall  them 
right  there  and  then,  and  if  drinking  vessels 
happen  to  be  a  little  scarce  they  are  liable  to  go 
several  days  without  water.  This  has  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  stock  in  weight  very  fast, 
so  be  on  the  lookout.  Before  I  close  I  would 
simply  suggest  that  you  would  ask  your- 
self whose  stock  you  are  going  to  show  before 
you  enter  them  for  competition.  The  day  was 
when  it  didn't  make  any  material  difference 
whose  stock  you  entered  the  show  room  with, 
only  so  you  got  there,  but  that  time  has  gone  by. 
Each  and  every  association  has  denounced  tlie 
borrowing  of  birds  as  down-right frqiid,  and  if 
you  are  caught  at  it  you  are  not  only  expelled 
from  the  show  room,  but  all  premiums  your 
stock  have  been  awarded  will  be  withdrawn. 
No  one  objects  to  you  buying  the  stock,  but  if 
you  can  possibly  do  so  it  is  far  cheaper  to  breed 
them.  The  time  will  come,  audit  is  not  very  far 
in  the  distance,  when  the  public  will  not  be  so 
particular  to  find  out  who  owns  the  first  prize 
pen  at  Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,!  Chicago  or 
any  other  town,  but  they  will  be  more  anxious 
to  find  out  who  bred  them.  There  are  several 
parties  in  this  country  to-day  that  are  not  known 
to  the  public  at  all  that  breed  all  the  winners 
for  some  very  "big  guns"  in  the  business,  and 
the  big  guns  take  all  the  credit  for  it,  but  this 
don't  make  any  material  difference  to  us,  as  we 
simply  put  it  here  as  a  reminder  to  be  sure  you 
are  right— then  go  ahead. 


From  a  Xew  Beginner. 

J.  .T.  MCKAY,  WEST  SALAMANCA,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  a  partisan  of  your  paper  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  have  found  "it  a  very  valu- 
able medicine.  I  consider  that  any  ,one  of  its 
issues  have  been  well  worth  the  price  of  one 
year's  subscription  to  me.  I  only  have  one  fault 
to  find,  that|it  is  not  a  weekly  issue  instead  of 
monthly.  One  year  ago,  this  fall,  I  concluded 
that  in  the  spring  of  1889  I  would  try  and  raise 
some  fancy  chickens.  Not  knowing  exactly 
what  I  wanted  I  visited  the  poultry  show  held 
at  Buffalo,  last  January,  and.  purchased  a  fine 
trio  of  Black  Minorcas  from  Willard  Knapp, 
Fabius,  N.  Y.  The  cockerel  scoring  ninety-five 
points  ond  the  pullets  ninety-seveu  and  ninety- 
eight  respectively.  This  spring  I  built  a  house 
12x40  feet,  7  feet  high,  and  4  feet  at  the  eaves, 
being  half  roof  and  one-fourth  pitch,  with  five 
apartments  8x10  feet.  My  park  is  40x50  feet, 
with  five  apartments,  built  of  2y2  inch  slats.  6 
feet  high,  two  feet  at  the  bottom,  being  tight,  a 
door  going  into  each  apartment  from  the  out- 
side. The  house  is  built  of  hemlock  boards, 
two  thickness  with  tarred  paper  between  on  all 
sides,  floor  and  roof.  I  then  battened  the  sides 
and  shingled  the  roof.  There  are  three  windows 
3x4  feet,  and  one  door  in  the  front,  and  five  on 
the  lower  side,  facing  the  south,  of  same  dimen- 
sions. There  is  an  alley  two  feet  wide  on  the 
front  side,  running  the  whole  length.  The  ven- 
tilator is  in  the  peak,  over  the  alley.it  being 
boarded  up  so  as'to  make  the  alley  six  feet  high. 
The  boards  are  perforated  with  one  inch  holes. 
There  are  outside  openings, three  inches  square, 
at  each  end  of  the  building,  from  the  ventilator. 
This  is  filled  with  straw  in  winter,  and  will 
gather  all  dampness  and  afford  good  pure  air, 
I  have  a  granary  made  of  matched  boards,  in 
one  end  of  the  alley,  2x2x6  feet  high,  two  feed 
bins  at  the  bottom,  two  feet  high,  and  project- 
ing out  at  the  top  3%  feet,  with  eaves  1%  feet 
over  this.  There  are  four  grain  boxes,  each  one 
foot  wide  by  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet  long. 
Each  has  hinged  doors,  making  a  tight  and 
convenient  granary.  In  each  of  the  apart- 
ments it  is  boarded  up  tight  two  feet  high,  and 
wire  screening  on  top,  running  to  the  roof. 
This  completes  the  partitions.  There  are  four 
nests  in  each  apartment,  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
made  one  foot'  square,  with  slanting  roof,  and 
opening  into  the  alley  by  hinged  doors,  six 
inches  square,  with  dust  boxes  and  gravel  bed 
in  each  apartment.under  a  platform  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  built  IK  feet  from  the  floor,  2  feet 
wide  and  nine  foet  long,  to  catch  the  droppings 
from  the  roost,  which  is  one  foot  above  the  plat- 
form,made  of  2%  in.  slats. with  hinges  at  one  end 
and  can  be  raised  and  hooked  into  the  ceiling, 
when  platform  is  being  cleaned.  Water  troughs 
are  made  of  tin,  eave-trough  shape, three  inches 
deep,  one  foot  long,  painted  and  hung  on  the 
side,  one  foot  from  floor,  just  inside  of  the  door 
to  each  apartment.  This  spring  I  hatched  out 
eighty  chickens,  and  raised  fifty-four  head.  My 
being  an  inexperienced  hand  I  probably  lost 
more  than  was  necessary.  They  would  dump 
their  wings  and  in  a  few  davs  would  die.  Ont 
of  the  fifty-four  raised  there  is  twenty-eight  pul- 
lets. I  have  tried,  by  advising  with  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  to  give  them  all  the  chances  pos- 


sible. They  have  unlimited  space  for  foraging. 
My  earliest  pullets  were  hatched  May  20th.  I 
got  my  first  eggs  from  them  October  21st,  1889, 
this  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  days  from 
hatching.  I  call  this  pretty  good  time.  How 
does  this  compare  with  other  breeders?  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  article  in  your  columns  about 
George  A.  Preston,  of  Binghampton,N.  Y.  Since 
I  started  in  the  poultry  raising  nis  elaborate  cir- 
culars have  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  think, 
from  what  I  can  learn,  he  is  an  imposition  upon 
poultry  breeders.  Is  there  not  some  way  breed- 
ers of  fancy  poultry  could  be  combined  into  an 
association  so  as  to  be  benefited.  '  For  example, 
persons  desirious  of  obtaining  some  certain 
kind  of  a  fowl  or  eggs,  and  still  not  knowing 
good  from  bad,  are  just  as  liable,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  to  send  to  an  imposter,  who  may  ad- 
vertise to  a  large  extent,  thinking  his  the 
best,  and  when  they  find  out  they  have  been 
beaten  theyjand  their  neighbors:will  condemn  al] 
breeders  and  say  they  are  frauds,  when,  if  there 
was  a  National  or  State  Association,  divided 
into  districts,  containing  one  or  more  counties, 
with  a  rigid  constitution,  including  fines  for  dis- 
obedience  thereof,  and. not  admitting  only  those 
who  had  males  at  the  head  of  breeding  pens 
scoring  a  certain  per  cent.,  and  females  at  a 
similar  per  cent.,  it  seems  to  me  this  would  be  a 
great  protection  against  frauds.the  public  would 
feel  safe,  and  breeders  would  do  a  larger  busi- 
ness. I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  expe- 
rienced breeders  on  this  subject. 


In-Breeding. 

W.  H.  H.  BRADBURY,  HAMMONTOX,  N.  J. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  preve  jc 
accidental  or  careless  in-breeding.  Doubtless 
many  deformities  and  diseases  might  be  traced 
to  this  cause  that  are  frequently  laid  at  the  door 
of  advertisers,  who  sell  what  they  suppose  to  be 
good  stock.  Eight  here,  in  this  "broiler  town." 
I  have  seen  flocks  of  originally  good  stock  run 
down  so  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless. 
Boosters  are  kept  over,  young  stock  raised,  and 
the  whole  lot  allowed  to  run  together,  indiscrim- 
inately all  over  the  place,  probably  to  avoid  a 
little  trouble  or  expense  in  feed  and  care.  Where 
poultry  is  not  made  a  specialty,  as  In  some  farm- 
ing communities,  probably  the  danger  of  in- 
breeding is  worse.  Few  are  willing  to  pay  what 
a  regular  breeder  considers  his  cockerels  or 
roosters  to  be  worth,  though  it  would  well  pay 
both  parties  to  meet  each  other  half  way  in  this 
respect.  No  cattle  raiser  worthy  of  the  name 
would  use  a  bull  one  season  and  allow  the  heif- 
ers sired  by  him  to  run  with  that  same  bull  an- 
other season.  Yet  they  often;  do  worse  with 
their  poultry  and  think  nothing  of  it,  for  if  they 
gave  the  subject  a  thought  it  seems  to  us  they 
would  be  as  careful  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
But  enough  on  this  subject  at  present.  At  some 
future  time  we  may  have  something  to  say- 
about  improving  common  stock— crosses,  mon- 
grels, etc.,  though  we  ain't  running  the  "experi- 
mental farm"  racket! 


Moisture  on  Eggs. 

c.  w.  miller,  harrisosyille,  mo. 

I  have  made  and  used  a  Poultry  Keeper  Incu- 
bator this  last  season.  At  first  there  was  not  as 
good  a  hatch  as  I  thought  ought  to  be.  Think- 
ing the  fault  was  in  the  moisture,  I  put,  the  last 
week,  two  pie  tins  filled  with  hot  water,  in  the 
ventilator  part,  under  eggs,  which  doing,  had 
better  success.  My  idea  was,  that  I  could  put 
considerable  moisture  in  incubator,  provided  it 
did  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  eggs, 
amlrightl  [No.— Ed.]  One  thing  I  did  find, 
that,  when  having  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  thermometer  run- 
ning over  103°,  and  I  put  in  two  or  three  times 
as  much  hot  water  at  a  time  as  was  needed  to 
raise  the  heat  before  moisture  was  increased. 
In  fact,  I  found  that,  or  concluded  that,  witli 
this  abundance  of  moisture  it  would  be  difficult 
to  raise  the  heat  over  103°.  This  experiment 
was  made  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  3d  of 
June,  1889,  when  the  thermometer  in  room  for 
first  half  of  time  was  about  5S°  or  60°  above,and 
last  half,  from  68°  to  74°  above,  thus  at  times  I 
could  not  cool  eggs  to  70°.  I  did  not  spray  or 
sprinkle  at  any  time,  as  my  experience  with  a 
lamp  incubator  fCommon  Sense)  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  a  damage.  People  talk  about 
the  old  hen  running  through  the  wet  grass 
mornings,  to  wet  herself  to  dampen  her  eggs. 
Now,  I  lived  near  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  twelve 
years,  and  I  observed  that,  during  the  hot,  dry 
weather,  the  stolen  nest  tin  ned  out  the  greatest 
per  cent,  of  chicks,  for  at  such  times  there  would 
be  no  dew  at  all  from  two  to  five  weeks,  when 
the  stolen  nest  was  left  with  only  one  or  two, 
and  often  no  unhatched  eggs.  But,  if  the  stolen 
nest  had  the  misfortune  to  be  earlier  or  later 
when  the  dews  were  heavy  there  would  be  often 
only  one  or  two  eggs  hatched,  sometimes  half  of 
them,  sometimes  two-thirds  of  them.  It  may  be 
nature  for  a  hen  to  dabble  up  her  eggs  in  that 
way,  but  it  certainly  is  not  business,  and  moist- 
ening them  by  evaporation  is  so  much  better.  I 
think  that  it  beats  nature,  if  it  is  nature  for  a 
half  drowned,  half  chilled  to  death  hen,  to 
crawl  on  her  nest  of  eggs,  to  produce  a  sudden 
chill  to  the  certainly  much  wanner  eggs. 
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How  to  Manage  Young  Chicks. 

R.  R.  FISHES,  MC'CONNELL,  ILLS. 

As  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  seen  a 
communication  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  Irora 
this  part  of  the  West,  I  will  make  an  effort  to 
report  something.  Interest  in  thoroughbred 
poultry  is  well  kept  up  in  this  and 
the  {surrounding  (counties,  as  was  shown  by 
the  exhibits  at  the  fairs  this  fall,  especially  at 
the  fair  held  by  tlie  Northern  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Association,  at  Freeport,  Ills.,  September 
10th  to  Mth,  where  there  was  a  very  fine  exhibit 
for  a  fair,  there  being  105  coops,  containing 
about  325  fowls,  besides  pigeons  and  pet  stock. 
There  also  seemed  to  be  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  interest  taken  in  the  poultry  exhibit 
by  those  who  attended.  Farmers  in  this  vicin- 
ity have  suffered  considerable  loss  of  fowls  this 
summer,  though  there  has  been  no  epidemic  of 
cholera.  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  loss 
was^occasioned  by  lice,  as  most  of  them  com- 
plain that  ;their  fowls  were  overrun  with 
them.  Personally, I  have  had  very  good  success 
with  chicks  this  season  and  have  not  lost  a 
chick  by  disease,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
t  brood  that  were  hatched  late  in  June,  and  re- 
mised to  a  coop  in  the  orchard,  under  a  tree, 
where  the  grass  was  long,  and  remained  wet 
unM  late  in  the  morning.  When  about  ten  days 
old  they  all  became  sick,  with  looseness  of 
bowels,  as  the  principal  symptom,  and  in  a  few 
days  nine  out  of  the  twenty-two  died.  I  then 
removed  the  coop  to  the  east  side  of  a  hedge, 
where  the  grass  was  short,  and  soon  dry  in  the 
morning,  cleaned  coop  thoroughly,  and  put  in 
several  inches  of  fresh  sand,  and  fed  chicks  for 
several  weeks  on  wheat  bread  moistened  with 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
had  been  added.  They  all  recovered  and  are 
now  a  nice  flock  of  chicks.  Had  I  put  this  brood 
at  a  proper  place  at  first,  I  believe  my  record 
fortius  season  would  have  been  300  chicks  ma- 
tured, without;the  loss  of;one  by  disease.  I  at- 
tribute my  success  to  strong,  vigorous  stock,  a 
good  method  of  feeding,  and  good  brood  coops. 
The  following  is  my  method  of  feeding:  For  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  I  feed  wheat  bread  moist- 
ened in  milk.  After  that  I  make  a  bread  of 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  equal  parts,  ground  not 
too  line,  and  coarsest  bran  sifted  out.  This 
bread  is  also  moistened  with  milk  before  feed- 
in".  As  soon  as  they  will  eat  it,  which  will  be 
b,  Zhe  end  of  the  first  week,  they  are  fed  whole 
Wneat  at  night,  and  this  is  their  evening  feed 
until  cool  weather  in  the  fall.  When  five  or  six 
weeks  old,  instead  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  oat 
v>read,  the  feed  is  changed  to  corn  and  oats, 
fcqual  parts,  ground  rather  coarse.and  moistened 
With  milk  or  water.  Until  four  to  six  weeks  old, 
chicks  are  fed  five  or  six  times  a  day ;  after  that 
three  times.  They  : also  have  unlimited  range 
after  they  are  old  enough  to  run  with  the  hen. 
By  this  method  of  feeding  my  April  hatched 
pullets  lay  in  September,  and  males  weigh  six 
to  eight  pounds  by  that  time.  I  believe  the 
Dread  and  milk  diet  for  the  first  few  days  to  be 
far  better  than  hard  boiled  egg,!  as  it  combines 
both  grain  and  animal  food  in  the  diet.  If  the 
crusts  from  the  table  are :  saved  and  dried 
through  the  year,  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  on  hand.in  the  spring.  After  being  dried 
they  should  be  put  in  sacks  and  hung  in  a  dry 
place  until  iwanted.S  fEven  if  one  had  to  buy 
flour  especially,  to  make  bread  for  the  chicks 
the  expense  would  not  be  very  great  for  the 
three  or  four  hundred  chicks,  as  fifty  pounds  of 
flour  will  go  a  great  ways.  No  doubt  the  fore- 
going will  be  stale  reading  for  the  greater  part 
of  your  readers,  but  hoping  it  may  be  of  some 
value  to  some  beginner  I  will  close. 


Hatching  in  Florida. 

D.  B.  GIVENS,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA. 

I  have  not  seen  anything  from  Florida  in  your 
valuable  paper,  so  concluded  I  would  tell  you 
how  some  of  us  get  along  down  this  way  with 
chickens.  I  have  twenty-six  hens  and  two 
roosters  (Brown  Leghorn).  I  bought  an  incu- 
bator, 100  egg  size.  The  first  time  I  started  it 
going  I  ran  it  several  days  before  I  put  the  eggs 
in,  and  I  thought  it  would  go  all  right,  but  I  had 
reckoned  without  my  host.  On  the  tenth  day, 
at  noon,  I  went  to  look  at  it  to  see  if  it  wasO.  K., 
and  found  that  the  lamp  had  caught  lire,  and 
had  heated  the  machine  so  hot  that  my  ther- 
mometer had  bursted.  You  can  imagine  how 
I  felt,  losing  all  my  eggs,  lamp  and  thermometer, 
but  I  would  not  be  out  done,  so  I  again  sent  an- 
other lamp  and  thermometer,  started  the  ma- 
chine again,  run  it  well  for  two  days  and  the 
lamp  again  caught  fire,  so  I  concluded  to  discard 
the  lamp  sent  with  incubator  and  used  a  small 
glass  hand  lamp.  I  run  the  machine  for  three 
days  with  that,  but  I  could  not  get  the  (tempera- 
ture to  average  right,  but  I  put  in  eighty  eight 
eggs  on  the  morning  of  October  1st,  and  on  the 
5th  day  I  tested  out  eighteen  infertile,  which 
left  me  seventy  eggs  in  machine.  The  tempera- 
ture in  machine  ran  from  92°  to  110°.  The  ven- 
tilator to  the  machine  would  not  work  good.  I 
was  afraid  I  would  not  get  a  chick,  but  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  day  I  heard  the  crying  of  chicks 
in  the  shell.  I  expect  I  was  the  proudest  man  in 
the  State,  for  every  one,  my  wife  included, 
would  "guy"  me  about  my  incubator  and  say  "I 


would  not  get  a  chick.  Well,  on  the  21st  day, 
all  the  chicks  had  hatched  but  eight  and  four  of 
them  had  pipped,  which  gave  me  sixty-two 
chicks  from  seventy  fertile  eggs.  This  is  the 
seventh  day  after  the  hatch  one  died  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  the  last  one  to  hatch, and  I  helped  it  out 
of  the  shell  which  I  think  accounts  for  its  dying 
as  it  had  hardly  any  down  on  it  when  hatched. 
How  do  you  think  I  got  along.  All  the  chicks 
are  tine  and  growing  nicely.  I  am  following 
your  instructions  in  October  Poultry  Keeper 
in  regard  to  raising  broilers.  I  don't  want  to 
miss  a  number.  Do  you  think  eggs  would  hatch 
if  sent  by  express  from  the  North  to  me,  say 
from  Pennsylvania  or  New  York?  I  will  put  in 
another  hatch  next  Monday.  Hope  to  do  better 
this  time  in  regard  to  temperature. 

[Eggs  can  be  shipped  any  distance  and  hatch, 
if  properly  packed.  Your  hatch  was  a  good  one. 
—Ed.] 


Preston's  Methods— He  was  Burnt. 


T.  F.  MCDONOUGH,   INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

My  October  Poultry  Keeper  is  at  hand,  in 
which  I  note  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction 
your  expose  of  George  A.  Preston,  and  his 
methods  of  doing  business.  Why?  Because  I 
was  a  miller  that  got  too  near  the  lamp  of 
his  '-big  ad,"  and  in  a  moment,  when  the  fool 
killer  was  busy,  I  sent  him  some  of  the  "stuff 
which  emoelishes  civilized  life,"  for  a  pen  of 
show  birds— God  save  the  mark.  Yes,  I  contrib- 
uted a  part  of  that  $85,000.  I  sent  him  $25.00  for 
five  birds,  which  he  told  me  "I  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  in  any  company,"  and  further  on 
adds— "ask  Brother  Pierce  what  he  thinks  of 
them  ?"  It  did  not  need  an  appeal  to  Brother 
Pierce,  or  any  one  else, to  get  the  status  of  those 
Wyandottes.  I  was  disgusted  and  notified  him 
of  the  fact.  I  received  the  comforting  assurance 
that  "the  cockerel  alone  isworih  $20."  Now, 
I  did  not  banter  him.  I  wrote  him  plainly  what 
I  wanted,  told  him  they  were  for  show  purposes, 
and,  if  not  first  class,  dkl  not  want  them  at  any 
price.  Probably  some  of  those  "farmers"  got 
them  mixed  with  butcher  stock.  Yes,  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt,  and  more  than  time,  and  if  your 
correspondent  keeps  on  the  road  he  will  find 
many  a  Preston,  I  am  afraid,  why  has  it  not 
been  done  before  ?  Preston  was  no  mushroom 
growth ;  he  has  been  bleeding  the  public  for 
years.  Poultry  journals  profess  to  protect  their 
patrons.  Here  was  protection,  which  did  not 
protect.  That  big  ad  he  sent  every  poultry  paper 
seems  to  have  effectually  sealed  every  editors 
mouth.  I  guess  they  do  protest  their  patrons 
after  all.  Poultry  journals  invariably  advfse 
beginners  to  "avoid  the  small  fry;  better  pay 
more  for  eggs  or  stock,  and  buy  of  some  one 
with  an  established  reputation."  Hum  !  is  that 
so?  Well  gentlemen,  of  the  quill,  here  is  a  man 
with  an  established  reputation,  established  by 
you  and  through  you,  what  think  you  of  your 
handiwork?— [We  are  exempt.— Ed.]  I  don't 
think  the  much-despised  "small  fry"  envy  Mr. 
Preston  his  position  to-day.  Reputation  is  a 
good  thing in  any  bus  mess,"  but  when  adulter- 
ated, in  this  manner,  I,  for  one,  will  try  to 
struggle  along  with  a  little  more  chicken  and  a 
little  less  reputation.  Brother  Jacobs  you  have 
started  the  ball,  and  in  the  lead  as  usual,  and  to 
you  we  tip  our  "cady."  May  your  shadow  never 
be  less — nor  beauty  either. 


Minnesota  Management. 

T.  J.  RIONS,   CONCORD,  MINN. 

As  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  nearly  a  year,  and  have  gained  much 
valuable  information  from  it.  I  have  concluded 
to  write  you  a  few  lines.  Last  spring  I  had  two 
chicks,  about  ten  days  old,  get  all  bloody  and 
raw  around  the  vent  and  as  I  knew  of  no 
remedy  I  let  them  alone,  and  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  they  got  well  again.  Can  you  give  me 
any  reason  for  it  ?  [Probably  picking  each 
other— Ed.]  I  also  had  one  six  weeks  old.  that 
kept  gaping  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
died,  and  upon  postmortem  examination  I 
found  it  had  something  like  a  cancer  on  its 
windpipe.  What  is  it  Brother  Jacobs  ?  [A  form 
of  roup.— Ed.]  I  have  lost  three  of  my  layers 
this  season ;  two  of  them  refused  to  eat,  and 
just  starved,  and  one  drooped  around  for  some 
time  and  finally  got  on  the  nest  and  died  there. 
She  was  very  fat 

I  have  a  very  ch°ap  and  warm  ken  house  for 
my  biddies,  it  is  four  feet  in  the  ground,  with 
a  roof  peaked  in  the  center,  making  it  high 
enough  to  walk  in,  and  on  the  south  side  I  have 
a  large  window,  for  light  and  heat,  ahd  the  ends 
are  all  sod,  except  the  door,  which  also  has  a 
pane  of  glass  in  it.  My  nest  boxes  are  set  back 
in  the  bank  on  the  bottom  of  the  coop,  so  I  lose 
no  room,  and  the  roosts  are  suspended  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  bv  wires.  I  use  no 
ventilator,  for  up  here  in  Minnesota  we  get 
enough  ventilation  during  the  winter.  1  also 
have  another  frame  building  near  by  to  feed  in. 
From  my  flock  of  seventy-five  hens  I  look  for 
some  eggs  during  the  winter  season.  This  is 
my  second  season  in  the  poultry  business.  I 
got  an  Excelsior  Incubator  last  season,  and  I  am 
determined  to  make  a  success  of  it  if  possible. 

I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best 


thing  out  and  the  price  is  within  reach  of  all. 
Mr.  Jacobs  is  to  us,  on  Poultry,  as  Webster  is  to 
the  school  boy.  All  disputes  are  settled  in  re- 
gard to  poultry  by  reference  to  Jacob's  works. 


Feeding  Swill  to  Poultry. 

CHARLES  D.  DOUGHERTY,  ABSECON,  N.  J. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  the  feeding  of 
fowls  and  chicks  and  tind  that  different  authori- 
ties widely  differ  in  their  modes  of  feeding,  yet 
all  agree  that  every  particle  of  feed  given  to  the 
fowls  and  chicks  should  be  perfectly  sweet  and 
clean.  There  is  such  a  vast  difference  in  their 
writings  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  feeding  that 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  all 
very  much  at  sea.  There  is  a  circumstance  that 
came  directly  under  my  observation  that  has  led 
me  to  this  conclusion.  During  the  summer  a 
neighbor  sent  to  the  city  twice  a  week  for  slop 
for  Ills  swine.  It  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
and  smelled  very  "loud ;"  in  fact,  when  the  wind 
came  from  that  direction  the  air  was  laden  with 
the  perfume  and  it  was  almost  unbearable.  Now 
what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  that  when  fed  to 
the  pigs,  the  ducks  and  young  and  old  chickens, 
were  on  hand  and  ate  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
the  pigs.  I  think  I  hear  you  smile  and  then  say 
to  yourself  "a  lot  of  sick  poultry."  No,  sir ;  you 
are  mistaken:  the  poultry  remained  healthy 
and  shelled  out  the  eggs  tremendously.  In  fact, 
they  appeared  to  be  in  better  health  than  thev 
were  previous  to  getting  this  style  of  feed,  and  I 
know  that  he  got  two  eggs  where  lie  got  one  be- 
fore. Well,  one  of  the  horses  died  and  the  swill 
from  the  city  ceased,  the  poultry  still  remained 
healthy,  but  the  flow  of  eggs  stopped,  and  from 
that  time  out  did  not  get  one-quarter  the  num- 
ber he  did  when  their  only  food  was  this  sour, 
bad  smelling  swill.  This,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, knocks  the  bottom  out  of  all  the  sweet  feed 
business.  Yet,  seeing  them,  and  knowing  as  I 
do  that  the  above  statements  are  solid  facts,  I 
am  not  willing  to  have  my  stock  fed  on  such 
trash.  I  couldn't  eat  one  of  their  eggs,  let  alone 
their  flesh.  I  haven't  got  a  weak  stomach,  but  I 
would  be  afraid  of  introducing  disease  into  my 
system. 


Gapes. 

W.  C.  APPLEGATE,  SHARON,  PA. 

"We  come  down  to  solid  facts"  also,  and  that, 
too,  without  taking  any  stock  in  the  "Johnnie 
get  your  Gun"  article  of  a  recent  date.  Last 
spring  I  was  the  owner  of  a  fine  brood  of  chicks. 
They  were  well  housed  during  wet  weather,  and 
only  allowed  to  run  in  their  yard  when  the 
weather  was  fine.  I  knew  the  gape  worm  was 
flourishing  in  our  lot  as  I  think  it  does  in  all 
grounds  cultivated ;  that  is,  for  garden  stuff. 
I  watered  the  chicks  in  a  large  earthen  pan,aud 
was  always  careful  to  not  fill  quite  full,  so  that 
thejground  under  the  pan  was  always  dry.  I 
also  changed  the  location  of  the  pan  daily  as  I 
knew  that  any  dampness  was  favorable  to  the 
gape-worm,  and|that  the  warm  sun  meant  death 
to  them,  that  is,  those  in  the  soil,  under  certain 
conditions.  My  chicks  grew  and  flourished 
until  they  were  three  weeks  old.  I  had  occasion 
to  be  absent  from  home  a  couple  of  days,  and 
trusted  the  management  of  them  to  my  little 
boy,  during  my  absence.  When  I  returned  home 
I  found  the  flock  pretty  well  stricken  with  the 
gapes,  and  the  weather  was  fine  during  my  ab- 
sence too.  What  was  the  cause,  was  the  first 
thing  I  considered.  I  found  that  the  ground 
around  the  watering  place  was  damp,  and  "that 
told  the  story."  Chicks  kept  in  a  nice,  dry  pen 
will  not  get  the  gapes, but  kept  where  the  ground 
is  damp,  or,  just  run  the  watering  dish  over 
once,  and  the  sun  will  "hatch"  enough  gape 
worms  to  sicken  all  the  chicks  in  America.  Dew 
does  not,  as  it  is  too  light  to  penetrate  the  soil, 
and  its  effects  are  easily  killed  by  the  sun  in  fail 
weather.  Hence  I  think  that  the  gape  worms 
are  in  the  soil,  are  bred  by  wet  weather,  or 
water  if  you  please,  with  the  sun's  help,  and  are 
also  as  readily  destroyed  by  too  much  sun.  I 
think  that  "Johnnie  get  your  Gun,"  must  have 
overflowed  the  watering  can,  and  do  not  think 
that  lice  and  gape  worms  are  any  relation. 


California's  Climate  All  Right. 

JOSEPH  J.  BRADY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

On  reading  the  September  issue  of  Poultry 
Keeper,  I  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Edson 
Smith  giving  w'ay  to  the  theory  that  chickens 
cannot  be  raised  in  Southern  California  during 
the  Summer.  I  have  been  here  but  two  Sum- 
mers, and  it  struck  me  as  a  curious  thing  that 
chickens  could  not  thrive  in  a  climate  where 
everything  else  that  lives  does  so  well :  so  in  the 
middle  of  August  last  I  set  a  dozen  of  White 
Leghorn  eggs  under  a  common  hen,  in  an  old 
cement  barrel.  The  nest  was  of  excelsior, 
with  tocbacco  dust  scattered  in  it.  The  barrel 
wag  placed  in  the  shade,  and  the  first  week  of 
September  (which  month,  on  account  of  the 
trade  winds  from  the  Pacific  having  ceased  to 
blow,  is  the  hottest  of  the  year,  and  this  year, 
according  to  old  timers,  was  unusually'  hot, 
there  came  out  eleven  pretty  white  chicks'.  Two 
of  them  died  from  causes  unknown,  one  broke 
its  leg,  and  I  killed  it,  and  another  departed  via 
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"the  harmless,  necessary  cat?''  The  seven  re- 
maining are  rustling  around  the  backyard  with 
fully  as  much  vim  as  the  March-hatched  pullets, 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  Leghorn  men  are  well 
founded,  my  August-hatched  White  Leghorns 
will  be  laying  at  a  time  when  eggs  will  be  at  a 
premium.  I  am  not  a  Californian,  but  have 
great  faith  in  the  "'glorious  climate,"  and  Its 
advantages  for  successfully  raising  chickens, 
any  and  every  mouth  in  the  year.  I  have  heard 
farmers  in  the  old  country  say  that  rats  would 
leave  a  building  where  a  guinea  pig  ran  around. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  an  easy  solution  of  the  rat  in 
the  poultry  yard  problem.  Will  some  of  your 
other  readers  quote  experience.  The  letter  of 
A.  F.  Cooper,  the  rustler,  will  let  the  Easterners 
see  that  the  poultry  interest  is  not  defunct  in 
Boomlaud.  And  now  .the  Los  Angeles  County 
Poultry  Association  has  leased  a  hall  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  to  be  used  for  the  regular  meet- 
ings, and  as  a  sort  of  poultrymen's  club,  reading 
room  and  library.  The  book  shelves  will  be 
tilled  with  works  relating  to  chicken  culture 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  all  the  prominent 
poultry  papers— Poultry  Keeper  leading- 
will  be  on  the  tables.  Have  received  October 
number  of  Poultry  Keeper,  and  see  that  Mr. 
Edson  Smith  has  experienced  a  change  of  heart, 
to  some  extent,  at  least. 

[That  reading  room  and  library  enterprise  is 
just  the  thing.— Ed.] 


Fertility  of  Eggs. 


A.  A.  CLARK,  OQUAWKA,  ILL. 

The  subject  discussed  as  to  how  long  fertility 
lasts,  calls  out  a  demonstration  by  me  of  the 
practice  of  breeders  after  the  breeding  season 
is  over  turning  their  stock  together  to  run  till 
the  following. spring.  As  I  have  learned  by  such 
experience  that  where  males  of  different  breeds 
are  allowed  to  spend  the  winter  with  the  hens, 
that  at  least  half  of  each  clutch  of  eggs  will 
hatch  mongrels,  although  they  may  be  separated 
a  month  before  the  hens  begin  to  lay.  This  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  hen  holds  and  re- 
tains fertility  for  a  long  time  before  the  eggs  are 
ready  to  be  produced.  I  believe  this  is  one  rea- 
son 'for  so  many  white  feathers  in  Leghorns, 
and  also  bad  feathers  in  other  breeds.  Breeders, 
alter  the  breeding  season  is  over,  turn  their 
stock  together,  and  in  the  spring  will  sell  the 
first  eggs  laid  by  the  hens,  and  the  buyer  gets  a 
bad  lot  of  eggs  and  the  breeder  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  is  wrong.  The  bad  practice  should 
be  stopped. 

[We  do  not  accept  the  theory,  but  it  is  worth 
an  experiment.— Ed.] 


The  Detroit  Fair. 


DR.  C.  A.  ROBINSON,  MORRISTOWN,  INDIANA. 

Friend  Jacobs.— I  may  get  in  a  little  late,  but 
even  in  that  event  I'd  better  get  in  late  than 
never,  and  I  am  so  anxious  to  speak  of  the 
Detroit  fair  that  I  guess  I'll  risk  it.  The  fair  was 
a  great  institution,  and  no  mistake.  It  was  a 
mammoth  edition  all  the  way  through,  and  the 
poultry  department  wras  exceptionally  fine. 
There  "is  that  in  the  make-up  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Robin- 
son, which  impresses  one  with  the  belief  that  he 
is  a  born  manager,  and  the  effect  of  this  subtle 
inbred  mystery  has  been  plainly  shown  up  in 
the  unexampled  success  of  the  great  Hornells- 
ville,  and  the  Buffalo  fairs  of  last  year,  as  well 
as  the  complete  success  of  the  great  trio  of  fairs 
this  year.  I  am  now  fully  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  his  eminent  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  incapable  of  treating  a  man  in  any 
manner  than  becomes  the  gentleman  he  certainly 
is.  At  his  right  hand,  in  all  these  great  suc- 
cesses, has  been  Alfred  S.  Stillman,  of  Alfred 
Center,  If.  Y.,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  poultry 
department  in  each  of  these  exhibitions.  Mr. 
Stillman  may  have  an  equal  in  this  line,  but  no 
other  man  in  the  United  States  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  three  ten  days'  successive  shows, 
and  made  an  undisputed  success  of  them  as  has 
he.  He  was  rewarded  for  ,his  pains  at  Detroit 
with  a  grand  display  of  most  excellent  fowls, 
and  the  good  will  of  all  the  exhibitors.  The 
show  was  a  good  one  indeed,  and  was  very 
tastily  and  handily  arranged.  One  happy  feat- 
ure was  the  arrangement  of  the  coops  to  permit 
of  the  judge  working  between  the  center  rows, 
and  behind  the  two  side  rows.  This  was  a  de- 
cided advantage  when  there  are  large  crowds  of 
people  every  day,  as  there  were  at  Detroit.  The 
judging  can  be  done  much  more  satisfactorily, 
and  the  crowds  will  not  be  in  the  way.  -.The  best 
of  feeling  prevailed  during  the  whole  show,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  and  everybody 
went  away  well  pleased.  The  pigeon  depart- 
ment was  under  the  supervision  of  that  enthu- 
siastic fancier,  Dr.  Strang,  of  Buffalo.  The 
judging  was  done  in  that  department  by  Mr. 
Geo.  E.  Peer,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  than  whom 
there  is  no  better  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
poultry  department  the  judging  was  done  by 
those  two  grand  experts  Sharp  Butterfield  and 
J,  Y.  Bicknell,  aided  by  yoHr  humble  correspond- 
ent. Next  year  the  Detroit  show  will  be  a  mam- 
moth institution. 


Ladies  as  Reliable  Breeders. 

MRS.  N.  K.  GREEN,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  T. 

I  begin  to  think  it  is  not  the  fancier  who  makes 
the  greatest  display  advertising,  and  tells  the 
greatest  yarn,  that  is  the  one  who  can  be  re- 
lied on  as  the  most  honest  one  to  deal  with,  but 
perhaps  the  reverse  in  many  cases.  What  is 
more  surprising  than  to  hear  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  among  the  first  of  poultry  breed- 
ers, found  to  be  frauds.  What  may  we  who  are 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
such,  rely  on.  The  ladies,  it  seems,  have  not 
been  defraudiug  people  with  poor  poultry,  or 
truthless  ideas,  (we  would  not  be  so  guilty, 
would  we,  Miss  Williams), so  were  new  courage, 
persevere,  take  SHonesty"  for  our  motto,  and 
we  may  excel  yet.  "A  few  have  ventured  to  say 
a  word  for  themselves,  and  I  think  more 
are  getting  ready  to  "say."  If  we 
see  many  more  articles  published  similar 
to  the  one  in  The  Guide  and  Friend,  of  Septem- 
ber, and  many  others,  describing  the  great 
broiler  ••Farms''  in  Hammonton,  I  think  the  in- 
habitants of  said  place  will  need  to  erect  a 
boarding  hall  (if  not  already  done),  to  accom- 
modate its  visitors,  if  every  one  is  as  desirous  of 
seeing  Hammonton  as  I  am  If  I  live  long 
enough  I  shall,  unless  Mr.  Jacobs  springs  a  trap 
on  the  prop  Jrietors  of  the  place  and  finds 
them  to  be  all  frauds.  (Ladies  excepted,  of 
course.) 


Market  Poultry. 

THOS.  F.  RIGG,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  a  matter  which 
I  consider  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
poultry  interests  of  this  country .  It  is  regard- 
ing the  exhibition  of  poultry'carcasses.  Fine 
feathers  are  what  win  at  the  poultry  shows. 
This  is  all  well  and  proper,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for 
I  believe  that  standard  requirements  and  utility, 
nine  times  out  in  ten,  go  hand  in  hand.  But 
there  is  one  thing  lackjng  in  our  poultry  shows ; 
utility,  direct,  is  ignored.  There  should  be 
prizes,  and  most  liberal  prizes,  too,  offered  for 
carcasses  in  various  classes.  The  money  in  the 
poultry  of  this  country  is,  in  the  main,  outside 
and  independent  of  those  classes  of  fowls  which, 
improperly,  are  termed  "fancy."  The  man  who 
is  engaced  in  the  poultry  business  as  a  raiser  of 
broilers  or  fowls  generally  for  market,  or  in 
supplying  the  market  with  eggs,  receives  no 
knowledge  at  the  poultry  exhibitions— I  mean 
he  receives  no  information  that  he  can  directly 
applv  to  his  business.  I  believe  that  a  new  plan 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  prizes  should 
be  offered  for  market  poultry  classes.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  following  rules  govern: 
Thoroughbreds  and  cross-breds  subject  to  en- 
try. The  exhibitor  to  file  with  the  secretary  of 
the  association,  at  the  time  the  entry  is  made,  a 
statement  showing:  Breed  of  specimen.  If 
cross-bred,  how  bred.  Age  and  weight  of  spec- 
imen. Kind  of  feed  consumed  by  the  specimen. 
Total  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  specimen. Gain 
inweight  per  week  in  specimen.  How  and  under 
what  conditions  specimen  was  fed.  This  would 
mean  something,  and  the  statement  made  re- 
garding feeding,  together  with  the  judges'  de- 
cisions, would  make  "mighty  interesting  read- 
ing." It  would  not  be  long  before  the  market 
qualities  of  all  the  standard  breeds,  and  the 
various  crosses  would  be  fully  established.  This 
information  would  be  worth  dollars  where  the 
information  the  party,  other  than  a  fancier  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  receives  at  the 
poultry  shows,  is  worth  cents.  The  above  gov- 
erning rules  I  merely  suggest,  aware  that  they 
can  be  improved  upon.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  fancier  and  the  market  poultrymen,  lend  its 
influence  to  bring  about  this  reform.  I  would, 
also,  like  to  hear  from  other;  breeders  and  par- 
ties interested. 

[The  Poultry  Keeper  has  always  advoca- 
ted just  what  our  Friend  Rigg  suggests.  The 
fancy  business  is  built  upon  utility  as  a  founda- 
tion, and  anything  that  assists  the  one  promotes 
the  other.  For  our  efforts  in  the  past  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  was  styled  a  "market  paper."— 
Ed.] 

Preserving  Eggs. 


HANS  M.  BENZON,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

I  noticed  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  of  July 
1889.  an  article  about  preserving  eggs,  written  by 
the  Editor,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs;  ana  I  would  like 
to  say  some  few  words  in  regard  to  that  busi- 
ness. First  let  me  state  that  I  am  a  Dane,  edu- 
cated in  Germany  and  Belgium ;  have  been  in 
the  poultry  business  (especially  raising  chickens 
and  eggs)  for  over  sixteen  years.  I  have  read 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  since  I  came  to  this 
country,  some  two  years  ago,  with  much  inter- 
est, and  find  it  the  most  valuable  paper,  to  both 
"fancier"  and  market  poultrymen.  Now  about 
preserving  eggs,  let  me  say  right  here,  that  it 
pays  and  it  pays  big,  carried  on,  on  a  large 
scale.  In  his  article  Mr.  Jacobs  says:  "Although 
hundreds  of  methods  have  been  given  for  pre- 


3erviug  eggs,  from  summer  until  winter,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  special  business  ef  preserv- 
ing eggs  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  pay." 
It  is  not  imopssible,  and  why  should  it  be  here, 
when  done  in  Europe  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is, 
especially  in  Denmark  and  Belgium.  I  don't 
call  it  a  small  business  where  annually 
over  2,000,000  dozen  eggs  are  preserved 
from  March,  April  and  May  till  the  winter 
season.  Why  should  it  be  impossible  to 
preserve  eggs  in  this  country,  as  the  chances 
to  get  as  good  eggs  here  as  in  Europe 
must,  in  my  opinion,  be  about  the  same.  I  was 
manager  for  six  years  of  a  preserving  establish- 
ment, of  which  my  father  was  the  main  stock- 
holder. We  preserved  annually  nearly  300,000 
dozen,  and  here  comes  the  peculiar  thing.  Most 
of  them  are  shipped  to  and  sold  in  New  York. 
The  best  year  we  made  81%  per  cent,  net  and  the 
lowest  we  made  was  29  per  cent.,  net,  of  the 
invested  capital.  I  consider  that  to  be  a  good 
paying  business.  Mr.  Jacobs  says  further;  "Do 
you  (or  have  you  ever  heard  of)  knowa  merchant 
packer  who  has  succeeded  in  buying  eggs 'and 
preserving  them  at  a  profit.  I  have  not,  and  do 
not  think  it  possible,  as  I  stated."  I  have  heard 
it  and  know  that  right  here  in  Indianapolisl  are 
preserved  every  year  a  good  many.  One  firm 
last  season  made  over  $8000  net  on  preserved 
eggs,  and  this  year  another  firm  has  stored 
away  for  the  winter  trade  6000  cases,  each  con- 
taining thirty  dozen.  They  are  kept  in  dry  oats, 
in  cold  storage,  at  a  temperature  of  3S  to  40°. 
The  drawback  is  when  the  dry  method  is  used, 
as  the  expenses  are  higher  than  when  the  water 
process  is  used,  requiring  up  to  $100  worth  of  ice 
per  month  for  the  above  named  quantity.  Mr. 
Jacobs  again  says:  "The  most  important  requi- 
site is  to  secure  eggs  from  [hens  notjwith  males. 
A  fertile  egg  is  seldom  preserved  for  three 
months,  and  if  so  it  does  not  have  a  fresh  ap- 
pearance, either  on  the  shell  or  when  broken." 
This  is  not  the  case,  as  a  fertile  egg  can  be  pre- 
served, and  ,when  oneiyear  old,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  fresh  laid  one  in!  appearance 
of  shell,  and, placed  on  shelves  and  turned  every 
week,  is,  after  three  or  four  months,  equal  to  a 
fresh  laid  one,  and  if  kept  in  a  moist,  cold  tem- 
perature, will  lose  very  little  in  weight.  I  have 
many  years  practical  experience  in  raising  poul- 
try on  a  large  scale,  and  if  you  think  it  of  inter- 
est to  your  readers  to  hear  a  little  about  poultry 
raising  in  the  Old  Country,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  some  of  my  experience,  if  you  think  it 
would  be  of  interest.  I  could  give  you  a  design 
of  our  houses  in  Denmark,  built  exclusively  for 
preserving  eggs. 


Hatching  in  Incubator. 


D.  HAINES,  ST.  MARY'S,  PA. 

I  made  me  one  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  incu- 
bators. It  holds  2.30  eggs.  It  has  four  one-inch 
pipes  for  ventilators.  First  hatch  75  chicks,  20 
cripples.  Run  it  at  101  degrees,  as  one  thermom- 
eter got  wrong.  Next  hatch  tested  thermometer 
under  a  hen's  wing.  It  took  eight  minutes  to 
come  up  to  104.  Next  hatch  run  it  from  102  to 
103,  and  from  230  eggs  I  got  105  chicks— 12  crip- 
ples. First  hatch  two  sponges  in  dishes.  When 
I  put  the  eggs  in  two  more  sponges.  The  15 
chicks  came  out  like  drowned  rats.  Second 
hatch  two  sponges,  and  the  ninth  day  two  more. 
The  15  dav  chicks  came  out  about  as  wet.  Tested 
out  from  each  hatch  about  60  eggs.  Lots  died 
full  grown  in  shells,  and  a  good  many  pipped 
and  then  died.  Some  pipped  the  19th  day.  Most 
of  them  came  out  on  the  20th.  Left  them  in  for 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  they  com- 
menced to  hatch,  and  never  opened  the  drawer 
once,  and  then  put  in  two  pails  of  hot  water  and 
left  it  about  two  hours,  till  heat  began  to  raise, 
and  then  took  out  first  hatch,  50,  second  hatch, 
60,  and  only  one  cripple.  Then  I  shut  up  the 
drawer  till  next  day,  and  then  came  the  cripples 
jn  both  hatches. 


From  Utah.— Andrew  Miller,  North  Ogden, 
U.— "We  have  had  a  very  hot  and  dry  season 
out  here  this  year,  and  it  has  been  verv  hard  on 
the  poultry  crop.  This  country  is  being  badly 
dried  up.  and  has  been  for  four  years.  Corn 
and  potato  crops  are  not  good,  selling  at  1}£ 
cents  per  pound,  with  a  middling  small  grain 
crop,  wheat  selling  at  75  cents  per  bushel .  Lots 
of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  small,  but  plenty  of  sales. 
Our  show  will  be  the  23d,  24th  and  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, with  Mr.  F.  W.Hitchcock,  of  Greenleaf, 
Kan.,  as  judge." 


Cholera.— H.  F.  Freeman,  Taylor,  N.  C— "I 
have  had  cholera  in  my  flock  several  times, 
during  the  last  four  of  five  years,  but  have  never 
failed  to  stop  it  when  the  chickens  roost  in  a 
house .  As  soon  as  I  find  that  any  of  them  are 
affected  I  take  them  away  and  put  them  to 
themselves.  Then  take  one  part  of  sulphuric 
acid,  such  as  is  used  in  soda  fountains,  and  mix 
with  200  parts  of  water.  With  this  saturate  the 
roosts  and  droppings.  I  have  done  this  several 
times,  and  it  has  never  failed  with  me.  If  this 
is  repeated  once  a  month  it  will  effectually 
keep  away  cholera.  Ytur  books  and  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  are  just  the  things  in  the  right 
place.  I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  should 
come  at  least  twice  a  month." 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
.should  be  read. 


Heavy  Hatching— I.  H.  Wright,  Freeport, 
111— "I  subscribe  for  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  have  a  Plymouth 
Kock  hen  that  raised  34  chicks  of  her  own  hatch- 
ing since  May  1st.  Can  that  be  beaten?"  [Not 
very  easily.— Ed.] 

Beats  All— Levi  Rodgers,  New  Castle,  Pa.— 
"  I  have  been  taking  quite  an  interest  inbreed- 
ing for  about  fifteen  years,  and  have  bred  fifteen 
varieties.  I  have  taken  several  different  poul- 
try papers,  and  I  think  more  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  than  any  paper  I  have  taken  yet." 

Heavy  Weights.— W.  M.  Connell.  Toledo,  O. 
— "I  have  an  April  hatched  Plymouth  Pock  that 
jaised  himself  after  the  old  hen  let  go  of  him, 
-which  raises  the  beam  at  eight  pounds  and  is 
poor.  I  have  pullets  of  the  same  age,  at  six 
pounds  each,  which  I  think  very  good  weights." 

On  a  Small  Space.— Dr.  E.  C.  Royston,  Hunt- 
ingdale,  Mo. — "I  raised  240  chickens  last  year 
from  10  Plymouth  Kock  hens,  and  200  this  year, 
which  I  think  is  doing  very  well.  I  keep  them 
in  a  small  yard,  and  let  them  out  graze  once  a 
day,  in  the'yard  and  garden,  for  a  shore  time 
before  they  go  to  roost." 

Golden  Pheasants— H.  P.  Keith,  Adrian, 
Mich.—'-  Please  mention  that  I  wish  to  corres- 
pond with  some  one  who  keeps  Golden  Pheas- 
.ants,  and  if  they  are  equal  to  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns as  layers."  [There  is  no  such  breed.  The 
Golden  Pheasant  is  not  classed  among  domestic 
fowls,  being  simply  an  ornamental  bird.  Our 
correspondent  probably  means  Golden  Spangled 
Hamburgs— Ed.] 

Bettek  Than  All  Combined.— C.  G.  Gray, 
Columbus,  Nebraska. — "I  owe  more  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  for  good,  solid  information, 
than  all  the  remainder  of  the  journals  com- 
bined, as  I  take  half  a  dozen  or  more,  and  often 
wonder  where  you  get  so  much  good  informa- 
tion together,  as  it  is  not  in  one  number  but  all. 
May  it  live  long  and  prosper  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past." 

Rather  Rough— Mrs.  M.  Doane,  Gainesville, 
O- — "Last  spring  we  sent  A.  Bahmer,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  thirty-five  Brahma  fowls,  large 
and  small,  he  agreeing  to  send  us  $100  for  the 
lot.  After  waiting  three  weeks,  and  learning 
nothing,  I  wrote  to  see  what  was  the  trouble. 
He  coolly  replied  that  as  the  express  charges 
were  so  high  he  refused  to  take  the  fowls.  So 
we  lost  both  fowls  and  money." 

An  Answer  to  Inquiry.— W.  C.  Applegate, 
Sharon,  Pa.— To  W.  W.  B.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y  — 
"  I  had  several  hens  the  same  way.  It  is  caused 
by  getting  their  feet  cut.  Examine  the  foot, and 
you  will  find  where  it  has  been  cut  when  they 
were  scratching.  Glass  was  the  cause  in  my 
yard.  The  dirt  gets  in  the  cut  and  the  result  is 
sure  to  follow.  It  is  first  noticed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  between  the  toes,  in  the  form  of 
■a  small  white  spot." 

The  Farm  And  Fireside  Brooder.— John 
Young,  Elberon.  N.  J.— "The  Farm  and  Fireside 
Brooder,  with  the  changes  I  made,  works  splen- 
didly. I  hBve  three-inch  inlet  and  one  and  a 
half  inch  outlet,  and  use  the  largest  size  single 
wick  lamps.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  any 
required  heat.  I  made  the  boxes  seven  inches 
clear  inside,  and  set  them  on  legs  twelve  inches 
high.  Nothing  could  be  better.  I  have  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cockerel,  hatched  in  March,  that 
weighs  1%  pounds.  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
[Good  weight.— Ed.] 

More  About  Preston— Sam'l.  Stevens,  32 
East  Spring  street,  Columbus,  O.— "I  was  glad 
to  see  that  you  had  the  nerve  to  roast  Preston, 
of  Binghamton.  I  called  upon  him  once,  and 
concluded  that  if  the  wind  that  emanated  from 
him  could  be  utilized  it  would  run  a  large  size 
gristmill.  I  made  some  inquiries  about  him, 
and  baptized  him  anew  'Col.  Sellers  Annanias 
Ward.'  I  wrote  an  article  for  your  paper,  and 
had  something  to  say  about  the  Colonel,  but 
thought  best  to  let  him  alone,  as  I  did  not  desire 
my  name  mixed  up  with  his  affairs." 

Black  Oil  Liniment.— Robt.  Osterhorn,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.— "It  is  a  very  valuable  horse  lini- 
ment, used  in  this  section,  and  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Take  half  pint  spirits  turpentine,  one  pint 
raw  linseed  oil,  half  ounce  oil  vitriol,  one  ounce 
hartshorn,  half  ounce  oil  wormwood.  Mix  all 
together  except  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  lastly 
stirred  in  slowly,  with  a  stick.  It  makes  the 
..mass  boil  and  incorporate  together,  and  should 


be  mixed  in  a  stone  crock.  This  is  a  very  valu 
able  remedy  where  a  strong  penetrating  lini- 
ment is  wanted,  and  works  quickly  when  the 
parts  are  first  washed  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  or  brine." 

Prolific  Minorcas.— J.  T.  Wright,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. — "I  notice  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  October  a  statement  of  egg  product  from 
New  Jersey,  but  none  from  Indiana.  Last 
winter  twenty  Minorca  hens  were  placed  in  an 
inclosure,  and  kept  separate  from  the  others,  a 
careful  daily  account  of  their  product  of  eggs 
being  kept  from  the  first  day  of  January  to  the 
thirtieth  of  June.  The  result  was  2420  eggs,  an 
average  of  over  ten  dozen.  All  were  the  previous 
June  pullets  excepting  three.  The  deserved  pop- 
ularity of  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  universal 
here." 

Indigestion.— C.  McE.,  St.  Clair,  Mich.— "One 
of  my  best  Buff  Cochin  hens  appeared  to  be  sick. 
I  searched  for  lice,  but  found  none.  Her  crop 
was  part  full,  but  she  did  not  eat.  I  gave  her  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  for  a  physic,  and  shut  her  up 
by  herself.  She  had  nothing  to  eat  for  nearly 
two  days.  I  found  her  dead  in  the  morning.  Her 
crop  seemed  to  be  about  as  full  as  it  was  before 
I  shut  her  up.  The  gizzard  was  full,  the  bowels 
contained  greenish  matter,  and  she  was  not  fat. 
I  found  no  eggs  in  the  oviduct,  but  found  a  large 
number  of  oviaries.  AVhat  do  you  think  was 
the  matter  ?"  [Probably  indigestion.  Plenty  of 
sharp  grit  should  have  been  given.  The  castor 
oil  was  not  beneficial.— Ed.] 

They  Want  too  Much.— W.  ■  L.  Seely, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.— "Let  me  just  say  a  word  about 
those  who  want  the  Poultry  Keeper  twice  a 
month.  Any  one  who  wants  to  know  more  in  a 
month  than  they  can  learn  from  the  Poultry- 
Keeper  at  present  wants  to  know  too  much, 
and  if  you  let  them  have  it  their  way  'too  much 
learning  will  make  them  mad,'  and  poor  Biddy 
will  get  left.  Let  them  read  the  Poultry 
Keeper  as  it  should  be  read,  and  they  will  have 
enough  to  think  of  for  one  month,  and  more 
than  they  can  put  into  practice.  As  far  as  1  can 
see,  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  world  think 
poultry  a  nuisance,  and  would  have  no  use  for  a 
poultry  paper,  as  they  can  only  talk  turnips  and 
cabbage." 

The  Little  Bantams  to  the  Front.— Mor- 
timer E.  Morgan,  Wachita,  Kan.— "As  Mr.  -F. 
B.,'  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  gives  a  letter  on  earll- 
mothers,  and  speaks  of  his  Plymouth  Rock  puy 
lets,  six  months  old,  that  hatched  a  small  brood 
of  chicks,  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  of  my  ex- 
perience. I  have  three  Bantams  that  hatched 
the  8th  of  May,  that  commenced  laying  before 
they  were  four  months  old.  One  of  them  laid 
eleven  eggs,  and  set,  hatching  five  chicks  on 
the  1st  day  of  October,  just  seven  days  before 
she  ;was  five  months  old.  The  other  two  laid 
thirteen  eggs  each,  set,  and  on  the  18th  day  of 
October,  hatched  ten  chicks  each.  They  were 
just  five  months  and  ten  days  old.  The  chicks 
are  all  lively.  Nov/,  if  some  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper  can  beat  it,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them." 

Feeding  Linseed  Meal.— Mrs.  E.  C.  Rice 
South  Framingham,  Mass.— "I  have  been  very 
successful  in  hatching  and  rearing  chickens  the 
present  season,  but  now  I  can't  make  them  meat 
up.  They  have  frame  enough,  but  how  to  get 
the  meat 'on  them  is  the  next  thing.  Have  used 
corn  meal  and  shorts,  some  oat  meal  (ground 
oats),  with  beef  scraps  for  their  breakfast,  and 
cracked  corn  for  supper,  all  they  will  eat  each 
time,  but  have  none  left.  In  looking  over  your 
tables,  in  January  issue,  I  see  cotton  seed  and 
linseed  meal  stand  much  higher  than  grain  in 
flesh-forming,  so  I  have  just  purchased  a  bag  of 
linseed  meal,  new  process.  The  young  man 
where  we  purchased  it  says  he  uses  two  quarts 
to  about  forty  hens,  and  that  it  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  give  them.  Now  I  would  like  your  ad- 
vice as  to  the  best  way  of  feeding  it  to  young 
cockerels  to  form  flesh,,  also  the  cotton  seed. 
Are  they  good  for  that  purpose?  I  know  that 
curd  from  sour  milk  is  excellent,  but  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  milk.  I  use  Neats-foot'oil  for 
head  lice,  applying  it  to  small  ones  with  the  fin- 
ger, but  on  large  chicks  I  use  a  brush,  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  troubled  with  scaly  legs.  We 
used  the  oil,  putting  it  on  with  a  paint  brush, 
and  have  never  had  any  trouble  since." 

Not  Enough  Sharp  Grit.— F.  E.  Boardman , 
Little  River,  Ct— "I  have  taken  your  paper  the 
past  vear,  and  have  found  it  to  contain  much 
valuable  information.  And  now  will  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  hens.  I  found 
one  drooping  this  morning  that  died  before 
noon.  The|comb  was  turned  very  dark  colored, 
and  I  found  several  more  with  their  combs  turn- 
ed dark  coiored.  The  droppings  are  watery  but 
considerable  solid  ^matter  of  a  yellowish  color, 
also  reddish  colored  droppings.  The  feed  has 
been  a  mixture  of  meal,  bran  and  ground  oats  in 
the  morning  and  alternating  with  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  atnight,and  during  the  past  week  have 
been  fed  Rust's  egg  producer.  Hens  are  con- 
fined in  a  yard.  By  looking  through  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  of  the  past  year  I  should  think  it 
must  be  cholera,  caused  by  indigestion  due  to 
feeding  too  much  grain.  Am  I  right  and  what 
should  be  done  for  them?  Their  crops  seem  to 
he  full  and  when  held  head  down  a  thick  yellow 


water  will  run  out  of  their  mouth.  "  [You  are 
correct.  The  exclusive  grain  diet,  and  lack  of 
sharp  grit,  has  thrown  them  out  of  condition. 
For  a  change  give  nothing  but  potatoes  or  chop- 
ped grass,  or  any  bulky  food,  with  a  pound  of 
lean  cooked  meat  to  twenty  hens,  once  a  day. 
Continue  this  for  two  weeks.  Give  pounded 
crockery  ware.  As  a  present  remedy  add  a  tea- 
spoon of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  half  gallon  drink- 
ing water,  and  give  no  other  water  to  drink.— 
Ed.] 

Prices.— A.  J.  Croosey,  Ogden,  Utah— "As  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  supposed  to  know  every- 
thing, and  gives  all  kinds  of  information  benefi- 
cial to  the  fowl  people  of  all  localities,  could  it 
give  us  the  price  of  chickens  and  ducks,  old 
and  young,  in  Boston  and  New  York,  also  ia 
Denver  and  San  Francisco?  This  may  be  ask- 
ing considerable,  to  give  it  for  each  month  in 
the  year,  in  each  city  named,  but  it  might  be 
very  important  for  all  your  Western  readers, 
and  many  at  the  East.  It  will  help  to  solve  the 
all  important  finance  question.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  countries  in  the  world  for  poultry,  on 
account  of  the  pure  dry  atmosphere  and  dry 
soil,  as  we  have  but  few  rains  and  very  few 
changes  of  weather,  depending  mostly  on  irri- 
gation for  crops.  And  as  it  is  a  great  fruit 
country,  poultry  and  fruit  may  be  perhaps  made 
profitable.  But,  on  the  other  side,  grain,  except 
wheat,  is  much  higher  than  in  the  Northwestern 
States.  So  it  may  be  nip  and  tuck,  with  tuck  a 
little  ahead,  unless  we  can  strike  (or  find)  the 
best  markets.?  /So  please  give  us  a  lift.  If  you 
will  do  this  for  us  out  in  'Zion,'  I  will  send  you  a 
plan  for  a  poultry  house,  25  per  cent,  cheaper, 
and  I  think  25  per  cent,  better,  than  any  I  have 
yet  seen  published.  And  of  course  will  leave 
you  to  be  the  judge.  If  the  prices  could  be  all 
put  on  one  page,  it  would  be  more  handy  and 
would  be  kept  by  thousands  for  future  use."— 
[We  will  endeavor  to  do  so.— Ed.] 


j|Eg*Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  prise 
of  one. 


American  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

Baby  laud  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

Christian  Herald,  New  York  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

California  Cackler  

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review  

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Alary  land  

Farmer  and  Manufacturer  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.Y — 

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

' '  Popular  Monthly  

"  Sunday  Magazine. . .. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder.  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

n  Weekly   

' '  Monthly  

' '      Young  People  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.)... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium) . . 

Mothers  .Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  M  eekly  Press  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Foultryman  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

"      Record  ,  (St.  Louis)  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  tbey  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Bates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion.  ■ 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


Breeders— back  up  New  York.  Let  all  join 
2n. 

New  York  Is  the  place  for  the  mammoth  show 
of  the  season. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  only  50  cents  a  year. 
"With  a  hook  60  cents. 

Oh,  yes ;  we  take  postage  stamps  for  subscrip- 
tion. Send  them  along. 

Look  out  for  our  big  extra  editions  now.  This 
is  no  sleepy  paper. 

Yotj  miss  a  gold  mine  in  not  having  our  back 
numbers— only  five  cents  each. 


There  will  be  no  show  held  at  Venango,  this 
season,  it  being  postponed  until  the  next  year. 

Our  Editor's  address  is  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.  He  does  not  receive  subscrip- 
tions. 

Now  is  the  time— and  the  last  month— for  buy- 
ing breeding  stock.  Next  month  you  will  not  be 
able  to  get  any. 

New  Haven,  Ct.  Music  Hall.  Jan.  9-13. 
Enough  said.  Mr.  E.  A.  Todd,  Secretary,  box 
1613,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Wichita,  Kansas,  will  have  her  show  at  Gar- 
field Hall,  Dec.  3-6.  Mr.  Harry  Swift,  Marion, 
Kan.,  is  Secretary. 

New  Jersey  will  hold  a  Convention  of  Poul- 
trymen,  at  the  State  Street  House,  Trenton,  iN. 
J.,  at  10.30a.  m.  All  invited. 

The  Los  Angeles  Co.,  California,  Show  will  be 
held  at  Los  Angeles,  in  December.  Mr.  John 
D.  Mercer,  that  city,  is  Secretary. 

The  Game  Fowl  Monthly,  Sayre,  Pa.,  is  an 
old-established  paper  devoted  to  Games.  Send 
for  a  sample  copy.  We  club  with  it. 

Never  drop  on  a  man  suddenly.  If  you  visit 
a  poultry  farm  write  a  day  or  two  before  you 
start.  Otherwise  you  will  be  an  intruder.^ 

'  Boston  is  trying  to  rival  tNew  York.  New 
Englandjpride  is  up.  The  "Yank,"will  not  take 
second  place.  Boston  will  have  a  grand  show. 

We  do  not  know  the  names  of  commission 
merchants  in  cities.  We  have  no  directories. 
If  they  will  not  advertise  we  do  not  hear  of 
them . 

Peoria,  III.,  is  down  for  Dec.  2-7.  Mr.  I.  N. 
Barker  will  Judge.  Everybody  invited,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Burton,  Peoria,  111.,  is  Secretary,  and  has 
premium  lists  ready. 


Just  on,e  favor.  Send  us  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons interested  in  poultry,  known  to  you.  Postal 
card  reply  will  answer.  We  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive only  a  single  name. 

When  the  A.  P.  A.  meets  perhaps  Conger  may 
get  his  third  appointment  on  the  nominating 
committee.  The  officers  for  next  year  will  be 
slated  before  the  meeting— in  caucus. 

„New  Castle,  Pa.,  will  hold  her  show  January 
7th  to  11th.  Mr.  Joe  S.  Butter,  New  Castle,  is 
secretary,  The  town  is  in  a  rich  section,  and 
will  have  a  good  show. 

Don't  forget  the  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Poultry 
and  Bench  Show,  to  be  held  January  9th  to  15th, 
inclusive.  Premium  list  is  ready.  It  jwill  be  a 
big  show  sure.  'Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary. 


The  great  New  York  Show,  to  be  held  in 
February,  is  booming.  Mr.  F.  W.  Mann,  Mill- 
ford,  Mass.,  has  donated  a  $30  bone  mill  (for 
grinding  green  bones)  as  a  special,  and  also  two 
perforated  mortars.  He  has  also  done  the  same 
for  the  Boston  Show. 


Reading,  Pa.,  will  hold  a  show  Dec.  21-28,  in 
elusive.  There  will  also  be  a  bench  show.  Mr. 
Horace  Grander,  Beading,  is  Secretary.  It  is 
the  third  largest  city  in  Pennsylvania,  and  will 
have  a  good  turn  out. 

Edge  got  his  White  Plymouth  Rocks  disquali- 
fied at  Trenton,  for  black  on  feathers.  So  much 
for  the  Wilmington  "Kicker."  He  also  was  un- 
mercifully slaughtered  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  All 
of  which  shows  that  Drevenstedt  gave  him  his 
deserts  at  Wilmington. 

The  Eastern  Iowa  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  show  December  17-21,  inclusive,  with 
F.  H.  Shellabarger  as  judge.  Everything  prom- 
ises well— reduced  expressage,  big  hall,  and 
premium  lists  ready.  Mr.  N.  J.  Rankin,  Maquo- 
keta,  Iowa,  is  Secretary. 


Taunton  will  have  her  show  January  21st  to 
24th.  inclusive.  The  Southern  Massachusetts 
Poultry  Association  is  a  live  one.  There  will 
also  be  a  bench  show  of  dogs.  Over  1000  pre- 
mium lists  are  ready.  Mr.  Albert  M.  Field, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  is  Secretary. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Hainmonton,  N_ 
J.,  who  conducts  our  Ladies' Department,  has 
some  of  her  little  books— "From  Incubator  to 
Market"  left,  and  as  the  price  is  only  ten  cents, 
those  desiring  to  know  her  method  of  feeding 
for  market  should  send  for  one. 


If  you  have  not  seen  the  new  paper,  at  25 
cents  per  year—  The  Poultry  News— published 
at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  send  for  a  sample  copy.  It 
is  edited  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Cloud,  and  will  forge  its 
way  ahead.  Only  50  cents  a  year  for  it  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 


Franklin,  Indiana,  is  in  the  field  for  a  good 
show,  which  will  be  held  Dec.  31st,to  Jan  5th.  It 
is  the  third  exhibition,  and  they  have  a  fine  hall 
there  with  everything  in  first-class  shape  for 
birds  from  a  distance,  Mr.  E.  McCaslin,  Frank- 
lin, Indiana,  is  Secretary. 

The  Utah  Poultry  Association  will  hold  the 
show  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  23-25,  inclusive, 
with  Mr.F.  W.  Hitchcock  as  judge.  Ogden  had 
been  originally  selected,  but  the  location  was 
changed.  Mr.  Andrew  Miller,  North  Ogden,  is 
Secretary. 


No  matter  where  the  A.  P.  A.  meets  we  hope 
the  members— not  the  gang— will  be  present, 
and  retire  the  caucus  men  to  the  rear.  Last 
meeting  the  slate  was  fixed  before  the  A.  P.  A. 
met,  which  we  can  prove.  The  A.  P.  A.  is  a 
good  thing,  and  should  be  encouraged,  but  un- 
less something  better  than  being  owned  by  one 
man  is  in  it  the  result  will  be  that  it  will  drop 
out  of  sight  for  lack  of  confidence  of  its  mem- 
bers, 


The  Cardington  Rink,  at  Cardington,  Ohio,, 
will  hold  the  exhibit  of  the  Union  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Dec.  17-21.  The  hall  is  50x100  feet,  and 
in  the  business  part  of  the  town.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Mendenhall  will  judge.  Mr.  G.  S.  Singer,  Card- 
ington, Ohio,  is  Secretary,  and  will  send  pre- 
mium lists  to  all. 

The  Waterville  Fanciers'  Association  has  re- 
cently been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  W_ 
L.  Terhune  retires  from  the  business,  having 
sold  his  entire  interest  to  W.  J.  Bennett,  who 
now  breeds  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Chas.:  Terry,  ;jr.,  continues  to  breed 
White  Leghorn  and  F.  L.  Terry,  Light  Brahmas. 

The  Putnam,  Ct.,  Show,  to  be  held  Jan.  7—10, 
ihclusive.Jwill  have  a  new  feature,  there  being 
$5  and  $3  specials  on  displays  of  dressed  poul- 
try, and  $3  specials  for  displays  of  eggs.  Mr.  J. 
L.  Sheldon,  Central  Village,  Ct.,  is  Secretary. 
They  are  working  for  a  huge  show.- Premium 
lists  ready. 


Whenever  you  allow  yourself  to  miss  a  copy 
of  the  Poultry  KEEPER,or  allow  your  subscrip- 
tion to  expire,  you  may  be  missing  just  the  most 
important  number  of  all.  It  is  only  50  cents  a 
year,  and  you  can't  buy  a  book  for  $10  that  will 
give  you  as  much  solid  reading  as  a  year's  issues. 
Get  the  back  numbers,  and— keep  an  eye  on. 
the  future.   

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Eastern 
Michigan  Poultry  asid  Pet  Stock  Association 
will  be  held  in  Detroit,  January  23d  to  29th,  in- 
clusive, at  the  Detroit  Rink,  the  largest  hall  in 
the  city,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  All 
coops  will  be  on  a  level.  Bicknell,  Pierce,  and 
Butterfield  will  judge.  Premium  list  ready. 
Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  113  Fort  street,  East,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  Secretary. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  will  not  have  the  honor  of 
holding  the  show  of  the  South  Jersey  Poultry 
Association,  as  announced,  Bridgeton  having 
been  selected.  Bridgeton  is  a  town  of  20,000  in- 
habitants, is  near  several  large  cities,  and  has  a 
live  Association.  Mr.  H,  S.  Ball,  Shrewsbury, 
Mass.,  will  judge.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hainesworth  i? 
secretary,  220  Atlantic  street,  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Sanborn,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  wishes 
to  caution  the  readers  as  follows:  "I  wish  to  in- 
form you  that  D.  T.  Kolliker  is  in  no  manner 
connected  with  me,  or  the  Eureka  Poultry  yards 
He  went  away  from  here  last  June,  taking  books 
and  papers  belonging  to  the  Eureka  Poultry 
yards.  I  am  informed  that  he  is  now  using  my 
letter  heads  and  envelopes  in  his  own  interest." 

The  new  paper,  Poultry  in  California,  pub- 
lished at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Nis- 
bet,  is  the  one  for  Californians  to  take.  It  is 
$1.00  per  year,  but  for  it  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  only  $1.25.  Sample  copies  free  to  all. 
It  is  the  only  exclusively  California  paper  in 
that  State.  We  hope  it  will  be  liberally  encour- 
aged. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  a  man  should  rely  on 
the  name  of  "Buffalo  Bill"  to  pull  a  bird  through 
a  show,  and  thenjtake  a  lot  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  to  a  show  (at  Trenton)  to  have  them  dis- 
qualified for  black  on  the  feathers.  Wa  will  in- 
form Mr.  Edge  that  White  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
not  allowed  any  black  at  all.  We  hope  he  will 
mark  it  down  in  his  memoranda  book,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  enough  not  to  kick  whenever 
his  birds  are  disqualified.  We  hope  he  will 
study  his  Standard,  and  not  mistnke  a  Muscovy 
drake  for  a  Rocky  Mountain  goat. 

A  Caution — Because  we  give  a  twenty-five 
cent  !book  to  our  subscribers  for:  ten  cents,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  lyou  can  get  three 
books  for  thirty  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  fifty-cents.  For  sixty  cents  we  send  you  the 
paper  and  a  book.  It  is  simply  a  premium.  We 
do  not  offer  two  books  at  ten  cents— only  one 
It  is  eighty  cents  for  the  paper  and  two  books. 
The  books  are  twenty-five  cents  each.  Don't 
get  prices  of  books  mixed  with  premium  offers.. 
If  you  want  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  three 
books  send  us  $1.00% 
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Elmira  Will  Have  a  Show. 

'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Elmira  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
Poultry  Show  in  Elmira,  from  January  15th  to 
20th.  1890.  Mr.  H.  Batterson,  Elmira,  is  Secre- 
tary. 

Southern  Massachusetts  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  Association  will  hold  its  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Exhibition  of  poultry,  dogs  and  pet  stock 
at  Taunton,  Mass.,  January  21st,  22d,  23d  and 
24th,  1890.  Large  and  well  ventilated  halls  have 
been  secured,  competent  judges  will  be  en- 
gaged, and  liberal  premiums  offered.  Premium 
list  will  he  ready  about  December  20th,  1889. 
Write  for  one  to  Mr.  Albert  M.  Field,  Secretary, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  Poultry  Association. 

The  next  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  a 
Bay  City,  January  6th  to  11th,  inclusive,  in  the 
large  and  commodious  Washington  Avenue 
Rink,  where;  the  exhibit  will  be  held.  The 
building  being  180x75  feet,  centrally  located  on 
line  of  Washington  avenue  cars,  makes  it  with- 
out exception  the  finest  show  building  of  the 
kind  in  Michigon.  B.  N,  and  E.  Pierce,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  will  judge  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment.Jand  John  Davidson, of  Monroe,  Mich.,  the 
Bench  Show,  thus  insuring  the  success  of  the 
exhibition.  ILast  season  the  show  was  a  very 
successful  one.  Mr.  W.  F.  Braca,  Bay  City 
Mich., is  Secretrry.  .Premium  lists  ready. 

Ohio  Still  Working. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breeders'  Association, 
at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  is  going  to  be  the  shoio  of 
the  West.  Enough  birds  have  been  already 
promised  to  insure  its  success  beyond  doubt. 
They  pay  their  premiums  in  cash,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  have  paid  in  full.  We  ask  all 
exhibitors  who  want  fair  treatment,  and  their 
birds  to  be  scored  by  a  competent  judge,  to  give 
the  coming  show  a  trial.  Pigeon  breeders  will 
please  take  notice  that  they  have  doubled  the 
premiums  on  pets,  and  ask  them  to  show  their 
appreciation  by  increased  patronage.  Premium 
list  ready.  Exhibition  January  7  to  11,  1890, 
J.  Y.  Bicknell  Judge.  Send  for  premium  list 
and  send  your  birds  to  the  show.  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Bruce  is  Secretary,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

A  Success. 

From  the  constant  application  for  premium 
lists,  received  by  the  Secretary,  it  looks  at  pres- 
ent as  ifjthe  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Lynn, 
Fanciers' Club,  at  Armory  Hall,  Lynn,  Mass. 
December  16th  to  21st,1889,  was  sure  to  be  a  great 
success.  In  addition  to  the  regular  premiums, 
which  are  paid  on  the  percentage  plan,  the  Club 
offers  three  elegantly  gold-lined  silver  goblets,, 
about  one  hundred  other  gold-lined  silver  cups 
and  goblets,  cash,  a  large  list  of  the  best  poul- 
try and  stock  papers,  various  kinds  of  eggs, 
poultry  food,  drinking  fountains-  and  $15  cash 
to  the  incubator  hatching  the  largest  per  cent. 
of  chicks  from  not  less  than  two  hundred  eggs. 
Ornamental  classes  entered  free.  The  Society 
has  always  paid  every  cent  :of,  its  premiums. 
Premium  lists  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hunt,  155  Maple  street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Great  New  York  Show. 

The  American  Institute  Building,  in  which 
the  mammoth  New  York  Show  is  to  be  held,  was 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  holding  exhibitions, 
and  nothing  was  left  undone  that  would  make 
It  complete  in  every  respect.  It  has  great  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden 
In  many  respects.  On  entering  the  main  build- 
ing you  descend  three  steps  into  a  large  open 
court,  about  the  size  of  the  old  garden,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  large  fountain.  Around 
the  entire  building  is  a  platform  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  which  will  be  used  [for  displays,  and 


add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show. 
At  the  rear  of  the  building,  beyond  the  plat- 
form, is  what  is  called  machinery  hall,  which 
will  give  us  more  space  under  one  roof  than  has 
ever  been  devoted  to  any  show  of  the  kind  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge .  We  understand  that 
the  specials  alone  in  the  Pigeon  Department  of 
the  Great  New  York  Show  will  be  larger  than 
the  regular  premium  list  offered  at  most  exhi- 
bitions. In  the  past,  classification  has  only 
partially  been  carried  out,  and  we  have  fully 
decided  that  every  variety  shall  be  classified 
and  subdivided  into  ages  and  sexes.  By  this  we 
mean  that  each  variety  will  be  together.  All 
the  cocks  ,by  themselves,  hens  next  by  them- 
selves, and  so  on  throughout  each  variety. 
Every  bird  wil  have  a  separate  pen.  The  Show 
will  be  held  February  19th  to  25th,  inclusive, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  write  for  "Show  Room 
Squibs,"  a  pamphiet  issued  monthly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Show.  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  is  Secretary. 


The  New  England  Fancier. 

The  New  England  Fancier  for  December  con- 
tains an  illustrated  article  on  the  Leghorn,  by 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Lee,  the  artist.  The  standard 
points  of  each  variety  will  be  discussed  in  full' 
the  cuts  showing  imperfections  in  prominent 
points,  with  an  instructive  talk  on  these  defects. 
To  the  Leghorn  breeder  it  will  be  a  most  valua- 
ble paper,  teaching  the  theory  and  science  of 
breeding  and  at  the  same  time  showing  how  to 
judge  them.  It  will  also  contain  several  contri- 
butions on  the  Breeding  Pen  Question,  A  New 
Vermin  Destroyer,  Winter  Diet  for  Fowls,  Por- 
trait and  Sketch  of  Honest  Dan  Lambert,  with 
variety  of  articles  on  all  interesting  topics  of  the 
day  connected  with  poultry  breeding.  The  Ken- 
nel pages  will  be  more  interesting  than  usual. 
Every  fancier  should  read  the  New  England 
Fancier  for  December.  Fifty  cents  a  year. 
Single  copies,  five  cents.  Address  at  once,  Wm. 
H.  Hamilton,  Pub.,  Danielsonville,  Conn.  It 
clubs  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  75  cents. 


The  Los  Angeles  Show. 

Los  Angeles  sets  an  example  to  all  others. 
California  has  the  "hen  fever"  as  well  as  the 
gold  fever.  Mr.  John  D.  Mercer,  Los  Angeles, 
Secretary  of  the  Poultry  Association,  sends  us 
the  following  letter,  which  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  wish  to  learn  that  a  show  can  be 
managed  with  success.  He  says: 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Keeper  you 
speak  of  the  grand  success  achieved  by  "the 
Indiana  State  Poultry  Association,  and  ask  if 
any  other  poultry  association  can  make  as  good 
a  showing  after  holding  a  first-class  show.  The 
Los  Angeles  County  Poultry  Association  held  an 
exhibition  in  this  city,  in  June,  1879.  The  report 
of  the  Treasurer  at  a  meeting  held  July  19th, 
1889,  is  as  follows:  Receipts,  $1299.05;  disburse- 
ments, $963.50;  balance,  $335.55.  As  it  may  in- 
terest your  readers  I  will  compare  the  reports— 

Los  Angeles.  Indiana. 
Receipts,         $1299  05  Receipts,  $1301.00 
Disbursements,  963.50  Disbursements,  1058.00 

Balance,      $  335.55     Balance,         $  243.00 
Coops,  lumber, 
etc.,on  hand,  $  300.00 


$  635.55 

I  am  willing  to  vouch  for  our  report  being  cor- 
rect, and  if  any  one  has  an  idea  that  we  did  not 
hold  a  first-class  show,  and  have  a  first-class 
judge,  we  advise  such  a  person  to  write  Mr.  A. 
F.  Cooper.  His  address  is  Homer  City,  Pa.,  but 
"when  his  ship  comes  in"  it  will  be  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Mr.  Cooper  says,  in  August  Poul- 
try Keeper,  that  "the  attendance  was  by  far 
the  largest  I  ever  saw  at  any  poultry  show." 
That  the  receipts  were  so  large  is  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  season  tickets,  admitting  bearer 
and  ladies  for  the  entire  week  sold  for  only  fifty 
cents,  and  600  complimentary  season  tickets 
were  given  to  newspapers,  railroads,  express 
companies,  etc.  The  hall  was  crowded  from 
8  a  m.  until  10  p.  m..  every  day.  Judge  Cooper 
had  his  mouth  wide  open  in  bewildered  amaze- 
ment, the  entire  week,  at  such  an  unusual  sight 
as  a  erowded  show  room.  By  the  way— did  you 
ever  see  Judge  Cooper  score  an  ostrich?  I  do 
not  intend  to  "give  it  away,"  but  if  you  imagine 
that  the  Judge  cannot  get  over  an  ostrich  fence, 
in  a  spirited  manner,  especially  after  an  ostrich 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  kick,  why  just  write 
Vice-President  Clapp,  of  Pasadena.  He  has  a 
good  memory,  and  can  spin  a  good  yarn. 


The  Association  now  has  regular  quarters, 
and  meets  once  w  week.  The  room  is  well 
lighted,  and  all  members  in  good  standing  have 
keys.  Poultry  papers  are  always  in  the  room  on 
file.  The  dues  are  only  two  dollars  per  year- 
The  next  show  will  be  held  in  December.  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  judged  the  last  show,  is  a  general 
favorite.  He  has  started  a  branch  factory  at 
Los  Angeles,  to  manufacture  incubators.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  has  a  very  large  circulation- 
in  California,  and  Los  Angeles  now  has  a  poul- 
try paper  of  her  own.  The  fact  is  the  Associa- 
tion is  managed  by  live  men. 

The  Next  Meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

The  existence  of  the  A.  P.  A.  largely  depends 
upon  its  next  meeting.  If  it  is  to  be  perpetuated 
it  must  command  the  respect  of  its  members. 
The  disgraceful  proceedings  at  Indianapolis,  the 
ownership  by  Sweet  and  Williams  at  Buffalo, and 
the  controversey  over  the  Standard,  are  under- 
mining the  walls  of  the  structure. 

It  may  as  well  be  considered  now,  as  at  any 
time,  that  though  caucusses  may  win,  and  offices 
be  filled  at  the  recommendation  of  one  man, such 
methods  will  not  bind  the  members  together.  It 
is  well-known  that  if  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
membership  could  be  gotten  to  the  meetings  the- 
"bosses"  would  be  laid  on  the  shelf  forever,  but 
they  write  and  muster  up  their  friends  and 
heelers,  arrange  all  details  in  advance,  select  the 
officers  by  favoritism,  and  reward 'the  faithful, 
who  do  the  bidding  of  the  chiefi 

The  patriotic  members  should  endeavor  to  re- 
buke these  men  instead  of  allowing  them  to  rule. 
The  poultrymen  are  ready  to  revolt,  and  a  spark 
will  kindle  the  fire.  They  will  not  be  owned, 
like  sheep,  simply  because  one  man  must  be 
honored.  At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Mitchell,  al- 
most unknown,  was  elected  by  Williams  and  his 
caucus  for  President,  and  his  decisions  in  the 
chair  were  in  accord  with  Williaifis'  wishes.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  no  doubt  a  good  man,  but  it  is  not 
customary  to  have  the  office  given  away  by  one 
man— to  a  friend. 

The  outrageous  flimsy  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Dominique  Standards  should  be  considered. 
They  are  a  disgrace,  having  evidently  been  pre- 
pared by  a  novice,  or  by  some. one  who  has  poor 
birds  to  sell. 

There  are  other  reforms  which  need  not  be 
mentioned,  but  the  appointing  of  certain  men, 
every  year,  on  the  nominating  committee  is 
another  disgrace.'one  of  them  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed two  years,  in  succession,  by  a  deal  for 
power  actually  boasting  of  his  power,  while 
another  openly  took  pride  in  the  shameful  deals- 
he  made  to  put  Williams  in  office. 

If  only  42  men  can  be  gotten  together  it  shows- 
that  this  constitutes  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
membership,  yet  42  is  a  large  meeting.  It  is  by 
"getting  out  the  workers"— the  caucus— that 
certain  men  rule.  The  honorable  men  hav» 
kept  out  of  caucuses,  but  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  A.  P.  A.  are  futile. 

Winona  in  the  Field. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  Western 
readers  to  the  third  annual  show  of  the  Southern 
Minnesota  Poultry  Association,  which  Is  to  be 
held  at  Winona,  Minnesota,  January  13-18,  1890, 
with  E.  S.  Comings,  of  Rockford,  111.,  as  judge. 
The  exhibits  of  this  Association  have  been  first- 
class,  and  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  to 
exhibitors.  This  year  the  premiums  are  more 
liberal  than  ever.  The  Secretary  has  received 
promises  from  several  prominent  breeders  that 
they  will  show  their  stock,  and  is  anxious  to  hear 
from  more.  Winona  is  the  "  Gate  City"  of  Min_ 
nesota.  and  js  well  supplied  with  shipping  facil- 
ities. The  members  of  the  Association  are  ac_ 
commodating  and  liberal,  and  will  endeavor  to 
make  a  visit  from  you  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive. If  you  cannot  accompany  your  birds  they 
wiil  see  to  it  that  they  are  well  taken  care  of  and 
returned  to  you  in  good  shape  after  the  show- 
Drop  a  postal  card  to  Fred  Kroeger,  116  W.  Third 
street,  Winona,  Minn.,  for  a  premium  list  and. 
other  information. 
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Look  Out  for  Boston. 

Boston's  show  will  be  held  February  10th-15th, 
-at  Music  Hall,  and  every  preparation  is  being 
made  to  eclipse  all  former  shows.  It  is  "nip  and 
tuck"  between  Boston  and  New  York.  Mr.  W. 
.F.  Bacon,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  is  Secretary. 

Biughamptom's  Show. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  your  birds  to  the  popular 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Show  at  Binghamp- 
ton,  N,  Y.,  December  31st  to  January  3d,  1890. 
Telch  will  judge.  Send  for  premium  list  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  M  D.  Pearsall,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 

The  Physosoply  of  Judging. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  issued  by  W.  D. 
Page,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  written  by  I. 
K.  Felch  and  H.  S.  Babcock,  with  illustrations 
by  J.  Henry  Lee,  the  able  and  well-known 
artist.  We  wish  to  simply  announce  the  book, 
and  prefer  to  carefully  read  and  inspect  it  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  contents,  which 
•we  will  do  in;our  next  issue.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  $1.00  and  is  intended  to  instruct  the  be- 
ginner in  the  art  judging. 

The  Miami  Valley  Show. 

The  Miami  Valley  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  their  third  annual  exhibition  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Dec.  26th  to  Jan.  1.  Premium  list  ready. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Davidson  is  Secretary,  954  Home  Ave- 
nue, Dayton,  O.  The  society  will  offer  three 
special  cash  prizes  of  $20,  $10  and  $5,  for  the 
fifteen  highest  scoring  fowls  of  any  parti- 
colored variety,  shown  by  one  exhibitor.  Mr. 
Chas.McClave,  New  London,  Ohio,  has  been 
selected  to  act  as  judge. 


The  Owatonna  Show. 

The  Steele  Co.,  Minn.,  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  their  first  annual  poultry  exhibition  at 
Owatonna,  Minn.,  Jan.  7th,  8th  and  9th,  1890. 
The  association  has  secured  the  services  of  F. 
H.  Shellabarger,  of  Letts,  Iowa,  as  judge,  which 
fact  is  sufficient  to  convince  all  fanciers  who 
may  exhibit  at  their  show  that  the  best  birds 
will  win.  The  association  premium  list  will  be 
out  by  the  1st  of  December.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  G. 
D.  Holdin,  of  Owatonna,  Minn. 

An  Index  for  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Index  to  Vol.  II  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  is 
now  ready,  and  all  the  volumes  will  have  the  in- 
dex for  each.  Vol.  I.  (1884)  is  bound,  with  in- 
dex; Vol.  II.  (1885)  is  being  bound;  others  to 
follow.  The  index  to  any  volume  except  Vol.1 
will  be  sent  for  ten  cents  each.  Bound  volume 
of  any  year,  with  index,  $.125  prepaid.  Years 
1884,  1885,  1886,  1887  and  1888.  Only  a  few  of  1884 
•on  hand.  Four  years  1885,  '86,  '87,  and  '88  bound 
together,  82.60  by  express  at  buyer's  expense. 
Those  desiring  will  please  order  at  once.  Vol- 
■ume  ready  this  month,  or  by  January. 


The  Cecil  County  Show. 

At  the  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  fair,  held  at 
Elkton,  Maryland,  E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett 
Square,  Pennsylvania,  took  1st  on  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks ;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Hellings,  Dover,  Delaware,  1st.  on  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes ;  Wm.  H.  Cook,  Newark,  Delaware,  1st.  on 
-R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  and  2nd.  on  White  and  Laced 
Wyandottes ;  H.  M.  Thomas,  Felton,  Delaware, 
1st.  on  Buff  Cochin,  Domoniques  and  Black 
Spanish.  The  Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder 
took  1st,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  all. 
This  Brooder  wins  wherever  shown,  and  the  in- 
cubator is  making  rapid  strides  forward. 

r  The  Central  Connecticut  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  show  at  Manchester,  Ct.,  January 
14th-16th.  Mr.  H.  B.  Brant,  Manchester,  is  Sec- 
retary. Lists  of  premiums  offered  are  ready  for 
all. 


New  Haven  Poultry  Association. 

The  second  annual  premium  list  of  this  exhi- 
bition, to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Jan.  9th, 
10th,  11th  and  13th,  1890,  is  ready.  The  New 
Haven  Poultry  Association  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  prominent  business  men  and  fanciers 
whose  names  are  a  guarantee  that  everything 
promised  will  be  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all.  They  have  a  large  cash  fund  as  a  guar- 
antee that  every  premium  will  be  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  Show,  and,it  will  be  their  endeavor 
to  have  this  show  unsurpassed  by  any  poultry 
exhibition  in  the  country.  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Todd  is  Secretary,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


The  Harper  Brooder. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Harper  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  and  for  his  protec- 
tion : 

"I  am  fairly  writhing  under  an  avelanche  of 
letters  asking  for  circulars,  price  lists,  particu- 
lars, etc.,  concerning  my  brooder.  I  cannot 
find  time  to  answer  the  half  of  them.  Please 
say  to  your  readers  that  I  no  longer  manufac- 
ture the  machine.  That  I  have  no  more  circu- 
lars; but  that*  I  have  given  my  invention  to 
the  fraternity,  and  that  all  are  free  to  use  the 
plans  as  given  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  No- 
vember number.  Say  also,  that  because  I  have 
given  it  away  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  brooder  is  not  first  class.  If  I  can  benefit 
my  fellow  breeders  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  am 
de'voting  my  time  to  fancy  poultry,  and  cannot 
give  attention  to  manufacturing  the  brooder. 

Mr.  Harper  /uiiyjdescribes  the  jincubator  in 
our  November  issue,  and  gives  it  free  to  our 
readers.  He  has  no  brooders  for  sale.  Any 
reader  can  make  the  Harper  brooder,  either  for 
himself  or  to  oblige  others. 

The  Akron  Show. 

The  annual  Show  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  be  held  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  January  13th  to  18th,  1890.  The 
judges  engaged  are  I.  K.  Feleh  on  poultry  ;  Geo. 
E.  Peer  on  pigeons  and  pets  and  Carl  White  on 
dogs.  The  character  of  our  judges,  with  the 
fact  that  we  paid,  last  year,  cash  premiums,  in- 
sure us  the  best  Ohio  Show  of  the  season.  The 
present  indications  promise  from  1500  to  2000 
birds,  with  a  good  list  of  fine  dogs.  Our  facili- 
ties are  of  the  best  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  reduced  rates  by  both  railroad  and 
express  companies.  Premium  list  now  ready. 
Send  address  to  Mr.  Nathan  Morse,  Secretary, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Los  Angeles  County  Show, 
December.  J.  D.  Mercer,  Sec. 

Providence.  K.  I.,  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, December  2-7,  '89.  It.  G.  Davis,  Sec. 

Peoria,  111.,  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  De- 
cember 2-8,  '89.  J.  W.  Burton,  Secretary. 

Jersevville,  111.,  Jerseyville  Poultry  Club,  De- 
cember 3-10,  '89.   T.  Wedding,  Secretary, 

Joplin,  Mo.,  Southwestern  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, December  5-10,  '89.  Jas.  Leonard,  Sec. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Southwestern  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  December  7-15,  '89.  W. 
H.  Crockett,  Secretary,  Sardis,  Miss. 

Bockford,  111.,  Northwestern  Illinois  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  December  9-14,  '89. 
A.  H.  Currier,  Secretary. 

Westfield,  Mass.,  Western  Massachusetts 
Poultry  Association,  Dec.  10-12.  J.  L.  Hanchett, 
Secretary. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Waltham  Fanciers'  Club 
December  10-12,  '89.  F.  H.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Poultry  Association,  Dec. 
10-12.  C.  A.  Snow,  Secretary. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Reading  Poultry  Association, 
Dec.  24-28.  Horace  Grander,  Sec. 

Palmyra,  111.,  Palmyra  Poultry  Club,  Decem- 
ber 16-20,  '89.  J.  W.  Chiles,  Secretary. 

Maquoketa,  Iowa,  East  Iowa  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Dec.  17-21.  N.  J.  Rankin  Sec. 

Lvnn,  Mass.,  Lynn  Fanciers'  Club,  December 
17-21,  '89.  C.  E.  Hunt,  Secretary. 

Cardington,  Ohio,  Union  Toultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  December  17-21,  '89.  G.  S.  Singer, 
Secretary. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Richmond  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  December.  E.  W.  Cooper,  Secre- 
tary, Winston,  Va. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Miami  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 


tion, December  26,  '89,  to  January  1,  '90.  C.  C. 
Davidson,  Secretary. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Mohawk  Valley,  Poultry 
Association,  Dec.  31st,  Jan.  3d.  W.  C.  House, 
Secretary,  Frey's  Bush,  N.  Y. 

Fayette  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  Dec.  31— Jan.  3,  '90.  S. 
B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

New  Castle,  Ind.,  Blue  River  Valley  Poultry 
Association,  December  31,  '89,  to  January  4,  '9u. 
S.  B.  Lane,  Cor.  Sec,  Spiceland,  Ind. 

Binghamton.N.Y., Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
Poultry  Association,  December  31  to  Jan.  3. 
M.  D.  Pearsall,  Secretary,   Triangle, New  York. 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Johnson  County  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  1-5,  '90.  E. 
McCaslin,  Secretary,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Michigan  State  Poultry  As- 
seciation,  Jan.  6-11,  W.  F.  Brace,  Secretary, 
Bay  City. 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  Steel  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Jan.  7-9.  G.D.  Holden,  Secretary,  Owa-. 
tonna,  Minn. 

Woburn,  Mass.,  Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry 
Association,  January  7-9,  '90,  F.  W.  Legg,  Sec 

Putnam,  Conn.,  Quinebaug  Valley  Poultry  As- 
sociation, January  7-10,  '90.  John  L.  Sheldon, 
Cor.  Sec. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Androscoggin  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  7-10,  '90.  John 
F.  Putnam,  Secretary. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  New  Haven  Poultry  Associa 
tion,  Jan.  9-13.  E.  A.  Todd,  Secretary,  Box  1613, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  New  Castle  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  7-11.  J.  S.  Butter,  Sec. 

Frederick,  Md.,  Frederick  County  Poultry, 
Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  January  7- 
10,  '90.   Wm.  Crawford  Johnson,  M.D.,  Sec. 

Middletown,  Ohio,  Middletown  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  7-11,  '90.  F.  Doty,  Secretary. 

Mt.  Gilead,*Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Breeders'  Association,  January  7-11,  '90. 
W.  F.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Bridgeton,N.  J., South  Jersey  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, 3d  week  in  January.  W.  H.  Hainesworth, 
Secretary,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

Decatur,  111.,  Macon  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  8-14,  '90.  R.  J.  Simpson,  Secretary. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Northern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Nathan 
Morse,  Secretary. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  River  Valley  Poul- 
try Association,  Jan.  9-15,  J.  H.  Drevehstedt, 
Secretary,  Wasningtonville,  N.  Y. 

Augusta,  Ga„  Georgia  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  13-19.  A.  H.  Vonder  Leith,  Secre- 
tary. 

Winona,  Minn.,  Southern  Minnesota  Poultry 
Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Fred.  Kroeger, 
Secretary. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  14-19,  '90.  C.  C. 
Schellentrager,  Secretary. 

Manchester.  Ct.,  Central  Ct.,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  14-16,  H.^  B.  Brant,  Secretary,  Man- 
chester, Ct. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Indiana  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation, January  14-19,  '90.  Major  Griffin, 
Secretary,  Mauzy,  Ind. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  Fayette  County 
Poultry, Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jan- 
uary 14-20,  '90.  J.  B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

Harlan,  Iowa,  Western  Iowa  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  16-22,  '90.  D. 
B.  Sheller.  Secretary. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Utah  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  23-25.  Andrew  Miller,  Secretary,  N. 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Boone,  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  21-24,  '90.  J.  H.  Boggs,  Secretary. 

Angola,  Ind.,  Steuben  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  21-27,  '90.  W.  K.  Sheffer,  Sec- 
retary. 

Marion.  Ohio,  Marion  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  22-25,  m  C.  J. 
Nichols,  Secretary. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Eastern  Michigan  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  January  23-29,  '90. 
W.  Rumsey,  Secretary. 

Colorado  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Denver,  Col.,  Jan.  27-Feb  1,  '90. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Bay  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  28  to  February  1, '90.  H.  A. 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Northern  Indiana  Poultry 
Association,  January  29  to  February  4,  '90. 
Ben  F.  Biliter,  Secretary. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nebraska  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, February  4-8,  '90.  S.  R.  Megahan,  Sec- 
retary. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Mass.  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. Feb.  10-15.  W.  F.  Bacon,  Secretary,  Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. 

New  York  City,  February  19-25.  T.  F.  Rack- 
ham,  Secretary,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Minn.,  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Feb.  4-7.  N.  S.  Beardsley,  Secretary,  St. 
Paul. 
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Nominating  Committees. 

The  following  were  appointed  on  the  nomina- 
ting committee  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  at  St.  Louis,  in 
1886,  to  select  officers. 

H.  H.  Stoddard— a  good  man. 

F.  E.  Scheel — working  for  Elliott. 
W.  O.  Dakin— a  good  man. 

J.  Y.Bicknell— a  Williams  admirer. 

G  T.  Pitkin— had  just  joined.  Fixed  the  path- 
way for  Elliott,  and  boasted  of  how  he  euchred 
the  committee  ,'on  the  sly." 

In  1887,  at  Indianapolis,  the  committee 
consisted  of— 

Sid  Conger— in  the  Williams  caucus. 

G.  T  Pitkin— in  the  caucus,  and  this  time 
"boasted  of  his  "power."  Went  over  to  Williams 
to  get  the  "power." 

A,  C.  Ficklin—  in  the  caucus. 

C.  H.  Johnson— in  the  caucus,  and  confessed 
at  Buffalo,  that  he  engineered  the  caucus  and 
ti  xcd  the  sltits 

W.  F.  Fenton— in  the  Williams  caucus. 

All  of  the  above  were  selected  in  caucus  before 
the  A.  P.  A.,  met.  Selected  by  Williams  to 
nominate  Williams. 

In  1888,  at  Buffalo,  the  committee  was  appoin- 
ted by  Mitchell.  There  had  also  been  another 
caucus.  The  committee  was  composed  of— 


mittee  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  vote  for 
Indianapolis,  the  next  year.  This  was  confessed 
It  succeeded— Indianapolis  being  selected— but 
itslaughtered  the  conspirators.  Watch  for  the 
next  nominating  committee. 

Reliability  Pays. 

We  understand,  as  we  go  to  press  this  month, 
that  the  well-known  firm  of  Knapp  Bros.,  Fa- 
bius,  New  York,  has  recently  finished  two  grand 
poultry  buildings,  each  14 feet  wide  by  100  feet 
in  length,  with  all  necessary  fixtures,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $1000,  in  which  to  better  care  for  their 
world  renowned  White  Leghorns,  the  great  egg 
producing  variety,  and  also  their  White  Wyan- 
andottes,  the  most  popular  general  purpose 
fowl.  Their  increasing  demand  for  these  two 
popular  varieties  made  it  necessary  that  they 
should  have  more  room,  and  having  purchased 
a  fine  farm,  in  a  splendid  location,  they  are  fit- 
ting it  up  «s  their  increasing  business  demands. 
We  doubt  if  there  are  many,  if  any,  breeders  of 
fancy  or  thorough-bred  poultry  in  America 
have  finer  or  better  accommodation's.    As  they 


3.  Anoint  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
glycerine  and  castor  oil,  first  washing  with  vin- 
egar one  part,  alcohol  one  part,  water  four  parts, 
applying  with  a  soft  sponge.  Begin  a  month  be- 
fore exhibiting. 

4.  Take  the  birds  into  a  room  with  a  stove,  and 
have  the  heat  of  the  room  at  105  or  110  degrees; 
wash  the  birds  well  in  warm  water,  using  castile 
soap.  Kub  the  lather  well  into  the  feathers, 
placing  the  fowl  in  the  tub.  Then  rinse  in  clear 
water,  warmed.  The  heat  of  the  room  will 
cause  the  fowl  to  fluff  up  the  feathers,  thus  hold- 
ing them  loose  until  dry,  which  will  cause  each 
feather  to  drop  in  its  place.  If  the  room  is  not 
warm  the  bird  will  close  the  feathers  to  the 
body,  and  they  will  stick  and  appear  rough-. 
Feed  sunflower  seeds  daily  ten  days  before  the 
show,  or  give  linseed  meal  in  the  food,  which 
will  give  a  gloss  to  the  feathers. 


How  Warm  Should  the  Brooder  Be. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Seely,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  asks  the  fol- 
lowing in  regard  to  brooders.  We  call  attention 
to  the  article  "Points  on  Raising  Broilers,"  in 
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James  E.  White— a  Williams  admirer. 

Williams  himself. 

Sid  Conger— in  the  caucus. 

Oren  Scotten— chief  bugler  for  Williams. 

How  is  it  that  out  of  all  the  membership 
present  Pitkin  goes  on  two  years  in  succession, 
■and  Conger  two  years  in  succession.  And  how 
is  it  that  Mitchell  appointed  the  triplets  of 
Williams  (Williams,  Conger  and  Scotten),  men 
•who  are  as  "one  mind  and  heart." 

When  Williams  recommended  Mitchell  at 
Buffalo,  he  knew  what  he  was  doing— for 
Williams.  All  the  committees  and  decisions 
show  fhat  Williams  is  still  in  the  chair,  in  the 
shape  of  a  substitute. 

The  Indianapolis  committee  was  an  outrage- 
ous "deal,"  made  in  caucus,  and  arranged  to 
apportion  offices  to  favorites.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  transactions  known  in  the  A. 
P.  A.  Two  of  the  committee  confessed  to  delib- 
erate treachery,  one  of  them  actually  boasting 
of  his  work,  and  two  of  them  related  how 
Williams  was  to  work  in  the  matter. 

The  committee  at  St.  Louis  was  outwitted  by 
one  of  the  members  (Pitkin)  so  as  to  elect  Elliott 
and  get  enough  men  on  the  Executive  Com- 


From  C.  IX  Smith,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
had,  before  this  addition,  a  good  location  for 
the  business,  with  large,  commodions  buildings, 
this  new  venture  shows  what  integrity  and  fair 
dealing  will  do.  Being  a  reliable  firm  their  bus- 
iness increases,  and  we  mention  this  to  show 
that  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds  pays  when 
in  the  hands  of  reliable  and  capable  men,  and 
who  are  not  afraid  to  advertise. 


Preparing  for  Exhibition. 

How  to  prepare  the  birds  for  the  show  room  is 
asked  by  several  readers.  We  give  the  ques. 
tions  below,  numbering  them  and  the  replies, 
for  convenience: 

1.  Is  there  any  book  giving  information  on  pre- 
paring birds  for  exhibition  ? 

2.  How  can  the  feet  and  shanks  be  cleaned  ? 

3.  How  is  the  comb  arid  wattles  cleaned  7 

4.  How  is  the  plumage  made  clean  ? 

1.  There  is  no  book  of  the  kind  to  our  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  Begin  oiling  the  shanks  one  month  before 
the  exhibition,  applying  the  oil  twice  a  week, 
first  washing  the  shanks  clean  with  soap  and 
water.  Use  neat's  foot  oil  ten  parts,  kerosene 
one  part. 


October  Poultry  Keeper,  which  should  be  a 
reply,  but  we  give  Mr.  Senly's  inquiries: 

1.  What  heat  should  the  brooder  be? 

2.  How  long  should  chicks  be  kept  in  the 

brooder? 

3.  How  warm  should  the  place  be  kept  in 
which  chicks  are  kept  after  they  are  taken  from 
the  brooder? 

4.  How  old  should  chicks  be  before  removing 
them  from  artificial  heat? 

The  heat  m  the  brooder  depends  on  the 
weather.  Yery  cold  days,  damp  days,  and 
windy  days  all  influence  the  chick.  There  is  no 
temperature  for  a  brooder,  because  the  temper 
a-ture  is  not  the  same  at  all  points  of  the 
brooder,  being  greatest  near  the  source  of  heat 
About  95°  is  correct  for  young  chicks,  but  the 
rule  is  to  have  the  brooder  so  warm  that  the 
chicks  will  spread  out,  and  not  crowd  even  rf  it 
takes  over  100  degrees.  They  should  be  kept  m 
the  brooder  until  well  feathered,— about  eight 
weeks,— but  even  then  it  dependson  the  season. 
If  the  chicks  are  given  plenty  of  warmth  until 
I  ten  weeks  old  they  will  grow  faster  and  be 
'  larger.  At  no  time  should  they  be  exposed, 
when  feathered,  to  cold  at  the  freezing  point. 
We  do  not  think  that  in  winter,  when  chicks  are 
being  raised  for  market,  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved from  artificial  heat  until  ready  for  slaugh- 
ter. 
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The  Poultry  Keeper  Special. 

This  is  book  No.  4,— on  Diseases.  In  order 
however,  to  make  it  more  valuable,  we  have  in- 
cluded many  other  subjects.  We  will  state  that 
we  have  simply  gone  back  to  our  old  numbers 
and  "put  the  best  of  them  together/' using  the 
plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  hence  the  name  of  Poultry  Keeper 
Special.  It  contains  32  pages  the  size  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  price  25  cents,  but  for  60 
cents  we  send  it  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year.  The  following  are  the 
contents. 

Poultry  Houses.— Hunger's  Poultry  House 
Smith's,  Pritchard's.  Lawrence's.  Burr's,  Ham- 
ill's.  Colburn's,  Richard's,  Wilson's,  Misses 
Williams  &  Molineaux's.  and  others,  illustrated. 
Brooders.— Spangler's  Brooder.  Harper's.  En- 
gle's.  Hosford's,  Lincoln's.  Tank  Brooder.  Mark- 
ing Punch,  illustrated,  Portable  yest  Pack,  a 
cheap  Drinking  Fountain,  a  lamp  Incubator 
Heater,  a  novel  Movable  Fence. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  —Two  full  pages  devoted 
to  Poup,  with  directions  for  making  roup  pills, 
with  27  different  remedies  from  our  readers,  as 
well  as  the  homeopathic  method.  Cholera. — 
Two  pages  devoted  to  cholera,  giving  all  the  de- 
tails of  svmptoms,  numerous  remedies  and 
more  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  book 
published.  Gapes.— Nearly  two  pages  to  gapes, 
with  all  the  best  remedies.  Ooj>-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound. Feather-pulling.Bumble  Foot.Lay  ing  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  Worms  in  the  Flesh,  Scabby  Legs 
with  details  for  treating  each.  Lice.— Symptoms 
of  lice  on  fowls. causes  of  lice. w  hat  to  do  for  Lice, 
the  dust-bath,  suggestions  from  readers.  How 
to  make  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  with 
everv  part  described  and  illustrated.  This  is 
alone  worth  $5,  as  hundreds  of  the  incubators 
are  in  use,  any  person  can  make  one,  The 
Great  Broiler  Farms  at  Hammonton,  IV.  J., 
with  the  brooders  and  heating  arrangements, 
described  and  illustrated.  How  to  Caponize, 
with  illustrations  from  photographs,  showing 
the  whole  operation.  How  to  Pi-eserve  Eggs.— 
The  so-called  Havana  Process,  Sulphur  Process, 
Scientific  American  Process. Messenper  Process, 
Globe  "Process,  Ledger  Process,  Birmingham 
Process,  Mrs.  Moore's  Celebrated  Process, 
Lime  Process.  Gelatine  Process,  Boracic  Acid 
Process,  Salicylic  Acid  Process,  Water  Glass 
Process,  Wax"  Process.  Australian  Process, 
the  French  Process,  with  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er's hints  for  selecting  eggs  for  the  purpose. 
How  to  Manage  the  Young  Chicks,  showing 
mode  of  feeding,  ratio  of  growth,  cost,  etc. 
Prices  of  Broilers.  Fowls.  Eggs,  Ducks. Turkeys 
for  the  "year  18S6,  giving  the  rise  and  fall  for 
nearly  every  week,  from  Feb.  27th  to  Dec.  10th. 
Whitewash  that  Slicks,  a  good  recipe.  How  to 
Ship  Poultry.— -Picking,  packing,  frozen  poul- 
try, live  poultry,  spring  chickens,  eggs,  etc. 
Testino  Eons,  illustrated,  and  fully  explained. 
Hatching  Ducks  and  Chicks  for  Market, .Rankin 
and  Damon's  method.  An  Egg  Turner,  illus- 
trated. The  Cheapest  Poultry  House  that  can 
be  Built,  Harris'  method.  The  Big  Egg  Farm 
at  Sadsburyville.Pa.,  showing  how  600  hens  may 
be  kept  with  profit.  CondensedCorrespondence, 
and  other  valuable  information. 

The  above  is  illustrated  with  over  sixty  cuts. 
Everything  is  made  as  plain  as  possible.  There 
is  no  book  published  that  gives  one-half  as  much 
practical  information.  Every  poultryman  should 
have  it.  When  you  subscribe  or  renew,  send 
60  cents,  and  get  this  valuable  book,  and  also 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  year. 


Lice  and  Worms. 

Worms.— Internal  worms  lower  the  general 
health  of  the  fowl,  although  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  not  get  seated,  were  it  not  fot  some 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  only  reliable  symptom  of  their  presence  is 
finding  them  in  "the  evacuations;  the  other 
symptoms  being  a  capricious  appetite.unhealthy 
looking  coat,  tlfe  feathers  lacking  in  gloss  and 
having  a  dead  and  ruffled  appearance,  and  gen- 
eral debility.  A  good  dose  of  castor  oil, followed 
by  sulphur  "in  the  food,  may  be  helpful.  Garlics 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  general 
health  of  the  fow  1  shoul  be  improved  by  the  ob- 
servance of  hygienic  laws,  nutritious  food,  and 
the  administration  of  tonics. 

Staggers  in  geese  may  be  due  to  worms  in  the 
ears. 

Lice. — Under  the  general  term  lice, we  include 
both  those  w^hich  infest  the  bodies  of  fowls  and 
those  which  swarm  upoH  the  roosts,  within  the 
nests,  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  hen- 
house. 

Mr.  A.M.  Halstead  describes  the  four  varie- 
ties of  species; 

1st.  The  big-bellied  hen-louse  (Goniocotes 
hologaster)  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
its  head,  thorax  and  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  with  pitchy  black  marginal  bands,  and  its 

erv  large  abdomen  is  girt  with  pale.ash-colorod 
^ands  {Fascia)  bordered  withjblaok 


2d.  The    Big-headed   hen-louse     (Goniodes  I 
dissiinilis)  has  a  length  of  a  little  over  one  line 
;one-twelfth  of  an  inch).  It  is  tawny,  smooth,  I 
shining!  somewhat  downy  or  hairy;  head  large, 
with  prominent  temporal   angles;  abdomen 
large. 

3d.  The  Long-bodied  hen  louse  (Lipeurus 
variabilis)  is  two-thirds  of  a  line  long,  of  a  dirty 
white  color,  margined  with  black.  The  head  is 
dome-shaped,  pale  yellow,  with  a  black  spot  on 
each  side  behind  the  eyes.  The  abdomen  has 
an  interrupted  (broad  and  narrow)  dusky  band 
running  lengthwise  down  the  center. 

4th.  The  Pale  wandering  hen-louse  (Monopon 
pallidum)  has  an  elongated  body  of  a  pale  straw 
color,  shining  and  smooth.  The  head  is  slightly 
hollowing  on  each  side,  with  pitchy  black  spots. 
It  is  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  line  long. and 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  neglected  hen- 
neries, upon  the  roosts,  etc.,  and  usually  first 
noticed  by  its  running  over  the  hands,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  brush  off  on  account  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  body,  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  clings  with  its  sharp  claws.  This 
fourth  variety  is  more  popularly  known  as  Red 
mites  or  Red  spiders. 

The  first  three  varieties  or  species  infest  the 
bodies  of  fowls,  making  their  skin  their  per- 
manent habitation,  while  the  fourth  makes  its 
home  upon  the  roosts,  within  the  nests  and  else- 
where about  the  house  inhabited  by  fowls, 
whence  it  issues  at  night  to  feed  upon  the  fowls 
when  upon  the  roost. 

Lice  may  and  do  cause  great  depression, 
loss  of  health,  and  even  death.  They  are 
bred  very  abundantly  in  all  dark  and  filthy 
places,  and,  finding  lodgment  upon  the 
fowls,  annoy  them  by  their  presence,  and 
absorb  their"  juices.  The  symptoms  may  lead 
the  observer  to  suspect  some  grave  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  hence  this  matter  should  al- 
ways be  looked  to  when  poultry  are  sick.  The 
tufts  of  crested  fowls  form  a  favorite  shelter  for 
parasites. 

The  treatment  for  lice  consists  of  two  parts: 
1st.  Of  the  houses. 
2d.  Of  the  fowls. 

1st.  The  treatment  of  the  houses  consists  in  a 
thorough  removal  of  filth  and  a  complete  purifi- 
cation bv  means  of  white-w  ash,  fumigation,  etc. 

2d.  The  treatment  of  the  fowls.  When  lice  are 
discovered  upon  the  fowls,  a  thorough  dusting 
with  Persian,  Dalmatian  or  carbolic  insect  pow- 
der is  very  useful.  Other  remedies  are  as  fol- 
lows :  A  bath  of  one  part  carbolic  acid  and  sixty 
parts  of  water,  into  which  the  fowls  are  plunged 
and  their  feathers  thoroughly  saturated ;  suds  of 
carbolic  soap  applied  to  various  parts  of  the 
bodv.  especially  under  the  wings,  about  the  vent, 
and  upon  the  head  and  neck.  In  cold  weather 
anv  wetting  should  be  done  with  care  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fowls  from  taking  cold.  Sulphur, 
or  sulphur  with  a  small  amount  of  carbolic  acid, 
may  be  dusted  through  the  feathers.  An  oint- 
ment of  lard,  sulphur  and  kerosene  oil,  equal 
parts,  maybe  applied  to  adult  fowls.  Whale 
oil.  lard  oil  or  simply  lard  rubbed  upon  the  vari- 
ous parts  often  accomplish  the  purpose.  Sulphur 
alone  is  a  thoroughly  good  remedy.  A  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  oil  applied  with  a  sponge 
to  the  feathers  will  often  drive  lice  away.  Yel 
low  snuff  or  any  preparation  of  tobacco  is  excel- 
lent. Wormwood  and  tansy  teas  mafee  effective 
washes.  Oil  of  fennel  rubbed  upon  the  head  and 
neck  is  useful. 

But  in  Etreating  young  chickens  great  care  is 
necessary.  Pure  lard  or  oil  may  be  rubbed  upon 
the  head,  or  sulphur  or  some  insect  powder 
dusted  through  the  down  or  feathers.  Sulphur 
and  lard  mixed  have  been  known  to  kill  whole 
broods.  Much  kerosene  will  blister  the  skin 
and  may  cause  death. 

Sulphur  given  internally  is  also  effective  in 
helping  to  banish  these  pests.  And  in  cases 
where  the  fowls  or  chicks  are  at  all  weakened  by 
having  their  juices  absorbed  by  lice,  it  is  best  to 
adminsiter  some  mild  tonic  in  their  food  or  drink 
or  both.  A  good  dust  bath. consisting  of  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  sand  or  road  dust.to  which  have  been 
aeddd  a  quantity  of  unleached  wood  ashes  and 
sulphur. is  a  very  useful  aid  both  in  preventing 
and  removing  lice. 

Fowls  may  be  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur 
tobacco  or  carbolic  acid.  The  best  method  is  to 
confine  the  fowl  within  a  box,  having  a  hole 
large  enough  for  it  to  thrust  [out  its  head.  The 
bottom  of  this  box  should  be  perforated  with  a 
number  of  small  holes,  to  admit  the  fumes.  Set 
this  box  upon  another  in  which  the  sulphur  or 
other  substance  is  burned,  and  the  fumes  will 
arise  into  the  box  in  which  the  fowl  is  confined, 
thoroughly  diffuse  themselves  through  the  plum- 
age and  de'strov  everv  louse  with  w  hich  theycome 
in  contact.  The  fowl  will  suffer  no  inconve- 
nience, since  its  head  is  free  to  breathe  all  the 
pure  air  it  pleases.  To  make  sure  that  not  a 
louse  escapes,  powder  the  head  and  exposed 
neck  with  some  good  insecticide.  This  makes 
thorough  work,  out  is  rather  a  slow  process 
where  many  fowls  are  to  be  treated. 

In  destroviae  Red  mites,  which  often  are  as 
injurious  as  other  species  of  lice,  the  measures 
are  double  as  in  the  previous  case,  but  stronger 
means  are  necessary.  An  English  journal  rec- 
ommends the  follo'wing:  "Two  ounces  of  sul- 
phur, two  ounces  of  camphor  soda,  half  an  ounce 
of  carbolic  acid  or  leaf  tobacco,  and  a  bit  of 
quick  lime  the  size  of  an  egg.  ground  all 
together,  and  then  steeped  in  hot  water  until 
the  whole  is  well  mixed.  Four  off,  and  add  a 


gallon  of  water  to  the  solution,  leaving  out  the 
sediment.  Apply  the  liquid,  when  cold,  thor- 
oughly through  the  feathers  with  a  stiff,  small 
sash-brush.''  This  will,  however,  stain  the 
plumage  of  light  colored  fowls .  An  ointment  of 
sulphur  and  lard,  with  one-third  kerosene  oil, 
applied  at  the  back  of  the  neck. under  the  wings, 
and  over  the  vent,  w  ill  ki  1  these  and  all  other 
insects.  Apply  whitewash  to  the  wood-work  of 
the  buildings  to  which  the  mites  adhere.  Awash 
of  kerosene  oil.  or,  better  still,  of  crude  petro- 
leum applied  to  the  roosts. nests  and  other  wood 
work  will  generally  destroy  these  Red  mites.  It 
is  a  very  safe  thing  to  do,  to  oil  the  roosts  and 
nests  frequently,  and  several  times  each  year  to 
thoroughly  whitewash  the  house.  If  these  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  and  the  filth  is  removed,  and 
into  each  laying  nest  a  good  handful  of  sulphur 
is  sprinkled,  very  few  will  be  the  Red  mites  or 
lice  of  any  kind  which  will  appear.— Poultry 
World. 


Another  Twister. 

The  Fancier's  Gazette  editor  tells  what  he 
"knows  about  eggs,"  and  why  they  may  go  by 
express  and  not  by  parcels  post.  It's  rich,  com- 
ing from  Ben.  He  says : 

"The  yolk  is  suspended  in  layers  of  albumen- 
attached  at  each  end  of  the  shell!  and  it  is  claimed- 
by  those  who  have  investigated  it  that  the  rolling 
of  an  egg  in  paper,  pursuant  to  packing  it  for 
shipment,  inuangers  the  life  of  the  embryo,  as 
by  such  rolling  the  albumen  at  the  ends  becomes- 
twisted,  if  rolieci  too  much,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
yolk  from  swinging  or  rolling  when  the  egg  is- 
moved,  thus  destroying  its  vitality.  If  this  be 
true,  then  we  see  no  advantage  gained  by  the 
shipment  of  eggs  '  by  mail'  over  that  done  by 
express,  even  if  at  a  lower  rate  when  the  lia- 
bility of  their  destruction  becomes  more  cer- 
tain!" 

As  an  egg  has  no  vaccuum,  the  contents  being 
as  close  as  the  contents  of  a  bottle  filled  with 
water  and  corked,  the  idea  of  twisting  the  "al- 
bumen'" by  "rolling  the  egg,"  so  as  to  "prevent 
the  volk  from  swinging,"  is  terrible,  coming 
from  the  mighty  Ben.  We  once  heard  of  a  man 
forcing  an  owl  "to  twist  its  head  off  by  walkiDg 
around  it,  but  just  how  the  rolling  of  an  egg 
that  goes  by  express  (as  is  done  every  season), 
differs  from  one  rolled  to  go  by  parcels  post,  is 
more  than  we  can  comprehend.  Ben  says,  "If 
this  is  true,"  he  sees  "no  advantage,"  etc.  Any 
editor  who  w  ould  publish  such  a.  theory  as  above- 
should  stick  to  profiles,  and  drop  eggs.  Without 
intending  to  be  personal  we  will  say  that  to  sup- 
pose that  rolling  an  egg  "twists"  anything  in- 
side (there  being  no  vaccuum),  is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  propositions  we  ever  read.— 
Poultry  Chum. 


A  Few  Questions. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bickford,  Sugar  Pine,  Cal.,  asks  the 
following  questions,  which  we  give,  with  num- 
bered replies,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may- 
be interested.  He  asks: 

1.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  allowing  Bel- 
gian hares  to  range' on  the  same  clover  run  with 
fowls?  2.  Could  turkeys  be  caponized 
with  profit  if  so,  at  about  what  ager 
3.  Have  been  told  that  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  laying  qualities  of  Leghorns.  4^ 
Do  wood  ashes  sprinkled  under  the  roosts  dissi- 
pate the  ammonia  as  in  other  manures? 

1.  We  know  very  little  about  hares,  but  pre- 
sume there  is  no  objection.  2.  They  can  ;  when 
four  or  five  months  old ;  write  to  W.  H.  AVig- 
more,  107  S.  8th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
will  send  instructions.  3.  We  believe  it  difficult 
to  select  any  particular  strain  as  the  best :  indi- 
viduals differ,  however,  in  all  breeds.  4.  Yes ; 
all  alkaline  substances  will  cause  a  chemical 
change. 

Yal»e  of  Burnt  Bones  and  Glucose 
Refuse. 

Burnt  bones  are  of  but  little  value  to  food,  but 
we  are  prompted  to  call  attention  to  them  by  the 
following  inquiry  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Thornton.. 
Hammond,  Indiana: 

When  bones  are  burnt  is  the  phosphoric  acid 
extracted ;  if  so.  what  good  are  burnt  bones  to- 
fowls?  Is  the  refuse  corn  from  a  glucose  manu- 
factory of  anv  use  to  be  fed  to  fowls ;  if  so,  what 
benefit  do  they  obtain  from  it? 

Burnt  bones  contain  phosphoric  acid,  as  burn- 
ing the  bones  does  not  lessen  that  substance. 
As  they  contain  but  little  nitrogen  or  organic 
matter,  they  do  not  take  the  place  of  fresh 
bones,  though  they  may  be  fed  to  fowls.  The 
refuse  from  glucose  factories,  however,  makes 
excellent  food,  as  the  starch  is  extracted  for 
conversion  into  sugaT.  The  refuse  should  be  fed 
only  three  times  a  week  however,  and  only 
when  in  a  fresh  condition. 
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The  Smyrna  System. 


Mr.  Henry  S.  Anthony,  Smyrna,  Del.,  writes 
as  follows  regarding  hishatches.and  the  brooder 
system.  He  uses  the  Prairie  State  Incubator 
and  the  hot  water  pipes  over,  instead  of  under 
the  chicks.  Here  is  the  result  of  his  hatches : 

Out  of  five  No.  3  Prairie  State  Incubators,  I 
hatched  1250  chicks, and  out  of  two  No.3. with  462 
eggs,  I  hatched  400  chicks.  I  have  one  No. 3  and 
one  No.  2,  with  470  eggs,  that  are  pipping  nicely 
to-day, so  you  see  that  I  am  making  a  good  start. 
Have  four  No.  3  set,  on  their  second  week,  and 
three  No.  3  on  their  first  week,  hence  I  am  mak- 
ing good  use  of  the  time,  and  it  keeps  me  very 
busv.  I  would  like  tor  you  to  see  my  young 
chicks.  I  think  they  cannot  be  beaten  very 
well.  I  am  going  to  shove  the  business  this  win- 
ter, and  see  what  there  is  in  it.  My  hot  icater 
system  works  like  a  charm.  It  is  the  best  that 
ever  was  gotten  out  yet,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal  but  I  believe  it.  I  have  now  2o00 
chicks.  I  hatched  SOU  out  of  1050  eggs. 

The  above  shows  good  work -good  hatching, 
and  as  Mr.  A.  says  the  system  "works  like  a 
charm."  it  looks  as  if  the  brooding  question  was 
settled.  The  editor  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
has  adopted  the  system  as  far  better  than  the 
original  Hammonton  method.  We  are  having 
cuts  made  of  the  system  used  by  Mr.  Anthony. 


Using  Soft  Coal  tor  Brooding. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  if  soft  coal  can  be 
used  in  stoves  for  heating  brooders  or  brooder 
houses,  Mr.  W.  F.  Minnich,  Weston,  W.  Va., 
writes: 

"  In  the  last  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
vou  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  soft  coal  for 
heating  stoves.  We  use  soft  coal  here  in  stoves. 
I  have  seen  soft  coal  used  in  Gurney  hot  water 
heater,  and  worked  splendidly.  Soft  coal  re- 
quires more  attention  than  hard  coal,  and  it  will 
not  hold  fire  as  long.  In  leaving  a  stove  heated 
by  soft  coal  at  night  always  have  a  good  fire,  and 
then  cover  it  well  with  soft  fine  coal  and  it  will 
hold  fire  all  night,  or  eight  hours.  It  is  always 
best  to  use  a  large  size  heater  for  soft  coal,  to 
,r;ctas  large  a  fire  box  to  the  heater  as  possible." 

Mr.  M.  has  a  large  brooder  house,  and  lives  in 
the  soft  coal  region.  He  has  inspected  nearly 
all  the  brooder  systems,  and  his  opinion  and  ex 
perience  on  using  soft  coal  is  valuable. 


Irish  B.  B.  R.  Game  Fowls. 

The  cut  of  Games  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Smith, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  Irish  Black-breasted  Red  Games, 
Mr.  Smith  importing  the  strain  from  Ireland. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  known,  and  very 
popular  from  the  earliest  time.  The  Gamecock 
is  the  undisputed  king  of  the  poultry  yard,  and 
requires  more  careful  breeding  and  judging 
than  almost  any  other  bird.  The  B.  B.  Reds  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  for  the  farmer,  as  they 
are  excellent.layers  and  the  very  best  of  moth- 
ers. They  do  best  on  a  large  grass  run .  They 
are  hardy  and  easily  reared.  They  are  pre-emi- 
nentlv  the  most  popular  of  all  the  breeds  of 
Games.  My  Black-breasted  Reds  are  of  fine 
symmetry  and  medium  stationed,  short  hackle, 
close  and  hard  feathered.  They  breed  perfectly 
true  and  have  won  prizes  wherever  shown.  The 
bens  are  the  best  of  layers,  and  as  mothers  they 
cannot  be  equalled,  as  they  will  face  any  dan- 
ger to  protect  their  young.  They  are  of  great 
beauty  of  form  and  splendid  carriage,  and  of 
unflinching  courage.  They  are  admired  by 
every  one,  and  are  in  fact  unrivalled  as  univer- 
sal favorites,  Mr.  Smith  invites  all  readers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  to  send  for  his  circulars, 
illustrated,  which  contains  much  of  interest  to 
admirers  of  the  Games.  He  also  breeds  Derby, 
Heathwood,  Mexican,  and  other  Games,  as  well 
as  other  varieties,  including  Turkeys,  Guineas, 
etc. 


The  Parcel  Post  in  England. 

The  parcel  post,  since  its  introduction  in  En- 
gland.has  proved  a  great  success.  The  report  of 
the  postal  department,  just  issued,  shows  that 
from  1.000,000  parcels  carried  annually,  at  first, 
the  business  increased  to  .40,000.000  "last  year. 
The  international  parcel  post  is  also  extending 
rapidly,  and  now  nearly  every  foreign  country 
is  exchanging  parcels,  "as  well  as  letters,  by 
mail,  with  England.  Mexico  has  just  come  into 
the  arrangement,  and  another  effort  is  being 
made  to  induce  the  United  States  to  do  the  same. 
America  and  Queensland  are  about  the  only 
prominent  exceptions  among  civilized  nations 
to  adopt  the  system.— Bookkeeper. 


FREE  GRATIS 

sent  free.  Reduces  the  cost  one-half. 

P.  S.  WEI-STER/CAZENOVTA,  N.  Y. 


A  very  val- 
uable parti- 
cle on  feed 
for  fowls 


Ight  Rrahmas,  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Kerk- 
J  sliire pigs.  Prices  low.A .  D. Colegrove,  Corry,  Pa. 


anted.— Fertile  eggs.  GO  doz  a  week  or  any  part. 
V  Quote  prices  delivered,  express  to  Cleveland, 
io.    Address  L.  W .  Tatum,  East  Cleveland.  O. 


€CTC  E.  C.  B.  Leghorns  $1.00  for  13;  R.  C.  W. 
LUUd.  Leghofns  81.50  for  13;  W.  C.  B.  Polish  $2.00 
for  13.     W.  H.  H.  BiiADliL'KY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


(CLOSING-  OUT  MY  STOCK  OF  BLACK  MI- 
J  NORCAS.  WILL  SELL  US  ANY  QUANTITY. 

H.  BEAR,  Gordousville,  Va. 


"VTESTS  for  chickens,  made  of  wire,  cheap,  strong, 
J£\  and  durable.  Best  in  the  world.  For  prices, 
address,         W.  B.  Allison,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


150  extra  chicks,  prize  winners— bargains.  Also 
Scotch  Collie  Pups  W  rite  ar  tuns,  and  sss  Satis  ■ 
faction  guar. Mrs.  Mary. B. Cloud, Keunett Square, Pa 


A valuable  article  on  the  feeding  of  poultry  to  in- 
crease the  egg  production  at  i£  less  expense  of 
feeding,  free.       P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N,  Y. 


WANTED.— SO  Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  2  cock- 
erels. -Must  be  in  good  laying  condition.  Year- 
lings.   Delivered  at  Madison,  N  .J.  M.A.Young. 


N6.  TEMPLE,  Pocopson, Pa.,  Buff  Cochin, Light 
Wyandottes  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Embden  Geese. 
Cheap.    No  circular.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Reek  no  further.  Buy  the  Pineland  Incubator  and 
„  Brooders.  There  are  none  better  or  easier  to  con- 
trol. Send  for  catalogue.  Pineland  Incubator  and 
Brooder  Company,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WM.  E.  RICE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  breeder  <of 
Golden  and  White  'Wyandottes.    Eggs  for 
sale.   Perfection  outdoor  brooder.   Send  for  circu. 


Keystone  Incubators,  750  eggs  each,  1  Eureka, 
600  eggs,  for  sale  cheap,  in  good  order 

WM.  M.  COOK,  Newark,  Del, 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  I».  ROCKS,  Laced 
and  White  Wyandottes,  E.  C.  B.  Legs.,  and  P. 
Ducks,  orders  for  eggs  now  booked.  Agt.  for  Pine- 
land Incub.  and  Brood.    Win. H.Cook,  Newark, Del. 


p  ■  M  CQ  Extra  lot  of  young  Games  for  sale  cheap 
UnlllCO.  if  taken  soon.   Six  breeds  and  crosses. 

IDE  ROSSITER,  UIRAKD, 

ERIE  COUNTY,  PA. 


FEEE  gratis,  valuable  article  on  feed  for  poultry. 
Eeduces  cost  of  feeding  one-half.  Endorsed  by 
the  leading  fraternity.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.    Finest  Imp.  Ind.  Games.    Send  for  descrip. 


LANGSHANS— Eggs  and  cock'ls  from  pure  Imp. 
Croad  strain,  also  B.  Leg.  eggs  and  cock'l  from 
Robinson  strain,  very  cheap.  V  rite  for  description 
and  prices.   M.  T.  Bkown,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


RED   CAFS,  Black  and  Golden  Wyandottes, 
Grand  specimens  from  my  prize  winners  for 
sale  at  bargains  Write. 

3.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.-One  pen  of  Buff  Cochins,  prize 
winners,  also  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.     A   large  stock  of  extra  fine  Buff 
Cochin  chicks.   Fine  stock  at  rock  bottom  prices. 
Dr.  M.  H.  Dailey,  Akron,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$3.00    WEBSTER  $3.00 

Clover  Cutter.   Best  in  the  world.    Also  Imported 
Indian  Games. 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Animal  Meal  for  Poultry  Feed.  Cheapest  and 
best;  takes  place  of  beef  scraps;  mix  with  soft 
feed.  Also  manufacture  Orkells  granulated  bone, 
bone  meal,  beef  scraps,  dessiccated  fish,  &c.  Send  for 
circular.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE.— One  pen  of  Golden  Wyandottes 
trom  McKim's  yards.  Took  first  and  special 
premiums  at  Buffalo.  Also  one  trio  of  Imp  Red 
Caps  and  a  prize  pen  of  Black  Miuorcas.  Write  for 
prices.    Dr.  M.  H.  Dailey,  Akron,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DANGER  Signal!  Electric  Burglar  alarm  com- 
plete  ?2.77.  Very  simple,  any  one  can  put  It  up. 
Also,  Electric  thermostat  alarm  to  indicate  too 
high  temperature  in  incubator  or  brooder  $3.52  com- 
plete, or  the  two  systems  combined  in  one  to  do 
both  services  on  same  battery  and  circuit,  S3.77. 
1  lam  and  complete  directions  with  each.  Send  for 
Circular.    1  cent  stamp. 

G.  H.  MONROE,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 
Reference,  City  National  Bank  here. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
flat  roofs.  Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Poultry  Hon  s  e  s 
il.  50  per  100  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails. - 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


Price  S5 

RIGHT  SPEEDY 

CORN  SHELLER. 

Pat.  Jan.  30,  1877.  and 
April  30,  1889. 
ilt  is  the  Praetieal  Hand 
Shelter  of  the  World, 
proven  by  thousands  of  tes- 
timonials. Tt  will  SHELL 
ANY  CORN  Perfectly. 
IWARRANTED  for  5  YEARS, 
i  will  send  Shelter,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
Price  85.  or  Handsomely  Ntekle-plated  86. 
Send  for  circulars.  CURTIS  GODDARD,  Alliance,  0. 


~T7\  Hedgecoek  offers  for  sale  some  Game  fowls; 
iC  .  Came  to  the  core  or  money  refunded  Five  trios 
Georgians  Shawls  and  Dr.  Cooper  Tartar;  no  man  has 
better:  direct  from  Tom  Ware,  Atlanta  and  Col.  Grist 
Fort  Gaines,  Ga.  Price  moderate.  Stamps  for  reply. 
F.  Hedgecoek,  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TjlOR  SALE.— A  desirable  homestead,  with  valuable 
X;  fruit  garden,  choice  flowering  plants,  and  widely 
known  hennery;  the  latter  finely  arranged  for  breed- 
ing and  raising  fowls  on  an  extensive  scale.  A  rare 
opportunltytoengageingreenhou.se.  small  fruit,  or 
poultry  raising,  and  possess  a  charming  home.  Price 
low.      S.  N.  Warfel,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


THE 


CHAMPION 


MACHINE 


For  Circular,  Address, 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn.,  North  Side. 

THE  EUREKA  POULTRY  COMPANY, 

I  PORT  IK1TRON,  MICHIGAN. 

These  yards  are  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
B.  A.  Fr.x.  At  the  great  International  Fair  at 
Buffalo, N.  Y.,  Sept.  3d  to  13th,  we  made  a  clean 
sweep  on  Barred  P.  Rocks.  1st  on  breeding  pen,  1st 
on  cockerel,  1st  on  pullet.  On  Single  Como  Brown 
Leghorns  we  won  1st  on  breeding  pen,  1st  and  2nd 
on  cockerel.  1st  and  2nd  on  pullet.  On  Buff  Cochins 
1st  on  breeding  pen,  2nd  on  cock,  1st  on  hen,  and  all 
specials.  At  the  great  show  at  Detroit,  Mich,  Sept. 
17th  to  27th,  we  made  another  cl 
Barred  P.  Rocks,  winning  every  i 
1st  on  cockerel,  1st  on  pul  et.  On  S  . 
1st  on  pen,  1st  on  cockerel,  1st  on  pullet.  On  Buff 
Cochins  1st  on  breeding  pen,  1st  on  cock,  1st  on  hen.— 
3.  Y.  Bicknell, Sharp Butterfield  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Rob- 
inson, Judges.  Aliintted  number  of  eggs  in  seaso  =  , 
stock  on  hand  at  all  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Pekin,  Aylesbu.y  a-nd  Cayuga  ducks— grand  birds. 
English  Mastitis,  Fox  Terriers  and  Ferrets. 


B.  L 


n  our 
i  pen, 
lorns 


A  GRAND  F    1MIUM  ! 

CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  AND 

BIBLE  /.  COMPANION. 

This  Concordance  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  concise  of  any  before  publish- 
ed, and  is  invaluable  to  all  Bible  readers.  This  book  is  also  a  complete  compan- 
ion and  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  containing  a  Bible  Index,  Tables, 
Symbol  Dictionary,  etc.  This  book  contains  nearly  400  pages ;  is  well  bound. 
Price  $2.50.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  it  prepaid^  also  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  both  for  $2.50 

POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY,  PARKESBURG,  PA. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Dc. 


BUFF  COCHINS. 


Choice  show  &  breeding  birds. 
M.J.Barton, Jacksonville,  111 


OH  fine  stock  at  reasonable  prices,  try  the  Lang- 
shan  breeders,  J.  H.  Kaufman  &  Son. ,  Gardner,  11. 1 


F 


OK  flue  White  Minorcas  and  White  TA'yandottes, 
Address,  F.  C.  Brauday,  Whitney's  Point,  JJ.Y. 


U  Brahmas.  Exhibition  birds  and  White  Wyan- 
J  dottes  gor  sale.   J.  A.  Robekts,  Malvern,  1'a. 


F 


OK  SALE.— Lt.  Brahma  cockerels  at  ?1  each. 
Eggs  in  season.    E.  B.  Howe,  Batavia,  Ills. 


E 


.  F.  Tiffany, Brooklyn,  Pa.  ?1  L.  Brans.,  Wy&:, 
P.  Ks.,  B  Mins.,  P.  Dks.,R  Beagles,  Ferrets. 


F 


ine  Langs,  P.  Rs,  Wy  &  P  Dks,  ft.  B.  andW. 
H.  Turkeys,  $Z.    Ueo.  Huftstetter,  Vesta,  Ind. 


c 


D.  Smith,  Fort  Plain,  M.  Y.  Game  fowls  ex- 
•  cluslvely.   Eggs:*!.    Circular.   Stock  for  sale. 


rsaaih  K.  Kulp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  L.  Brahs, 
L  S.  Wy&::,  P.  Rs.  Fine  stock  for  ^ale,  also  Eggs. 


A  MONTH.  Agts.  wanted.  Catalogue  with 
samples.fr.  W.B.Allison, Moundsville, W.Va 


$125 


96 


t/ points,  S.S.Hams.,  $1.50  and  $2.  Legs.,  Lt. 
/2  P.Rs.,  P.Dcks,?!.  H.C  Hunt,  San  Jose,  Ills. 


EDCAl'S.Ind.  Games, Mins.,  Javas, P.  Ducks., 
Wy&:,  Legs.  Lewis  C.Beatty,  Washington,  N.J. 

Golden  Wyandottes,  Golden  and  Silver  Seabright 
Bantams,  Sumatras,  and  B.  B.  Red  Games.  We 
also  imported  two  fine  yards  of  Indian  Games.  Eggs 
in  season.        If  INTER  &  CO.,  Dillsburg,  Penna. 

FTlhe  Improved  Triumph  Incubator.  War.  a  better 
_L  hatcher  than  bens  anil  superior  to  any  incubator 
in  America.  Cir.  fr.   I.  T.  Slemmer,  Marydel,  Md. 

JW.  Wilson,  Olney,  111.,  breeder  of  high  scoring 
•  L.  Wy&::  exclu.,  has  10  fine  cock'ls  and  35  fine 
pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Eggs  in  season. 

WC.  BERKEY,  Salem,  Ind.,  breeder  »f  Red 
•  Caps  exclusively.  A  few  choice  cock'ls  for 
sale.   Write  for  prices.   Eggs  in  season. 

MDQTU  DinrC  Poultry  Yards,  Genera, 

Hun  I  n  nlUuC  o.  w.  &  b.  p.  r.,  w.  &  s.  l. 

Wy&::,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  W.  &  B.  Legs,  and  P.  Ducks. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  for  sale,  also  Pekin  Ducks 
(Rankin  strain).  First  premium  at  Hagerstown 
fair.  $1  per  duck.  J.D.Kennedy,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Compelled  to  sell.— For  $12  pen  of  B. B .Red Games, 
1  cock, 6  hens.  Chicks  j3  50  a  trio.   None  better- 
warranted.   W.  P.  Rock  chicks  same  price. 

M.  B.  MEGARGEE,  Lewisville,  Pa. 


ARE  you  going  to  invest  in  some  fine  poultry  this 
fall  or  winter  ?  If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us 
for  prices.  We  have  about  2500  fine  bred,  high  scor- 
ing, chicks  for  sale.  Also  pedigreed  English  Mastiff 
and  English  Pug  Dogs,  and  are  offering  valuable  in- 
ducements to  buyers.  Our  illustrated  catalogue,  also 
Handy  Egg  Record,  will  be  mailed  to  anv  one  re- 
questing it.  DICKEY  &  MIXTEB,  Milan,  O. 
Formerly  Edmund  Dickey,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


YOTTR  OWN 

braham  Flour  &  Oorn.  in  the 
"1  I  (F.Wilson'B 
Patent). 
lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Alao  POWER  MliXS  and 
FA  R>L  FEED  MILLS.  Ciroulare  and  teat  imoniala 
lent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gol  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  V;isey  St. ,  New  York. 


Plymoutli  HocKss, 

Barred  and  White. 

WYANDOTTES, 

Silver  and  White. 

America's  Leading  Prize  Winners 

Have  now  the  highest  honors  at  New  Xorlc,  Boston 
and  Buffalo.  My  customers  win  In  every  State 
in  the  union.  If  you  are  looking  for  THE  BEST, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Cockerels,  Trios  and 
Breeding  Pens  and  Sure  Winners  for  the  ex- 
hibitions at  reasonable  prices.  Special  rates  by  the 
100.  I  can  please  you  in  quality  and  prices  as  I  have 
thousands  to  select  from.  Catalogue  of  America's 
Greatest  Poultry  Farm  Free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

LANCASTER,  MASS.  Lock  Box  4. 


FREE  60  DAYS  FREE 


60  DAYS 

llSOOf  these  beautiful  18  k.  gold  plated  watches  to  be 
Igyen  absolutely  FREE  to  1200  persons  who  will  read 
Ithis  advertisement  and  help  introduce  new  subscribers 
to  the  HOUSEHOLD  COMPANION— Offer  No  1  ■  The 
HOUSEHOLD  COMPANION  will  be  sent  six  months 
FREE  to  1200  persons  who  will  answer  this  advertise- 
ment and  send  us  the  address  of  80  newspaper  readers 
representing  different  families.  Premiums  sent  same 
day  subscriptions  are  received.  The  old  reliable  and 
popular  illustrated  HOUSEHOLD  COMPANION  of 
New  York,  is  a  complete  family  paper  in  its  fullest 
sense  ;  each  issue  profusely  and  beautifullyillustrated, 
containing  several  complete  and  serial  stories  of  fas- 
m  cinating  interest,  and  a  rich  variety  of  funny  sketches, 
Si  anecdotes,  news,  condensed  notes  on  fashion,  art,  indus- 
■  tries,  Iiterature,&c.,and  stands  conspicuous  among  the 
ffl   Illustrated  Metropolitan  journalsof  the  country.  Re- 
member  we  gained  and  maintain  our  immense  popular- 
llarity  and  circulation  by  giving  only  valuable  and 

■  useful  premiums,  and  that  it  would  not  pay  an  old  es- 
tablished prominent  New  York  paper  to  disappoint  its 
[patrons.  If  you  want  one  of  the  above  premiums,  and 

■  will  promise  to  assist  us  send  15  cents,  in  silver  or 
(stamps,  to  help  pay  postage,  packing,  &c,  and  you 
Jwill  get  prompt  attention  by  return  mail  Address 

r>*^K„  .,  r„  6^  r — TT  :r —  'HOUSEHOLD  COMPANION,  New  York  City, 

0ffJ>R.?o.  2-1         cent*  will  send  paperone  year  and  I  p.  O.  Box  2049-  - 
a  SOLIl»»G«LI>  Hunting  Case,  Stem  Winding,  Stem  Setting  Watch,  with  Lever  Movement,  Expansion 
Balance,  and  all  niodern  improvements,  eithb-r  Elgin  or  Waltham  make,  for  a  list  of  10  subscribers.  If  you 
want  the  told  Watch  send  25  cents  and  the  names  of  10  newspaper  readers,  —  - 


MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

FOR 

POQlilU  .00 

Pat.  Aug.  20,  1889. 

We  Warrant 

This  machine  to  cut  dry  or 
green  bones,  meat,  gristle 
and  all,  by  hand  power, 
without  clog  or  difficulty, 
or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 
Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

F.  W.  MANN,  MFR., 
MlLFORD,      -  IVUS& 


HAfVStyiONTON 
NCUBATORS 

150  Egg,  $16.50 

PRESSY 
BROODERS 

with  stove,  S8.0O 
PREPARED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

100  lb.  bag.  S2. 75  ;  501b.  bag,  81.50 
Desiccated  Fish  (fine  for  Poultry), 
_         ,  60  lb.  bag.  81.50 

Granulated  Bone,  50  lb.  bag,  $1.23 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
„  25 lbs.  40cs  100 lbs.  SI. 25 

Fine  Sea  Shells,  loo  lbs.  $1.25 
Poultry  Markers,  by  mail.  30c. 
Gape  Worm  Extractors,  by  mail,  oOc. 
WIRE  NETT  INC  for  enclosing  yards.  2  inch 
mesh,  in  bales  of  160  lineal  feet.  %c.  per  sq.  foot. 

Per  bale.  Per  bale. 

12  inch  wide,  $1.13;  21  inch  wide,  $2.75 ; 
36    "       "       3.38;  48    "       "  4.50; 
60    "       "       5.63;  72    "       "  6.75. 
staples,  l.-jc.  per  lb.    1  lb.  required  for  a  balo. 
Bone  Mills,  S5.00;  Nest  Hgga,  40c.  doz. 
Drinking  Fountains, 
2qt.  25c.  S2.50perdoz.  4qt.  40c.  S4  per  doz 
CLIMAX   CONDITION   POWDER  (a 
sure  oure  for  Cholera).  Price,  25c.  By  mail, 
40c.   Per  dozen,  by  express,  §2.50. 
ROUP  PILLS— an  excellent  article— 25c. 
per  box. 

h.ggs  for  Hatching.  Write  us  for  kinds  and 
prices.   Send  10c.  for  Seed  Catalogue 
JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 
21?  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


KNAPP  BROS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

-:-AND-> 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Best  laying  variety  known.  Most  popular  general 
purpose  fowl. 

HAVE  l,OSr«  STOOD  AT  THE  HEAD. 
Champions  of  tlse  world  and  still  another 
Sweeping  Victory  at  the  great  Buffalo  Inter 
national,  Sept.  3d  to  13th,  1889.  On  W.  L's,  breed- 
ing pen  1st  and  2nd.  cock  1st  and  2d,  hen  1st  and  2nd, 
cock'l  1st  and  2d,  pullet  1st  and  2nd,  and  all  specials, 
including  the  eraml  special  for  largest  and  best 
display  in  Spanish  class.  On  W.  W'S,  breeding  pen 
1st  and  2nd,  cock  1st,  hen  1st  and  2nd,  cock'l  2nd, 
Birds  of  our  breeding  in  the  hands  of  ourselves  and 
customers  have  won  highest  honors  at  all  the 
leading  shows  since  1SS3.  Finer  stoeU  this  fall  and 
more  of  it  than  ever  before.  If  vou  want  the  best 
in  exhibition  or  breeding  stock  write  to  us.  10- 
page  catalogue  free,  giving  highest  prize  record 
ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 
XSaXT^r»3F»  BROS., 
Box  501,  FABIUS,  N.  V. 


GOLD  DUST  STRAIN 


at  ail  times 


$5  perlS, 
$12  "  39. 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  CHAMPIONS  OF  AMERICA. 


Lop-Eared  &  Dutch 
H^rWX)X3X^F£(« 

Pure  English  Stock. 


T.F.McGREW,Jr., 

Springfield, 

Ohio, 


SEND  2c.  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


18?3 


18S9 


E,W,  MASSEY, 


421  W.  Mich  St., 
SOUTH  BEND,  -  -  INDIANA,. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
Dark  Brahmas. 

Highest  honors  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Lafayette,  Troy,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Portland,  Providence. 

EGGS  $5  PER  SETTING. 

Choice  Fowls  and  Chicks  for  Sale, 

Send  for  Circular. 


To  Introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  Town,  ftir 
Qished  reliai-lu  ptrsons  (cither  sex)  who  will  promise  tt 
ihovr  it.  liorden  Music  Box  Co.,  T  Murray  St.,  N."5fo 


IHE.SE  ARE.  ALL  READVTO 
E.EDTO  FOWLS  OF 
ALL  KINDS,  NO  WASTE 

||^$i.25r  pe;r.6bl. 

FREIGHT  TO  fti  L 
WE  STERN  POINTS 
ESCRIPTWE.  . 
CIRCULAR  - 
SAMPL  ES» 
VP.  KN0WLES 

GUILFOFtD.CONN. 
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SPANISH  ^5yTS'   P~*v"  s.c.0Te?5%  Bennett, 


Suuman,  Kipley  Co.,  Ind.  Cir.  free. 


A 


Bagwell,  Sharp,  Ky.,  choice  fruit  plants. 
.  Lang., Brahmas,  B.R's,Leghs.,  Duck,  Geese. 


UIUITC  MISORCAS.  IMPORTED  STOCK 
W  H  I  I  t  J  ESSE  ROBERTS,  Erie,  Pa. 

JT.  BUEE,  Westville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  lies 
.  F.Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Koueu  Ducks.  Clr.  free. 


c 


heap  ponltry  Farms  In  Hammonton,  N. 
J.   R.  J.  BYRNES,  Kammouton,  N.  J. 
CIRCUEAR  FREE. 

INCUBATORS.— For  100  eggs  ?10.    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah- 
mas.   Miss  H.  M.  AVILLIAMS,  Hammonton,  X.  J 


R.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn. ,  breeds  the 
,  ^  best  W.  Leghorns.  L.  Brahmas,  W  .P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS.  ^BARRED  PIT. 
ROCKS  and  1IGHT  BRAHMAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 

CO  Certain  Cure  C  O  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
.b. For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  v.  r  .For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

T  IOHT  BRAHMAS,  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
I  1  Worland's  entire  stock).  My  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFRED  DO  YLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OUENTANGY  BROODER.  Only  85.  Pat- 
ented. 1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  133).  Address,  GEO.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 

E.  R.  GIBBS.  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-ceut 
-stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


YOUR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
■with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
.  Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bradford,  McKean  county,  Pa 


EUREKA  INCUBATOR  ^^K1' 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


New  Orleans. 

PEN  SA. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators,  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Egg  Turners,  Thermometers  ,75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c.  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.   Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  originated 
and  bred  by  I.  C.  B.  Sands,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  ofL. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  82  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCURA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story.  Incubator  Thermome- 
tors,  Egg  Testers,  Diamond  Burners,  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators, Brooders,  etc.  Illustrated;circulars.  A.  F. 
WIIIIAMS,  L  Box  649,  Bristol.  Coiui, 

BiSck  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS TffiE 
ANCONAS  Wt:  DORKINGS  Se*d«fOT 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,  - 


Catalogue. 
Pottsville.  Pa. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  Sf&SP'-gES 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
Shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

O.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WAS  HER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
.    lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
j**"*  cir.F.Scnwarz, M'f'g., Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
Wtite,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  S2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E.— Standard  R.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Knapp  strain,  at  reasonable  prices.    Write  to 
Homer  J.  Browx,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WILLABD  KNAPP'S 
-fBLACK  MINQRCAS^ 

At  Detroit  and  Buffalo's  International  Fairs.  Won 
every  first  and  second  prize  (except  one)  at  each.  I 
have  never  lost  1st  and  2nd  on  breeding  pen. 
Young  stock  for  sale,  bred  from  Standard  Weight 
Fowls.   Circular  free. 

ADDRESS 

WILLARD  KNAPP,  FBa^us4^Y 


Illustrations  for  POUITRT  BREEDERS. 

We  have  a  large  variety  of  cuts  of  Poultry,  Houses, 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Fixtures,  etc.,  for  sale  at  rea- 
sonable prices.    Send  15  cents  for  full  set  of  proofs. 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

»  Simple,  Perfect  ud  Belf-R»gulitlng.  Han. 
Tdreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
f  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  egrgs 
J  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
|  Un  In*  I  go  forUlua  Cata.  SKO.  IhbTAHL,  (JuImj.IU. 


rnn  C„l  C  at half  price,  if  taken  within  90  days, 
run  OHLC  Having  made  a  change  in  business I 
am  compelled  to  move  and  must  sell  my  entire  lot  of 
fine- poultry,  consisting  of  all  my  prize  winners  of  '88 
and '89,  with  many  others  that  are  fine  breeders. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular. 
II.  A.  BRADS  HAW,  EEIZAVILLE.  IND. 


WEBSTER 
CLOVER 
CUTTER, 
$3.00. 

Has  advantages  over  alf  others.  Is  a  self-feed,  self- 
sharpener, rapid  and  easy  cut, finished  in  cherry, weighs 
5  lbs. ;  making  express-age  light.  Testimonials  from 
prominent  breeders  and  judges  on  application.  My 
stock  of  S.C.W.Legh's,  Kouenfi  Brazilian  ducks  can- 
not be  excelled.  P.  A.Webster,Cazen©via,N.  Y. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Preru. 
in  every  N  ew  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union .  "W  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton, 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Eanc§hnni,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
Laced  Wvandottes,  Pit  Games,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W. Guineas.  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  S2  per  13. 

N.  Y.  Champion  Exhibition  Games-  Silver 
Duckwiugs,  B.  B.  Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malays; 
Andalusians,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantams,  B.  Silver  Polish:  Eggs,  $3.  Imported 
Dark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I  won  18 1st  and  special  prem  linns  at  Ar.  ¥.,  Feb.  1SS6. 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Yonhers.  N.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POlTiTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


FINE  EARLY  CHICKS 


AT 

reasonable 
PRICES. 

LT.  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 
WHITE  &  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Low  Express  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
JOE  GRAVES,  Aet.  American  Express. 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machlnes.lt  has  won  Its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedlv  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  ti  1 98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  309  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  T.,  also  at  tbo  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  oth".r  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
axhibited.  Jas.  Bankm.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


A 


FEW  choice  Light  Brahmas  for  sale  by 

A.  N.  DOANE,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

22  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton. Send  for  new  catalogue. 


ammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators  HO, 

tJl>l<  and  35:  br  lets  ?T.  Cat.  free.  \\  .  B.  I  iva., 

(successor  to  W.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  N.J, 


HI 


lor  sale  cheap.— 500  chicks  of  the  new  white  breeds. 
Write  for  prices.    Tim  Leroux,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


AF 


jents  wanted.  ?l  an  hour.  50  new  articles.  Cata- 
ogue and  sample  free.  C.E.Marshall,  Lockport,  N.Y 


P 


or  sale'cheap.  — R.  C.B.  Legh's,  Lt.  Brahmas  and 
Wyand'ts.  Gardner  Poultry  Yards,  Gardner,  111. 


/~1  olden  Wyandottes,  G.  P.  Hamburgs,  1st  prize  N. 
VXY.  State  Fair, '89.  J.  T.Cothran,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


F 


sale.— 100  Light  Brahma  and  Partridge  Cochin 
reasonable.    MAJOR  GRIFFIN,  Mauzy,  Ind. 


fORSALE.— 50  extra  good,  W.  Wyandottes  at 
very  low  price.  H.I.Morse,  Olney,  111. 


D 


ARK  BRAHMAS,  grand  specimens,  cockerels 
for  sale.    J.  D.  Evaxs,  Sugar  Grove,  111. 


COCKERELS  51.50  and  ?2  ea.,  R.  C.  &S.  C.  W.L. 
and  P.  R.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Phelps,  Wethersfield,  Ct. 


M 


KLEASEN,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  breeder  of  24 
•   varieties  of  high  bred  imported  bantams. 


A 


EI.  the  poultrymen  are  buying  those 
Hammonton  Farms.    Send  for  circular. 


B 


arred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  pure  bred.  Bar- 
gains at  fl  each.  Mrs.  T.  Snuff,  New  Berlin,  111. 


F.  A.  CRONACHER.  Ironton,  O hio. 
Thoroughbred  Black-Breasted  RedGanies. 


nARIf  QRAUMAC  I  For  selected  birds  and 
UHrln  DnHmilRO  !  finest  quality  send  to 
THOS.  PEB BINE, Camp  Hagerman.Obio. 


I    D    DVI  C    WIIIOW  DALE,   I»a.,  Buff 

J.  I.  II  LC,  Cochins,  Laced  Wyandottes,  B.  P. 
Rock  stock  as  represented  or  money  refunded,  cat.  free 


Patents 


THOMAS  Y.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  Noatty'sfee  uutil  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


FIVE  A  ere  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
$30  per  acre.   Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here. 
Circulars  free.     R.J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.— Orange  Farm  E"g  Food;  price  25c. 
per  box,  5c.  extra  by  mail.  Also  diamond  burners 
for  brooders, 25c.  A.  H.  James,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


Black  Minorcas,  W.  C  B.  Rolands,  S»L..A\  yandottes 
and  Pekin  Ducks,  for  sale.    Egg  orders  booked 
now.  Stamp  for  prices.    C.  A.  Bea-cu,  SeiorN.  Y. 


A No.  1  Barred  &  W.  Ply.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B. 
Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Pekin  &■  Brazilian.^ 
ducks,  btate  wants.  E.P.Cloud,  Kennett  Square,Pa_ 


DR.  S.  C.  MOYEH,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breed? 
L.  Brahmas,  W.  &  S.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks  & 
Ancouas.  Fine  stock  for  sale  except  Ancouas. 


HA.WATTLES,  Agrt.  Pae.  Ei.  Co..  Bavne- 
.  ville,  Kan.  Elegant  S.  Wyandottes  &  B.  Ply. 
Rocks,  ?1  to  $1.50.  Finest  B.  B.  R.  Games  reasonable. 


300  W.  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Silver  Wyan's.  and 
Langshans    Early  hatch.  From  SI  up.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    R.  R.  Fisher,  McConnell,  111, 


F(\  p  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Rabbits,  Fer- 
U  n  rets.  Guinea  Pigs,  Shetland  Ponies,  Maltese 
Cats,  Dogs  &  Flowers.  Col.  J.Leffel,Springfield,  Ohio. 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE.-R.  Caps,  G.  and  W. 
Wyandottes,  Anconas,  L.  Brahs.,  W.  &  L.  P. 
Rs., Langs., Creveocours.  W.  &  B,  Polish,  B.  Mins., 
W.  &  B.  Legs.   Dr.  J.  R.  Gibbs,  Washington,  N.  J. 


RIIP  n  RDNftl  n  Dillsburg,  Pa,,  has  for  sale 
AUU.  U.  AnilULU,  fineG.  Wyandottes,  B.  Mi- 
norcas, 2  trios  W.P.  Rocks:  a  fine  lot  of  R.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horn &  B.  Minorca  cock'l  for  sale.  $1  to  S1.50a  piece. 

The  Oneen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Sold-ou  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  anv  incubator.  Send  2 cent 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


TURKEY, DUCK&GOOSE  FARM 

i500  birds  ready  for  sale.  Mammoth  Bron-ze 
'Turkeys,  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  Toulouse 
A  Embden  Geese.  White  Head  Brants,  L.Brah.  Lanes 
Wyans,  P. Rks.  Cir.  free.  D. A. Stoner,  Morocco, Ind. 

FINEThICKENS  ^e^ngVarlS" 
WYANDOTTES.  EAN«SIIANS.  EKJUT 
BR\IPI*S,PI.T3IOl'TH  BOCKS.  BBOWN 
anil  WHITE  LEGKORSS.  BEACK  BI  FF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DVCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


(HUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS, great 

Bock  Island  Show.  Nov.  30.  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.andB.  Leghorns. 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  w  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to  iis'i.  30ft  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  for  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.    Cir.  free.. 

F.  M.  MUNOEB.  DcKalb,  111. 


I  STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  &2?rJ&"&»2 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  vherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeon^  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fino  ill .  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
I  list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,Prop'r.,Delavan,T\  k_ 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

0.  E.  D.,  Pomona,  Cal — Will  you  please  in- 
form me  how  much  moisture  to  use  for  ducks 
eggs  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  also 
when  to  put  it  in  ? 

Give  none  the  first  week,  very  little  the  next 
weeks,  and  plenty  when  they  begin  to  pip.  It  is 
the  same  for  lien's  eggs. 

C.  L.G.,  Stockbridge,  Mass.— 1.  Will  calves, 
three  or  four  days  old,  killed  and  thoroughly 
cooked.be  injurious  to  chickens, fowls  or  ducks  ? 
2.  Does  fat  interfere  with  egg  production  in  the 
case  of  ducks  as  it  does  with  hens  ? 

1.  It  makes  excellent  meat.  2.  Fat  is  detri- 
mental, but  not  so  much  so  with  ducks  as  with 
hens. 


C.  W.  W.,  Parker,  Colorado.  —  What  is, 
in  ;your  "opinion,  (the  best  remedy  for  scaly 
legs  in  fowls?  2.  I  have  a  Golden  Wyandotte 
cock  (one  year  old  last  spring),  which  I  should 
like  to  show  next  winter.  His  wattles  are  pen- 
dent, that  is,  if  pendent  is  free  from  the  neck. 
They  are  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length. 
.  Do  you  think  they  are  too  long,  or  not? 

1.— Anoint  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  cas- 
tor oil  and  lard,  once  a  week.  2.  We  do  not 
think  they  are  too  long. 

L.  G.  M.,  Panloe,  Pa.— Please  give  me  the 
'.highest  record  of  a  hen  laying  eggs  in  one 
year. 

In  England  2S0  is  claimed,  but  we  have  no 
records,  and  cannot  state. 

C.  W.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— What  is  the  cause  of 
thejdark  brown  excrescences  (lumps)  that  ap- 
pear on  the  bills  of  fowls,  and  also  upon  the  soft 
stissu.es  of  the  head? 

Probably  due  to  parasitic  causes.  Anoint 
"with  one  part  spirits  turpentine  and  two  parts 
:  glycerine. 

J.  B.,  Holden,  Mass.— I  have  out  of  seventy- 
five  chickens  six  or  eight  roosters— no  pullets — 
with  extended  crops,  and  they  draw  their  heads 
down  to  their  shoulders  and  act  as  though  it  was 
stiff.  Their  legs  seem  weak,  and  with  difficulty 
they  can  get  on  to  a  low  roost. 

Due  probably  to  damp  season.  Give  them 
plenty  of  grit,  and  keep  quarters  dry.  Add  a 
teaspoon  of  citrate  of  ammonia  and  iron  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water. 

J.  M.,  Atvvater,  111.— 1.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  put  two  kinds  of  fowls  in  the  same  pen,  two 
White  Cochin  pullets,  and  a  trio  of  Langshans? 
Would  that  give  me  pure  Langshans,  and  what 
kind  of  fowls  would  the  White  Cochin  cross 
likely  make?  2.  Are  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
good  layers  and  a  weighty  fowl ;  would  they 
make  early  broilers? 

1.  The  eggs  from  the  Langshans  would  produce 
pure  Langshan  chicks.  Those  from  the  Cochins 
would  be  part  Langshan  and  part  Cochin  (which 
are  usually  mottled,  or  following  either  parent) 
the  cross  being  a  good  one.  2.  They  are  the 
;  same  as  the  barred  except  in  color. 

C.  P.  H.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I.— In  answer  to 
question  by  C.  H.  P.  you  say  that  cracked  corn 
is  better  than  dough  for  chicks  one  month  old. 
Do  you  mean  corn  alone  ? 

Yes. 


H.  F.  B.,  Solon,  Ohio.— Tell  me  if  Knapp  Bros., 
of  Fabius.  N.  Y.,  are  responsible  parties  to  deal 
with,  and  is  there  such  a  breed  as  Rosecomb 
White  Leghorns  ? 

,They  are  reliable.  There  is  such  a  breed. 

S.  K.  S..  Detroit.  Mich.— Can  you  tell  me  what 
i  to  do  for  ducks  suffering  and  dying  from  appar- 
■  ent  paralysis  of  the  legs  ?  I  have  lost  several 

recently  from  that  trouble,  and  do  not  know  the 

cause  or  remedy. 

You  did  not  state  how  you  manage,  but  pre- 
sume their  quarters  are  damp.  Ducks  must  have 
.  n  dry  place  at  night. 

W.  CP..  Covington,  O.— 1.  Will  vou  please 
tell  me  why  my  hens  lay,  (or  rather  "drop)  their 
eggs  from  the  roosts  at  night  ?  I  get  a  great 
many  that  way,  of  which  part  are  soft  (shell) 
eggs  ?  2.  Do  you  think  a  cross  of  White-Crested 
Black  Polish  and  Blown  Leghorns  would  be 
good,  by  using  a  Polish  male  ? 

I.  Due  to  hens  being  too  fat.  2.  We  would  not 
approve  of  the  cross  compared  with  some  others, 
but  it  is  not  a  bad  one. 


W.S.C..  Mason  'City,  Iowa.— Please  answer 
jhe  following  in  | regard, to  capons:  1.  How 


should  they  be  fed  in  the  winter  months?  2.  Do 
they  need  ourside  yards?  3.  How  many  can  be 
kept  in  a  building  15x30  feet?  i.  How  much  room 
will  I  need  to  winter  200. 

1.  Simply  keep  them  growing.  Feed  on  any 
food  they  will  eat,  but  do  not  get  them  too  fat 
until  near  time  of  selling.  2.  A  very  small  yard 
will  answer— just  enough  to  allow  of  some  out- 
door air  and  exercise.  3.  About  100,  but  they 
may  be  crowded  more  if  building  is  kept  clean 
and  the  weather  cold.  i.  It  is  usual  to  allow 
four  square  feet  for  each_bird,  orSOO  square  feet 
for  200. 

E.  L.  B.,  Chester,  Fa.— In  which  direction 
should  a  poultry  house  face,to  get  the  early  sun's 
warmth.  Some  say  south  and  some  say  south- 
east? 

The  southeast  direction  is  proper  if  the 
warth  isjdesired  very  ;eaiiy,  but  there  will  .be 
less  warmth  from  the  sun  in  the  afternoon.  We 
would  advise  thejsoutheast  direction  for  the 
reason  that  the  morning  is  the  time  the  warmth 
is  most  needed. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

{Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
montcn.  New  Jersey. 


A  correspondent  says:  "  You  may  think  it 
a  foolish  question,  but  I  want  to  know  how  to 
keep  a  brooder  cl^an.  I  have  never  seen  one, 
but  as  you  lay  such  stress  upon  keeping  it  clean, 
if  it  means  simply  to  renew  the  floor  every  day 
I  shall  oe  sure  to  have  a  clean  brooder."  A 
brooder  to  be  properly  cleaned  should  be  scraped 
with  a  hoe  every  morning  and  a  little  wheat 
bran  sprinkled  upon  it.  Occasionally  the  mother 
should  be  examined  in  the  cracks  to  see  if  there 
are  any  red  mites,  which  are  the  only  pests  of 
brooder  chicks.  Should  they  be  discovered, 
wash  the  mother  with  carbolic  water,  first  re- 
moving them  from  the  brooder  house.  If  yeur 
chicks  seem  to  mope  examine  the  head  about 
the  ears,  we  have  seen  them  covered 
with  a  red  mite  no  larger  than  a  pin 
point,  and  the  bite  is  distressing. 
They  rarely  come  if  the  brooder  is  kept  strictly 
clean .  We  put  great  stress  upon  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  drinking  founsains  also.  Many  per- 
sons pour  out  in  the  morning  what  water  is  left 
from  the  previous  day  and  refill.  This  should 
not  be  done,  the  fountains  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  before  filling.  If  you  run  your  finger 
around  the  opening  you  will  find  a  slimy  deposit 
which  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  Pure  water 
and  clean  brooders  and  feed  troughs  do  much 
towards  keeping  the  chicks  in  good  condition. 
Beware  of  sloppy  feed  too.  If  you  feed  a  dry 
crumble  you  have  no  sour  troughs  and  the 
chicks  will  relish  it  so  much  the  more.  Keep  all 
draughts  out  of  the  brooder  house.  Many  chicks 
are  lost  in  this  way.  Also  by  letting  them  out 
on  unseasonable  days.  Keep  them  indoors  un- 
less it  is  sunny  and  warm.  We  find  small  wire 
runs  to  be  much  better  than  the  16  feet  yards, 
for  very  young  chicks.  Ours  are  3  feet  long  and 
about  the  same  width.  They  can  be  made  with 
wire  tops  as  well  as  sides  arid  so  protect  them 
from  cats  or  hawks.  It  being  small,  the  chicks  do 
not  wander  far  enough  away  to  get  killed. 

To  Mrs.  E.  Taylor,  who  asks  advice  about 
raising  chicks  for  laying  stock  in  a  brooder  we 
would  say  to  keep  them  in  the  brooders  until 
fully  feathered  which  should  be  in  two  weeks  at 
the  latest,  they  are  then  as  fully  matured  as  they 
would  be  if  three  and  one-half  months  old 
under  a  hen.  They  should  have  no  more 
brooder  heat  after  that  and  by  degrees 
may  become  accustomed  to  a  lrouse  that 
has  no  artificial  heat  at  all.  More  liberty  may 
be  given  them,  butdon't  imagine  they  need  a 
ten  acre  lot  to  run  over.  Feed  them  judiciously 
and  in  seven  months,  if  of  the  large  breeds  their 
heads  will  become  red  and  the  nesting  song 
commences.  We  here  had  them  to  lay  six 
weeks  and  two  months  earlier  than  hen-hatched 
stock,  eggs  just  as  large,  Mr.  Felch  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  He  believes  the  first  three 
months  to  be  all  important  in  a  pullets'  life,  and 
are  amply  repaid  for  the  extra  care  given  them. 
If  chicks  are  intended  for  laying  stock  they  need 
not  be  fed  so  frequently  as  if  for  broilers,  fat  is 
not  what  we  are  working  for  but  development 
of  frame.  Whole  wheat  is  one  of  the  best  things 
possible,  a  liberal  supply  of  green  food  is  essen- 
tial also;  little  should  be  placed  in  the  pens, that 
they  may  exercise.  Plenty  of  grit,  with  a  little 
charcoal,  is  good  for  them.  In  short  anything 
that  makes  them  contented  and  happy  is  good 
for  them. 

A  poultryman  f roiti  a  Long  Island  duck  farm 
recently  gives  us  a  most  interesting  account  of 
his  method  of  raising  yonng  ducks  for  the  New 
York  market  we  are  glad  to  find  that  prices  for 
them  are  so  encouraging.  If  one  is  provided 
with  such  a  brooder  house  as  Mr.  'Jacobs',  we 
think  duck  raising  on  a  large  scale  would  be 
quite  profitable,  Top  heat  is  indispensible  for 


ducks  owing  to  the  back  of  a  young  duck  being 
so  long  destitute  of  feathers.  If  duck  eggs  can 
be  supplied  from  Florida  before  the  northern 
ducks  begin  laying,  we  predict  success  for  the 
enterprise.  There  certainly  would  be  no  dan- 
ger of  the  egg  chilling  in  transportation. 

In  answer  to  young  men  who  would  like  to 
come  to  Hammonton  to  learn  the  "chicken  bus- 
iness," would  say  we  are  in  receipt  of  numer- 
ous letters  of  the  same  nature,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  respond  if  it  were  possible.  At  pi  es  • 
ent  we  know  of  no  broiler  establishment  that  is 
in  need  of  such  a  person.  Skilled  labor  is  in  de- 
mand at  any  time  almost-  The  various  poultry 
papers  and  'farm  journals  have  frequent  adver- 
tisements for  capable  assistants  in  the  poultry 
business.  Y'ou  might  avail  yourself  of  jome  of 
these.  Meantime  I  would  procure  an  incubator 
and  try  hatching  in  a  small  way.  You  can  find 
full  plans  and  instructions  for  making  both  in- 
cubator and  brooder  in  Puultry  Keeper  Special. 
Should  you  come  to  Hammonton  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  you  at  our  broiler  establishment  at  any 
time.  We  have  four  Prairie  State  Incubators 
in  operation. 
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1  Incubators  and  Brooders,  (Jacobs)      -      -  25 
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1  Management  of  Young  Chicks,  (Jacobs),  25 
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1  Poultry  Architecture  (Stoddard\  25 

1  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  25 

1  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),    -  25 

1  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1837,  "       -  25 

1  Plymouth  Rocks  (Stoddard),  25 

1  Temperance  Volume,      -----  25 

1  White  Leghorns  (Stoddard),     ...  25 

2  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (paper),  ...  50 
2  Egg  Farm  (Stoddard),  ....  50 
2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  ....  40 
2  German  Silver  Check  for  Keys,  -  -  25 
2  Niles'  Poultry  and  Stock  Book,  50 
2  Poultry  lor  Profit  (Jacobs)  cloth,  -  -  40 
2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  35 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry,         -  35 

3  One  Year's  Sub.  Farmer's  Magazine,         -  50 

3  Stencil  Plate  for  Clothing  or  Grain  Bags,  50 

4  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (cloth),  -  -  -  1  00 
4  Farmer's  Account  Book,  -  -  -  -  .  75 
4  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture  -  1  00 
8  American  Agriculturist,  -  -  -  -  1  50 
8  The  Poultry  World,  (Stoddard's, )  -  -125 
8  Volume  I,  Poultry  Keeper  (Bound)-     -  1  25 

10  Farmer's  Record  and  Account  Book,   -  3  00 

10  Gleason's  Family  Physician,    ...  3  00 

10  Moore's  Universal  Assistant,    -      -      -  2  50 

10  Setting  Langshan  Eggs,     ....  3  00 

10  Setting  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,      -     -      -  2  00 

10  Youth's  Companion  one year(new  sub.)      -  175 

17  Polyopticon  and  200  pictures,  prepaid,      -  2  50 

40  Scotch  Collie  Pup,    -     -      -      -      -     -  800 

50  Bijou  Orchestrone,   -      -      -      -      -      -  2500 
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Note— Premiums  are  only  given  for  subscribers 
at  50  cents  each,  and  not  on  subscribers  who  take  the 
60  cent  combinations,  or  any  other  cheap  combination 
as  that  of  course  allows  us  no  margin  for  premiums, 
neither  can  a  person  send  in  their  own  subscription 
and  claim  a  premium  for  one  subscription. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the  paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents.— For  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35  cts., 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  price  40  cents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  subjects. 

Renew.— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
hope  vou  will  renew  at  on*,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
you  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  Th.e 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmer's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

What  60  Cents  Will  Do.— Remember  that  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year  and  their  choice  of  these 
books,  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
'Incubators  and  Brooders,"  by  P.  H.Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's,  "Architecture  Simplified."  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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Laying  the  Egg. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Alabama,  having  made  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  laying  of  the  egg,  it  has 
brought  forth  quite  a  number  of  letters  regard- 
ing the  subject,  which  we  give  below,  but  not 
in  full,  owing  to  their  length.  -  There  seems  to 
be  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  opinions  differ. 
As  there  have  been  several  letters  published  in 
reply,  in  previous  issues,  we  will  consider  the 
matter  as  ended,  leaving  the  readers  to  observe 
for  themselves  the  coming  year.  The  first  letter 
is  from  Dr.  G.,  (name  withheld  at  his  request,) 
of  North  Wales,  Pa.,  who  writes: 

"I  see  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  one  of 
your  subscribers  as  to  which  end  of  an  egg  is 
first  brought  into  the  outer  world.  As  a  rule  it  is 
the  small  end,  but  when  the  large  end  presents, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  the  labor  is  protracted, 
and  the  hen  often  cries  out  with  pain,  when  an 
egg  is  layed  the  large  end  falls  backward  on  ac- 
count of'its  greater  weight,  and  the  careless  ob- 
server will  maintain  that  it  was  first  expelled, 
which  is  seldom  the  case." 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wattles,  Bayneville,  Kan.,  does  not 
agree  with  Dr.  G.,  as  will  be  seen.  He  says: 

Replying  to  the  question  of  your  subscriber  in 
regard" to  which  end  of  the  egg  is  laid  first,  ob- 
servation has  shown  me  conclusively  that  the 
small  end  first  issues.  Also  by  opening  a  laying 
hen  your  questioner  will  always  find  the  small 
end  nearest  the  vent. 

Next  comes  Mr.  John  A.  Otterson,  Berlin 
Mass.,  who  agrees  with  Mr.  Wattles.  Mr.  Otter- 
son  says : 

"In  reading  the  letter  in  the  November  num- 
ber asking  which  end  of  the  egg  is  laid  first.  I 
have  take"n  pains  to  notice,  as  I  have  a  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  which  is  very  tame.  I  have  watched 
her  and  have  caught  her  egg  two  or  three  times, 
and  it  always  comes  out  small  end  first." 

But  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dougherty,  Absecon,  N.  J., 
takes  the  other  track,  and  declares  against 
Messrs.  Wattles  and  Otterson.  Mr.  Dougherty 
Is  an  old  veteran,  and  spends  a  large  share  of  his 
time  in  the  chicken  yard.   He  says: 

Mr.  Roth  Reynolds,  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  puts 
forth  the  question,  which  end  of  the  egg  is  laid 
first  ?  and  requests  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  who  have  investigated  the 
matter,  to  speak  out.  I  am  about  to  speak  out, 
not  from  investigation,  but  from  actual  observa- 
tion. On  several  occasions  I  have  been  in  posi- 
tion to  see  the  egg  as  it  passed  from  the  hen, and 
each  time  the  large  end  came  first.  I  also  had 
some  hens  that  would  not,  from  some  reason,use 
the  nests  in  the  chicken  house,  but  hunted  a 
place  more  to  their  liking,  to  which  they  made 
daily  visits,  and  therein  deposited  their  eggs. 
Our  soil  is  sandy,  and  each  day,when  I  gathered 
the  eggs  from  these  stolen  nests,  the  large  end  of 
the  eggs  hitting  the  ground  first,  would  have 
sand  adhering  to  the  aforesaid  end.  Friend 
Reynolds,  if  you  will  give  a  little  thought  to  this 
matter,  you  will  plainly  see  that  when  the  egg  is 
laid  large  end  first,  that  there  is  only  a  strain  on 
the  hen  when  the  oviduct  first  opens  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  egg,  and  that  the  egg  gradually 
grows  smaller,  and  the  oviduct  slowly  contracts, 
pressing  against  the  smaller  portion,  pushing 
the  egg  out  without  any  further  strain  or  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hen.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  small  end  came  first,  it  would 
be  a  continual  heavy  strain  on  the  hen  until  the 
egg  was  laid.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
small  end  of  the  egg  never  comes  first,  for  I  am 


satisfied  that  there  are  exceptional  cases.  It  is 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  We  occa- 
sionally hear  that  the  oviduct  of  the  hen  has 
been  turned  inside  out,  and  asking  for  a  reason. 
The  reason  I  would  give  is  that  from  some  cause 
the  egg  lias  been  turned  small  end  first,  and 
that  the  intense  strain  required  to  lay  the  egg, 
while  in  this  position,  turns  the  oviduct  inside 
out.  by  continuing  it  to  open  wider  and  wider, 
and  each  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  hen  greater 
and  greater,  until  the  largest  diameter  is 
reached,  when  it  comes  witli  a  rush,  drawing  the 
oviduct  out  with  it.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot 
close  without  saying  something  about  the  Harper 
brooder  you  have  so  ably  illustrated.  I  have 
carefully'read  and  studied  the  plans  and  speci 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter. 

MADE  BY  F.  W.  MANN,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

fications.and  am  convinced  that  it  is  all  that  Mr. 
Harper  represents  it  to  be  and  I  agree  with  you 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  so  please 
place  me  on  record  as  voting  that  way. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cook.  Poneto,  Indiana,  also  comes 
forward,  and  he  disagrees  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Opinions  are  differing  widely,  so  we  give  the 
views  of  Mr.  Cook,  who  says: 

"The  small  end.  How  do  I  know  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  I  have  a  row  of  nests,  with  board  floor. 
One  nest  I  did  not  have  any  straw  in,  but  had 
three  china  eggs  in,  and  the  hens  would  not  lay 
in  it,  almost  every  egg  was  cracked  on  the  small 
end.  I  thought  it  strange  as  I  would  have 
sworn  (that  is  if  I  had  not  been  a  Methodist), 
that  the  large  end  was  laid  first.  On  investiga- 
tion I  found  the  small  end  laid  first." 

Mr.  F.  W.Steubner,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  who 
has  made  investigation,  writes  also,  and  says: 

"It  is  the  small  end  of  the  egg  that  comes 
first,  which  you  can  easily  find  out  by  a  first  laid 
egg  of  some'pullet." 

Mr.  R.  DuHuyvetter,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  -ho 
writes : 

"My  answer  is  the  small  end.  My  first  obser- 
vation was  with  a  Brown  Leghorn  pullet's  egg. 
It  was  marked  with  blood,  showing,  without 


doubt,  that  the  egg  came  small  end  first  as  the 
blood  mark  spreads  toward  the  large  end.  My 
second  observation  was  with  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen,  she  being  very  tame.  She  'dropped  her 
egg  in  my  hand,  small  end  first. 

Mr.  James  Reed,  Detroit,  Mich.,  now  refutes 
the  above  writer,  and  gives  reasons  for  support- 
ing his  claim.   He  says: 

"The  natural  way  for  an  egg  to  come  is  large 
end  first,  as  much  so  as  it  is  for  the  largest  part, 
i.  e.,  the  head  of  an  animal  to  come  first.  If  an 
egg  happens  to  come  small  end  first  it  will  cause 
the  vent  to  protrude,  and  the  oviduct,  or  egg 
bag,  will  drop  out.  and  you  will  find  it  a  nice 
piece  of  surgery  to  restore  it  in  proper  shape 
again.  In  dropping  an  oval-shaped  egg  the  hen 
suffers  longer  than  when  laying  ordinary  shaped 
egg  right  end  first." 

California  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lewis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  he  takes  the  oppo- 
site side  from  Mr.  Reed,  saying. 

"I  will  say  the  small  end.  This  fact  was  proved 
to  me  recently  by  one  of  my  pullets  laying  her 
first  egg.  It  was,  as  is  usual,  blood  stained,  the 
smaller  much  so,  while  towards  the  larger  it 
was  streaked  as  it  would  be  in  passage.  Could 
you  have  seen  the  egg,  all  doubts  as  to  which 
end  came  first  would  be  set  at  rest.  But  to  fur- 
ther prove  tills  point  is  another  example.  Some 
months  ago  a  hen  became  egg  bound.  I  caught 
her,  and  upon  examination  found  the  small  end 
of  the  egg  protruding.  I  greased  the  vent  and 
watched  proceedings  for  nearly  an  hour ;  the 
egg  did  not  come ;  I  could  not  wait  longer,  so 
left  her.  She  finally  got  rid  of  it,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced it  came  small  end  first." 

Finally  Mr.  R.  C.  Walker,  Rockford,  111.,  ex- 
presses his  views,  which  are  different  from  those 
of  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  W.  says: 

"The  large  end,  of  course.  I  have  witnessed 
it  myself.  The  small  end,  we  know,  contains 
the  hinder  part,  and  the  large  one  the  fore  part 
of  the  chick.  We  know  that  everything  that  is 
born  as  nature  intended  it  should  be  is  born 
head  first,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  same  with  the 
eMick." 

,We  believe  that  the  question  admits  of  too 
■nuch  variation.  We  are  unable  to  give  an  opin- 
ion of  our  own,  as  we  have  considered  it  a  mat- 
ter of  but  little  importance.  Provided  the  eggs 
are  laid  we  do  not  think  anyone  will  find  fault 
with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  hens.  We  ex- 
press thanks  to  the  many  gentlemen  above  who 
so  kindly  gave  their  opinions.  The  subject  has 
brought  out  some  excellent  ideas,  especially 
more  light  on  the  causes  of  egg  bound,  etc. 


Mann's  Bone  Cutter. 

We  present  a  cut  of  this  valuable  machine  for 
reducing  green  bones,  and  can  vouch  for  its 
efficiency,  as  we  have  one  in  use.  It  is  made  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Mann,  Milford,  Mass.,  who  has  long 
recognized  the  necessity  for  something  ol  t ! i . • 
kind.  On  another  page  we  present  the  advan- 
tages of  green  bone  as  food  for  poultry,  which 
will  be  found,  instructive,  perhaps,  to  some  of 
our  readers. 


An  Authority. — J.  T.  Lewis.  Los  Angeles, 
California.— "The  Poultry  Keeper,  since  our 
fair  here,  is  much  sought  after.  It  is  an  author- 
ity for  all  things  poultry.  I  prefer  it  to  any  of 
the  others,  and  have  had  it  for  a  number  of 
years." 
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GRINDING  GREEN  BONES  FOR 
POULTRY 


The  waste  of  bones  that  might  otherwise  be 
utilized  as  fooM  for  poultry  is  enormous.  There 
is  no  food  that  can  be  given  which  will  produce 
more  eggs  than  bones,  for  the  reason  that  bones 
contain  not  only  nitrogen,  but  abound  in  mineral 
matter.  When  we  feed  meat  to  poultry  we  do 
so  in  order  to  procure  the  nitrogen,  which, 
through  the  process  of  digestion  and  chemical 
reaction,  is  converted  into  albumen,  or  some 
other  compound  of  nitrogen.  Without  the  ni- 
trogen albilfnen  would  possess  no  value  what- 
ever. In  fact,  the  albumen  could  not  be  pro- 
duced. This  element— nitrogen— is  the  valua- 
ble constituent  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  of  the 
gluten  of  wheat,  of  lean  meat,  of  blood,  and  of 
all  flesh-forming  substances.  When  animal 
matter  is  decomposing  the  nitrogen  unites  with 
hydrogen  and  forms  ammonia.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  acids  the  ammonia  may  be  united  in 
chemical  compounds,  called  salts  of  ammonia, 
and  thus  we  have  the  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
the  nitrate,  the  carbonate,  the  muriate,  etc. 
The  albumen  is  to  the  living  organism  what  am- 
monia is  to  the  dead  matter,  and  the  two  sub- 
stances are  related  through  the  agency  of  nitro- 
gen. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  bones?  Bones 
are  phosphate  of  lime,  you  will  say,  and  then- 
value  consists  in  being  composed  of  phosporic 
acid  and  lime.  Such  is  true  of  hard,  dry  bones, 
that  have  been  exposed  to  decay,  or  that  have 
been  burnt,  for  nitrogen  quickly  breaks  loose 
from  its  combinations,  and  becomes  volatile. 
As  soon  as  a  fresh  bone  is  thrown  away  it  be- 
gins to  decay.  The  process  of  disintegration  of 
bone  is  very  slow,  and  years  may  elapse,  but  it 
will,  in  time,  revert  to  its  primitive  elements. 
But  the  nitrogenous  matter  is  lost  in  a  short 
time,  flying  off  as  ammonia,  and  the  white 
bleached  bone,  though  rich  in  lime  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  is  deficient  in  the  most  valuable 
and  essential  constituent  desired  by  poultry- 
men— the  nitrogen.  The  adhering  meat,  gris- 
sel,  and  the  gelatine  of  the  bones  are  thej  egg- 
forming  elements,  which  are,  fortunately  found 
in  the  green  bones,  fresh  from  the  table  or  the 
butcher. 

When  you  grind  the  hard,  dry  bone  you  waste 
time,  for  you  can  buy  such  bone  at  three  cents 
per  pound,  but  you  cannot  buy  freshly-ground 
bone.  It  fact,  it  cannot  be  sold  except  at  a  loss 
for  the  manufacturers,  with'superheatedjsteam, 
take  away  the  nitrogen,  and,  it  being  more  val- 
uable than  the  bone.  ¥ou  cannot  buy  fresh 
bones,  ground,  because  such  bones  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and  this  nitrogen 
would  form  ammonia,  through  decomposition, 
thus  giving  off  an  odor  too  intolerable  to  permit 
of  its  transportation.  Hence  you  must  grind 
your  own  fresh  bones. 

But,  say  you.  not  long  ago  you  claimed  that 
clam  shells  and  oyster  shells  were  insoluble,  and 
now  you  come  forward  and  recommend  bones, 
mostly  for  the  value  of  the  nitrogen,  but  also  for 
its  lime.  If  the  shells  are  insoluble  so  are  bones. 
It  may  be  replied  that  it  must  be  admitted  that 
both  shells  and  bones  are  insoluble,  but  if  we  at- 
tempt to  explain  that  bones  may  be  digested 
while  shells  are  not,  by  resorting-  to 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  we  will  do  so  by  mak- 
ing it  as  simple  and  easily  understood  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  first  place  each  chemical  substance 
has  a  preference  of  its  own  for  some  other 
substance,  to  which  it  will  cling,  or  remain 
united,  until  some  more  attractive  substance  is 
presented  tor  which  it  has  a'stronger  preference. 
For  instance,  if  we  cover  a  bone  with  unleached 
hard  wood  ashes,  and  keep  it  moist,  the  bone 
will  become  very  soft,  and  it  may  be  easily  no- 
ticed that  it  is  no  longer  a  bone.  What  has  ' oc- 
curred to  the  bone?  Why,  simply  a  chemical 
ehange,  as  follows:  The  bone  is  composed  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  Now,  the  acid  prefers 
potash  to  lime,  so  it  leaves  the  lime  and  unites 
with  the  potash  of  the  ashes,  forming  phosphate 
oipotash — a,  soluble  compound— while  the  lime 
at  once  begins  to  unite  with  carbonic  acid  form- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  (the  very  substance  of 
which  shells  are  composed),  and  hence  we  find 
that,  to  utilize  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  have 
only  to  combine  it  with  potash  or  soda,  and  the 
compound  is  soluble.  During  the  process  of  di- 
gestion bone,  will,  therefore,  undergo  changes 
that  may  so  change  its  original  composition  as 
to  render  it  assimilable,  the  lime  being  changed 
to  hydrate  of  lime  (which  is  soluble),  though 
how  this  is  done  during  digestion  is  unknown. 
Oyster  shells  are  carbonate  of  lime  (carbonic 
acid  and  lime)  but  the  carbonic  acid  cannot  be 
easily  driven  from  its  combination  with  the  lime 
by  other  alkalies.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen,  bones 
are  food,  provide  lime,  and,  if  fresh,  abound 
largely  in  nitrogen. 

1  •  The  demand  for  a  hand  mill  that  will  permit 
of  using  fresh  bones  from  the  butcher  has  stim- 
ulated inventors,  and  the  result  is  the  bone  cut- 
ter, made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Mann,  of  Milford,  Mass. 
This  machine  is  really  a  bone  cutter,  as  it  so  cuts 
the  bones  as  to  not  only  permit  of  their  being 
easily  swallowed  by  fowls,  but  leaves  the  pieces 
with  sharp  edges,  and  hence,  by  the  use  of  the 
cutter,  we  save  the  green  bones,  and  utilize  the 
nitrogen,  lime,  phosphoric  acid  and  grit.  When 
we  can  provide  the  fowls  with  "sharp  grit  we 
will  enable  them  to  better  digest  their  food. 
Oyster  sheL's  are  too  soft,  and  only  serve  par- 


tially as  grit.  They  do  not  provide  lime  for  the 
shells,  as  may  be  supposed.  Bones  are  hard, 
and  if  sharp  and  cutting,  answer  well  as  grit. 
They  are,  though  harder  than  shells,  more  easily 
subject  to  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  a  portion 
of  them  are  digested.  By  the  use  of  green  bones 
we  can  provide  not  only  grit,  but  a  complete 
egg  food  (carbon  and  water  ■  excepted),  while 
shells  possess  no  food  value  whatever. 

But  these  advantages  can  only  be  derived  from 
fresh,  green  bones. 


Preston  Replies. 

We  give  the  following  reply  from  Mr.  George 
A.  Preston,  to  the  article  referring  to  him  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  We  do  so  because  every 
man  has  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fense, and  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  never  al- 
low an  article  in  its  columns  condemning  any 
man  without  giving  him  an  equal  opportunity 
to  vindicate  himself.  It  would  be  cowardly  to 
do  otherwise. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper—  Dear  Sir:  I  have 
only  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  October  issue  of 
your  journal,  and  to  say  I  am  surprised  and 
mortified  at  the  article  regarding  my  poultry 
business  would  hardly  express  it.  The  article 
does  me  great  injustice.  Mr.  Fox's  statement 
is  as  void  of  the  truth  as  could  possibly  have 
been  written,  and  is  a  most  malicious  and  scan- 
dalous piece  of  busine.ss.  Scarcely  one  word  of 
the  conversation  in  his  letter  ever  passed  be- 
tween us  at  all.  When  he  came  to  my  house  that 
Sunday  morning  to  talk  about  poultry,  all  in  the 
house,  except  myself  and  Lrother,  were  asleep, 
and  we.  as  Mr.  Fox  states,  were  brushing  out 
flies.  My  little  daughter  had  been  dangerously 
sick  with  a  fever,  lying  most  of  the  time  uncon- 
scious and  delirious.  That  morning  was  the 
turning  point,  and  she  had  fallen  asleep. 
The  doctor  had  gone,  and  my  folks  were  taking 
the  first  rest  had  in  several  days.  The  flies, 
which  Mr.  Fox  so  cunningly  alludes  to, would  oc- 
casional alight  on  the  little  sufferer's  face,  and 
cause  her  to  start  up  delirious  and  wild,  so  my 
brother  and  I  had  taken  upon  ourselves  the  task 
of  driving  them  out  of  the  house.  The  injustice 
of  Mr.  Fox's  ridicule  is  simply  contemptible. 
He  came  to  our  house  without  giving  his  card,  or 
name,  or  anything,  and  although  the  thought  of 
talking  poultry  at  that  time  was  simply  repulsive, 
yet  I  threw  aside  my  own  cares  to  visit  with  him, 
and  when  he  was  about  to  go  I  gave  him  the 
names  and  address  of  all  the  fanciers  in  the  city. 
I  would  willingly  have  invited  him  in  the  house, 
and  entertained  him.  as  I  do  every  poultryman 
who  visits  me,  but  the  day  and  circumstances 
were  all  against  it,  and  no  gentleman  would 
have  evpected  it,  yet  Mr.  Fox  takes  exception  to 
it,  and  goes  away  to  slander  me  in  a  most 
scandellous  manner. 

As  to  my  poultry  business,  I  would  say  I  have 
bred  and  sold  fowls  for  the  past  fourteen  years ; 
have  advertised  heavily,  and  done  a  much 
larger  business  than  many  would  dream  of.  I 
am'bnly  sorry  that  you  could  not  have  accepted 
my  invitation  to  come  here  and  personally  look 
over  my  books,  and  see  tbe  actual  amount  of 
business  done  in  the  past.  See  how  much  I  have 
exaggerated  my.business.  I  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  have  paid  your  expenses.  I 
bred  Wyandottes  for  years,  when  they  were 
called  American  Seabrights,  sold  them" byjthe 
hundred  long  before  but  few  of  the  breeders  put 
them  in  their  yards.  I  refer  to  my  advertise- 
ments and  illustrations,  and  to  the  old  Poultry 
Messenger,  of  Cuckoo,  Va.  I  have  bred  and 
shipped  them  by  the  thousands  since,  and  be- 
lieve I  can  show'as  large  and  fine  a  list  of  testi- 
monials, regarding  past  shipments,  as  any  man 
in  the  business.  I  have  letters  to  this  effect 
from  some  of  the  oldest  poultry  editors  in  the 
field.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  business 
for  every  good,  persistent,  practical  man,  and 
yet  the  petty  jealousies  exhibited  by  many 
fanciers  is  simply  disgusting.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule, 
for,  generally  speaking,  our  poultry  fraternity 
is  composed  of  the  best-hearted,  whole-souled 
gentlemen  in  the  country.  These  men  honor 
the  business  and  the  business  honors  them. 
To  do  a  large  poultry;business,  and  to  please 
everybody  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  an  im- 
possibility, and  cannot  be  done.  I've  got  the 
proof,  gathered  from  years  of  correspondence, 
saved  simply  through  a  curiosity  to  see  if  any- 
one escaped.  Complaints  coming  to  me  against 
others  I  have  always  saved  and  put  in  a  box  by 
themselves,  and  there's  a  bundle  of  litera- 
ture in  that  box  that  would  loosen  a  man's 
confidence  in  the  entire  business ;  and  yet 
I  dare  say,  it  could  all  be  summed  up 
and  divided  by  ninety-nine,  and  still  show 
the  worst  side  of  every  complaint.  Dis- 
satisfaction is  often  created  thmugh  poultry  il- 
lustrations. None  but  an  expert  understands 
them.  The  novice  expects  his  fowls  to  appear  just 
as  fine. or  finer,  than  any  of  the  best  breeding-pen 
pictures  he  has  seen.  If  they  don't,  he  is  dissat- 
isfied, been  duped  the  breeder  is  a  be'at. should  be 
published. etc.  The  fowls  are  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  breeder,  and  the  "complaint  and  a  big 
express  bill''  stare  him  in  the  face. Thus  many  and 
many  a  fine  honest  poultryman  soon  becomes 
discourages  and  disgusted  with  the  business. 


Suddenly  his  advertisement  disappears,  he's  out 
of  the  field.  Fine  engravings  and  chromos,  and 
trios  and  breeding-pen  cuts,  are  all  right  They 
excite  admiration,  create  an  interest,  result  in- 
an  investment,  but  they  are  too  often  misunder- 
stood and  used  wrongfully  in  judging  breeding 
pens  of  good  honest  stock.  I  try  to  please  every" 
one  and  don't  want  any  customer  to  keep  a  bird 
of  mine  an  hour  unless  perfectly  satisf actory.- 
I  would  much|iather  pay  express  charges  both 
ways  than  leave  a  man  dissatisfied,  for  I  am  not 
in;  the  business  for  a  month,  nor  a  year,  but 
for  a  life-time,  and  it  is  to  my  greatest  interest 
that  every  shipment  gives  satisfaction.  Re- 
garding Mr.  Lattig"s  complaint,  to  which  you  re- 
ferred. I  would  say  that  last  March  I  so"ld  the 
gentleman  one  of  my  best  AVyandotte  cockerels- 
and  two  good  pullets,  for  $10.00.  In  the  fall  he- 
said  he  was  dissatisfied  with  one  of  the  pullets,, 
for  she  was  small  and  under  weight.  I  at  once 
gave  him  a  written  order  for  two  sets  of  my  best 
$5.00  eggs,  to  be  shipped  free  of  cost  whenever 
he  so  advised,  which  offer  he  said  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I  could  not  have  been  more  fair . 
My  poultry  sales  were  never  better  than  now. 
W  e  are  having  all  we  can  possibly  do,  and  the 
United  States  Express  agent  can  tell  you  the 
shipments  we  are  making  daily.  Up  to  four 
years  ago  I  raised  my  own  stock.  Since  that 
time  my  business  assumed  such  proportions  that 
I  was  compelled  to  arrange  for  a  larger  supply 
of  fowls,  and  so  began  having  them  raised  by  my 
friends  and  relatives  on  farms,  about  the  city,  a 
method  practiced  more  or  less  'by 
about  every  fancier  in  the  business.  Where 
is  there  a  fancier  who  has,  or  does  raise  all  the 
fowls  he  sells?  Poultry  journalists  know  the 
question  is  simply  absurd.  'After  a  strain  is  es- 
tablished, and  stock  is  selected  and  mated  bv  a 
skillful  breeder,  anyone  can  take  the  eggs  and 
hatch  and  raise  the  chicks.  All  they  need  do  is 
to  feed  and  care  for  them,  and  the  farm  and 
range  is  just  the  place  for  it.  Young  stock 
need  Kie  meadows  in  which  to  grow  and  de- 
velop. It  is  the  only  natural  way  for  them  to 
grow  and  /nature,  and  come  up  big,  heavy, 
stocky,  vigorous  fowls.  My  uncles  claim  their 
poultry  department  is  far  the  best  paying  busi- 
ness on  their  farms,  and  I  can  rely  on  them 
every  year  for  fiocks  of  the  finest  bred  fowls  I 
have  brought  in.  Regarding  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch's 
statement  that  I  had  not  bought  stock  of  him  in 
twelve  years.  I  would  say  he  is  mistaken,  and 
will  admit  it  if  he  has  a  spirit  of  fairness.  Four 
years  ago  my  cousin,  Frank  D.  Lyon,  and 
myself,  sent  him  $20  for  six  sets  of  Light 
Brahma  eggs,  and  later  I  bought  out  my 
cousin's  'interest,  and  had  every  chick  from 
the  entire  lot,  and  nearly  every  egg  hatched. 
Also,  contrary  to  Mr.  Fox's  statement,  I  would 
say,  no  man  ever  filled  or  shipped  an  order  for 
me  in  all  my  fourteen  years  of  business.  Every 
order,  without  an  exception,  has  been  selected 
by  myself,  personally,  and  shipped  from  my 
own  yards.  I  would  no  sooner  think  of  trusting 
such  things  with  an  assistant  than  I  would  of 
throwing  up  my  business.  I  endeavor  to  treat 
every  man  fair'and  square,  and  sell  my  stock  at 
low  prices,  antt  I  believe  I  shall  have  a  place  in 
the  field  and  all  the  business  I  can  do  for  years 
to  come.  Geo.  A.  Preston. 

We  hope,  now  that  Mr.  Preston  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  replying,  that  the  matter  rest.  The 
public  will  judge,  and  a  prolongation  of  the  mat- 
ter will  only  take  up  valuable  space  that  should, 
be  devoted  to  something  else. 


Douglass  Mixture  a  Poison. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Kuesal,  Manhassett,  N.  Y.,  writes 
the  following  strong  condemnatory  letter  of 
Douglass  Mixture,  saying:  'A  copy  of  your 
•June'  issue  fell  into  my  hands  a  few  days  ago 
and  was  pretty  generally  devoured.  Yours  is 
the  first  attack  on  the  'Douglass  Mixture'  that 
has  come  to  my  notice.  Your  conclusions  I 
reached,  on  my  own  account  after  several  years 
experience.  A  free  use  of  it  one  summer,  with 
the  young  stock,  resulted  in  diseased  internal 
orga'ns  to  a  large  extent,  especially  affecting  the 
gizzard  and  liver,  and  frequently  all  the  inter- 
nal organs  of  the  'alimentary  canal.'  A 
strange  part  was  that  the  fowt.was  generally  to 
all  appearance,  mperfect  health.  Since  then  I 
have  become  exceedingly  cautious  in  its  use. and 
I  have  no  such  experience.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
during  a  siege  of  the  cholera,  made  very  free 
use  of  it  among  about  two  hundred  fowls  and 
chicks.~Indee"d.  in  the  emergencv,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  directions  generally  given,  but 
fairly  dosed  them  with  the  poison,  with  this  re- 
sult. A  check  to  the  cholera,  but  chickens  so 
diseased,  internally,  as  to  make  them  entirely 
unfit  for  use.  They  would  kill  one  after  an- 
other, and  throw  away  half  a  dozen  to  every 
one  that  was  fit  for  use.  They  all  soon  began  to 
show  their  diseased  condition,  by  dropping  off 
one  after  the  other.  The  diseased  parts  of  these 
chickens  were  just  like  my  own  had  been,  only 
intensified.  I  had  used  it  according  to  direc-^ 
tions  given,  but  used  it  regularly.  It  is  a  good 
tiling  as  a  medicine,  but  is  unnatural  as  a  regu- 
lar drink,  and  certainly  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  I  think  ovster  shells  the  best  shell  food 
for  laying  hens  that  can  be  had,  because  most 
convenient,  where  the  shells  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained but  they  are  by  no  means  indispensa- 
ble." 


1890. 
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The  Improved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

The  Improved  Excelsior  Incubator,  made  by 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  is  well-known, 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  stood  the  public  test  for 
a  long  time  shows  its  popularity.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials,  from  some  of  the  most  prominent 
poultrymen  in  the  United  States,  speak  well  of 
its  merits,  and  the  manufacturers  are  always 
willing  to  give  every  evidence  required  to  in- 
quiries. It  may  be  stated  that  the  firm  of  Geo. 
H.  Stahl  &  Co.,  is  well-known  in  Quincy,  where 
they  nave  a  large  and  commodious  factory, 
sending  incubators  and  brooders  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  firm  has  been  in 
business  there  for  years,  is  a  prominent  con- 
cern, and  considered  one  of  the  most  reliable  in 
that  section. 

Many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made 
to  the  Excelsior  Incubator  since  its  first  intro- 
duction to  the  public.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
best  material  throughout.  The  case  is  double, 
even  to  the  glass  in  the  door,  the  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  case  being  filled  with  a  non- 
conducting material,  thus  insuring  the  even, 
temperature  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success- 
ful working  of  the  incubator.  Another  improve- 
ment is  that  the  legs  are  made  with  threads,  so 
}is  to  screw  on,  the  same  as  piano  legs.   They  j 
are  built  by  first  class  cabinet  makers  and  are  | 
finished  in  imitation  mahogany,  making  it  as  ' 
tiandsome  as  any  piece  of  parlor  furniture.  The  | 
incubator  belongs  to  the  hot-water  class.  The  i 
fank  is  built  of  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  iron  | 


be  five  hundred  times  four  cents,  or  $20.00,  while 
the  price  they  sell  for  is  five  hundred  times 
twenty-five  cents,  or  $125.00,  which  leaves  a  clear 
profit  of  $105.00  for  the  trouble  of  raising  them ; 
and  of  course  when  larger  numbers  are  raised 
the  profit  is  still  greater.  The  prices  are  higher 
during  March  and  April,  when  chicks  that  weigh 
less  than  a  pound  retail  at  forty  or  fifty  cents, 
but  along  in  July  the  prices  get  down  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  but  even  such  prices  as  this  make  the 
business  very  profitable  and  well  adapted  for  all 
classes  of  people. 

To  hatch  200  eggs  the  usual  way  would  require 
about  fifteen  hens.  Some  of  these  would,  after 
setting  awhile,  become  affected  with  lice,  or, 
for  some  other  reason,  leave  their  nests ;  the 
eggs  would  become  chilled  and  would  not  hatch, 
thus  causing  a  loss,  especially  if  the  eggs  were 
of  fine  stock,  costing  several  dollars  a  setting. 
Others  would  become  restless  aud  break  the 
eggs,  while  still  others  would  eat  their  eggs,  in 
each  case  causing  not  only  a  loss,  but  great  dis- 
appointment. Besides,  to  feed,  watch  and  care 
for  fifteen  hens  is  no  small  job,  and  the  cost  of 
feeding  the  hens  would  be  several  dollars.  Even 
if  the  fifteen  hens  w:ould  succeed  in  hatching  100 
chicks  out  of  the  200  eggs  (which  .is  very  doubt- 
ful), a  large  percentage  of  them  would  'come 
up  missing  "  They  would  stray  away  from  the 
hen  and  be  eaten  by  rats,  weasels  and  other  ver- 
min, or  get  lost  and  die  of  exposure.  All  this 
trouble  and  loss  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
cubator and  brooder. 

Is  this  the  best  incubator.  We  have  never 


Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Central  Ohio  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Breeders'  Association,  January  7-11,  '90. 
W.  F.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Bridgeton.N.  J., South  Jersey  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, 3d  week  in  January.  W.  H.  Hainesworth, 
Secretary,  Bridgeton,  Sew  Jersey. 

Decatur,  111.,  Macon  County  Poultry  Associa. 
tion,  January  8-14,  '90.  K.  J.  Simpson,  Secretary, 

Akron,  Ohio,  Northern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Nathan 
Morse,  Secretary. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  River  Valley  Poul- 
try Association,  Jan.  y-15,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 
Secretary,  Washiiigtonville,  N.  Y. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Georgia  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  13-19.  A.  H.  Yonder  Leith,  Secre- 
tary. 

Winona,  Minn.,  Southern  Minnesota  Poultry- 
Association,  January  13-18,  '90.  Fred.  Kroeger, 
Secretary. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  January  14-19,  '90.  P.P.. 
Fritzinger,  Secretary.  593  German  Avenue. 

Manchester.  Ct.,  Central  Ct.,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  14-16,  H.  B.  Brant,  Secretary,  Man- 
chester, Ct. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Indiana  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation, January  14-19,  '90.  Major  Griffin, 
Secretary,  Mauzy,  Ind. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  Fayette  County- 
Poultry, Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jan- 
uary 14-20,  '90.  J.  B.  Collier,  Secretary. 

Harlan,  Iowa,  Western  Iowa  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  16-22,  '90.  D- 
B.  Sheller.  Secretary. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Utah  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  23-25.  Andrew  Miller,  Secretary,  N. 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Boone,  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  21-24,  '90.  J.  H.  Boggs,  Secretary. 

Angola,  Ind.,  Steuben  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  21-27,  '90.  W.  K.  Shelter,  Sec- 
retary. 

Marion.  Ohio,  Marion  Poultry.  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association.  January  2*2-25,  '90.  C.J. 
Nichols,  Secretary. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Eastern  Michigan  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  January  23-29,  '90. 
W.  Rumsey,  Secretary. 

Colorado  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association^ 
Denver,  Col.,  Jan.  27-Feb  1,  '90. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Bay  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, January  28  to  February  1,  '90.  H.  A. 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Northern  Indiana  Poultry 
Association,  January  29  to  February  4,  '90. 
Ben  F.  Biliter,  Secretary. 

Lincoln,  Neb., .  Nebraska  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, February  4-8,  '90.  S.  R.  Megaaan,  Sec- 
retary. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Mass.  State  Poultry.  Associa- 
tion, Feb.  10-15.  W.  F.  Bacon,  Secretary,  Cam, 
bridgeport,  Mass. 

New  York  City,  February  19-25.  T.  F.  Rack- 
ham,  Secretary.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Minn.,  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Feb.  4-7.  N.  S.  Beardsley,  Secretary,  St. 
Paul. 


The  Poultry  Guide  and  Friend. 

Editor  Bover,  of  the  Poultry  Guide  andFriehd, 
desires  to  state  that,  though  his  paper  has  been 
late,  and  a  month  missed,  each  subscriber  will 
get  twelve  numbers  all  the  same.  He  has  now 
perfected  his  arrangements  for  issuing  the 
paper  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  every  month..  It  is- 
published  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  year,  but  subscribers  can  get  It  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  sixty  cents.  It  is  a  large 
paper  for  the  price,  and  full  of  chicken,  and: 
hereafter  it  will  come  promptly  and  on  time. 


Indian  Games. 

The  following  description  of  Indian  Games  is 
taken  from  two  pens  lately  imported  from  Eng- 
land: Indian  Games  are  becoming  very  popu- 
lar. They  are  large,  active  fowls,  rare  fighters, 
and  attain  a  great  weight.  Cocks,  full  grown, 
weigh  from  eight  to  ten'  pounds,  and  hens  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  each.  Indian  Game  cock- 
erels are  similar  to  a  Black  Breasted  Red  Game 
Cock,  only  darker  and  richer  in  color.  The  hens 
are  dark  in  color,  similar  to  Red  Caps.  The 
breast  feathers  are  double  laced,  which  greatly 
adds  to  their  beauty.  This  variety  have  heavy, 
clean,  yellow  legs,  and  a  Malay  shape,  being 
very  hardy  and  quiet,  and  can  bear  clcse  con- 
finement. Their  beauty  is  unexcelled. 


Cleveland's  Show. 

January  14th  to  19th.  inclusive,  is  the  time  for 
Cleveland's  show.  Premium  list  out.  Entries 
close  Saturday  before  the  show.  The  coming 
show  will  eclipse  all  previous  efforts,  Mr.  Charles 
McClave  will  act  as  judge  of  poultry,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Weston  as  judge  of  poultry  and  pets.  Mr. 
r.  P.  Fritzinger.  '59.3  German  avenue,.Clevelan<i. 
1  Ohio,  is  corresponding  secretary. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 
Made  by   George  IE.   Stahl,   Qnincy,  Illinois. 


and  where  exposed  to  heat  or  moisture  is 
Japanned,  and  will  not  rust  or  wear  out  in  a 
lifetime.  There  are  no  pipes  to  clog  up  or  get 
out  of  order,  and  the  tank  is  easily  removed  by 
simply  unscrewing  the  top  of  the  incubator.  The 
tank  is  so  constructed  that  the  water  is  kept  in 
constant  circulation  through  the  heater,  which 
keeps  it  hot  and  imparts  its  heat  to  all  parts  of 
the  egg  chamber  alike. 

The  regulator  used  on  the  "Excelsior"  consists 
of  a  metal  band,  the  metal  used  being  very  sen- 
sitive and  affected  by  the  slightest  change  in  the 
temperature.  When  the  temperature  in  the  egg 
chamber  rises  above  103°  the  metal  band  ex- 
Vands  and  opens  the  damper,  allowing  the 
Warm  air  to  escape  until  the  temperature  in  the 
egg  chamber  decreases,  which  causes  the  metal 
band  to  contract  and  close  the  damper.  Thus 
the  working  of  the  Excelsior  Regulator  is  auto- 
matic and  requires  but  little  attention,  there  be- 
ing no  electric  batteries,  or  other  contrivances 
to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Brooder  has  one  important  feature— that 
of  being  light  under  the  brooder.  The  cost  of  an 
incubator  and  brooder,  together,  for  100  chicks, 
is  $30,  with  larger  sizes  if  preferred.  To  attempt 
to  describe  the  brooder  would  be  too  extended, 
but  it  not  only  supplies  plenty  of  warmth  but  is 
also  self-ventilating,  thus  avoiding  draughts. 
We  suggest  that  each  reader  send  for  one  of  the 
discriptive  circulars,  which  is  sent  free  to'all. 

Broilers  for  market  should  be  made  a  matter 
Of  business  and  care.  It  is  desirable  to  get  the 
chicks  out  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  very  first 
Spring  chicks  command  enormous  prices:  but 
this  does  not  last  lone,  as  the  price  will  get  to 
.about  twentv-five  cents  a  pound  and  stay  there 
for  awhile.  The  cosl  of  raising  the  chicks  is  only 
four  cents  a  pound.  Suppose  five  hundred  chicks 
were  raised.  At  this  rate  the  cost  would  only 


seen  any  best  incubators.  The  best  "incubator 
depends  on  the  man  and  the  best  eggs.  But  the 
makers  of  the  Improved  Excelsior  claim  that 
their  incubator  is  equal  to  any  other,  and  they 
are  supported  in  that  claim  by  hundreds  of  pa- 
trons. If  it  did  not  give  satisfaction  it  could 
never  have  stood  Wie  test  of  the  number  of  years 
it  has  been  on  the  market. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Johnson  County  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association.  January  1-5,  '90.  E. 
McCaslin,  Secretary,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Bay  City.  Mich..  Michigan  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Jan.  (3-11,  W.  F.  Brace,  Secretary, 
Bay  City. 

Owatonna.  Minn..  Steel  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. Jan.  7-9.  G.D  Holden,  Secretary.  Owa- 
tonna, Minn. 

Woburn.  Mass.,  Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry 
Association.  January  7-9,  '90,   F.  W.  Legg.  Sec. 

Putnam.  Conn.,  Quinebaug  Yalley  Poultry  As- 
sociation, January  7-10. '90.  John'L.  Sheldon, 
Cor.  Sec. 

Lewiston.  Maine,  Androscoggin  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  January  7-10,  '90.  *  John 
F.  Putnam,  Secretary. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  New  Haven  Poultry  Associa 
tion,  Jan  9-13.  E.  A.  Todd,  Secretary;  Box  1613, 
New  Haven.  Ct. 

New  Castle,  Pa..  New  Castle  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  7-11.  J.  S.  Rutter.  Sec. 

Frederick,  Md..  Frederick  Countv  Poultry. 
Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock  Association  January  7- 
lO.^OO.    Wm  Crawford  Johnson.  M.D..  Sec. 

Middletown.  Ohio.  Middletown  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, January  7-11,  '90.  F.  Doty,  Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Indian  Games. 


B.  A.  FOX,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

I  notice  in  one  of  our  Ohio  poultry  journals 
where  an  American  breeder,  and  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  is  booming  up,  to  the  highest 
notch,  the  Indian  Game  for  a  general-purpose 
fowl,  stating  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no 
dispute  as  to  their  superiority  over  American 
breeds.  Now,  I  desire  to  be  heard,  if  you  can 
spare  me  the  space.  I  have  handled  this  won 
derful  English  breed,  and  have  long  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  ••made"  breed,  and 
if  you  turn  to  page  277,  Wright's  Encyclopedia 
of  Poultry,  you  will  see  a  perfect  likeness  oft  he 
Indian  Game  of  to-day,  but  here  it  takes  the 
name  of  "Malay,"  and  "Aseel."  I  quote  a  few 
lines  from  Wright:  "They  (the  Indian  Game) 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  more  or  less  of  the 
variety  next  to  be  mentioned,  grafted  on  the 
Malay  stock;  to  Mr.  Montressor's  import- 
ations and  efforts  we  chiefly  owe  the  in- 
troduction, and  recognition  in  England  of  the 
Aseel,  the  best  type  of  the  really  "Indian  Game 
Fowls."  Now,  I  think  this  sufficient  to  show 
that  these  birds  were  imported  into  England, 
they  having  been  "made,"  as  it  were.  I  am  an 
American,  and  in  my  travels  I  find  lots  of  En- 
glishmen .who  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  }hat, 
"Aye,  lad ;  thee  has  no  chickens  in  this  coun- 
try; thee  must  go  to  England  to  find  chckens." 
etc.  Now,  I  claim  that  there  is  no  breed  of 
fowls  living  to-day,  in  England  or  America,  that 
can  surpass  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  as  a  gen- 
eral-purpose fowl.  They  are  acknowledged  so 
by  every  breeder  I  ever  met,  and  their  great 
worth  and  usefulness  are  proclaimed  in  every 
journal  in  America,  and  our  English  brothers 
proclaim  it  (unless  they  have  an  axe  to  grind). 
They  will  lay  more  eggs,  and  I  have  had  them  to 
weigh  eleven  pounds.  In  my  opinion  they  far 
surpass  the  Indian  Game.  This  is  an  old  chest- 
nut. Everybody  knows  the  Plymouth  Rock 
stands  at  the  head  for  general  purposes,  and  I 
shall  stand  by  them.  At  the  Buffalo  show  could 
be  seen  Indian  Games  of  all  ages.  Cut  off  their 
necks  and  legs,  and  what  is  left?  I  do  hate  to 
see  an  American  try  to  knock  out  one  of  the 
best  breeds  on  earth,  to  boom  up  a  new  and  un- 
tried variety  of  fowls.  If  they  are  deserving  of 
a  pfeieein  our  Standard,  why  are  they  not  there. 


From  the  Egg  to  the  Egg. 

WILL  C.  APPLEGATE,  SHARON,  PA. 

We  who  live  outside  of  the  great  chicken  dis- 
tricts are  accustomed  to  hear  (and  read)  too 
much  about  the  incubator  and  the  brooder.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  both  excellent  in  their  places, 
but  they  are  not  known  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
poultry  fanciers  of  our  country.  What  most  of 
the  fanciers  want  to  know  is  how  to  set  a  hen, 
raise  the  chicks,  and  care  for  them  when  ma- 
tured. This  we  desire  to  state,  and  that,  too, 
only  so  far  as  we  have  learned  by  a  practical 
experience  of  ten  years.  Common  hens  should 
do  the  incubating,  and  they  must  be  kept  in  a 
yard  by  themselves,  with  barrels  thrown  over  on 
their  sides  for  nests.  The  barrels,  of  course, 
must  contain  some  hay,  straw,  or  other  litter. 
The  h3ns  will  nest  here,  and  they  will  not  onlv 
be  accustomed  to  these  nests,  but  the  nests  will 
become  shaped  to  the  hens.  With  eggs  ready, 
andacluJking  hen,  the  time  for  business  has 
arrived.  After  the  hen  has  "set"  for  at  least  five 
days,  place  the  eggs  (thirteen)  under  her  at  night 
and  carefully  carry  barrel,  hen  and  all  to  some 
secluded  spot  adjacent  to  the  yard,  placing  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel  towards  the  south,  if  possi- 
ble, but  never  towards  the  west.  Put  a  feed 
cup  near,  containingcorn,  oats  and  wheat.  This, 
with  the  water  dish,  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
feed  and  water  should  be  replenished  after  dark. 
In  about  three  weeks,  go  and  see  how  the  hen  is 
getting  along.  Never  bother  her  when  she 
comes  oit  the  nest  to  feed,  dust  and  air 
herself,  and  vou  need  not  attend  to  the 
moistening  of  the  eggs  a  day  or  two  before 
hatching,  nature,  the  barrel  lying  on  the  ground 
and  the  hen's  daily  trips  through  the  grass,  will 
attend  to  this  matter.  You  can  tell  when  "the 
hen  has  hatched,"  for  she  will  leave  the  nest,  or 
attempt  to  call  the  chicks  out  as  soon  as  nature 
intended  they  should  eat  and  drink,  which  will 
not  be  over  twenty -four  hours  after  the  first 
chick  was  hatched.  Now,  remove  the  hen  and 
chicks  to  a  dry  coop,  with  a  little  yard  for  the 
chicks  to  run  in.  Let  me  state  right  here  that 
chicks  must  nerer  be  allowed  to  run  on  any- 
thing damp  or  ioet,  for  gapes  or  sickness  will 
surely  follow,  while  dry  ground  and  the  hot 
sun  is  highly  beneficial  to  them.  Safely  located 
in  their  new  home,  they  should  be  fed  and 
watered  immediately.  The  coffee  mill  (however 
I  use  one  of  Wilson's  mills),  must  now  be 
brought  out,  and  some  dry  bread  (never  use 
mouldy  bread)  ground  for  them.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  to  so  arrange  the  water  dish,  so 
the  water  will  not  be  spilled,  and  so  the  chicks 
cannot  get  their  feet  wet.  They  should  always 
have  access  to  good,  clean  water,  and  should  be 
f«d  on  the  bread  die*,  the  first  two  days,  five  or 
aix    times    each    dav.    The  third,  fourth, 


fifth,  six  and  seventh  days  they  should  be  fed 
a  little  ground  corn,  wheat  and  oat  meal,  mixed 
witlrjtheir  bread  diet.  They  should  be  supplied 
with  ground  oyster  shells  (ground  fine  of  course) 
from  the  first,  as  their  gizzard  must  be  supplied 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  frequency 
of  feeding  must  gradually  be  length- 
ened until  they  are  only  fed  three  times 
a  day,  and  this  three  time-  a-day  feeding  kept 
up  as  long  as  they  lived.  After  the  first  week  a 
little  finely-chopped  lettuce  can  be  added  to 
their  daily  rations— say  twice  a  day— along  with 
some  finely-cut  table  scraps  also,  but  not  salt 
meat.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  (the 
weather  and  coop  being  warm  enough),  the  hen 
should  be  put  back  in  her  coop,  and  the  chicks 
left  to  care  for  themselves,  so  far  as  the  old  hen 
is  concerned.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
they  may  be  reduced  to  three  meals  a  day,  and 
all  vegetable  food  withdrawn,  for  bv  this  time 
they  are  big  enough  to  run  at  large  "(when  the 
ground  and  grass  are  dry).  The  cable  scraps, 
cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  and  ground  dry 
bread  can  now  form  their  daily  rations.  This, 
along  with  what  they  can  pick  upjon  their  for- 
aging expeditions,  will  be  all  that  is  required. 
Growing  chicks  must  not  be  fed  any  whole  oats, 
but  ground  oyster  shells  and  clean  water  must 
always  be  accessible  to  them.  After  the  chicks 
have  nearly  matured,  the  poor  ones  killed  or 
sold,  and  the  surplus  cockerels  disposed  of, 
they  are  ready  to  yard  up,  and  put  into  winter 
quarters.  The  time  is  now  approaching  for  the 
egg  harvest,  besides  you  will  want  to  trade  that 
fine  cockerel  for  another  one,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  size  of  your  particular  fine  strain 
of  birds.  Chickens  all  housed  in  a  low 
house,  facing  the  south,  with  one  nar- 
row window,  running  from  top  to  bottom, 
an  opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  into  the 
yard,  a  board  leaning  over  this  opening  on  the 
outside  to  keep  out  the  storm,  another  board  to 
close  the  opening  during  very  cold  weather,  the 
house  well  lined  with  paper,  and  this  paper 
overlaid  with  tar  paper,  a  good  warm  roof,  and 
the  roosts  up  near  the  roof,  (where  the  most  heat 
is),  the  house, well  banked  up  on  the  outside.and 
your  chickens  are  in  good  warm  winter  quarters. 
A  pot  of  good  warm  table  scraps  mixed  with 
bran,  well  peppered  and  a  little  salt,  should 
form  their  breakfast.  Wheat  thrown  in  leaves, 
hay,  or  straw  litter  for  their  dinner,  and  warm 
corn  for  their  supper.  They  should  be  watered 
as  often  as  fed  in  very  cold  weather,  and  always 
supplied  with  clean  water  at  least  daily.  Plenty 
of  litter  in  their  house  (where they  should  be  fed 
and  watered)  will  supply  their  vegetable  diet, 
but  a  head  of  cabbage,  nailed  head  down  to  the 
inside  of  the  house,  is  a  thing  both  highly  rel- 
ished and  beneficial  to  them.  They  must  be  fed 
the  soft  feed  and  corn  in  a  trough. "  Oats  can  be 
added  to  the  soft  feed,  or  strewn  in  the  litter,  as 
you  wish,  and  keep  a  box  of  ground  oyster  shells 
in  the  house  at  all  times.  Grit  and  eggs  are  in- 
separable. Without  grit,  without  eggs.  Plenty 
of  grit  plenty  of  eggs,  and  give  me  the  ground 
oyster  shell  grit  every  time. 


Economical  Poultry  Shelter. 

SAMUEL  J.  KURTZ,  CROOKED  HILL,  PENN. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  cold  wind 
blows,  and  the  rain  and  snow  falls,  and  make  it 
unpleasant  for  man  and  beastto  be  out,  the  per- 
son who  raises  poultry  should  (if  not  already 
done  so)  provide  a  place  for  them  to  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  and  under  shelter.  Now,  how 
easily  every  farmer  or  poultry  keeper  of  any 
kind  may  have  ch<>ap  protection  for  his  fowls'. 
The  fowls  care  no  more  for  costlv  fancy  shelter, 
than  for  the  most  rude  contrivance.  The  shelter 
I  provide  is  this:  I  plant  four,  or  six.  old  posts  in 
every  yard,  and  put  old  rails  in  the  upper  holes, 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  next  hole  on  the  back 
or  lower  side,  then  cover  with  old  material,  old 
rails,  boards,  cord  wood,  etc.,  and  back  bv  the 
same,  by  using  this  material.  I  keep  it  off  of  the 
ground  and  avoid  both  decay  and  a  harbor  for 
minks,  weasels,  rats,  etc.,  some  of  our  greatest 
enemies.  To  those  who  have  none  of  the  former 
mentioned  articles,  let  them  take  corn  fodder.or 
straw,  for  the  covering.  Nearly  every  one  knows 
how  the  fowls  enjoy  cleaning  themselves  up, 
along  the  sunny  side  of  a  fodder  or  straw  stack. 
In  many  places  the  farmers  make  the  above-de- 
scribed shelter  for  their  young  and  small  cattle  ; 
then  why  not  for  their  fowls?  It  requires  no 
great  amount  of  labor,  or  material,  when  kept 
low.  with  a  southern  exposure,  closed  on  the 
back,  and  my  word  for  it,  as  a  breeder,  you  will 
enjoy  it,  as  well  as  the  fowls,  on  a  wet  cold  day, 
to  see  the  advantage  they  take  of  it.  TJnder'a 
shelter  of  this  kind,  the  ground  is  always  dry. 
affording  a  pleasant  place  for  the  fowls  to  dust 
themselves.  And  further,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.it  makes  a  good  place  to  feed. 
You  can  keep  cracked  shell,  barn  cleaning,  as 
hay  seed  and  fine  straw,  in  fact,  any  thing  of 
offal  you  can  give  to  them  under  such  a  protec- 
tion, and  it  will  keep  them  active,  and  healthy, 
and  they  will  pay  you  many  times  in  eggs  for  the 
little  extra  labor. 


A.  Huge  Young  Gobbler. — Mrs.  O.  T.Gove, 
Portland,  Oregon.— "Noticing  that  others  are 
stating  how  much  their  turkeys  weigh.  I  think  I 
can  boast  a  little.  I  have  a  b'ronze  turkey  gob- 
bler, six  and  a  half  months  old,  weighing  twenty 
pounds." 


Oyster  Shells  and  Douglass  Mixture. 

ALBERT  CORNISH,  M0IRA,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  not,  fortunately,  been  troubled  with 
lame  or  rheumatic  fowls,  as  I  was  a  year  ago 
this  fall  and  winter,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is 
owing  to  my  discarding  the  use  of  Douglass 
Mixture,  according  to  The  Poultry  Keeper's 
directions.  .And  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  how 
all  the  other  poultry  uapers  are  falling  in  with  it 
now  in  regard  to  its  use.  after  all  the  abuse  and 
sarcasm  that  many  of  them  gave  to  its  editor 
and  his  theory  in  regard  to  its  use.  Now,  in- 
stead of*  recommending  the  regular  Douglass 
Mixture  in  the  drinking  water,  they  only  recom- 
mend, I  notice,  a  little  tincture  6f  iron  in  its 
place.  .And  the  editor's  theory  regarding  oyster 
shells,  I  see  the  most  of  them  are  falling  in  wjth 
also.  In  the  November  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  your  correspondent,  Mrs.  B.  S.Y.  Sin- 
clair, says  that  she  does  not  believe  her  Brown 
Leghorns  would  lay  so  well  if  she  did  not  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  oyster  shells,  and  that 
for  one  she  believes  in  oyster  shells  for  laying 
hens.  I  should  like  to  ask  her  how  she  accounts 
for  my  Brown  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  laying 
5.0  well,  that  never  saw  an  oyster  shell  or'any 
other  mussle  shell  in  all  their  lives.  From  my 
fourteen  Brown  Leghorns  and  twenty  White  ana 
Laced  Wyandottes  I  got,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary last,  416  eggs.  They  commenced  laying  in 
November  and  layed  all  winter,  and  in  pens, 
too,  that  during  the  coldest  weather  I  had  to 
fill  up  their  drinking  vessels  three  times  a  day  to 
keep  the  water  from  freeing  up  solid,  and  nary  a 
shell  did  they  have.  But  they  had  plenty  of 
gravel,  granulated  bone,  broken  crockery  and 
lime  or  old  mortar  or  plastering,  broken  fine, 
besides  some  kind  of  green  vegetables,  chopped 
fine,  three  or  four  times  a  week.  And  I  will 
state  what'I  believe,  which  is  that  all  the  benefit 
oyster  shells  would  have  been  to  them,  is  that 
they  would  have  made  the  use  of  gravel,  and 
perhaps  broken  crockery,  unnecessary.  Still.  I 
believe  that  I  should  prefer  the  broken  crockery. 


Shaking  the  Head. 

ROTH  REYNOLDS,  ANN1S0N,  ALA. 

I  have  two  very  fine, lusty  PlymouthRock  cocks 
hatched  in  an  incubator  a  year  ago  last  August. 
They  have  always  been  in  perfect  health,  but 
have  had  a  queentrick  of  giving  a  sudden  twist- 
ing motion;of  the  head  every  few  jminutes  (at 
times)  since  they  were  about  six  months  old.  It 
is  not  caused  by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  seems  as  though  they 
had  some  obstruction  in  the  throat.  1  lost  one 
of  them  about  a  month  ago.  and  found  him  las' 
week  in  a  neighbor's  yard,  a  mile  away.  On 
bringing  him  home  he  liad  a  savage  fight  with 
his  brother  before  I  discovered  that  they  had 
got  together.  The  morning  after  the  fight  he 
was  unable  to  pick  up  his  corn,  making  hall 
a  dozen  ineffectual  attempts,  and  missing  the 
grain  by  an  inch  or  more.  His  eyes;  were  all 
right,  but  the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  not  un- 
der control  apparently.  In  the  afternoon  he 
limbered  up,  and  had  no  further  trouble,  but  I 
noticed  the  St.  Vitus  motion  of  the  head  was 
worse  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before.  I  was 
afraid  he  was  going  to  become  useless,  but  the 
trouble  disappeared  in  a  clay  or  two,  and  he  is 
all  right  again.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  the 
other  cock  standing  with  his  tail  clown,  and  evi- 
dently suffering.  I  thought  he  must  have  been 
hurt  by  one  of  my  children  or  servants,  and  ex- 
amined him.  Found  the  vent,  and  a  space  of 
several  inches  all  around  it.  much  inflamed  and 
swarming  with  lice — something  I  had  never  seen 
on  him  before.  I  smeared  the  parts  with  lard, 
and  gave  him  a  thorough  dusting  with  insect 
powder,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  examined  him. 
Could  not  find  a  louse.  This  fellow  is  a  great 
pet.  He  comes  and  jumps  up  on  my  knee  when 
I  sit  down  in  the  yard  and  talks  to  me  in  a  very 
humane  manner,enjoying  a  petting  as  much  as  a 
dog  would.  He  likes  "to  have  his  wattles  rubbed, 
and  lifts  his  wings  to  be  tickled.  He  is  a  very 
interesting  companion.  An  incubator  chicken 
never  learns  to  fear  you  if  you  are  always  gen- 
tle with  them. 


A  Big  Saving. 

E.  MOSHER.  SAND  LAKE.  MICH. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry  Keefes 
nearly  a  year,  and  the  only  objection  I  have  co 
it  is  that  it  don't  come  often  enough.  I.  for  one, 
would  be  willing  to  double  the  price  and  have  it 
come  twice  a  month.  The  first  copy  I  got  was 
worth  two  vears'  subscription  to  me,  for  it  was 
the  means  of  saving  th°  life  of  a  valuable  hen, 
which  is  now  laving  an  e.tg  every  day  and  tries 
to  lay  two.  She  goes  on  the  nest  twice  in  one 
day,  but  don't  succeed  in  laying  but  one  egg. 
She  has  never  wanted  to  set,  and  is  nearly  two 
years  old.  She  has  a  free  range  on  the  farm, 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  hens.  If  this  reaches 
the  columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  any 
one  wants  to  know  how  I  doctored  the  hen  I  will 
willingly  tell,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  be- 
fore I  forget  it,  that  it  don't  cost  me  half  as 
much  to  keep  my  hens  in  the  winter  as  it  did 
before  I  read  the  Poultry  Kei.per,  and  the 
profit  is  much  better  now.  Mr.  Editor,  if  this  is 
worthv  of  space  in  the  Keeper,  put  it  in. 
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Fat  Obstructed  Laying. 

A.  E.  WOODRUFF,  ACKLEY,  IOWA. 

Seeing  the  communication  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  from  H.  S. 
Lattig.  of  Anita,  Iowa,  about  hens  going  on  the 
nest  and  not  laying,  I  thought  I  would  give  you 
an  experience  I  had  in  that  line,  a  few  years 
ago,  which  I  think  beats  anything  ever  heard  of. 
Early  in  the  season  we  noticed  that  one  of  our 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  went  on  the  nest  every 
day  but  we  never  found  any  eggs  when  she 
came  off.  We  did  not  think  much  about  it,  but 
towards  fall  the  hen  seemed  to  be  getting  fatter 
and  fatter,  and  continued  to  go  on  the  nest 
every  day,  and  came  off  cackling  as  loud  as  any 
fowl.  Well,  when  cold  weather  came,  she  had 
got  so  large  that  she  could  hardly  go,  so  we  de- 
cided to  kill  her  and  serve  her  up  for  pot  pie. 
One  morning  I  took  her  and  cut  off  her  head, 
and  went  to  work  as  usual .  When  my  wife  had 
plucked  the  fowl,  and  cut  it  open  she  beheld  a 
wonderful  sight.  There  rolled  on  the  table  sev- 
eral eggs,  with  shells  on  them,  and  within  the 
J5en  was  found  three  dozen  full  sized  eggs,  com- 
plete, with  everything  except  the  hard  shells, 
besides  an  immense  number  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment. This  is  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 
the  sight  was  witnessed  by  all  the  neighbors 
who  were  called  in  to  see  it,  and  all  declared 
that  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything 
like  it  before. 


Mississippi  Uses  Every  Month. 

J.  E.SUTTON,  PASCAGOULA,  MISS. 

I  want  a  Standard  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leg- 
horn and  Light  Brahmas,  if  I  knew  where  to 
get  it,  but  I  do  not  want  one  that  you  poke  fun 
at  the  way  you  do  the  '-Standard  of  Excellence." 
I  am  breeding  the  above-named  (no  ad.)  poul- 
try, and  I  want  something  to  guide  me,  that  is, 
properly,  and  as  for  guides,  I  can  get  them  here. 
I  mean  every  old  woman,  and  man  too,  that  you 
speak  to  can  tell  you  just  exactly  how  to  mate 
them  for  any  special,  or  for  all  purposes,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  they  don't  know  the  difference 
between  a  Leghorn  and  dunghill,  save  by  the 
comb.  I  want  a  good  guide  and  a  safe  one.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  Poultry  Keeper,  but 
it  does  not  tell  what  I  want  to  know  right  now. 
I  have  two  Light  Brahmas.  I  wish  to  breed 
from  one  of  them.  They  are  eight  months ;  one 
has  brown  feathers  scattered  through  saddle- 
hackle,  and  is  rather  dark  on  the  back  and  neck 
hackle,  but  he  weighs  ten  pounds;  while  the 
other  is  almost  perfect,  as  far  as  I  know,  both  in 
coloring  and  feathers,  but  weighs  eight  pounds, 
and  seems  to  be  the  most  lively  and  amative. 
I  think  the  larger  one  must  be  a  cross  between 
Brahma  and  Buff  Cochin.  I  want  them  for 
broilers  and  eggs.  I  must  say  that  I  admire 
men  of  such  stamina  as  yourself  and  Dreven- 
stedt.  You,  for .thinking  right,  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  telling  us  what  you  think,  let  it  hit 
whom  it  may.  And  Mr.  D.,  for  judging  right 
along  as  the  fowls  deserved  it.  This  thing  of 
giving  the  premium  to  the  man  instead  of  the 
chicken  is  wrong  as  much  in  poultry  as  horses 
or  cattle.  This  place  seems  to  be  naturally 
adapted  to  raising  poultry.  Dry  sandy  loam 
and  plenty  of  oyster  shells  mixed  through  the 
soil  for  those  who  think  their  chickens  need 
shells.  I  had  two  hens  set  and  hatch  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  last  year,  and  one  in  Janu- 
ary.and  they,  the  old  hens,  had  full  control.  I 
took  them  out  and  in  when  they  got  ready,  and 
raised  nearly  every  one.  Eggs  will  hatch  here 
any  month  in  the  year.  You  say  "Do  not  let  the 
temperature  fall  below  90°  in  an  incubator." 
How  is  that?  A  hen  will  come  off  her  nest  and 
jet  the  eggs  cool  to  60°  and  then  hatch  lots  of 
chicks. 


Diseases  and  Remedies. 

JULES  V.  RIVIERE, WES  fCLIFFE,  COLORADO. 

Being  that  I  am  a  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  the  best  monthly  published  for  the 
interest  of  poultry,  (its  many  correspondents 
only  prove  its  merits  and  value  )  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  poultry,  their  diseases,  and  the 
various  cures.  Having  seen  many  cures  for 
various  kinds  of  disease,  which  have  proved 
benefieial  to  some  and  a  failure  to  others,  and 
at  the  same  time  having  seen  different  opinions 
on  the  cause  of  different  diseases  and  sores.  I 
will  say  that  most  of  the  sickness  in  fowls  is 
due  to  several  forms  of  imprisonment.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  troubles  with  chickens  are  caused 
by  worms  or  mineral  poisoning  which  are  given 
them  daily  in  different  ways.  I  will  commence 
by  the  internal  vermin,  or  internal  worms,  and 
tell  you  what  their  presence  or  their  eggs  in  a 
chicken  may  cause.  Gapes  is  caused  by  worms 
settling  themselves  back  of  the  fowls  palate, 
and  the  windpipe,  which  effects  the  respiration 
and  causes  them  to  gape.  Roup  is  caused  by 
the  innoculation  of  worms  eggs,  carried  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  to  different  parts  of  the 
body.  If  they  affect  particular  parts  of  the 
fowls,  as  well  the  tongue,  throat  and  larynx,  it 
is  called  roup.  If  the  eggs  are  carried  to  the 
train  they  cause  apoplexy,  or  other  troubles. 
If  they  are  in  the  lungs,  they  cause  grave  dis- 


orders. If  they  lodge  in  the  liver  they  cause 
diarrhoea.   Besides  fowls  themselves  pick  up 
worms,  and  if  they  are  not  dead  may  cause 
starvation,  especially  in  young  chickens.  As  one 
may  see,  all  these  filthy  parasites  are  a  plague 
the  most  terrible  of  plagues  for  poultry  as  well 
as  for  any  other  animals.  Next  comes  the  min- 
eral poisons,  which  are  the  cause  of  a  great 
.many  diseases:  mercury,  arsenic,  strychnine, 
Paris  green,  and  other  poisons,  are  frequently 
used  and  given  daily  to  poultry  In  different 
ways.   Mercury  and  arsenic  are  found  in  the 
water  in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the 
mountainous  regions.  Oxide  of  copper  is  some- 
times found  in  water,  and  all  other  mineral 
poisons  may  be  found  in  large  quantities.  I  say 
large  quantities,  because  sometimes  there  is 
enough  poison  in  water  to  cause  illness  if  used 
any  length  of  time.  Besides  what  they  may  ab- 
sorb in  these  waters,  such  poisons  are  given  as 
cures  for  different  diseases.  Now,  let  me  tell 
you  that  mineral  poisons  cannot  be  extracted 
from  any  animal  or  vegetable  system.    While  it 
is  alive,  these  poisons  may  settle  in  any  parts  of 
the  body,  and  cause  great  trouble.  If  they  set- 
tle in  the  brain  they  may  cause  apoplexy,  or 
some  languishing  disease.  If  they  settle  in  the 
blood,  or  if  they  set  on  ;the  nerves,  may  cause 
tits  or  any  other  nervous  disease.  They  may  cause 
roup,  gapes,  cankers,  weakness  in  the  legs,  or 
general  weakness.   Ihavereadof  some  cholera 
cures  which  were  not  proper.   I  may  name  calo- 
mel, given  in  their  feed  at  night,  and  the  next 
morning  a  dose  of  castor  oil  given  them  in  their 
feed  of  corn  meal.  As  the  above  mentioned  cure 
was  given  to  a  flock, they  were  not  sick,  for  chlck- 
eiis  attacked  with  the  cholera  do  not  live  till  morn- 
ing always.  So  it  was  given  them  as  a  prevent- 
ive. Now,  where  was  the  preventive  ?  Was  it 
the  calomel  or  was  it  the  castor  oil?  I  say  it  was 
the  castor  oil,  because  it  is  a  purgative  and  an 
insecticide,  which  stimulates  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  keeps  the  miasma  from  decom- 
posing it.  Mow,  the  calomel  may  nave  settled 
in  some  part  of  the  fowl's  body,  the  fowl  may  be 
killed,  dressed  and  roasted  for  a  dinner.  Then, 
after  that  frugal  meal,  some  persons  wrho  were 
unlucky  enough  to  have  the  affected  piece  may 
have  cramps,  or  a  fever,  of  which  the  doctors  are 
completely  ignorant  of  the  cause.  This  is  why  I 
advise  all  my  friends  not  to  make  use  of  any  cure 
which  may  contain  mineral  poisons.  There  are 
other  ways  which  are  better.  Besides  all  the 
poisons     above    mentioned,  we    have  other 
kinds  of  vermin,  the    louse,    the    tick,  the 
bed  bug,  or  chintz  bug,  are  all  very  troublesome 
to  poultry,  as  well  as  any  other  animals.  Damp 
weather  is  very  injurious  to  young  chicks  and 
young  turkeys.  Drafts  in  the  coop  are  also  very 
harmful  to  fowls.  Coops  should  be  cleaned 
every  morning,  if  possible.  Again,  the  air  in 
low,  damp  climates  may  be  filled  with  arsenious 
gases,  which  are  very  harmful  to  fowls.  After  a 
few  years'  study  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  cure 
for  most  all  fowl  and  animal  diseases.  My  aim 
has  been  to  do  away  with  all  mineral  poisons, 
and  to  have  mostly  pure  vegetable  compounds. 
Scurvy  legs  can  be  cured  by  rubbing  on  sul- 
phuric salve  three  times  a  day.  Any  persons 
desiring  information  on  any  fowl  or  animal  dis- 
ease or  affection,  may  send  me  a  letter  giving 
description  the  way  the  fowls  or  animals  act.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  help  them  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 


Use  Only  Thoroughbreds.- 
Poultry. 


-Confined 


A.  M.  BURKHOLDER,  TOPTON,  PA. 

Wherein  is  the  value  of  thoroughbred  poultry? 
My  friend,  the  farmer,  says  he  don't  see  why 
common  poultry  sells  at  ten  cents  per  pound, 
and  thoroughbred  at  two  to  five  dollars  per 
head.  I  will  try  to  explain  from  my  standpoint 
why  I  think  thoroughbreds  should  be  worth 
more  than  dunghills.  The  man  who  wastes 
time,  brains  and  hard  cash,  to  get  pure  stock, 
can't  afford  to  sell  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  But 
you  may  say,  what  has  that  to  do  with  its  being 
worth  more"  I  will  tell  you.  A  farmer,  or  anv- 
body  else,  for  that  matter,  keens,  say  100  hens, 
the  old  common  variety,  inbred  and  inbred  for 
ever  so  long.  He  takes  no  interest  in  them,  for 
the  sight  of  them  gives  him  no  pleasure,he  don't 
attend  to  them  properly.  Very  often  they  shift 
for  themselves,  eggs  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  instead  of  being  profitable  they  are  un- 
profitable. But,  let  that  same  person' get  a  few 
thoroughbreds,  and  presto — the  scene  changes  ! 
He  smiles  when  he  looks  at  his  biddies,  feeds 
them  regularly,  keeps  their  coops  clean,  makes 
them  feel  at  home,  and  they  lay  regularly,  be- 
come a  pleasure  to  him,  and  instead  of  being  a 
loss  they  are  a  profit.  Therein  then  is  the 
difference ;  not  so  much  in  the  fowls  as  in  the 
results  achieved  through  keeping  them,  and 
that  is  the  true  test.  Now  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  producing  capacity  of 
fowls.  We  judge  the  value  of  a  hen  by  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  she  will  lay,  and  right  here  is  the 
point.  The  productive  capacity  of  a  fowl  will 
always  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  food  it  can 
digest  and  assimilate.  From  an  experiment 
made  several  years  ago  I  have  determined 
pretty  clearly  that  fowls  in  confinement  will,  in 
many  cases  appear  to  be  in  good  condition  an 
fail  to  lay, simply  because  their  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  order.  I  made  the  experiment  as 


follows:  I  had  a  small  flock  of  fowls  that  had 
unlimited  range,  and  I  killed  several,  I  fouud 
the  lining  of  the  gizzard  very  strong  and  tough 
or  in  proper  condition.  I  shut  the  remaining 
fowls  up  for  about  six  weeks  and  then  killed 
several,  and  though  they  appeared  as  healthy 
as  when  I  shut  them  up  (they  had  quit  laying) 
I  found  the  lining  of  the  gizzard  very  weak  and 
no  longer  in  healthy  condition. 


Douglass  Mixture. 

FRANK  E.  DIETZEL,  REDTOP,  MISS. 

I  think  any  man  who  is  keeping  poultry  and 
don't  subscribe  lo  your  paper,  is  saving  at  the 
spigot  and  loosing  at  the  bunghoie.  I  take  four 
poultry  papers  .but  yours  is  the  best,  and  on  hand 
first  every  time.  Here  it  is  very  near  the  middle 
of  November,  and  two  of  the  papers  I  have  not 
even  received  the  October  number  up  to  this 
writing.  I  am  of  your  opinion  about  the  Doug- 
lass mixture.  It  may  do  very  well  for  a  tonic 
once  in  awhile,  but  I  am  satisfied  I  lost  a  good 
many  hens  by  using  it,  for  the  reason  that  since 
1  quit  using  it  I  have  not  lost  any  more  hens.and 
as  to  oyster  shells  my  hens  won't  look  at  them 
as  long  as  I  give  them  bones  or  bone  meal,  and 
once  in  awhile  I  mash  up  some  broken  crockery 
ware,  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  corn.  I  think  if 
you  give  the  hens  a  variety  of  feed,  and  clean 
water,  you  need  not  worry  about  soft-shelled 
eggs ;  at  least  I  have  not  had  any  for  two  years. 
Another  thing  is  the  way  the  press  is  exposing 
the  frands  is  just  right,  because  so  many  men 
have  been  discouraged  that  would  buy  a  trio  of 
chicks,  or  a  setting  of  eggs,  only  on  account  of 
such,  and  I  think  the  papers  won't  loose  many 
subscribers  by  it,  for  the  reason  that  if  all  the 
advertisers  are  reliable,  there  will  be  a  great 
many  more  sales  made,  and  not  only  that  alone 
but  it  will  encourage  the  small  poulterer  to  ad- 
vertise, when  he  finds  out  that  a  good  many 
others  are  unreliable,  and  some  will  bear  look- 
ing into,  for  the  old  saying  still  is  true,  ('tis  not 
all  gold  what  shines)  you  c?n  publish  this  if  it  is 
worth  publishing,  and  I  look  for  the  time  when 
your  >paper  will  be  a  weekly  instead  of  a 
monthly.  Success  to  you,  and  to  your  paper  be- 
cause you  are  in  the  lead  and  beat  them  all. 


Sending  Eggs  to  .Market. 

C.W.IDELL,  333  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
N.  Y. 

Much  has  been  said  about  eggs,  and  much 
more  can  be  said  to  one's  benefit  if  they  will  be 
guided  by  the  information.  Every  farmer's 
wife  should  learn  how  to  detect  an  egg  in  its 
various  stages  of  decay,for  a  stale  one  possesses 
no  more  value  than  a  rotten  one.  This  can  be 
done  readily  by  noticing  the  different  appear- 
ances of  them,  and  when  they  notice  a  change, 
break  it  and  learn  the  cause.  By  so  doing  one 
can  readily  detect  the  bad  ones.  I  would  not 
advise  farmers  to  make  use  of  the  preserving 
preparations  in  order  to  keep  them  fresh  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  household,  for  the  process 
injures  their  value  in  the  market,  from  four  to 
five  cents  per  dozen.  It  is  true  that  in  many  in- 
stances, the  merchant  with  whom  they  deal, 
may  not  notice  the  difference,  yet  eventually  he 
must  be  a  loser  by  the  deal.  "The  better  way 
for  farmers  to  do,  when  one  cannot  fill  a  case 
weekly,  is  for  two  or  more  to  unite  and  fill,  and 
ship  a  case  to  some  merchant  who  can,  as  a  rule, 
get  from  four  to  fiv^eents  per  dozen  more  for 
them  than  the  general  market  quotations.  There 
is  a  time,  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  when  eggs  are  generally  fresh. 
Then  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in  price, 
but  this  is  the  time  that  farmers  are  saving  them 
for  hatching  purposes.  When  there  is  a  co-op- 
eration in  filling  a  case,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
only  the  initials  of  each  on  their  eggs,  so  if  one 
should  become  careless  and  send  stale  ones  they 
can  be  detected.  Dealers  can  be  benefited  so 
as  to  save  themselves  the  loss  of  many  dollars. 
In  the  first  place  many  who  deal  in  them  ignore 
the  fact  that  they  are  liable  to  decay  so  they 
purchase  them  without  examining,  and  some- 
times hold  them  for  a  time  and  then  ship  them 
to  market,  expecting  to  realize  a  profit  on  the 
transaction,  when  to  their  sorrow  they  find  a 
loss.  If  the  country  merchant  would  examine 
the  eggs  when  they  are  brought  to  him,  and  re- 
ject all  stale  and  rotten  ones,  it  would  teach  the 
producers  to  be  more  careful  how  they  offer 
them  for  sale.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  fre- 
quently count  them  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
quality,  but  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  ac- 
cumulated, pack  and  ship  them  as  received. 
Only  those  wlio  deal  largely  in  eggs  can  realize 
the  enormous  number  of  bad  ones  sent  to  mar- 
ket and  how  much  money  is  lost  by  shippers  in 
not  assorting  them  before  they  are  shipped.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  loss  is  caused  by  deal- 
ers holding  them  for  a  rise  in  price,  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  on  account  of  a  continued 
depression  in  the  price  they  are  held  longer 
than  they  will  keep  good  .but  even  then  it  would 
be  better  if  the  owners  would  examine  them  and 
ship  only  the  good  ones,  as  they  would  save  the 
expense  of  transportation  on  the  bad  ones,  and 
realize  their  true  condition.  One  of  these  care- 
less shippers  followed  a  consignment  to  marnet 
and  when  they  were  examined  by  an  experi- 
enced handler,  realized  the  full  extent  of  his 
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folly  in  sending  them,  and  said  to  the  merchant. 
"I  am  glad  I  followed  this  shipment,  for  had  I 
not,  I  never  would  have  believed  your  statement 
to  be  a  true  one,  and  would  always  have  thought 
that  v  ou  had  wronged  me."  These  held  lots  are 
so  bad  that  it  is  useless  tooverhaul  them,  so  the 
dealers  sell  them  at  the  best  offers,  which  fre- 
quently range  from  one  to  three  dollars  per 
thirty  dozen  case.  According  to  this  showing 
one  can  readily  see  how  the  character  of  deal- 
ers surfer  by  the  indifference  or  neglect  of  the 
shipper  to  look  after  his  own  interest,  and  the 
character  of  many  a  merchant  has  been  assail- 
ed by  the  shippers  because  the  consignment 
proved  to  be  so  bad.  One  firm  who  deal  largely  in 
•eggs  at  times  have  so  many  bad  ones  that  they 
send  them  to  their  farm  for  manure. 

[Mr.Idellisa  commission  merchant  at  333 
Washington  street,  New  York  City,  and  his  sug- 
gestions above  are  valuable.— Ed.] 


audi  Bin 


[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
■many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one-contains  name  and  address. 
•Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keepeu  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


„:What  Everybody  Says— J.  W.  Haywood, 
Hopeside,  Va.— "I  have  received  only  one  month 
of  your  paper  yet,  which  I  consider  amply  pays 
me  for  the  whole  year's  subscription." 

Back  Numbers.  —  "  Old  Vet,"  Worcester, 
Mass.— "My  advice  for  the  readers  is  for  them 
to  get  your  bound  volumes  and  they  will  have  a 
complete  library  of  poultry  information.  The 
year  1887  alone  is  worth  $100." 

Can  Biddy  Beat  It—  Wm.  Collins,  941  N. 
Wolfe  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.— "I  have  made  a 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  and  out  of  forty-five 
<eggsl  got  forty -three  chicks, and  can  do  it  again. 
€an  biddy  beat  it?" 

A  Twelve  Dollar  Machine.— Geo.  W. 
Sharon,  San  Jose.  Cal.— "I  have  just  finished  a 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator.  It  cost  me  about  $12 
to  make  here.  There  are  two  men  here  making 
the  same  incubator  and  selling  it  at  $25.  One  is 
called  the  "Common  Sense"  and  the  other  the 
"Garden  City."  They  are  identically  the  same 
as  the  Poultry  Keeper,  but  they  claim  to  have 
improved  them  somewhat." 

Worth  All— A.  N.  Hinkle,  Hays  City,  Kan- 
sas.— 'T  subscribed  for  the  Poultry  Keeper 
last  April,  and  have  received  every  number 
since.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  paper.  I 
am  satisfied  that  one  number  is  worth  more 
than  a  dollar  bill  to  me.  I  have  sample  copies 
of  at  least  twelve  different  poultry  papers  and  I 
would  not  give  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  all  of 
them  put  together." 

Hens  Not  Laying.— F.  W.  Steubner,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.— "In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  H. 
S.  Lattig,  Anita,  Iowa,  I  had  a  hen,  or  rather 
pullet,  that  went  to  the  nest  for  a  week  and  a 
day,  but  she  did  not  lay.  I  found  out  that  she 
wanted  to  sit.  I  broke  her  up,  and  in  three 
weeks  she  layed  again.  She  was  a  cross  between 
a  Sebright  Bantam  and  a  Leghorn.  But  you  are 
right.  Out  of  condition  will  do  the  same.  I  have 
had  it  to  last  with  some  only  three  days." 

It  Hatched  Ninety  Per  Cent.— M.  a.  Dear- 
ing,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.— "My  neighbor 
bought  a  Monitor  Incubator,  from  Mr.  A:  F. 
Williams,  Bristol,  Ct.,  and  a  brooder.  Also  an 
incubator  of  another  make.  I  have  since  bought 
tooth  incubators  and  brooders,  but  I  have  got  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Monitor  hatched  by  far 
the  most  chicks  and  ducks— about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  fertile  eggs.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  machine  will  hatch  nearly  all  the  fertile 
eggs.  I  consider  it  much  easier  to  run  than  any 
machine  I  have  ever  seen." 

Roup.— F.  E.  Young,  East  Venice,  N.  Y— "I 
would  like  to  answer  some  questions  in  regard 
to  roup  through  your  paper.  In  a  distemper  or 
catarrh,  or  cold  of  the  head  and  throat,  there  is 
more  or  less  inflammat  ion  and  thickening  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
causing  hoarseness,  and  the  breath  is  offensive 
in  many  cases.  This  disease  is  contagious  by 
fowls  drinking  out  of  the  same  vessel,  or  by  in- 
haling the  air  of  the  room.  Scatter  air-slaked 
lime  over  everything.  Shut  doors,  windows  and 
ventilators  at  night,  and  open  your  house  to  air 
during  the  day." 

Beef  Heads— John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Indi- 
ana.— "I  found  out  something  worthy  of  notice. 
I  can  gel  a  beef  head  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  I 
hoil  it  tender,  and  let  the  chickens  have  a  picnic 
about  once  a  week.  I  leave  the  soup  in  the  ket- 
tle until  the  next  day,  take  the  tallow  off,  add 


water,  and  bring  it  to  a  boil.  I  then  add  corn- 
meal  and  bran,  making  a  stiff  mush,  adding 
salt  and  pe'pper.  When  cold  I  cut  out  chunks 
of  mush  and  feed.  Further  comment  is  unnec- 
essary." [Mr.Bennettisthe  well-known  veteran 
Black  Spanish  breeder,  and  his  suggestions  are 
worth  considering.— Ed.] 

Once  is  Enough.— W.  L.  Seely,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.— "Let  me  iust  say  a  few  words  to  those 
who  want  the  Poultry  Keeper  twice  a  month. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  know  more  in  a  month 
than  he  can  learn  from  the  Poultry  Keeper  at 
present  wants  to  know  too  much,  and  if  you  let 
them  have  it  their  way  'too  much  learning  will 
make  them  mad.'  and  poor  biddy  will  get  left. 
Let  them  read  the  Poultry  Keeper  as  it  should 
be  read  and  they  will  have  enough  to  think  of 
for  one  month,  and  more  than  they  can  put  int 
practice." 

A  Common  Hen's  Record.— F.  E.  Boardman, 
Little  River,  Ct.— "I  have  a  hen  that  cannot  be 
easily  beaten.  She  is  a  common  fowl,  and  com- 
menced to  lay  last  December,  kept  it  up  until 
August,  stopped  a  month,  and  began  again,  add 
although  she  is  moulting  now  (November)  she 
lays  nearly  every  day.  She  has  never  shown 
any  inclination  to  sit,  and  must  tmvelayed  over 
200  eggs  this  year.  I  have  some  pullets  from  her, 
by  a  Brown  Leghorn  cock,  which  I  think  must 
make  good  ones."    [So  think  we.— Ed.] 

Destroying  Lice.— C.  W.  Woodruff,  Parker, 
Colorado. — "I  have  been  bothered  some  this  sea- 
son with  those  insignificant  little  insects— the 
red  spider  lice.  However.  I  have  conquered  at 
last.  Every  morning,  as  soon  as  the  fowls  were 
off  the  roosts,  I  would  take  kerosene  and  pour  it 
on  the  roosts,  and  set  it  on  fire.  As  soon  as  the 
oil  was  done  burning  I  would  extinguish  the 
flame.  Then  I  w'ould  put  coal  lar  on  all  knots 
and  roosting  places  for  the  lice.  I  sprinkled  the 
fowls  with  sulphur,  and  burned  it  in  the  roosts. 
But  I  had  two  sitting  hens,  and  you  probly  know 
the  effect  on  their  eggs.  One  did  not  hatch  a 
chick.  The  other  hatched  four,  she  being  nearly 
over  her  task  when  I  burned  the  sulphur." 

Indigestion  and  Gapes.— Mrs.  B.  O'D., 
Reading  Centre.  N.  H.— "If  those  whose  fowls 
are  troubled  with  indigestion  will  give  common 
baking  soda,  two  or  three  lumps  dry,  as  large  as 
a  pea, and  then  a  spoonful  or  two  of  weak  vinegar 
it  will  relieve  them.  At  least  I  have  fonnd  it  so 
when  the  crop  was  full  and  smelling  very  bad ; 
and  my  remedy  for  gapes  is  to  take  spirits  of 
camphor,  and  rub  on  the  hen  that  is  brooding  the 
chicks,  at  night,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
in  case  they  get  the  start,  of  you,  then  the  fine 
wire,  twisted  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  dipped  in 
linseed  oil,  and  put  down  the  windpipe,  is  surely 
effective.  If  no  worms  are  brought  out  it  seems 
to  kill  them.  These  remedies  may  all  be  old, 
but  they  are  tried  and  sure.  Long  life  to  The 
Poultry'Keeper. 

Cut  Clover.  — Mrs.  Clara  Norman,  Indian 
Springs,  Florida.— "Let  me  mention  one  thing 
that  will  be  as  good  as  the  clover  cutter  and  the 
cheap  broiler,  and  that  is— cut  clover.  If  some 
parties  would  establish  themselves  and  furnish 
cut  clover,  I  think  thousands  would  buy  it  in 
this  State,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it, 
except  by  carloads  and  at  high  prices.  The 
clover  cutter  would  be  good  for  green  grass  any- 
how. For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  will  say 
that  the  condition  powder  in  December,  1887, 
Poultry  Keeper,  page  324,  Tis  excellent  for 
bowel  diseases.  I  take  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a 
dime,  work  it  with  a  bit  of  potato,  and  put  it  in 
the  chicken's  mouth.  Two  or  three  such  pills 
are  sufficient,  and  it  is  a  sure  cure  for  indiges- 
tion. I  grind  thick  gla>s  bottles  for  chickens, 
and  they  take  it  wholesale." 

A  Duck  Egg  Record.— F.  Bause,  New  Berlin., 
Pa.— "While  reading  the  letter  from  Florida 
about  duck  eggs,  for  hatching  in  winter,  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  the  egg  record  of 
fourteen  ducks.  These  ducks  were  hatched  in 
May,  1888,  and  were  well  fed  on  cornmeal.  bran 
meat  scraps  and  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips,  with 
a  little  mixed  grain  at  noon.  They  were  kept 
drv  in  cold  weather  in  a  comfortable  house. 
The  first  egg  was  laid  November  25th,  1S88.  The 
number  for  November  was  11:  December,  213; 
January,  1889,  358 ;  February.  316 :  March,  350 : 
April,  342;  May,  352;  June,  314;  July.  239;  Au- 
gust, 50 ;  September,  60 ;  October,  65 ;  November, 
18 ;  a  total  of  269,  or  192  eggs  for  each  duck.  One 
is  still  flying  an  e;;s  every  day  This  ysar  ducks 
hatched  the  23d  of  April,  commenced  laying 
September  13th,  less  than  five  months  old.  " 

Oyster  Shells  and  Douglass  Mixture.— 
H.  A.  Wattles,  Baynesville,  Kan.— "For  the 
benefit  of  the  advocates  of  oyster  shell  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  laying  hen's  fare  I  will  state 
that  I  have  bred  poultry  for  a  great  many  years 
in  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  and  I  have  never  yet 
fed  oyster  shells  to  my  fowls,  and  during  the  last 
four  years,  with  over  50  hens,  I  have  not  had  a 
single  soft-shell  egg.  As  to  Douglass  mixture 
my  experience  has  been  the  same  as  the  editor's. 
Last  year  I  used  it  very  freely,  and  lost  a  great 
many  young  chicks.  This  season  I  discarded  it 
entirely  and  my  birds  were  never  in  better  con- 
dition. Those  who  believe  in  giving  young  chicks 
no  water  would  find  few  supporters'ic  this  coun- 
try. My  chicks  are  allowed  all  they  can  drink, 
of  both  water  and  milk,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 


kept  fresh,  and  in  shallow  dishes,  so  that  tbe 
chicks  will  not  get  wet,  they  will  be  much 
healthier,  and  grow  more  rapidly,  than  if  de- 
prived of  an  allowance  of  water." 

Result  of  Cold.— C.  C.  Cotton,  Quincy.Mich. 
—"As  I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper.  I  w^on't  have  much  to  say  this  time.  I 
think  fifty  cents  well  invested  bv  any  one,  if 
they  only  keep  a  dozen  hens.  I  have  kept  hens 
two  years,  and  have  got  about  sixty-five  now, 
old  and  young.  I  have  got  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen,  two  years  old,  that  is  moulting,  and  about 
three  weeks  ago  I  noticed  she  commenced  to 
wheaze,  or  breathe  hard,  and  on  examination  I 
found  a  hard  bunch  in  her  throat,  right  at  the 
division  of  her  throat  and  wind  pipe,  or  just  in- 
side of  the  windpipe.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a 
piece  of  bone,  as  I  cut  up  fresh  bones  and  meat 
from  the  butchers  for  them,  but  I  couldn't  get 
it  up  or  down,  so  I  let  it  go,  she  didn't  eat  any- 
thing for  four  or  five  days,  but  would  trv,  and 
seemed  very  thirsty,  but  couldn't  swallow 
water.  I  was  going  to  kill  her,  and  see  what 
was  the  matter,  but  she  is  much  better  now,and 
picks  and  eats  as  much  as  any  of  them." 

Heavy  Laying.— J.  W.  Woolsey,  Bedford 
Station,  N.  Y.— "As  I  am  always  interested  in 
reading  the  experience  of  others  in  poultry  I 
will  now  give  mine  for  the  past  year  (from  De- 
cember. 1888  to  December  1889).  I  commenced 
with  140,  all  pullets  but  two.  About  100  were 
Wyandottes,  a  cross  of  the  White  on  Silver- 
laced.  About  twenty  were  a  cross  of  White 
Wyandotte  on  White  Leghorn.  The  rest  were 
White  Leghorns.  In  the  spring  I  kept  a  large 
number  (jnst  how  many  I  don't  know)  occupied 
in  hatching  ducks,  and  some  in  hatching  chick- 
ens. In  June,  July  and  August  I  killed  over 
sixty  of  them,  so  from  then  until  the  pullets  be- 
gan to  lay,  (about  the  first  of  October)  I  had 
less  than  100  layers.  During  the  year  they  layed 
18,483  eggs,  or  an  average  of  132  each.  They 
layed  the  steadiest  the  year  round  of  any  I  ever 
kept.  The  least  in  any  month  was  874,  in  Octo- 
ber. These  eggs  were  worth  $303.89  (at  the  door 
sold  to  a  dealer).  It  c&st  a  trifle  less  than  $1 
each  to  keep  them." 

Over  Feeding.— F.  C.  Nives,  Pine  Plains, 
New  York.— "I  write  you  in  regard  to  my  method 
of  feeding.  I  have  fifty  hens,  confined  in  one 
building,  16x32  feet,  and  I  have  the  floor  ce- 
mented. This  is  covered  with  planing  shavings, 
about  six  inches  deep.  In  the  mornings  they 
are  fed  (every  other  morning)  turnips  and  whent 
middlings,  and  the  next  morning  potatoes,  com 
and  oats,  with  meat,  cooked  until  well  done.  At 
noon  they  are  given  buckwheat  and  sunflower 
seed,  which  are  put  out  of  sight  in  the  shavinus, 
to  make  the  hens  scratch  and  dig  for  their  grain. 
Every  night  I  feed  corn.  I  keep  ground  clam 
shells  by  them  all  the  time.  They  are  kept  in- 
doors when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  on 
cold  days.  They  have  only  layed  seven  eggs  a 
week  for  the  fifty  hens  this  fall.  What  is  the 
matter?  [You  feed  too  often.  Never  feed  at 
noon.  If  you  will  kill  one  of.  your  hens  you  will 
find  her  clogged  with  fat.— Ed".] 

A  Home-Made  Incubator.— V.  Schwartz, 
Summer  Hill,  III  .—"When  I  began  business  I 
sent  for  several  samples  of  poultry  papers,  and 
of  them  all  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best, 
and  the  only  one  I  continue  to  take.  I  be- 
gan the  business  by  setting  every  hen  I  could 
get,  but  having  read  that  by  sending  to  Mr. 
Jacobs  one  could  get  plans  for  a  hot  water  incu- 
bator I  did  so.  and  made  one.  the  whole  cost  be- 
ing $9.00.  Now  I  could  make  one  for  less.  No 
one  but  myself  believed  a-t  first  that  it  would 
hatch,  and  people  here  laughed  at  me.  I  put  in 
fifty  eggs,  sixteen  were  infertile,  and  out  of  the 
thirty-four  remaining  I  got  twenty-three  nice 
live  chicks, -with  eleven  dead  in  the  shells,  due 
to  our  allowing  the  temperature  to  go  down  too 
low  after  taking  out  the  twenty-three.  A  week 
after  I  put  in  200  eggs,  gathered  from  every- 
where. Exactly  three  weeks  after  I  took  off 
ninety-two  chicks,  and  the  next  day  eighteen 
more.  There  were  forty-two  infertile  eggs. 
Next  time  I  think  I  can  hatch  all  the  fertile 
eggs.  Mine  will  not  be  the  only  incubator  in 
our  town  long."  [Do  not  take  chicks  out  of  in- 
cubator until  all  are  hatched."— Ed.] 


Moulting  Twice. 

—  Michigan  reader  sends  us  two  questions 
which  we  give.  We  are  always  pleased  to 
answer  questions.  Here  they  are : 

1.  What  is  the  matter  with, and  what  will  cure', 
a  hen  that  puts  her  head  almost  down  to  tlie 
ground,  and  backs  up  a  foot  or  more  at  a  tim  , 
ten  or  twelve  times  a  day  V 

2.  What  is  the  causeof  hens  moulting  asecond 
time  in  one  season? 

1.  It  is  due  to  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain, 
overfeeding,  and  the  hen  being  very  fat,  prob- 
ably the  cause. 

2.  Hens  will  moult  twice  for  several  reasons. 
First,  too  much  oily  food,  such  as  linseed  meal 
sunflower  seeds,  and  condit'on  powders  that 
may  contain  linseed  meal.  Second,  disease, 
which  sometimes  causes  a  loss  of  feathers. 
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A  Point  About  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Tatum,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
Jias  a  large  boiler  establishment,  has  issued  a 
circular,  which  he  sends  to  those  desiring  to 
send  him  eggs.  It  is  headed— "Specifications  for 
eggs,"  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  know 
the  kind  of  eggs  preferred,  we  give  the  follow, 
ing  conditions: 

1.  Use  hens  from  one  to  two  years  old,  with 
cocks  of  same  age,  not  more  than  ten  hens  with 
one  cock.  Pullets  and  cockerels  throw  weak 
Chicks,  and  should  not  be  used. 

2.  Fowls  should  be  carefully  fed,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  become  too  fat.   Sterility  results. 

.3  Eggs  should  be  gathered  every  hour  or 
two  (especially  in  cold  weather),  to  prevent  be- 
ing chilled. 

4.  Eggs,  when  gathered,  should  be  at  once 
placed  m  our  egg  crates  small  end  down,  and 
lid  kept  closed  to  maintain  an  even  tempera- 
ture. 

5.  Shipments  should  be  made  every  week, 
regularly,  of  eggs  gathered,  to  insure  best  re- 
sults. If  cratefjftre  not  full,  fill  up  with  perfectly 
dry  sawdust,  excelsior  or  straw.  If  packing  is 
wet,  it  will  heat  and  ruin  the  eggs. 

6.  We  prefer  the  following  breeds  in  the  order 
named,  all  crossed  with  White  Leghorn  Cocks 
(as  a  cross  gives  a  better  result  than  a  straight 
breed.)  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyati- 
dotti's,  White  Dorkings. 

7.  Eggs  for  hatching  should  not  be  greased  or 
placed  in  any  compound  that  will  close  the  pores 
oftheshell.  All  imperfect  eggs,  such  as  very 
large,  very  small,  ill  shaped  or  thin  shelled 
ones  should  be  discarded,  as  they  will  not  hatch 
well.  All  eggs  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  cleaned  before  packing,  and  in  shipping  al- 
ways pack  perfectly  solid  so  there  will  be  no 
breakage. 

8.  We  will  contract  with  parties  who  will  give 
above  points  their  careful  attention,  and  pay 
better  prices  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  market 
for  eggs  for  culinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Tatum  even  goes  further,  for  his  circular 
contains— "Observations  on  Mating  and  Feed- 
ing"—as  he  well  knows  that  the  fertility  of  the 
eggs  and  the  vigor  of  the  chicks  depend  on  the 
management.  The  circular  says: 

1.  Tn  mating,  always  endeavor  to  use  active, 
vigorous  cocks.  Do  not  select  the  largest  and 
heaviest  i except  of  the  small  breeds),  as  they 
ar-e  generally  too  clumsy.  The  rule  is  to  use  the 
lai'ge  cocks  of  small  breeds,  and  the  small  cocks 
of  large  breeds.  Sacrifice  points  for  vigor. 
Mate  cocks  one  year  old  with  hens  two  years 
old. 

2.  Use  no  deformed  or  weak  fowls  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  do  not  keep  the  same  cocks 
more  than  one  season. 

3.  Keep  fowls  in  pens,  never  more  than  one 
cock  in  pen  with  eight  or  ten  hens. 

i.  The  production  and  fertility  of  eggs  depends 
largely  upon  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  fowls. 
In  winter,  give  the  hens  all  the  clover  they  can 
eat,  twice  a  day;  cut  it  into  one-half  inch 
lengths,  use  boiling  water  to  scald  it  and  mix  as 
follows,  all  weigtied  dry:  Clover  hay,  one 
pound  ;  wheat  bran,  one  pound  ;  corn  meal,  one 
pound ;  lean  meat,  one  pound ;  linseed  meal,  two 
.ounces;  cotton  seed  meal,  two  ounces,  bone 
meal,  two  ounces.  Vary  the  feed  with  whole 
grain  at  evening  and  keep  cracked  bone  or 
gravel  by  them  all  the  time ;  also  feed  vegetables 
raw  and  cooked  and  once  or  twice  a  week  give 
charcoal,  made  by  burning  corn  on  the  cob. 
Oive  plenty  of  fresh  water  daily  (and  in  very 
cold  weather  it  should  be  warm)  for  drinking. 
Keep  pens  and  houses  clean  and  fowls  free  from 
vermin.  With  above  points  observed,  and  hav- 
ing warm  houses,  a  good  supply  of  fertile  eggs 
should  be  obtained  the  year  round. 

5.  Remember,  a  poor  hen  will  not  lay  at  all,  and 
and  over  fat  one  will  lay  but  few  eggs,  and  they 
will  not  hatch ;  while  a  fat  cock  is  sterile  and  unfit 
for  use. 

The  above  shows  that  Mr.  Tatum  knows  just 
why  incubators  fail  to  hatch— poor  eggs.  One 
firm  that  agreed  to  supply  him  were  astonished 
at  the  number  of  clear  eggs  sent  back.  There  is 
a  wide  field  for  the  sale  of  eggs  that  will  hatch. 
Mr.  Tatum  had  to  send  to  Delaware  to  get  fer- 
tile eggs.although  he  is  willing  to  pay  good  prices 
for  guaranteed  eggs.  He  believes  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  recommendations  for  feeding,  and 
is  getting  a  huge  broiler  establishment  in  shape. 


Dubbing  Fowls. 

To  do  this  use  sharp  shears,  or  a  razor ;  cut  the 
wattles  and  comb  off,  close  to  the  head,  and 
wash  in  strong  alum  water.  If  bleeding  occurs 
too  profusely  scarify  the  wound  with  a  hot  iron. 
An  hour  after  anoint  with  a  few  drops  of  an 
ointment  made  by  adding  five  drops  carbolic 
acid  to  a  tablespoon  of  glycerine  and  a  teaspoon 
of  castor  oil.  It  is  cruel,  but  not  more  so  than 
to  allow  the  combs  to  become  frosted  and  slowly 
rot  off. 


Fanny  is  so  Awful  Funny. 

Mrs.  "Fannie  Field"  is  just  too  fnuny  for  any- 
thing. Her  reputation  depends  on  the  "fun  of 
the  thing"  more  than  for  any  information  she 
gives.  Fannie  once  boomed  an  incubator  called 
the  "Eclipse,"  but  it  seemed  to  die  out  all  the 
same,  but  Fannie  induced  quite  a  number,  prob- 
ably, to  follow  her  advice.  She  is  a  New  Eng- 
land lady,  living  in  Massachusetts.  Fannie  re- 
cently told  what  she  knew  about  grit.  In  re- 
ply to  an  inquirer  who  wished  to  know  her 
opinion  on  giving  pounded  glass  to  poultry, 
Fannie  says: 

I  think  that  if  Mr.  Jacobs  wants  to  pound 
glass  for  his  hens  I  have  notthe  slightest  objec- 
tion, but  I  don't  propose  to  take  any  such  con- 
tract—not  while  gravel,  crushed  oyster  shells 
and  broken  crockery  are  plenty.  Pounded  glass 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  'hen's 
food  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  things  men- 
tioned, but  pounding  glass  is  not  what  I  call 
"pretty  work,"  and  you  will  find  it  out  if  you  try 
it  a  while. 

How  funny  she  writes.  So  cute— crops  out  in 
all  her  articles.  She  does  not  think  it  "pretty 
work."  Just  what  she  means  we  do  not  know, 
unless  it  is  laborious,  but  she  says— "not  while 
oyster  shells  and6ro/cen  crockery  are  plentiful." 
For  our  part  we  prefer  to  break  glass  than  to 
pound  on  shells.  Finely-ground  shells  are  not 
eaten  by  hens.  They  must  be  pounded.  Here 
Fannie  gives  her  experience  (which  we  hope 
has  been  more  profitable  than  her  experience 
as  given  in  her  turkey  book,  which, 
while  not  very  electrifying  on  turkeys, 
is  so  awful  funny  that  it  makes  us 
laugh— such  funny  expressions.  So  funny  for  a 
woman,  you  know— just  suits  the  comic  depart- 
ment of  "The  Phvnny  Phellow,"  or  "Yankee 
Comicalities"  that  the  expressions  please  even 
if  the  turkey  logic  is  away  off.)  But  we  are  for- 
getting Fanny's  oyster  shells.  She  says: 

I  noticed  that  the  greatest  layers  ate  more  of 
the  shells  than  the  poor  layers,  and  from  that 
fact  I  concluded  that  a  hen  wouldn't  eat  more 
shells  than  she  needed,  and  that  she  wouldn't 
eat  them  at  all  unless  she  did  need  them ;  so  I 
shall  continue  to  feed  crushed  shells,  and  shan't 
bother  my  brains  to  find  out  whether  they  digest 
or  not. 

Just  so,  Fanny ;  the  greatest  layers  will  eat 
more  food,  and  more  grit—  whether  it  be  shells 
or  glass.  But  a  teacher  like  you,  Fanny,  should 
not  let  everybody  know  that  you  "don't  bother 
your  brains"  to  find  out  whether  they  are  di- 
gested or  not,  for  that  is  just  what  we  expected . 
You  are  trying  to  instruct  on  a  subject  about 
which  you  don't  bother  your  brains,  but  should 
try  and  learn  more.  Now,  Fannie,  can  you  in- 
form your  benighted  admirers  what  the  hens  do 
that  never  see  oyster  shells,  the  far  West  hens, 
that  do  not  even  know  what  a  piece  of  shell  looks 
like  ?  There's  millions  of  them,  Fanny,  and 
they  do  not  lay  soft-shell  eggs  either.  Come, 
give  us  a  funny  article  on  the  subject.  It  will 
make  some  one  laugh,  and  you  will  gain  addi- 
tional reputation  as  a  wit. 


Progress  of  the  New  York  Show. 

Some  little  delay  was  incurred  by  the  incor- 
porators, but  now  all  works  well.  All  the  lead- 
ing fanciers  of  the  country  are  taking  the  utmost 
interest  in  it.  The  only  fear  is  that  they  will 
have  to  limit  the  number  of  entries.  The  Spratt's 
Company  have  cabled  to  England  for  1,500  new 
pens  to  be  made  expresslv  for  this  show.  Many 
of  the  best  pigeon  fanciers  who  have  never 
shown  their  birds,  express  their  willingness  to 
do  so  on  this  occasion,  and  have  also  offer' d 
large  cash  specials.  The  poultry  breeders  are 
interested  to  a  man.  The  method  of  classifica- 
tion meets  with  unanimous  approval.  Breeders, 
judges,  and  the  interested  public  are  equally 
delighted  with  it.  The  promoters  have  reason 
to  be  encouraged  bevond  their  expectations  in 
the  support  they  are  dailv  receiving  from  the 
public  at  large.  Many  large  cash  specials  have 
been  offered  bv  men  of  prominence  in  .New 
York  City  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Bridget  on,  N.  J. 

Bridgeton  will  hold  her  show  January  14th  to 
17th,  inclusive,  and  this  will  give  time  to  go  to 
Bridgton  before  starting  for  New  York.  Bridge- 
ton  will  endeavor  to  have  a  good  show.  H.  S. 
Ball  will  act  as  judge. 


Home-Made  Condition  Powders. 

We  take  occasion  to  repeat  the  following, 
which  we  have  published  before,  for  the  benefit 
of  new  readers.  Mr.  A.  W.  Estabrook,  Rich- 
mond, 111.,  desires  to  know  how  to  make  condi- 
tion powders.  He  says: 

Will  you  send  me  a  list  of  the  ingredients 
that  will  make  the  best  condition  powder  for 
poultry,  so  that  I  can  get  and  mix  them  my- 
self ? 

Now  condition  powders  depend  upon  what 
you  desire  them  for.  If  for  assisting  to  form  egg 
material,  we  will  give  and  explain  the  ingre- 
dients as  follows : 

Ground  bone,  one  pound  (phosphoric  acid  and 
lime);  ground  meat  or  blood,  three  pounds 
(nitrogenous,  forming  albumen) ;  linseed  meal, 
one-half  pound  (nitrogenous,  cai'Donaceous.ana 
laxative,  used  for  regulating  the  bowels) :  char- 
coal, one  pound  (used  for  promoting  digestion 
and  assisting  to  correct  acidity) ;  salt,  hair 
pound  (very  necessary,  and  ofteu  neglected); 
ground  ginger,  two  ounces,  red  pepper,  one 
tablespoonful,  gentian,  one  ounce  (stimulant 
andjcorrective) :  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
one  ounce  (an  mvigorator  of  the  system) . 

In  reading  the  above  the  reader  will  at  once 
notice  why  condition  powders  make  hens  lay. 
The  ingredients  of  the  egg  and  the  assistants  to 
digestion  are  there.  Give  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  mixture  once  a  day,  to  ten  hens,  in  the  soft 
food.  It  is  sufficient,  with  what  they  will  de- 
rive from  their  food.  Now,  for  a  lot  of  sick 
fowls,  a  different  kind  of  condition  powder  is 
required. 

Gentian,  one  pound  ;  red  Depper,  half  ounce; 
salt.one ounce  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia;  one 
ounce ;  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ;  black  anti- 
mony, one  ounce ;  charcoal,  half  a  pound. 

Give  a  tablespoonful  to  two  hens,  in  the  soft 
feed,  once  a  day,  till  better.  Then  use  the  other 
one.  These  powders  can  be  made  in  large 
quantity,  at  a  small  cost,  the  only  expensive 
articles  being  the  Peruvian  bark  and  gentian. 


Eggs  by  "Mail"— Parcels  Post. 

To  petition  an  express  company  is  to  expect 
to  invest  a  penny  and  secure  a  gold  mine.  The 
more  you  "petition"  them  the  more  they  know 
they  have  you  in  their  power.  But  the  express 
companies  show  the  "deep  interest"  they  take 
in  the  proposed  parcels  post  law.  The  following 
is  from  the  Boston  Journal: 

Ex-Senator  Piatt  and  John  Hoey  are  presi- 
dents of  rival  express  companies.  They  differ 
in  almost  all  respects,  but  they  are  alike  in  two 
things,  and  one  is  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
extension- of  the  parcels  post  system.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  four  great  express  compa- 
nies of  the  United  States  have  organized  to  ccme 
to  Washington  and  oppose  this  proposed  en- 
largement of  the  parcels  delivery  system.  They 
are  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  ex-Postmaster 
James  that  the  letter  postage  of  the  country 
could  easily  be  reduced  to  one  cent  if  it  was  not 
for  this  system.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  James  has 
consente'd  to  come  to  Washington,  if  necessary, 
as  a  voluntary  expert  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Congressional  Committee  his  conception  of  the 
unbusinesslike  nature  of  this  system.  How- 
ever, some  very  clear-headed  business  men  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  system,  and,  notwith- 
standing'the  powerful  efforts  to  cut  the  parcels 
delivery  away  from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
Congress  has  never  been  willing  to  have  it 
done. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  express  companies  not 
only  force  you  to  pay  exorbitant  charges,  but 
aim  to  prevent  laws  being  passed  in  your  favor. 
The  parcels  post  law,  if  "eggs  for  breeding  pur- 
poses" can  be  added  to  the  articles  carried, 
will  give  new  life  to  the  poultry  industry.  But 
our  wise  A.  P.  A.  quibbled  over  profiles  and 
"  joked"  the  important  matter  to  one  side. 


The  Rock  Island  Show. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  birds  at  the  Rock 
Island  Show,  and  the  judging  by  Messrs. 
Shellabarger  and  Hewitt  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  H.  F.  Drurv,  the  Secretary,  was  given 
praise  for  his  efficiency.  The  grand  Plymouth 
Rocks  of  F.  M.  Munger,  De  Kalb,  111.,  were 
greatly  admired,  and  he  won  all  the  highest 
honors  on  that  breed,  a  pullet  scoring  94.  and  a 
cockerel  S2><.  His  White  also  won,  and  he  took 
the  honors  oil  Whites  and  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Minorcas.  E.  O.  Theim,  of  Vail,  Iowa,  and 
Leonard  Rice,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  won  on 
Golden  Wvandottes,  W.  C.  Deem,  Geneseo.  111., 
and  H.  F.  Druiy,  Galesburg,  111.,  won  on  White 
Cochins.  The  Association  will  hold  its  nest 
•how  in  November,  1890. 
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Independence.  Ia.,  will  have  a  show  Febru- 
ary 10th-13th,  inclusive,  with  I.  K.  Felch  as 
judge.  This  is  the  fourth  show,  and  will  be  a 
good  one.  Mr.  E.  L.  Currier,  Independence,  la., 
is  secretary. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Company  now 
has  a  factory  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  John  D.  Mercer.  The  com- 
pany thought  it  cheaper  to  make  them  in  Cali- 
fornia than  to  ship  them. 

Germans  !  You  have  a  poultry  paper,  too— 
"Z>er  Geflugel  Zuchter"— in  English  "The 
Poultry  Breeder."  It  is  published  by  Mr. Henry 
E.Voigt.  Hamburgh,  Wis.  Send  for  sample  copy 
to  Mr.  Voigt. 

Editor  Pierce  shudders  over  the  "discre- 
tion" of  the  judge  on  profile,  yet  he  forgets,  and 
allows  the  judge  to  use  "discretion"  on  crooked 
backs,  etc.  He  "bossed"  the  Standard  making, 
aud  we  want  no  "discretions."  Stick  to  the 
Standard. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Emory,  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  has  a 
large  brooding  establishment,  and  writes  us  that 
the  chicks  are  doing  finely.  He  feeds  according 
to  Poultry  Keeper  directions,  and  uses  the 
Pineland  Brooders.  He  says  that  a  dead  chick 
is  very  rare. 


The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Eastern 
Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Detroit  Kink,  the  largest  and 
best  adapted  hall  in  the  West,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
January  23d  to  29th,  inclusive.  Send  for  pre- 
mium list.  Mr.  Wm.  Runisey  is  Secretary,  113 
Fort  street,  East  Detroit,  Mich. 


Massachusetts  has  been  sending  to  the  West 
for  Black  Spanish.  Formerly  the  West  sent  to 
the  East,  but  the  West  is  now  going  ahead.  John 
Bennett,  Sunman,  Indiana,  reports  that  Black 
Spanish  are  more  in  demand  this  year  than  ever, 
and  that  they  still  have  the  reputation  of  laying 
larger  eggs  than  any  other  breed. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Young,  Providence,  R.  I.,  sent  us 
something  which  he  removed  from  a  five 
months  old  cockerel.  To  all  appearances  it  was 
an  egg,  minus  the  shell  though  such  may  not  be 
the  case,  and  we  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing Mr.  Young  to  be  mistaken  in  the  sex  of 
the  bird. 


F.  H.  Gordon,  Secretary  of  the  Waltham  Fan- 
ciers' Club,  has  written  more  sound  logic  on  the 
Standard  Question  than  any  one  else.  Gordon 
is  on  the  right  track.  He  knows  how  to  settle 
botch  committees  on  Plymouth  Rocks.  Now 
let  him  and  his  friends  go  to  New  York  and 
squelch  the  ring. 

Down  in  Georgia  there  is  a  big  broiler  and 
poultry  farm.  Dr.  G.  D.  Johnson,  of  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  has  nearly  3.000  chicks  out.  He  will  soon 
have  eighty  brooders.  The  Doctor  went  down 
to  Georgia  rather  low  in  finances,  and  now 
offers  to  lend  the  editor  of  this  paper  some 
money.  Good  for  Georgia,  and  good  for  the  en- 
ergetic, plucky  Doctor. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  editor  Poultry  and  Pets, 
has  received  many  complimentary  letters  for 
his  judging  at  Chicago.  The  Doctor  is  one  who 
judges  the  birds  on  their  merits.  And  the  best 
of  it  is  that  he  knows  the  breed  he  handles 
from  the  beak  to  the  toe.  If  poultry  associations 
would  employ  such  men  as  he,  the  "kickers" 
would  be  few. 


We  take  postage  stamps,  but  not  larger  than 
two  cents  denomination,  for  subscription. 

Why  don't  we  give  points  of  breeds.  See 
November,  1888,  Poultry  Keeper. 

If  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  some  one  in- 
terested in  poultry  you  will  do  us  a  big  favor. 

Don't  send  subscriptions  to  our  (editor.  It- 
costs  him  a  stamp  to  send  them  to  us.  He  liv« 
in  New  Jersey.  This  paper  is  published  in 
Pennsylvania. 

When  you  send  us  a  communication,  or  an 
inquiry,  and  it  does  not  appear,  it  means  that 
you  were  too  late,  and  that  it  will  appear  the 
next  month.  It  should  reach  us  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  paper  comes  out. 

The  Ontario,  (Canada)  breeders  will  have  a 
large  show  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  January  7th 
to  10th,  inclusive.  It  is  the  sixteenth  exhibition, 
and  special  rates  have  been  made -with  express 
companies  to  transport  birds.  Cash  premiums 
will  be  paid.  Premium  list  now  ready.  Mr.  R. 
Hamill,  St.  Catherines,  is  Secretary. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  holds  her  show  January  15th 
to  20th.  Poultry,  pigeons,  and  pet  stock  will  be 
welcome,  and  breeders  are  assured  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  have  the  show  a  large  one. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Batterson,  Elmira,  is  Secretary. 


Don't  visit  Hammonton;  before  you  write 
The  houses  will  not  be  open  to  you.  Write  to 
Col.  Dan.  Stone  before  you  start.  He  will  guide 
you.  Never  come  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  if  you 
can  avoid  it. 


Rankin's  Duck  Book  sells  at  fifty  cents.  It  is. 
the  authority  on  ducks.  James  Rankin,  of 
South  Easton,  Mass.,  is  the  largest  operator  in 
ducks  in  this  country.  He  tells  you  all  about 
how  he  does  it  in  his  book.  We  send  the  book, 
with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  for75  cents. 

The  Editor  of  one  poultry  journal  says  "the 
?on<7-legged  breeds  are  the  best  layers."  That's 
netcs.  Everybody  will  now  buy  exhibition 
Games.  Thejeditor  must  have  skipped  "his  ex- 
perimental farm"  and  wrote  it  "from  his 
mind." 

We  publish  four  books,  at  25  cents  each. 
They  are  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  "Incubators  and 
Brooders."  "Management  of  Young  Chicks," 
and  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  (diseases, 
etc.).  We  send  one  of  the  books,  and  this  paper 
a  year,  for  60  cents.  We  don't  send  extra  books^ 
at  10  cents,  but  only  offer  one  book  with  your 
subscription  and  10  cents. 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  describe  Leghorns," 
says  a  reader.  We  receive  a  great  many 
such  letters.  Well,  we  have  done  so  often, 
but  there  are  full  descriptions  of  Light  Brahmas, 
Dark  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans, 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Houdans,  in  our  Novem- 
ber, 1&S8,  issue.  Send  five  cents  and  get  it. 

Our  bound  volumes  are  a  whole  library.  You 
cannot  buy  a  poultry  book,  or  series  of  books, 
for  $100,  that  contains  one-half  the  valuable  in- 
formation that  is  contained  in  the  books  we 
offer. 


Househalter's  Account  Book  is  for  sale  by 
us  at  50  cents,  or,  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  75  cents.  It  is  just  the  book  to  enable 
you  to  keep  accounts,  and  help  you  to  know 
which  pen  or  breed  lays  the  greater  number  of 
eggs. 


Sabscriptlon  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  tney  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Kate*,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburp,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


Don't  overlook  the  Poultry  News,  West 
Grove,  Pa.  Only  twenty-five  cents  a  year. 

"Is  not  this  number  alone  worth  a  whole  year's 
subscription  ? 

Thp  Langshan  Club  will  meet  at  the  New 
York  Show. 

We  sell  the  Standard,  at  $1.00.  The  A.  P.  A. 
fixes  the  price  of  it. 

Don't  forget  to  send  us  names. 

It  you  want  to  see  two  grand  shows  try  and  be 
at  Boston  and  New  York. 

New  Jersey  organized  her  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation last  month.  The  members  now  want 
a  National  Association. 

Read  the  article  on  grinding  green  bones. 
Green  bones,  however,  cannot  well  be  ground— 
they  must  be  cut. 

When  we  get  a  National  Association  the 
breeders  of  America  will  then  be  truly  organ- 
ized. 

There  will  be  no  show  at  Lynn,  Mass.  The 
great  fire  there  destroyed  all  prospects.  But  the 
Lynn  Fanciers  expect  to  "git  thar"  next  year. 

In  our  "Condensed  Correspondence"  of  Nov., 
1889,  we  spelled  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Fickes  as 
W.  E.  Rickes.  He  says  he  don't  want  two 
names. 

Chicago  breeders  took  eight  ballots  before 
they  ousted  Pitkin  and  made  J.  B.  Foot,  Presi- 
dent. Foot  is  a  good  man,  and  Chicago  has  done 
well. 

The  way  Editor  Cloud,  of  the  Poultry  yews, 
slashes  into  frauds,  is  rare.  Cloud  goes  in  with 
a  vengeance,  and  he  is  not  particular  how  he 

hits. 

Xew  Haven's  big  poultry  show  this  month, 
from  9th  to  13th,  inclusive.  Look  out  for  good 
birds  and  a  good  attendance.  New  Haven  is  a 
large  city  and  a  live  one. 

The  Light  Brahma  Club  will  meet  in  New 
York  City  when  the  Show  occurs.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bridge  is  Secretary,  and  will  announce  the 
time  and  place  later  on. 

Mr.  C.C.  Harper,  Mt.  Carmel,  HI.,  who  do- 
nated his  brooder  to  our  readers,  says,  "lam 
flooded  with  letters  asking  about  my  brooder 
since  the  November  issue  came  out.  Have  let- 
ters to-day  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  What  kind 
of  a  circulation  do  you  have  anyhow?"  Mr. 
Harper  hopes  the  readers  will  not  write  him  as 
every  part  is  explained  in  the  description  in  our 
November  issue. 


"The  A.  P.  A.  meets  at  New  York,in  February. 
We  suppose  that  by  this  time  the  officers  have 
all  been  picked  out  by  the  ring.  Last  year  the 
Buffalo  officers  were  selected  at  Meriden,  Ct. 
The  members  do  not  vote.  They  only  ratify 
what  the  secret  ring  and  caucus  arranges  in  ad- 
vance. If  the  members  will  get  to  the  next 
meeting,  and  for  once  vote  down  the  ring,  a  new 
life  will  be  infused  into  the  A.  P.  A.  We  must 
have  some  kind  of  organization,  but  it  is  hard 
to  have  a  ring  yoke  on  the  neck. 


Bound  and  indexed.  We  have  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Poultry  Keeper  from  its  start, 
April,  1SS4,  which  make  a  valuable  library  for 
poultrymen.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  for  any  one 
year.  1885-1886-1887-1888  are  bound  in  one  vol- 
ume. Price  $2.50,  by  express  at  buyer's  expense. 
They  are  substantially  bound  in  black  cloth  with 
gilt  stamp  on  front.  Handsome  and  useful.  Re- 
member you  get/our  years,  bound  in  cloth,  in- 
dexed, for  $2.50,  or  a  little  over  60  cents  a  year. 
Worth  $100. 
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We  send  that  bright  farm  paper,the  Farmer's 
Magazine  lor  fifty  cents  a  year.  Send  to  us  for 
a  sample  copy.  But  stop— we  will  do  more. 
Send  us  sixty  cents  and  get  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  and  Poultry  Keeper,  Doth,  for  one 
year. 

Take  notice.  We  do  not  know  the  names  of 
commission  merchants  in  cities, and  cannot  give 
information  thereon.  We  will  try  to  help  you 
raise  poultry.  But  just  where  to  sell,  or  to 
whom,  is  a  bigger  job  than  we  can  shoulder. 
Too  many  places,  too  many  merchants.too  many 
sellers,  too  many  buyers. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mellett,  of  the  Denver 
Chicken,  is  so  popular  out  West  that  the  breed- 
ers get  jealous  of  each  other  in  sounding  her 
praises.  She  publishes  a  first-class  poultry  pa- 
per, is  a  bright  editress,  and  the  Chicken  ought 
to  circulate  everywhere.  If  there  is  any  lady  in 
the  United  States  who  knows  how  to  edit  a  poul- 
try paper  it  is  Mrs.  Mellette. 

A  new  trick.  The  Poultry  Bulletin  came  to 
us,  dated  "October  and  November."  or 
two  issues  in  one.  We  do  not  be 
lieve  in  that  kind  of  "dodging."  When 
a  subscriber  expects  to  get  twelve  num- 
bers for  a  year  he  cannot  be  bluffed  off  with 
eleven,  simply  by  putting  two  months  under  one 
date.  Changing  the  dates  don't  give  him  the 
reading  matter,  and  that  is  what  he  pays  for. 
When  we  are  obliged  to  double  up  our  dates  we 
will  cease  publication.  Another  trick  is  to  get 
behind  with  a  paper,  drop  a  month,  and  date 
the  next  month  ahead.  We  do  not  wish  to  club 
with  such  papers,  as  our  subscribers  will  con 
demn  us  for  so  doing. 

The  Next  A.  P.  A.  Meeting. 

The  A.  P.  A.  will  meet  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 
February  24th,  in  the  American  Institute  Build 
ing,  New  York  City.  Those  desiring  to  become 
members  can  procure  blank  forms  of  application 
frum  Mr.  Richard  Twells,  Secretary  of  the  A. 
F .  A.,  Montmoreuci,  Indiana. 

What  Each  Reader  Should  Do. 

Has  not  the  PoultrtKeeper  given  you  more 
than  you  expected  for  fifty  cents?  Now,  will  you 
not  do  us  a  favor — take  a  little  interest  in  us — 
by  sending  us  the  names  of  persons  interested  in 
poultry.  We  ask  it  as  aspecial  favor.  Will  you 
not  kindly  oblige. 

New  York's  Great  Show. 

Next  month  and  the  great  show  occurs.  It 
will  probably  be  the  largest  ever  held  in  this 
country,  and  the  West  should  turn  out  in  force. 
The  South  should  also  come  up  and  beat  the 
Yanks.  The  Yanks  will  greet  them  with  smiles 
and  open  arms.  Turn  out  and  encourage  this 
great  effort. 


Incubator  Plans  Free. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  the  plans  of  a 
home-made  incubator.  We  have  now  printed 
slips,  with  the  plans  illustrated,  to  be  sent  to 
any  one  so  desiring.  Address,  with  two-cent 
stamp  enclosed,  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.  And  by  the  way,  while  you  are 
doing  so  please  oblige  by  sending  the  names  of 
any  persons  who  are  interested  in  poultry,  as 
we  wish  to  send  them  sample  copies  of  our 
paper. 


Indianapolis. 

The  third  annual  poultry  and  bench  exhibition 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana 
State  Poultry  Association,  in  Tomlinson's  (City) 
Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  14th  to  19th,  will 
be  the  leading  show  in  the  West.  The  services 
of  Messrs.  Pierce,  Barker  and  Brown  have  been 
secured  to  judge  the  poultry,  Mr.  Geo.  Ewald, 
pigeons  and  pets,  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Goodman,  of 
Chicago,  the  dogs.  Premium  list  offering  special 


inducements,  now  ready.  Send  to  Major  Griffin, 
corresponding  secretary,  Mauzy,  Indiana,  for 
one. 

The  Physolophy  of  Judging. 

We  have  carefully  read  the  book,  "Physoloyhy 
of  Judging,"  by  Messrs.  Felch,  Babcock,  &  Lee, 
and  published  by  Mr.  W.  D.Page,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  It  is  a  book  that  contains  many  valu- 
able suggestions  to  the  amateur,  though  much 
of  it  is  inapplicable  and  theoretical.  The  deci- 
mal system  of  judging,  the  illustrations  by  Lee, 
and  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  breeds,  are 
excellent.  The  measurements  of  birds,  the  man- 
ner of  holding  the  birds  when  judging,  the  im- 
aginary lines  of  position,  etc.,  are  inoperative, 
and  will  never  be  resorted  to.  For  the  amateur, 
who  desires  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  meth- 
ods by  which  birds  are  judged,  it  is  very  useful, 
and  he  who  so  desires,  with  its  aid,  will  find 
himself  much  more  proficient  in  his  knowledge 
of  selection  than  before.  The  book  is  sold  at 
only  one  dollar,  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  and  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  fancier  and  amateur. 


Jacobs  Got  His  Eyes  Open. 

Our  old  friend,  Editor  Harker,  who  retired  to 
California,  but  who  "though  lost  to  sight  is  to 
memory  dear,"  has  paid  his  respects  to  a  new 
journal  by  criticising  it  in  the  Poultry  Monthly. 
Bro.  Harker  made  some  strong  points,  but  his 
memory  is  probably  strained  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  get  off  this: 

"I  can  well  remember  when  Brother  Jacobs 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  pinned  his  faith  to 
the  farmers,  but  he  got  his  sharp  eyes  opened 
very  quickly,  and  caught  hold  of  the  fanciers. 
It  is  the  latter  who  caused  the  evolution  of  and 
revolution  in  poultry  breeding." 

Bro.  Harker  can  "well  remenber"  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Our  position  is  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  years  ago.  We  believe  that  the  sales  of 
pure  breeds— the  extending  of  the  market  for 
choice  breeds— depends  on  the  farmers, and  that 
they  should  be  educated  to  the  importance  of 
using  the  pure  breeds  for  improvement.  And, 
because  we  take  that  position  (the  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  breeders)  narrow-minded  men 
imagine  that  we  oppose  pure  breeds.  Our 
"sharp  eyes"  are  no  wider  opened  than  ever.  The 
foundation  of  the  pure  breeds  is  built  on  the 
demand  for  poultry  and  eggs  in  market.  We 
still  hold  that  view.  Only  the  pure  breeds  will 
put  money  in  the  farmers'  pocket. 

Editors  as  Judges. 

We  fear  Mr.  Felch  will  be  compelled  to  write 
a  great  many  letters  before  he  can  convince 
poultrymen  that  editors  of  poultry  papers  have 
no  right  to  act  as  judges.  For  a  long  time  edi- 
tors very  foolishly  allowed  themselves  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  holding  certain  positions  in  the  A. 
P.  A.,  but  which  has  since  been  rectified,  and 
how  it  is  suggested  that  editors  keep  out  of 
sight  and  serve  as  critics  only.  It  is  not  an  un- 
wise suggestion,  but  editors  have  rights,  and  one 
of  them  is  to  possess  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to  others.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  draw  the 
line  as  to  what  constitutes  an  editor.  Some  edi- 
tors have  no  more  influence  than  the  occasional 
writer  (a  numerous  class),  and  to  place  them  in 
the  position  of  critics  only  would  be  inflicting 
them  with  a  disagreeable  duty.  Then,  again, 
who  has  the  power  to  prevent  editors  from  judg- 
ing? No  one— no  association.  If  an  editor  is 
employed  to  judge  a  show  we  see  no  appeal. 
Show  managers  know  their  rights,  and  ask  no 
favors  in  such  affairs.  For  our  part,  if  we  are 
asked  to  serve  as  judge  we  will  consult  no  third 
party.  Editors  should  sacrifice  no  privileges 
because  of  their  occupation. 

How  Long  to  Keep  Hens  as  Layers. 

The  limit  of  time  during  which  to  keep  hens  as 
layers  cannot  be  fixed.  Each  hen  differs  from 
her  companions,  and  will  do  service  long  after 
others  cease.  The  term  "hens"  cannot  be  made 
to  include  all.  The  individuality  must  always 


be  considered.  On  this  point  Mr.  D.  D.  Haines, . 
Geneva,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  wish  (if  you  think  it  would  be  profitableread- 
ing  for  your  subscribers)  that  you  would  suggest 
that  some  of  our  practical  poultrymen,  who  have 
combined  experience  with  observation,  would,, 
through  the  columns  of  our  favorite  poultry 
paper,  the  Poultry  Keeper,  give  us  their 
ideas  in  regard  to  how  long  it  is  profitable  to  ■ 
keep  hens  for  layers.  One  of  the  most  successful 
poultrymen  of  my  acquaintance  renews  his  flock 
with  pullets  every  year.  To  a  person  who  keeps- 
several  hundred  that  is  a  big  joS.  I  have 
thought  for  several  years  that  a  yearling  he  it 
that  had  moulted  early,  was  about  the  best  layer 
I  could  get,  but  how  much  older  thev  would  con- 
tinue profitable  is  a  question .  I  have  a  neighbor 
who  claims  to  have  taken  five  eggs  from  an  egg- 
bound  hen,  all  perfect,  full  size,  with  shells  on. 
The  hen  is  living  and  doing  well  now,  two  years 
after. 

The  reason  why  some  prefer  to  keep  pullets  is  ■ 
because  they  labor  under  the  mistaken  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  pullets  than  to- 
feed  moulting  hens.  Now,  it  costs  something  to 
feed  the  pullet  from  the  egg  to  maturity,  while 
only  three  months  (or  less)  is  required  for  the 
hen  to  moult.  The  majority  of  pullets  do  not  lay 
until  seven  months  old,  and  this  time  is  a  total! 
loss.  A  hen  should  be  in  her  prime  at  three  years 
old.  We  had  a  hen  seven  years  old  that  layed! 
more  eggs  than  any  other  hen  or  pullet  in  the 
yard.  In  the  comparison  of  chicks  from  eggs 
layed  by  pullets  and  hens  we  found  the  chicks 
from  hens  much  easier  to  raise,  though  the  eggs 
from  pullets  hatched  equally  as  well.  For  breed- 
ing purposes  we  prefer  hens.  For  eggs  we  do- 
not  believe  the  pullet  will  lay  more  than  the  hen, 
and  she  is  also  more  costly  considering  that  she- 
must  be  raised. 


The  Show  at  Adrian-  Mich. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  poultry  show 
to  be  given  by  the  Southern  Michigan  Poultry 
Association,  at  Deans  Opera  House,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  January  7th  to  10th,  inclusive.  Charles 
McClave  will  judge.  Although  it  is  the  first  ex- 
hibit by  this  Association,,  the  high,  standing  its 
officers  and  members  occupy  among  the  poultry 
fraternity  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  will  be 
a  success  in  every  particular,,  and  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  if  they  will  attend  with  their 
stock  they  will  receive  the  kindest  attention  by 
them.  Their  prospectus  is  neat  and  attractive. — 
a  forerunner  of  what  their  premium  list  and 
show  will  be.  Mr.  C.  D.  Keys,  Clinton,  Mich., 
is  Secretary. 

Drevenstedt  Leares  the  Bulletin. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  editor  of  the  Poultry 
Bulletin,  has  resigned  that  position,  owing  to 
disagreement  with  the  managers.  Since  he. has 
been  connected  with  that  journal  it  has  pros- 
pered, but  he  has  not  been  properly  supported 
in  his  efforts.  The  "doubling  up"  of  two  months 
into  one,  and  dating  the  paper  forward,  thus 
causing  the  dropping  out  of  a  month,  is  a  method 
Mr.  Drevenstedt  could  not  relish,  hence,  he  pre- 
ferred to  resign  rather  than  be  responsible  for 
transactions  over  which  he  had  no  control.  -  The 
stockholders  of  the  New  Jersey  Agriculturist 
(which  is  in  prospectus),  have  tendered  him  the 
position  of  its  editor-in-chief. 

Chatham's  (Canada)  Show. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Eureka 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  be  held 
at  Chatham,  Canada,  January  20th  to  23d,  inclu- 
sive. Mr.  C.  M.  Baskervflle,  Chatham,  is  Sec- 
retary. We  hope  our  American  breeders  will 
turn  out  and  help  the  Show.  Canadian  breed- 
ers always  make  them  welcome.  They  are 
dever  so  happy  as  when  the  breeders  come  over 
the  line  and  join  them. 

Don't  Forget  the  Fact. 

It  will  cost  only  a  dollar  for  a  two-line  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper,  and  it  is  better  than  two- 
inches  in  some  journals.  It  is  not  the  size  of  an 
"ad."  that  pays,  but  the  size  of  the  crowd  that 
read  it. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Light  Brahma 
.Club  will  take  place  in  the  American  Institute 
Building,  New  York  City,  Friday,  February 
-21st  at  7:30  p.  m.  A  full  attendance  is  most 
earnestly  requested.   

If  any  of  our  advertisers  desire  to  forward  the 
interest  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  we  have  a 
small  circular  to  the  bottom  of  which  we  will 
-add  your  own  advertisement  and  send  you  as 
many  as  you  can  use  in  your  correspondence  or 
,in  sending  out  your  catalogue. 

Iowa  State  Poultry  Show. 

The  Iowa  State  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
its  ninth  annual  exhibition  at  Boone,  Iowa,  Jan. 
■21st  to  24th,  1890.  with  I.  K.  Felch  as  Judge. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Boggs  is  eecretary.  Premium  lists 
now  ready. 

Boston's  Show- 
Boston  will  have  her  show  just  one  week  ahead 
■of  New  York,  and  both  shows  will  be  nearly  the 
same  as  one,  as  the  dates  are  so  arranged  that 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  close  of  the  Boston  Show 
the  birds  can  be  in  New  York. 

Denver's  Show. 

'The  next  annual  Show  of  the  Colorado  Poul- 
try Association  will  be  held  at  Denver,  January 
27th  and  last  six  days.  Mr.  M-  C.  Jackson,  Sec- 
retary, Denver,  Col,,  says:  "We  have  by  odds 
the  best  premium  list,  will  have  the  largest  ex' 
hibit,  and  everything  points  favorably  to  the 
very  best  Show  ever  held  west  of  the  Missouri 
river.  Premium  lists  ready." 

Change  of  Date  of  A.'P.  A.  Meeting. 

Many  complaints  have  come  in  from  members 
of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  also  from  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association,  lim- 
ited, in  regard  to  the  holding  of  the  meeting  the 
last,  instead  of  the  first  week  of  the  Exhibition, 
(although  the  latter  Association  named  the  24th 
as  the  proper  date,)  it  is  deemed  advisable,  after 
again  consulting  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
Show,  to  have  the  meeting  take  place  February 
21st,  1890,  at  8  o'clock'p.  m„  in  the  American  In- 
stitute Building,  instead  of  February  24th,  as 
heretofore  announced. 


Chiekens  Shipped  to  California. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  by  a  Cali- 
fornia firm.  It  speaks  for  itself ,  and  teaches  an 
important  lesson.  Here  it  is : 

Just  received.  A  car  load  of  Eastern  Poultry, 
which  we  will  sell  cheap.  Call  early.  E.  S. 
M.  Judson,  107  N.  Los  Angeles  street,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

What  are  our  California  friends  doing  that 
they  cannot  supply  their  own  markets.  If 
chickens  can  be  shipped  from  the  East,  in  car 
loads,  it  looks  as  if  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
-consume  large  amounts  of  poultry  and  that 
they  cannot  buy  enough  at  home. 

No  Moisture  at  All. 

Several  incubators  have  been  tested  without 
any  moisture  and  hatched  well.  It  looks  as  if 
the  moisture  problem  was  deeper  than  ever.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Benson,  Elliott,  California,  writes: 

I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  that  I  was  going  to 
try  my  incubator  without  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion. I  have  two  Axford's,  one  above  the  other. 
One  I  run  as  directed.  The  other,  the  top  oner 
I  stuffed  rags  in  the  opening,  under  the  incuba- 
tor, where  it  set  on  top  of  the  lower  one,  and 
never  used  any  moistnre.  Kun  heat  first  week 
at  104,  second  week  103,  and  third  week  at  102  to 
101  to  finish.  Never  remove  young  chicks  until 
all  were  hatched.  Result,  upper  machine  85  per 
cent.,  low'er  40  per  cent.  Will  make  more  experi- 
ments this  winter.  Weather  clear  and  ther- 
mometer 40  degrees.  Tomatoes  still  growing  in 
open  air. 

The  Axford  is  an  incubator  with  a  series- of 
/Ovens,  one  above  the  other,  the  moisture  being 
applied  by  dampening  sand,  under  the  eggs 
warm  air  circulating  over  the  eggs.  The  atmos 
phere  in  the  incubator  is  consequently  very  dry 
3  no  moisture  is  used. 


Moisture  in  Georgia  Iueubators. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Johnson,  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  writing 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  incubators  in  that  sec- 
tion, says: 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  hatching 
eggs  here  and  in  Hammonton.  We  cannot 
allow  one  particle  of  moisture  during  inclination 
here,  in  our  machines,  until  the  18th  ana  19th' 
day,  and  then  four  ounces  will  do  for  a  six-hun- 
dred egg  machine. 

Brunswick  is  on  the  seacoast,  and  the  climate 
is  warm,  it  being  near  the  Florida  line.  The 
above  shows  that  the  required  moisture  depends 
upon  local  conditions,  and  that  the  amount 
necessary  in  one  section  will  not  answer  for 
another. 


Mr.  Felch  Drops. 

First  Mr.  Felch  thought  an  exhibition  bird 
could  not  be  produced  by  an  incubator  as  when 
hatched  under  hens.  He  was  driven  from  that 
position.  Then  he  thought  it  was  all  the  same, 
but  there  was  a  difference  in  weights.  Now  he 
drops  another  peg,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
Ploughman,  which  we  give  below: 

Mr.  Felch  said  that  the  incubator  was  a  de- 
cided success  in  the  hatching  oi  ducks,  and  also 
of  chickens  for  broilers;  out  in  regard  to  hatch- 
ing high  grade  poultry  for  exhibition  or  for 
breeding  purposes,  he  preferred  the  lien :  still  he 
hoped  to  see  a  more  perfect  incubator  than  any 
now  in  use.  which  would  accomplish  even  this. 
The  trouble  has  been  hitherto  with  the  incuba- 
tors, that  although  they  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  ducks  and  with  Leghorn,  or  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens,  they  do  not  as  yet  succeed  in 
hatching  healthy  chicks  in  large  percentage 
from  eggs  of  the  Asiatic  breed,  except  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  skillful  men  or  women— still 
he  hoped  for  improvement  in  the  future. 

Here  he  excepts  all  breeds  but  Brahmas,  and 
leaves  poor  Lambert  to  bolster  up  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Felch  we  will 
say  that  in  the  statement  above  he  shows  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  the  only  rea- 
son we  can  give  for  it  is  that  he  relied  on  its  ac- 
ceptance as  coming  from  him.  It  is  simply 
"desk"  poultry  keeping,  and  Mr.  Felch  con- 
clusively shows  that  he  does  not  understand  in- 
cubators at  all.  Incubators  are  now  perfect,  and 
eggs  from  his  yards  fail  just  like  other  eggs. 
Everybody  knows  that  eggs  from  the  small 
breeds  hatch  livelier  chicks  than  Brahmas. 


Building  a  Brooder  House. 

A  subscriber  asks  us  quite  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, which  we  give  below  in  order  to  enlighten 
other  readers.  He  says : 

Through  the  columns  of  your  paper  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how,  and  of  what  ma- 
terial, the  yards  of  a  broiler  house  should  be 
built.  Also  something  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ment? I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  height  of  the 
fences,  and  am  inclined  to  think  the  whole  in- 
closure  should  be  cage-like.  i.  e.,  roofed  over 
with  wirs  crHttics'  Should  the  pens  inside  be 
made  of  solid  board  partitions,  or  will  a  wire  or 
lattice  work  do?  What  is  the  practice  at  Ham- 
monton? Speak  plainly  on  these  points. 

We  cannot  repeat  descriptions  so  frequently. 
Our  correspondent  will  find  all  his  questions  an- 
swered in  our  August,  18S8.  Poultry  Keeper, 
with  complete  illustrations  of  houses,  brooders? 
inside  work,  etc.,  while  our  October,  1889,  gives 
all  the  details  of  feeding  the  broilers  and  hatch- 
ing eggs.  Our  book  Poultry  Keeper  Specia, 
also  gives  the  plans. 


The  Breeding  of  Pekin  Ducks. 

Having  obtained  a  flock  of  Pekin  Ducks  from 
a  good  strain— the  best  things  are  higher  priced 
at  first,  but  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  as 
any  one  can  easily  find  out  by  breeding  from 
poor  stock— they  should  be  fed  "in  the  fall  spar- 
ingly on  fattening  foods,  keep  them  slightly 
hungry  most  of  the  time,  giving  them  enough 
food  at  a  meal  to  just  satisfy  their  appetite,  and 
let  them  have  plenty  of  green  food  to  eat  be- 
tween meals:  grass.'turnip tops. cabbage  leaves, 
etc.,  anything  in  the  shape  of  green  food  they 
will  eat  with  avidity.  Their  other  food  may 
consist  largely  of  boiled  turnips  or  potatoes, 
mixed  while  Hot  with  about  equal  parts  of  corn 
meal  and  shorts  Now  and  then  a  little  beef 
scraps  may  be  added,  and  shells  and  gravel 
should  be  constantly  kept  before  them,  the  lat- 
ter aoplies  to  ducks"  of  all  ages.  The  object  now 
is  to  keep  them  from  getting  fat.  bofore  the  lay- 
ing season  opens,  after  that  the  danger  is  not 
very  great,  as  a  great  deal  of  food  that  would 
form  fat,  goes  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the 
egg. 


As  the  nights  become  cold,  the  ducks  should 
be  driven  into  the  house  every  night,  and  when 
snow  comes  it  is  best  to  keep  them  shut  up  alto- 
gether, bedding  down  with  meadow  hay  often 
enougli  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm.  On  warm, 
sunny  days  they  may  be  let  out  for  an  airing  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Never  use  artificial  heat  to  induce  early  lay- 
ing, as  the  eggs  thusjobtained  will  not  have  the 
vitality  that  they  would  othewise  have.  You 
are  after  eggs  to  breed  from  now,  and  not  for 
eating  purposes.  In  the  latter  case  it  might  pav 
to  force.  It  is  far  better  to  breed  for  the  earlv 
layers,  and  thus  obtain  good,  strong  eggs. 

Breeding  ducks  should  never  be  fed  more  than 
twice  a  day  on  their  regular  food .  They  should 
have  green  food  every  other  clay  throughout  the 
laying  season,  to  insure  fertility  of  the  eggs. 
For  this  purpose  cabbage,  frozen  rye,  sliced  raw 
turnips,  turnip  tops,  or  rowen  cut  iip  into  short 
lengths  and  steamed  a  short  time,  will  do.  but  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  they  have  green  food 
in  some  form,  or  the^eggs  will  be  far  below  the 
proper  percentage  of  fertility.  Occasionally 
they  may  be  given  a  lunch  of  whole  corn,  wheat 
screenings,  oats,  rye  or  barley. 

After  the  laying  season  is  well  established 
they  should  be" fed"  very  liberally  all  they  want 
twice  a  day.  A  liberal  supply  of  beef  scraps 
should  also  be  given  them  from  this  time  on. 
When  warm  weather  comes  round  again,  they 
should  be  let  out  during  the  day,  and  later  on 
should  have  the  option  of  staying  out  nights. 
They  lay  mostly  in  the  early  morning,  and  the 
eggs  may  be  collected  about  nine  o'clock,  or  if 
very  cold,  earlier,  to  prevent  freezing. 
..Pekin  ducks  are  best  kept  in  flocksof  twentv- 
four  or  twenty-five,  one  drake  to  four  or  five 
ducks.  For  a  flock  of  about  this  size,  about  two 
hundred  square  feet  of  house  room  is  necessary. 
A  house  one  hundred  feet  long  by  thirteen  feet 
wide  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ducks,  and  allow  for  a  path  three 
feet  wide  along  one  side.  A  two-foot  partition 
of  cheap  boarding  is  sufficient  to  separate  the 
pens.  The  feeding  troughs  may  be  in  the  path 
with  a  narrow  slit  through  the  partition  just 
wide  enough  for  the  ducks  to  get  their  heads 
through'  and  feed.  This  saves  "a  good  deal  of 
labor  in  feeding,  and  keeps  the  ducks  from  get- 
ting in  the  troughs  with  their  feet. 

A  few  nests  placed  upon  the  ground  are  very 
good  at  first,  but  later  on  they  will  drop  their 
eggs  anywhere  on  the  ground,  even  laying  upon 
the  snow,  if  allowed  to  go  out.  The  hoose  should 
face  the  south,  have  plenty  of  light,  and  be  thor- 
oughly ^drained.  A  hous"e  of  this  description 
covered  with  tarred  paper  may  be  built  from 
$100  to  $150,  according  to  the  price  of  lumber  and 
labor. 

Ducks'  eggs  remain  infertile  for  only  a  short 
time  after  they  begin  laying,  going  "from  per- 
haps thirty  toeighty  per  cent,  fertile,  at  a  jump, 
and  remaining  there  the  rest  of  the  season,  de- 
creasing towards  the  last.  They  even  go  to 
ninety  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  with  good  care 
and  feeding. 

Having  collected  the  eggs  and  washed  off  the 
dirt,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  not 
below  forty-five  degrees  and  turned  once  a  day, 
until  wanted  for  incubation.  The  eggs  may  be 
kept  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but  it  is  safer  to"use 
them  before  they  are  three  weeks  of  age. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  incubation,  as  it 
would  take  more  than  my  allotted  space,  and 
the  subject  has  already  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  experienced  men.  There  is  one  thing 
to  look  out  for.  and  that  is  the  fact  of  duck's 
eggs  pipping  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore coming  from  the  shell,  so  "that  one  does  not 
w  ant  to  throw  the  eggs  away  or  help  the  duck- 
lings from  the  shell,  if  they  do  not  appear  as 
quickly  as  chickens,  and  the  pipped  eggs  must 
be  kept  with  the  hole  uppermost,  else  a  gummy 
liquid,  oozing  out.  will  glue  the  bill  to  the  shell, 
causing  deatli  in  a  few  hours. 

The  ducklings  should  be  fed  for  the  first  time, 
about  thirty  six  hours  alter  emerging  from  the 
shell.  The  food  should  consist  of  hard  boiled 
eggs,  chopped  very  fine— the  infertile  eggs 
'answer  this  purpose"  very  well— one  quarter.and 
bread  crumbs,  soaked  in  milk,  three  quarters.  A 
little  meal  may  be  added  if  the  mixture  is  too 
wet. 

They  should  be  fed  upon  this  for  a  few 
days  "and  then  given  cornmeal  (not  very  much) 
shorts,  middlings,  barley  soaked  in  milk",  in  fact 
most  any  food  that  is  not  fattening.  Stale  bread 
is  very  good  where  it  can  be  obtained  cheaply. 
They  should  have  some  kind  of  green  food,  as 
cabbage,  chopped  grass,  etc.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  they  may  be  turned  out  of  doors,  to  pick 
up  what  green  food  they  need.  A  young  duck- 
ling is  much  more  susceptible  |to  cold  than  a 
chicken,  and  must  be  kept  warmly  housed  for 
the  first  week  or  two.  In  cold  weather  water 
must  be  given  injautomatie  [fountains,  made  so 
they  cannot  get  wet,  as  a  chill  at  this  age  is  sure 
death.  They  require  a  brooder  at  first,  which 
besides  giving  heat  for  sleeping  apartments, 
gives  a  heated  run,  that  they  may  have  exer- 
cise without  being  chilled,  and  when  let  out  of 
this  brooder — which  in  warm  weather  may  take 
place  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days— they  should 
only  stay  out  a  short  time,  at  first  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  gradually  lengthening  the 
time,  until  when  they  are  three  weeks  old  no 
brooder  is  necessary— F.  H.  Fairfield,  in  Mass- 
achusetts Ploughman. 
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LADIES' DEPARTMENT, 

{Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Hammon- 
toh,  JSrew  Jersey. 


Mrs.  M.  R.  Mason.  Fremont,  Neb— The  trou- 
ble you  mention  with  your  broilers  is  not  chol- 
era. It  is  diarrhoea,  quite  as  fatal  to  young 
chickens,  however,  as  cholera  is  to  full-grown 
stock.  If  yon  have  kept  the  brooder  as  warm 
as  you  mention,  it  cannot  be  from  cold,  so  must 
come  from  injudicious  feeding.  Middlings 
should  never  be  given  to  such  young  chicks,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  dry  crumble  with  feed 
that  has  middlings  in  it.  Make  an  entire  change 
in  the  feed.  To  those  that  have  a  sulphur-col- 
ored discharge  and  the  rear  clogged,  feed  the 
hoe  cake.  Do  not  give  a  particle  of  raw  feed, 
either  soft  or  grains  until  you  see  a  marked 
-change  in  them.  You  might  feed  a  small 
portion-  of  mashed  potatoes  but  do  not 
feed  a  variety  of  things.  This  constant  feeding 
a  little  of  this  and  that  to  see  if  they  will  eat  is 
very  injurious.  You  must  use  the  greatest  care 
in  keeping  the  brooders  clean.  Chicks  so  ;af- 
fected  always  pick  at  the  excrement,  especially 
if  it  is  of  a  watery  nature.  This  causes  the 
trouble  to  spread.  I  have  seen  it  go  through  a 
whole  long  house  in  this  way.  If »  possible  re- 
move the  dirt  in  the  scratching  pen,  but  be  sure 
the  fresh  dirt  you  put  in  is  not  damp,  or  roup 
will  set  in.  Young  chicks  with  diarrhoea  are  in 
-a  weak  state,  and  prone  to  take  any  disease 
they  are  exposed  to.  Make  the  brooder  as  warm 
■as  you  possibly  can.  and  use  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  water  to  spray  them  with,  being  care- 
ful not  to  make  them  too  wet.  There  should  be 
sufficient  heat  to  dry  them  rapidly.  It 
should  be  done  in  the  morning,  while  the 
chicks  are  not  under  the  mother.  I  mention 
this  particularly  as  a  lady  once  told  me,  "You 
■do  not  say  whether  I  was  to  spray  the  chicks. 
I  did  it  and  they  are  much  better.  "  I  could  not 
help  smiling  but  as  it  did  not  kill  the  chicks  no 
harm  was  done.  Don't  spray  them  however. 
Keep  them  as  dry  and  warm  as  possible,  air  the 
house  well  in  the  morning  but  keep  tight  at 
night.  Your  house  would  be  much  warmer  if 
you  covered  the  sashes  at  night.  Try  it.  You 
have  so  much  at  stake, everything  should  be  done 
to  keep  the  trouble  from  spreading.  We  have 
seven  handred  sick  chicks  by  careful  nurs- 
ing and  watching  constantly.  Don't  try  any 
Tiew  ways  of  feeding,  keep  to  the  beaten  paths  of 
those  who  have  been  all  through  the  business 
and  know  how  to  feed.  This  is  the  great  trouble 
with  amateurs  and  much  loss  is  incurred  there- 
by. 

We  were  amused  at  Miss  E.  K.  Winers'  ar- 
ticle in  the  Agriculturist  entitled  -'The  Brooder 
Houses  of  Hanimonton,"  and  are  of  the  op  nion 
that  it  was  written  from  hearsay  and  not  from 
eye  sight.  There  are  quite  as  many  errors  in 
the  description  of  our  houses  as  there  was  in  her 
"One  Winter  Day  on  a  Poultry  Farm."  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  broiler  raising  is  play, 
yet  atjthe  same  time  we  don't  live  in  our  brooder 
houses,  but  after  six  at  night  the  chicks  are  al- 
lowed to  sleep  in  peace  instead  of  going  to  them 
at  ten  o'clock  with  a  lantern  to  feed  them.  Life 
on  a  broiler  farm  would  be  an  "Empty  dream" 
sure  enough,  if  such  was  the  case. 

Everybody  is  complaining  of  an  empty  egg 
basket.  A  little  patience  must  be  exercised, 
-and  a  variety  of  feed  be  given,  but  little  corn 
and  all  the  grit  they  crave.  We  are  feeding  the 
refuse  from  lard,  and  find  if  mixed  with  turnips 
and  middlings  it  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
them.  Three  times  a  week  a  hundred  fowls 
get  a  pint  of  linseed  meal,  also  a  small  portion 
of  red  pepper.  Cabbage,  whole  oats  and  wheat 
make  up  the  bill  of  fare,  and  the  outlook  for 
-eggs  is  quite  encouraging. 

Fowls  that  are  to  be  fattened  should  not  be 
shut  up  more  than  ten  days,  if  longer  than  that 
they  become  sick,  especially  capons,  the  liver 
becomes  diseased  and  death  ensues. 

BROiLERS'.are  not  yet  in  demand  but  should 
be  kept  in  good  plump  condition  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  January. 

We  should  like  a  word  from  the  "chicken 
eroackers"  as  to  the  profits  derived  from  the 
dairy  or  the  fruit  farm.  Show  me  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  the  dairy  and  I  will  place  the 
profits  from  the  poultry  yards  beside  it.  Not 
without  making  the  dairyman  blush  however, 
Ordinarily,  people  expect  to  start  a  poultry  busi-  i 
ness  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  sup- 
port a  wife  and  ten  small  children  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  It  cannot  be  done.  I  affirm, 
however,  that  a  larger  return  from  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  is  had  from  poultry  than  al- 
most any  business  engaged  in.  As  a  rebutting 
testimony  we  shall,  no  doubt.hear  from  the  man 
who -bought' a  hundred  egg  machine  and  did  not 
own  the  Beading  Kailroad  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. 


J.  N.  S.,  Huntington,  Tenn.,  asks:  "Must  the 
tube  on  top  of  the  hot-water  incubator  remain 
open  or  closed  when  in  operation?"  [Closed.— 
£».] 


A  Heavy  Duck. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Gaylor,  Quogue  N.  Y.,  writes  us  of 
a  heavy  Pekin  duck.  He  says: 

"I  have  this  day  (Dec.  12th)  killed  a  young  Pe- 
kin drake,  hatched  July  5th,  that  weighed  nine 
pounds." 

Which  shows  that  a  Pekin  duck  can  be  made 
to  weigh  nine  pounds  when  five  months  and  a 
week  old.  Mr.  Gaylor  manages  a  large  poultry 
farm  where  incubators  and  brooders  are  used 
and  he  knows  how  to  get  good  weights. 


The  Show  at  Chicago. 

There  was  an  excellent  display  of  birds,  and 
Mr.  George  Reed,  the  superintendent,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  make  the  "boys"  feel  at  home. 
There  were  about  1500  entries,  and  the  show 
lasted  ten  days. 

During  the  Show  the  American  Poultry  Breed- 
ers' Association  met.  and  elected  "Uncle  John" 
B.  Foot,  of  Norwood  Park,  President,  F.  L. 
Sewell,  of  Evanston,  Vice-President,  and  E.  E. 
Bast,  141  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Secretary.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee :  James  Swan,  J.E.  White, 
F.  M.  Munger,  and  J.  Pridham. 

The  Light  Brahma  class  was  good,  Charles  A. 
Ackerley,  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  winning  on 
cockerel  and  pullet,  and  also  first  on  hen,  and 
second  on  cock.  He  also  won  second  on  breed- 
ing pen,  but  Major  Gaiffin,  of  Mauzy,  Indiana, 
thought  he  would  carry  the  first  honors  on  pen, 
which  he  did. 

In  the  Plymouth  Rock  class  the  old  veteran, 
W.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. .Charles  Mc- 
Clave,  New  London,  0.,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Dela- 
van,  Wis.,  and  the  Eureka  Poultry  Yards,  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  made  the  creditable  displays  in 
barreds  and  whites,  and  won  their  share  of 
prizes. 

The  Eureka  Poultry  Yards,  Port  Huron, Mich., 
won  the  prize  on  breeding  pen  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  first  on  breeding  pen  of  White  Leghorns, 
first  on  breeding  pen  of  Rosecomb  White  Leg- 
horns and  second  on  breeding  pen  of  Black 
Minorcas,as  well  as  second  on  pen  of  Langshans . 
The  single  comb  White  Leghorns  scored  %y2 
per  cockerel, -and  95}£,  95!4,  94  and  93  for  the 
ur  pullets  in  the  pen.  They  had  just  retur  -  c 
from  Bouffalo  and  Detroit,  where  they  also  won 
high  honors  on  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins  and  Hamburgs. 

W.  H.  Van  Doren,  of  Buckingham,  111.,  is 
the  Bronze  Turkey  breeder,  and  his  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  used  by  some  of  the  "eminents"  from 
which  to  draw  Plymouth  Rocks.  Many  birds 
have  been  sold  by  '  'high-titled"  breeders  who 
bought  them  from  Van  Doren,  but  Van  Doren 
breeds  his  own. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis.,  was  a  happy 
man.  He  swept  the  deck  on  Dominiques,  and 
also  won  on  White  W'yandotte,  cockerel  and 
pullet,  as  well  as  first  on  hen  of  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes.  He  also  won  honors  on  white  Rose- 
comb  Leghorns,  as  well  as  on  Single  Combs. 
The  first  prize  of  cock  and  pen,  of  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  also  went  to  him. 

E.  E.  Bast,  141  Clark  street,  Chicago,  111.,  won 
the  first  prize  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel.  He 
has  also  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

B.  T.  Pace,  of  Salem,  Indiana,  captured  the 
breeding  pen  prize  on  White  Cochins,  and  also 
won  the  prizes  on  Red  Caps,  the  cockerel  and 
pullet  winning  first. 

Andrew  Cook,  Waukegan,  111.,  the  Houdan 
breeder  won  the  prize  on  breeding  pen  of  Hou- 
dans,  and  also  first  and  second  on  cocks  and 
hens. 

Charles  McClave.  New  London,  Ohio,  won  on 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  first  on  cockerel  and  pul- 
let of  Silver  Wyandottes.  He  also  won  first  on 
Brown  Leghorn  pullet,  and  divided  all  the 
honors  on  Polish  with  Brabazon,  each  of  whom 
won  first  prizes. 

The  breeding  pen  prizes  on  Plymouth  Rocks 
were  as  follows :  First  prize  to  Frank  N.  Bald- 
win ;  second  to  Baldwin,  and  third  to  Eureka 
Poultry  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  which 
knocks  out  the  familiar  song  that  has  been  al- 
ways hummed  at  this  show,  as  roupy  birds  did 
not  win  this  time. 

The  show  is  held  in  connection  with  the  Fat 
Stock  Show,  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture manages  the  show  itself,  under  the 
superintendency  of  Mr.  George  Reed,  of  Belvi- 
dere,  111.,  who  knows  how  to  manage  a  show 
well.  Now  let  the  Chicago  exhibitors  come  to 
New  York  and  try  a  tilt  with  our  Eastern  breed- 
ers. The  Eureka  Poultry  Yards,  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  have  already  announced  that  their  birds 
will  be  there. 


New  Jersey  Organizes  a  State  Associa- 
tion. 

The  convention  of  New  Jersey  breeders  met 
at  Trenton,  December  4th,  and  perfected  an  or- 
ganization. The  objects  of  the  Association  are 
pronounced  in  the  constitution  to  encourage  and 
promote  improvement  in  the  breeding  and 
managrment  of  poultry,  pigeons  and  game,  and, 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  latter 
and  the  collection  and  disseminating  of  reliable 


and  practical  information  relating  thereto.  To 
work  in  unison  with  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  State  Expe-timent  Station  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  all  poultry  and  agricultural  societies 
throughout  the  State  that  may  be  governed  by 
its  rules;  to  recommend  competent  men  as 
judges,  and  to  act  if  called  upon  for  advice,  or  to 
settle  disputes  that  mav  arise  at  poultry  shows 
The  officers  elected  "were:  President,  T.Wil- 
ton Hill,  Jamesburg;  Vice-President,  H.  I 
Budd,  Mt.  Holly;  W.  W.  Hewitt,  Bridgeton; 
Elmer  Day,  L'nion ;  J.  H.  Baldwin,  So.  Orange : 
C.  A.  lteid,  Englishtown  :  C.  E.  Paxson,  James- 
burg; and  H.  R.  Withington,  Titusville ;  Secre- 
tary, J.  Franklin  Dye.  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Maple;  Executive  Committee,  J.  E.  Diehl 
(chairman), Beverly;  P.H.Jacobs  (secretary), 
Hanimonton  ;  Isaac De  Cou,  Trenton ;  M.  Daven- 
port, Englishtown;  Henry  Hales,  Ridgewood. 
Delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
one  year,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs :  for  two  years,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Hill. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Fanciers'  Journal  for 
a  complete  report  of  the  proceedings.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  Mrs.  E.  L.  Starr  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Association. 

•  •The  work  of  this  Association,  it  will  be  seen, 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  State  Poul- 
try Society  of  New  York,  although  the  two  have 
a  common  purpose,  and  that  is  to  centre  the 
poultry  interest  of  the  state  and  bring  it  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Both  make  each  vice-president  a  working 
member,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the  in- 
terest in  his  district,  but  the  New  Jersey  State 
Association  is  more  extended  and  specific  in 
outlining  the  duties  of  the  position. 

The  New  York  Association  has  the  holding  of 
a  show  as  one  of  its  intents  and  purposes  of  its 
existence,  but  the  New  Jersey  plan  is  to  make 
rules  for  governing  shows,  to  name  and  instruct 
judges  and  to  settfe  disputes  arising  in  show 
matters.  The  New  York  Society  is  the  English 
Poultry  Club  as  found  faulty. that  of  New  Jersey 
as  it  will  be  when  its  mistakes  are  remedied. 


Questions  About  Feeding. 

Although  we  gave  all  the  formulas  for  feeding 
in  our  January,  18S9,  Poultry  Keeper,  yet  the 
following  is  welcome,  nevertheless.  It  comes 
from  a  subscriber  in  Florida:   He  asks: 

1.  With  wheat,  corn,  oats,  bran,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cotton-seed  meal  and  salt  fish,  which  is  the 
best  ration  and  how  much  of  each  to  give  to  a 
hundred  hens,  running  at  large  where  they  get 
nothing  but  crab  grass  and  a  few  other  wild 
grasses,  when  eggs  are  desired? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  for  a 
•hundred  hens:  Morning  feed,  three  quarts  bran, 
two  quarts  oats,  one  quart  corn,  and  one-half 
pint  cotton-seed  meal,  scalded  and  let  stand 
over  night  ;  evening  feed,  three  quarts  corn  and 
three  quarts  oats? 

3.  Are  salt  fish,  soaked  and  cooked,  good  to 
feed  laying  hens,  and  howjiuuch  and  how-  often 
should  "it  be  fed  to  them? 

1.  In  summer  (or  your  climate)  but  little  grain 
is  needed.  Sweet  potatoes  are  unfit  for  laying 
hens,  as  it  will  make  them  as  fat  as  pigs.  In  the 
morning  give  only  a  light  feed,  say  five  quarts 
bran,  one  pint  cotton-seed  meal,  and  two  pounds 
salt  fish  (soaked  twice,  and  thoroughly).  At 
night  scatter  five  quarts  wheat  and  make  the 
hens  hunt  for  it.  Scald  the  morning  food. 

2.  The  ration  is  a  fair  one,  only  the  cotton- 
seed meal  should  be  reduced  one-half. 

3'.  If  well  soaked,  so  that  all  the  salt  is  re- 
moved, it  is  excellent.  The  quantity  depends 
upon  how  much  of  the  other  foods  are  given.  If 
nothing  else  is  allowed,  100  hens  may  be  given 
an  ounce  each,  in  the  morning.  Never  feed  at 
noon. 


Pet  Stock  for  Profit. 

Pet  stock  affords  pleasure  to  children  (and 
also  to  parents),  but  when  the  pet  stock  can  be 
made  to  afford  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  it  is  an 
advantage.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  induced  to  take 
an  interest  in  pet  stock  it  should  be  with  an  ob- 
ject in  view — to  make  it  pay.  There  may  not  be 
any  large  profits  derived,  but  even  a  small  pros- 
pective gain  induces  the  little  one  to  take 
greater  interest,  as  the  desire  to  produce  some- 
thing, and  be  as  independent  as  possible,  is  as 
strong  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult.  It  also  in- 
duces the  keeping  of  accounts,  strict  attention 
to  business,  and  close  application  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  management.  No  child  is  as  elated, 
proud  and  exultant  as  the  one  that  has. unaided, 
realized  a  small  profit  from  some  source  withia 
its  reach,  and  children  should  be  encouraged  iu 
that  direction.  The  most  profitable  pets,  and 
which  afford  unbounded  pleasure,  are  the  Ban- 
tams, and  every  child  .should  have  a  Hock.— 
Farm  and  Fireside. 
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Skill  in  Crossing  Fowls. 

The  following  from  the  New  Hampshire  Mir- 
ror and  Farmer,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  a  book 
in  a  nut-shell  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
crossing  fowls.  We  believe  the  use  of  pure 
breeds  more  profitable  than  crossing,  but  never- 
theless, some  persons  will  make  crosses,  and 
this  shows  how  to  do  it.  As  an  agricultural 
journal,  giving  the  best  and  latest  information 
on  horses,  dairying,  farming,  poultry,  etc.,  the 
Mirror  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  New  England 
journal.  Regarding  crossing  it  says: 

There  is  as  much  skill  in  crossing  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  superior  layer  or  market  fowl  as  in 
bringing  out  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pure 
breeds,  but  while  the  crossing  of  some  of  the 
breeds  will  give  excellent  results,  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  the  crossing  of  breeds,  as  it 
occurs  on  most  farms,  is  more  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent than  of  method.  Turn  all  the  different 
kinds  together  and  "trust  to  luck"  is  no  proper 
way  to  effect  a  cross.  Some  breeds  -nick"  with 
others  better  than  with  breeds  widely  different, 
and  to  learn  how  to  make  a  desirable  cross  it  is 
best  to  experiment,  but  before  doing  so  one 
should  know  what  to  cross  for.  In  other  words, 
there  should  be  some  special  object  in  view,  and 
it  should  be  sought  until  it  is  attained. 

It  gives  two  methods  of  crossing  that  have 
been  tried  and  tested,  and  which  are  correct. 
It  recommends  the  use  of  pure  breeds  for  cross- 
ing, however.  The  scrub  is  not  to  be  a  factor  at 
all.  The  way  to  improve  is  to  use  only  the  best. 

Among  the  several  breeds  are  some  that  exce. 
in  those  points  most  desirable  for  the  table.  At 
the  same  time  they  combine  superior  laying 
qualities.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Langshans,  Black  Wyandottes,  Javas  and 
Houdans — all  black  fowls,  or  nearly  so— and  as 
it  is  best  to  breed  birds  nearly  of  the  same  color, 
we  select  four  varieties  named  to  show  how 
crossing  may  be  done  in  both  table  quality  and 
egg  production.  The  Langshan  is  a  bird  that  is 
well  filled  on  the  breast,  is  an  active  forager,  a 
good  layer,  and  hardy,  being  an  Asiatic  breed. 
The  Houdan  is  a  non-sitter,  and  one  of  the  most 
compact  breeds  we  have,  and  a  general  favorite 
in  France.  A  cross  of  the  Houdan  male  and 
Langshan  hen  gives  a  hardy  product,  one  that 
lays  well  at  all  seasons,  and  is  excellent  for 
the  table .  The  pullets  of  the  cross  should  be  re- 
served and  the  next  season  the  Black  Java  male 
may  be  used  with  them.  It  will  be  a  complete 
change  of  blood,  and  the  crest  derived  from  the 
Houdan  will  be  reduced.  If  the  Java  half-bred 
pullets  be  retained  they  may  be  mated  with  a 
Black  Wyandotte  male,  which  gives  a  very  com-  ■ 
pact  body  also.  With  four  different  crosses,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  now  go  back  to  the  Lang- 
shan male  for  the  next  cross,  and  continue  with 
the  Houdan,  Java  and  Wyandotte.  Always  use 
a  pure-bred  male— never  a  cross-bred  male.  In 
this  manner  the  flock  will  be  improved  each 
year. 

Another  excellent  mode  is  to  mate  a  Brown 
Leghorn  male  with  Partridge  Cochin  hens  and 
retain  the  pullets,  which  should  be  mated  witli  a 
large  black-red  pit  game  male,  the  pullets  of  the 
second  cross  to  be  mated  with  a  Colored  Dork- 
ing male,  to  be  followed  next  with  a  Partridge 
Cochin  male  and  then  the  Leghorn.  This  gives 
systematic  crossing,  and  makes  the  flock  uni- 
form in  every  respect.  To  cross  by  turning  all 
breeds  out  together  is  to  destroy  uniformity,  but 
to  breed  for  what  you  want  means  a  close  ad- 
herence to  the  use  of  pure-bred  fowls. 


Poultry  and  Gardening. 

While  hens  have  always  been  considered  the 
enemies  of  gardening,  yet  they  can  really  be 
made  to  perform  valuable  service  if  they  are 
kept  with  a  view  to  having  them  provide  both 
vegetables  and  eggs .  The  hen  should  be  util- 
ized for  all  she  is  worth,  and  large  loss  occurs 
every  year  by  not  taking  advantage  of  the  hen 
as  a  useful  adjunct  to  gardening  and  also  for 
pulverizing  and  rendering  fine  the  manure  of 
the  barnyard.  If  the  hen  can  be  made  to  re- 
turn to  the  farmer  a  large  portion  of  the  food 
consumed  for  fertilizing  purposes,  it  is  so  much 
addition  to  the  profit  but  under  the  conditions 
in  which  she  is  kept  on  many  farms,  her  useful- 
ness is  lost,  although  the  system  practiced  is  un- 
der a  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  economical. 
The  true  method  of  keeping  hens  is  to  render 
them  serviceable  in  producing  eggs,  meat  and 
vegetables.  No  doubt  many  readers  will  smile 
over  the  thought  of  the  hens  producing  vegeta- 
bles, but  experiments  made  have  demonstrated 
that  the  yield  of  vegetables  can  be  increased 
100  per  cent,  by  simply  arranging  the  proper 
yards  for  that  purpose. 

To  explain,  it  may  be  stated  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  poultry  droppings  is  secured  from 
under  the  roosts,  while  two-thirds  of  this  valua- 
ble fertilizer  are  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  be- 
ing dropped  in  a  manner  to  prevent  proper  ap- 
propriations for  purposes  desired.  The  garden, 
therefore,  should  be  in  the  poultry  yards  and  the 
yards  should  be  changeable.  That  is,  each  flock 
should«nave  two  yards,  in  one  of  which  something 


should  be  growing  while  the  other  is  occupied  by 
the  hens.  The  growing  material  can  be  utilized 
for  the  hens  when  it  is  only  a  few  inches  high, 
and  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  green  food  to 
mature  the  changing  of  the  flocks  from  one 
yard  to  another  will  be  frequent.  And  here  is 
an  important  point— weeds  will  be  destroyed— 
which  means  the  saving  of  avast  amount  of 
labor  during  the  growing  season.  During  the 
winter  keep  the  fowls  confined  during  the  whole 
time  in  the  yards  intended  for  early  vegetables, 
and  then  change  them.  By  the  time  the  early 
vegetables  are  harvested  the  yard  occupied  will 
be  ready  for  later  crops.  The  object  is  to  con- 
centrate the  droppings  to  a  limited  area. 

If  preferred  the  poultry  house  and  yard  should 
adjoin  the  regular  garden  plot.  The  plot  should 
be  cleaned,  plowed,  and  the  hens  turned  in  as 
soon  as  the  crops  are  off.  It  will  be  well  fertilized 
during  the  period  from  November  to  May,  if  the 
flock  is  large,  and  the  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
increase  of  yield,  will  be  surprising.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  allowing  the  droppings  of  fowls 
to  be  wasted,  and  the  fowls  themselves  will 
evenly  distribute  the  fertilizer.  Another  thing 
that  is  overlooked  is  the  throwing  of  the  horse 
manure  under  a  shed,  to  be  made  fine  by  the 
hens,  from  which  they  secure  food,  and  render 
it  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  crops  that 
are  desired  early.— Mirror. 


Everything  Being  Favorable. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Valentine, 
Cranford,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  best  ever  written 
on  the  subject.  It  appeared  in  the  American 
Rural  Home,  and  we  present  it  here  for  peru- 
sal: 

A  reader  inquired  lately  as  to  how  many 
eggs  might  be  expected  from  an  average  hen 
during  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  everything  being  favorable.  The  reply 
was  that  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  each 
hen  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  furnish  an 
egg  every  other  day. 

But  a  word  or  two  of  warning  is  necessary, 
for  this  |is  the  very  rock  on  which  so  many  ap- 
parently promising  ventures  are  wrecked.  We 
are  so  prone  to  figure  after  this  fashion:  "Every- 
thing being  favorable,  I  shall  get  so  niapyeggs, 
which  I  shall  sell  at  twenty-five  -or  thirty-five 
cents  a  dozen.  Everything  being  favorable  I 
shall  have  so  many  chicks  hatch  but.  of  which, 
everything  being  favorable,  I  shall  raise  Dinety- 
five  per  cent.,  which  will  bring  me  just  so  maiiy 
dollars,"'  and  it  makes  a  very  pretty  show- 
ing, this  pile  of  "chink,"  which  is  to  be  ours, 
everything  being  favorable.  I  appeal  toyou, 
readers,  isn't  that  just  the  way  we  do  it?  Who 
ever  figures  on  the  roup  and  the  lice,  and  the 
cholera,  and  the  gapes,  and  the  cats  and  the 
rats,  and  the  hawks  and  the  owls?  Who  figures 
on  the  cold  snaps  when  the  thermometer  sinks 
below  zero,  almost  freezing  "hi?  hens  solid,  eggs 
and  all;  or  on  the  open  winter,  that,  makes  all 
his  neighbors'|henslay,so  that  eggs  bring  only  fif- 
teen cents  instead  of  thirty-five?  Who  ever 
builds  his  first  poultry  house  "with  an  extra  room 
for  a  hospital?  Who'  ever  expects  to  find  hen 
after  hen  moping  around  with  a  swelled  head, 
or  a  swelled  foot,  or  a  "game"  leg.  or  a  crop 
turned  to  stone  (apparently),  or  a  diarrhoea,  or 
some  strange  whirligig  disease  that  no  one  has 
ever  heard  about  before?  Who  calculates  that  out 
of  the  dozen  eggs  he  put  under  "Mrs.  Speckle." 
early  in  March,  six  will  prove  infertile,  two  will 
get  chilled  in  the  nest,  and  one  will  be  too  weak 
to  come  out  into  this  unfeeling  world  after  it 
has  made  all  possible  preparations,  and  that  the 
three  chicks  that  hatch  will  make  him  so  vexed 
that  he  wish  lie  had  never  heard  of  a  chicken, 
for  "who  wants  to  bother  with  three  chickens?" 
Who  ever  figures  that  those  three  chickenswill 
be  worth  eight  cents  a  piece  the  day  they  are 
hatched,  if  eggs  are  about  two  shilling  a  dozen, 
besides  the  hen's  time  spent  in  hatching  them? 
Just  about  this  time  the  inquiry  is  very  perti- 
nent: "How  many  chicks  would  you  allow  to  a 
hen  in  winter?"  Judging  from  past  experience 
and  from  observation,  I  think.  I  should  be  pretty 
likely  to  "allow"  just  about  those  three.  If  you 
think  this  is  laying  it  on  too  thickly,  just  ask 
the  oldest  hands  at  the  business.  Ask  even  the 
incubator  men,  on  whom  are  palmed  off  half- 
frozen,  infertile  pullets'  eggs  from  every  availa- 
ble source.  Ask  them  how  often  they  can  count 
on"evcrything  being  favorable."  Ask  them  how 
many  times  the  patent  clock-work  in  the  hatcher 
runs  down,  or  gets  out  of  order,  spoiling  a 
hatch.  Ask  them  how  many  times  some  other 
patent  arrangement  fails  to  do  its  duty,  and 
cooks  or  freezes  the  eggs  left  in  its  w'ooden- 
headed  charge.  An  old  friend  of  much  ex- 
perience used  to  say  that,  if  after  figuring  just 
about  what  your  profits  ought  to  be,  you  should 
then  divide'the  result  by  three,  you  would  find 
the  number  representing  them  as  they  would 
be,  or  were  most  likely  to  be.  Perhaps  this  was 
putting  it  rather  strongly,  but  it  gave  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  t  he  way  tlie  average  man's  ventures 
are  apt  to  turn  out. 

What  does  "everything  being  favorable" 
mean,  in  the  case  of  the  hen  that  is  to  lay  an 
egg  every  other  day  throughout  the  winter 
months  ?  It  means  that  she  is  not  to  have  the 
roup:  no  sickness  must  attack  her;  ergo,  it 
means  that  the  fowl  house  is  to  be  very  dry, 


and  that  there  are  to  be  no  cracks :  that  no  door 
or  window  is  to  be  left  open  accidentally,  and 
that  things  shall  be  scrupulouslv  clean.  It 
means  that  the  house  shall  be  reasonably  warm. 
It  means  no  lice  to  take  from  the  hen  the  vital- 
ity which  should  go  toward  egg-production. 
It  means  exercises,  so  that  thehens  shall  be  in 
the  best  condition,  and  that  they  shall  not  learn 
to  eat  their  eggs.  It  means  feed  selected  w  ith 
judgment,— egg-producing  feed.  It  means  milkT 
and  clover,  and  bran,  and  wheat,  and  oats,  and 
buckwheat,  and  meat,  and  bone,  and  grit,  and 
it  means  warm  water  to  drink.  It  means,  also, 
that  the  eggs  shall  be  gathered  frequently,  that 
they  may  not  be  chilled.  It  means  constant 
care  and  watchfulness  on  the  owner's  part,  that 
the  hen  may  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  to  do  what  she  cannot  consider  to  be  her 
duty  to  do,  at  such  an  unnatural  season  of  the 
year. 

In  our  planning,  we  all  count  on  "everything 
being  favorable,"  because  we  mean  that  it  shall 
be  so.  But  such  is  the  vanity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  all  things,  that  somethiHg 
must  always  be  allowed,  for  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  "everything  being  favorable." 

In  the  above  the  writer  shows  how  many  of 
the  expectations  come  to  naught  simply  because 
the  poultry  labored  under  conditions  not 
favorable  though  apparently  so.  It  is  the  turn- 
ing point  of  profit  or  loss,  and  the  writer  shows 
the  subject  in  a  bright  light. 


The  A.  P.  A. 

There  is  a  great|howl  going  up  from  all  over  the 
country  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  action 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association.  Well, 
the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
Howl?  That  will  not  mend  the  matter.  Submit 
to  the  dictation  of  a  self-constituted  clique  of 
poultry  experts,  who  make  their  own  rules  and 
break  them  at  \vill ;  who  represent  nobody  and 
nothing,  who  can  only  agree  among  themselves 
by  saying  nothing  to  the  point  and  doing  noth- 
ing that  has  an  object;  who  quarrel  among 
themselves,  and  mutually  charge  one  another 
with  internecine  motives,  and  bicker  and  hedge 
do  and  undo,  until  all  breeders  who  love  pro- 
priety and  a  fair  thing  are  disgusted?  Well,  not 
always.  But  instead  of  so  much  howling  why 
not  act?  Why  not  propose  a  plan,  or  several 
plans,  something  or  anything,  to  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of?  When  a  man  has  his  hand  in 
a  lion's  mouth,  he  does  not  howl  about  it,  or 
abuse  the  lion,  he  gets  it  out.  or  at  least  makes 
an  attempt.  Why  will  not  some  prominent 
poultry  association  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  inaugurate  a  movement  for  a  representa- 
tive national  poultry  association?  They  all  know 
that  this  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  "difficulty. 
The  present  American  Poultry  Association  is 
not  national  in  any  sense.  It  is  composed  of  a 
few  breeders  in  the  North  and  West,  and  their 
legislation  is  without  any  consideration  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  South,  and  imposes  hard- 
ships upon  Southern  breeders.  All  this  is  well 
known  to  members  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association.  The  effect  is  to  cut  fowls  in  exhi- 
bitions, not  for  any  fault  of  the  bird  or  its 
breeder,  but  for  an  assumed  fault  of  the  climate. 
Give  us  a  duly  elected  and  representative 
American  Poultry  Association,  the  members  of 
which  shall  be  responsible  to  their  constituents. 
This  is  right,  democratic  and  republican,  and 
will  satisfy  all  hands,  and  silence  the  ceaseless- 
yells  of  outraged  and  disgruntled  breeders  all 
over  the  country.— Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 


Getting  in  a  Trap. 

The  Practical  Poxdtryman  gives  a  rap  to- 
somebody  by  clipping  the  following: 

The  easiest  way  to  edit  a  paper  is— to  let 
somebody  Pise  do  it.  This  can  readily  be  done 
with  the  scissors.  More  stuff  can  be  clipped  in 
five  minutes  than  can  be  written  in  a  day.— 
Ex. 

Yes;  and  is  worth  more  to  the  practical  noul- 
tryman,  than  what  a  dozen  fools  could  write. — 
Practical  Poxdtryman. 

Yes,  you  are  correct,  dear  Poultryman,  but 
that  little  "Ex."  you  put  to  the  extract  is  no 
credit .  Scissors  are  wise  sometimes,  but  when 
au  editor  uses  the  scissors  he  should  either  steal 
the  clipping  boldly  or  give  due  credit.  Never — 
never,  use  "Ex."  It  is  the  sure  sign  of  theft. 


Pekin  Dueks. 

The  adult  drake  should  weigh  eight  pounds, 
the  young  drake  seven  pounds,  the  adult  duck 
seven  pounds,  and  the  young  duck  six 
pounds,  for  exhibition.  They  have  a  creamy- 
white  plumage,  vellow  bills,  leaden  blue  eyesr 
and  reddish-orange  colored  shanks.  The  Ayles- 
bury is  pure  white,  have  flesh-colored  bills  and 
light-orange  colored  shanks,  with  eyes  leaden 
blue.  They  weigh  a  pound  more  than  thePekins- 
for  the  show  room. 
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A  New  Organization. 

The  poultry  breeders  ol  Miami  county,  Indi- 
ana, met  at  the  court  house,  Peru,  and  organ- 
ized a  Poultry  Breeders'  Club.  The  prime  ob- 
ject is  to  encourage  the  better  breeding  of  both 
land  and  water  fowls.  To  that  end  they  will 
arrange  for  a  one  week's  exhibition  of  poultry; 
also  of  incubators  and  brooders,  about  the  middle 
of  January.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  A.  M.  Fox,  Bunker  Hill, 
lnd. ;  Vice  President,  John  Champ,Macey ;  Treas- 
urer, John  Betzne,  Bunker  Hill ;  Secretary,  J. 
W.  Pierce,  Peru;  Judge,  Geo.  P.  Gordon,  Port 
Wayne. 

Hens  More  Profitable  Than  Cows. 

It  is  said  that  the  profits  from  twenty-five  hens 
equal  the  profits  from  one  cow.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  truth  of  this  statement  depends 
upon  the  hens.  Very  true,  but  witli  equal  truth 
it  may  be  asserted  that  it  also  depends 
upon  the  cow.  Talcing  the  country  at  large,  and 
averaging  things,  as  it  were,  I  am  disposed  to 
cast  in  my  lot  with  the  hens,  and  if  any  lover  of 
the  cow  witli  a  crumpled  horn,  or  with  no  horns, 
is  disposed  to  question  my  conclusions,  let  him 
take  up  the  gauntlet  or  ever  after  give  the  palm 
to  the  feathered  biped.  Both  require  shelter. 
Buildings  sufficient  to  make  them  comfortable 
will,  of  course,  vary  in  cost  as  well  as  in  archi- 
tectural pretentions  witli  the  location  and  the 
taste  or  financial  resources  of  the  owner,  but  I 
think  that  twenty-five  hens  can  be  made  snug 
and  comfortable  for  less  money  than  one  cow. 

Feed  is  quite  a  considerable  item,  but  I  think 
the  twenty-five  hens  will  be  able  to  show  a  bal- 
ance in  their  favor.  I  can  keep  a  flock  of  hens, 
and  feed  them  well  for  eggs,  at  an  average  ex- 
pense of  one  dollar  each  per  year.  The  outlay 
will,  of  course,  vary  slightly  in  different  seasons 
and  different  localities,  being  as  often  under  as 
over  this  amount.  This  would  make  the  yearly 
board  bill  of  our  flocfi  of  twenty-five  just  $25. 
Can  the  cow  champion  beat  this  without  starv- 
ing his  cow  or  going  so  near  it  as  to  reduce  her 
milk  yield?  Both  hens  and  cow  must  have  good 
care,  but  were  I  desirous  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  labor,  I  should  prefer  to  care  for  the  hens.  It 
certainly  would  require  less  labor  to  gather  the 
product  of  the  hens'  industry  than  to  milk  the 
cow.  The  droppings  from  a  flock  of  hens  are 
usually  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  for 
the  care. 

How  about  the  product  ?  An  average  hen,  if 
decently  attentive  to  business,  will  lay  about  ten 
dozen  eggs  per  annum.  My  twenty-five  hens 
then  will  produce  about  260  dozen.  I  can  sell 
my  eggs  at  an  average  price  for  the  year  of 
thirty  to  forty  cents  per  dozen,  but  this  is  too 
high  for  the  country  at  large;  twenty  cents  is 
nearer  right.  This  makes  the  receipts  $50  for 
the  flock,  or,  subtracting  one  dollar  per  head  for 
feed,  I  have  a  balance  of  $25.  The  first  cost  of 
the  hens  was  probably  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
each,  but  calling  it  one  dollar  each,  I  have  a  net 
profit  of  100  per  cent.  Besides  this,  several  of 
the  hens  have  probably  acted  as  incubators  and 
thus  have  earned  something  more  to  be  added 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  The  first  cost 
of  the  hens  was  less  than  the  first  cost  of  a  good 
cow,  so  the  cow  must  earn  still  more  than  the 
hens  have  done  to  make  a  profit  of  100  per  cent. 
Will  she  do  it/— Cor.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Sulphur  and  Kerosene. 

We  find  where  sulphur  is  used  freely  during 
the  moulting  period,  the  death  rate  is  twice  that 
among  those  that  are  not  so  fed.  Sulphur  in  any 
form  in  the  breeders'  yard  either  used  in  the 
dust  bath  or  fed  with  the  food  for  to  kill  lice,  or 
dusting  it  upon  the  body,  is  highly  injurious. 
Being  a  powerful  laxative  it  debilitates  the  body 
instead  of  strengthening  it  By  its  use  the 
ravages  of  roup  and  its  kindred  evils  are  sure  to 
follow.   Stiffness  of  the  joints  is  also  a  result. 

As  the  feathers  of  the  fowls  contain  a  large 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  many  breeders  in  their  in- 
nocence believe  it  necessary  that  the  fowl 
should  be  fed  this  fatal  preparation 
to  again  reproduce  those  lost,  but  as  no  fowl 
has  the  power  to  assimilate  sulphur  in  this 
crude  form  it  becomes  fatally  injurious  to  it. 
We  therefore  class  it  among  other  injurious 
mixtures  and  drugs  only  to  be  used 
as  a  powerful  medicine  and  then  only  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert.  We  also  find  sulphur  has 
no  greater  merit  as  a  lice  destroyer  than  dust: 
in  our  experience  we  find  lice  will  live  as  long 
in  one  as  the  other,  therefore  if  lice  are  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  dusting  method  it  is  far  better 
to  use  such  remedies  as  leave  no  evil  effects. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  kerosene  oil  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  fowls  and  as  a  tonic  to  aid  di- 
gestion, cannot  be  too  severely  condemned  ;  its 
abandonment  altogether  from  the  breeders  yard 
would  result  in  his  gain.  We  place  its  use  be- 
side the  custom  of  feeding  a  constant  diet  of 
whole  corn,  hard  boiled  eggs  to  chicks,  corn 
meallwet  up  into  a  paste  to  either  old  or  young. 
This  improper  mode  of  feeding  not  only  effects 
the  fowls  to  which  it  is  given,  but  their  progeny 
afterwards  ;therefore  it  is  necessary  to  feed  with 
due  care  as  at  each  evolution  the  offspring  be- 
comes larger  and  stronger,  or  on  the  other  hand 
they  degenerate  into  scrubs  and  become  the 
prey  of  disease.— Fancier's  Review. 


Pigeons  for  Market. 

Pigeon  eggs  hatch  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  days. 
After  the  first  few  days  the  young  ones  grow 
with  wonderful  rapidity  if  the  parents  are  sup- 
plied with  proper  food 'and  do  their  duty.  In 
from  four  to  six  weeks  the  squabs  are  old  enough 
to  kill.  Some  develop  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  others  that  no  fixed  date  can  be  given  at 
which  it  may  be  said  they  are  of  the  right  age  to 
be  in  the  best  condition  to  sell.  When  this 
period  is  reached  the  neck  feathers  have  passed 
the  pin  feather  stage  and  the  tail. is  usually 
about  three  inches  long,  but  the  bird  is  still  un- 
able to  fly.  When  they  begin  to  fly  they  are 
too  "hard,"  as  dealers  "say,  and  when  the  skin 
of  the  crop  and  of  the  abdominal  pouch  is  thin 
and  transparent  and  ttiese  parts  are  full  and  the 
breast  undeveloped,  the  dealers  complain  that 
they  are  too  "soft."  A  person  soon  learns  by 
experience  when  a  bird  is  in  the  right  state  for 
market.  It  often  happens  that  one  of  a  pair — 
it  is  usually  the  male— is  ready  for  market  a 
week  before  its  mate.  By  marketing  the  larger 
and  leaving  the  smaller  one  to  be  nursed  by  the 
narents,  it  will  be  ready  to  go  with  the  next 
lot. 

Squabs  are  killed  and  dressed  just  like  chick- 
ens, by  bleeding  in  the  mouth  and  picking  dry. 
It  is  profitable  to  take  pains  to  pick  very  clean. 
Their  appearance  will  have  much  to  do  witli  the 
price  they  will  command.  They  are  in  the  best 
condition  for  killing  in  the  morning  before  the 
old  ones  give  them  their  breakfast.  Full  crops 
are  as  objectionable  in  squabs  as  in  fowls. 

After  killing  and  dressing  they  may  be  tied  in 
pairs,  or  in  half  dozens,  and  put  into  cold  water 
or  packed  on  ice  until  sent  to  market. 

Where  breeders  are  a  long  distance  from 
market  it  is  better  to  send  squabs  in  crates  alive. 
In  this  case  they  must  be  old  enough  to  fly,  or  at 
least,  old  enough  to  feed  themselves. 

There  should  be  a  weekly  slaughter  on  a  fixed 
date  in  the  week.  On  these  occasions  every  nest 
should  be  examined  so  that  no  bird  that  is  old 
enough  may  be  overlooked  or  get  away,  other- 
wise the  profits  will  be  curtailed.— Farm  Jour- 
nal. 


The  Fat  Hen  Did  Not  Lay. 

How  delusion  exists  in  the  face  of  evidence  is 
thus  given  by  Brother  Branday,  in  the  Practical 
Poultryrnan.  He  says: 

One  of  our  subscribers  thinks  he  has  ex- 
ploded, in  practical  experience,  the  theory  that 
fat  hens  don't  lay.  He  says  he  had  a  hen  of  the 
Langshan  breed  that  was  so  fat  that  she  weighed 
ten  or  eleven  pounds,  and  wanting  a  fowl  for  the 
table,  her  head  was  one  morning  placed  on  the 
executioner's  block  and  separated  from  her 
body.  They  obtained  two  quarts  of  hen's  oil 
from  this  fowl,  and  in  dressing  her  found,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  a  clutch  of  eggs,  the  largest 
being  about  large  enough  to  have  been  laid.  He 
says  this  settles  the  fat  hen  theory  for  him,  and 
lie  shall  hereafter  believe  that  fat  hens  do  lay. 

If  your  subscriber  exploded  the  theory  that  a 
fat  hen  will  not  lay  he  does  it  in  a  curious  way. 
He  certainly  shows  that  the  eggs  were  there, but 
they  were  not  layed.  The  hen  was  too  fat  to  lay 
the  eggs  that  were  formed, the  obstructions  of  fat 
preventing.  Explode  it  again,  Bro.  Branday 
Good. 


Great  Barrington's  Show. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  Pigeons, 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock,  and  Bench  Show,  will  be 
held  at  the  town  Hall,  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
Jan.  21st  to  24th,  inclusive.  Messrs.  A.  F. 
Stevens,  Geo.  S.  Pratt  and  C.  A.  Ballou  will 
judge  the  poultry,  with  Mr.  A.  K  dwell  judge 
of  the  bench  show.  Over  $200  will  be  awarded 
in  cash  specials.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
the  Secretary.  Mr.  F.  D.  Kowe,  box  30,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


D 


AKK  BRAHMAS,  grand  specimens,  cockerels 
for  sale.    J.  D.  Etans,  Sugar  Grove,  111. 


Itncwell.  Sharp,  Ky. .choice  fruit  plants. 
•  Lang.,  Brahmas,  l'.K's,  Leghs.,  Duck,  Uee.se. 


A 

UfUITC  MINORCAS.  IMPORTED  STOCK 
W  n  I  I  L  JESSE  RORKRTS.  Erie,  Pa. 


T.  BI  LL.  Westville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  bes 
P.Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Rouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 


Light  Rrahmns.  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Berk- 
shire pigs.  Prices  low.A.  D.ColegroveiOorry,  Pa. 


t.  Brahmas.  Exhibition  birds  and  White  Wyan- 
j  dottes  gor  sale.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  1'a. 


F 


IneLaugs,  P.  Rs,  Wy  &  P  Dks,  SI.  B.  andW. 
H.  Turkeys,  $2.    Geo.  Huffstetter,  Vesta,  lnd. 


rsaiah  K.  Kulp,  I.ansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  L.  Brahs, 
L  S.  Wy&::,  P.  Rs.  Fine  stock  for  sale,  also  Eggs. 


A FEW  choice  Light  Brahmas  for  sale  by 
A.  N.  DOANE,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 


rents  wanted,  ft  an  hour.  50  new  articles.  Cata- 
.ogue  and  sample  free.  C.  K.  .Marshall,  Lockport,  N.Y 


A 


I.E  the  poultry  men  are  buying  thoae 

.  llainnioiiton  Farms,    Send  tor  circular. 


Chieks  for  sale  in  trios. Langs,  P.Cochs.S.S.H'bgs. 
Cokl.  birds  SI  each.    O.  W.  ffipe,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


B 


ronze Turkeys, Lt  Brahmas,  B.Leghs.  I  trio  G. 
Wyandottes  lor  sale.  Ella  Humes,  Avondale,  Pa 


CO  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  superior  stock  82,  $3, 
JU  ?4*,5.         C.  Dalley,  White  house  Sta.,  N.  J. 


M 


onarcb  Incubator  forsale,  in  good  order.  Address 
F.  R.  Bigelow,41  Tyler  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


F 


OK  SALE.-A  600-egg  .Monarch  Incubator. 
C.  H.  Pancoast, Sta  Agt.,  Harrisonville,  N.  J. 


Jure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs  for  sale.  Address 
J.  W.  SHANK,  Alpha.  Ohio. 


CPRMICU  a  specialty  26  years.  J.  BENNETT, 
OrHlllOn  Sunnian,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.    Cir.  free. 


T>ED  CAPS, lnd.  Games, Mins.,  Javas, P.  Ducks., 
_LV  Wy&:,  Legs.  Lewis  C.Beatty,  Washington,  N  J. 

Wanted.— 50  to  100  B  Leghorn  pullets,  Junehatih 
Samuel  G.  Pool,  (Box  557)  Gloucester.  Mass. 


HARPER  BROODER.  SmS'l'  x  " 

C*  ituation  wanted.— Practical  car>onizer  understands 
(O  raising  capons,  fowls  for  market,  etc.,  also  lOyears' 
experience  with  bees.  R.  R  Cuyler,  Rapidan  Sta.,  Va. 

Sp    n    I  eghorn  cockerels  for  sale;  SI. 00  to  $5.00. 
.  Ki.  D.  Lsatisfaction    guaranteed.     Write  for 
particulars.  W.  S.  Cason,  Cynthiana,  Ky. 


() 


N  receipt  of  SI  00  I  will  inform  any  one  what  *o 
use  to  prevent  hen  lice.  Address 

FRED  KYLE,  Ken  ton.  ST.  J. 


DR.S.  C.  MOYER.  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  L.  Brah- 
mas, W.&S.  Wyandottes,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
Anconas.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

CW.  Idell,333  Washington  St.,  N.Y.,  sells  on  com- 
•  mission  farm  produce,  including  eggs,  poultry, 
squabs,  game,  pork,  and  dressed  calves. 


EF.  Titfanv.  Brooklyn,  Pa.  Wht.  &  B.  P.  Rocks, 
.W.  &B.  Mins.,  L.   Brahs.,  W.&L.  Wyans., 
B.turks  ,  P.  dks.,R.C.  W.  Legs., or  beagles  &  ferrets. 

Improved  Red  Caps  &  B.  Minorcas, orders  booked 
for  eggs.  Write  for  cir.  Fine  B.  Minorcas  for  sale 
cheap.  Allen  H.  Tyson,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


B 


ronze  Turkeys.  Langshan  Chickens  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  Eggs  in  season.  Correspondence  solicited 
MRS.  R.  A.  MOREY,  Kewanee,  Ills..  (Box  427). 


Wanted.— 10043.  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets,  from 
7  mo.  to  2  years,  not  prize  winners.  Address  with 
lowest  price,  Fred  M.  Smith,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 


-:-SPLENDID  PREMIUMS-:- 

For  Obtaining  New  Subscribers ! 

wo.  of  Subs.  Value. 

1  American  Live  Stock  Manual,  -  25 

1  Architecture  Simplified,  -----  25 

1  Artistic  Embroidery,        -  25 
1  Brown  Leghorns  (Stoddard),        ...  25 
1  Complete  Book  of  Home  Amusements.  -  25 
1  Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation,     ------      -  25 

1  Evervbodv's  Law  Book,        -  25 

1  Favorite  Album  of  Songs  and  Ballads,    -  25 

1  How  to  Feed  Fowls  (Stoddard),  25 
1  How  to  Raise  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale 

(Stoddard),       ------  25 

1  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes  (Stoddard),      -  25 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders,  (Jacobs)      -      -  25 

1  Ladies' Guide  to  Fancy  Work,        -      -  25 

1  Light  Brahmas  (Stoddard),    -  25 

1  Mammoth  Budget,      -  25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks,  (Jacobs),  25 

1  "One  Thousand  Facts",     -      -      -      -  25 

1  Poultry  Architecture  (Stoddard',         -      -  25 

1  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  25 

1  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),    -      -      -     -  25 

1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1857, "       -  25 

1  Plymouth  Pocks  (Stoddard),        -     -  g 

1  Temperance  Volume,      -----  2s 

1  White  Leghorns  (Stoddard),     -      -      -  25 

2  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (paper),  50 
2  Fisher's  Grain  Tallies,  ...  -  40 
2  German  Silver  Check  for  Keys,  -  -  25 
2  Niles'  Poultry  and  Stock  Book,  -  50 
2  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)  cloth,  -  -  40 
2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,      -      -  .35, 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry.         -  3a 

3  one  Year's  Sub.  Farmer's  Magazine.         -  50 

3  Stencil  Plate  for  Clothing  or  Grain  Bags,  50 

4  Case's  Kccipe  Book,  (cloth),  -  -  -  1  00 
4  Farmer's  Account  Book.  -  -  -  -  75 
4  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture  -  1  00 
8  American  Agriculturist,  -  -  -  -  1  50 
8  The  Poultry  World,  (Stoddard's, )     -     -  125 

is  Volume  I,  Poultry  Keeper  (Bound)-     -  125 

10  Farmer's  Record  and  Account  Book,   -     -  3  00 

10  Gleason's  Family  Physician,    -      -      -  3  00 

10  Moore's  Universal  Assistant,    -  2  50 

in  Setting  Langshan  Kggs.     -      -      -      -  3  00 

10  Setting  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,     -     -     -  2  00 

11  i'outh's  Companion  oneyear(new  sub.)     -  1  75 
17  Polvopticon  and  2i  0  pictures,  prepaid,      -  2  50 
40  Scotch  Collie  Pup,    -      -      -      -      -      -  800 

50  Bijou  Orchestrone,    -      -      -      -      -      -  25  CO 

50  Celestina,  -  25  00 

N  ote — Premiums  are  only  given  for  subscribers 
at  50  cents  each,  and  not  on  subscribers  who  take  the 
60  cent  combinations,  or  any  other  cheap  combination 
as  that  of  course  allows  us  no  margin  tor  premiums, 
neither  can  a  person  send  in  then  own  subscription 
and  claim  a  premium  for  one  subscription. 
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300  W.  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Silver  Wyan's.  and 
Langshans   Earlv  hatch.  From  ¥1  up.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    K.  K.  Fisher,  McConuell,  111. 

For  sale. —Bronze  Turkeys.  Toulouse  and  Emden 
Geese  at  *5  per  pair,  also  dogs  and  swine.  Illus- 
trated cir.  free.       K.  H.  Mooruous,  Urbana,  Ills. 

0C  t/  point.  S.  S.  Hbgs.  SI.  50  to  $2.00,  S.  G.W.  B. 
30/2  Leg  ,  Lt.  Braliuia,  P.  Rock*,  i'ekin  ducks, 81. 
Mention  Poultry  Keepm.  H.C.Hunt,  Sanjose,  111. 

THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  Koatty's  fee  until  Patent  obr 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


Patents 


FIVE  Acre  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
$30  per  acre.   Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here. 
Circulars  free.     R.J.  Bvrnes,  Hammontou,  N.J. 


FOR  SALE.— Orange  Farm  Egg  Food:  price  25c. 
per  box,  5c.  ext  ra  by  mail.  Also  diamond  burners 
for  brooders,  25c.  A.  H.  James,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


HA.WATT1ES,  Agt.  Pat.  Ex.  Co..  Bayne- 
■  ville,  Kan.  Elegant  S.  Wyandottes  &  B.  Ply. 
Rocks, 81  to  81.50.  Finest  B.  B.  R.  Games  reasonable. 

Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators,  $10, 
$18  and  825:  brooders  $7.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  W.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Improved  Triumph  Incubator. 'War.  a  better 
hatcher  than  hens  ami  superior  to  any  incubator 
in  America.   Cir.  fr.    I.  T.  Slemmer,  Marydel,  Md. 


WC.  BERKEY,  Salem,  Ind.,  breeder  of  Red 
•   Caps  exclusively.   A  few  choice  cock'ls  for 
sale.   Write  for  prices.   Eggs  in  season. 

ftlhDTU  0\ f\PE  Ponltry  Yards,  Geneva, 

nUn  I  H  nlUut  ©.  w.  &b.  p.  r.,  w.  &s.  l. 

Wy&::,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  W.  &  B.  Legs,  and  P.  Ducks. 

heap  poultry  farms  in  Hammonton,  N. 
J.   R.  J.  RYKXES,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
IIBCI  LAK  FREE. 


INCUBATORS.— For  100  eggs  $10.    Agent  also 
for  Prairie  State  Incubator.    Standard  L.  Brah- 
mas.  Miss  H.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Hammonton,  N.  J 

DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.Bralnnas,  W.  P. Rocks  ami 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BARRED     I»L  Y. 
ROCKS  andMGHT  BRAHMAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  Buckingham,  III. 

"V\/  anted.— Fertile  eggs.  60  doz  a  week  or  any  part. 

* V  Quote  prices  delivered,  express  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio.    Address  L.  W.  Tatum,  East  Cleveland.  O. 

CPPC  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  $1.00  for  13:  R.  C.  W. 
CUllO.  Leghorns  $1.50  for  13;  W.  C.  B.  Polish  52.00 
for  13.    W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Haoimonton,  X .  J 

"VTESTS  for  chickens,  made  of  wire,  cheap,  strong, 
J\  and  durable.  Best  in  the  world.  For  prices, 
address,         W.  B.  Allison,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

150  extra  chicks,  prize  winners— bargains.  Al60 
Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Write  or  come  and  see.  Satis- 
faction guar.  Mrs.  Mary  B .  Cloud,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

A valuable  article  on  the  feeding  of  poultry  to  in- 
crease the  egg  production  at  Y2  less  expense  of 
feeding,  free.       P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

OYSTER  SHELLS  for  sale  by  the  bushel  and 
carload:  two  bushel,  30  cents,  delivered  at  cars 
(no  charge  for  bags).  Money  must  be  sent  with  all 
orders.       H.  J.  Baker, 44  Randall  St.,  Prov.  R.  I. 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE.— R.  Caps,  G.  and  W. 
Wyandottes,  Anconas,  L.  Brahs.,  W.  &  L.  P. 
Rs.,  Langs. ,,Creveocours.  W.  &  B,  Polish,  B.  Mins., 
W.  &  B.  Legs.   Dr.  J.  R.  Gibbs,  Washington,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
Worland's  entire  stock).  My  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OLENTANGY  RROOOER.  Only  S3.  Pat- 
ented.  1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 

Illustrations  for  POULTRY  BREEDERS. 

w  e  have  a  large  variety  of  cuts  of  Poultry,  Houses, 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Fixtures,  etc.,  forsale  at  rea- 
sonable prices.    Send  15  cents  for  full  set  of  proofs. 
Poultry  Keeper  Co..  Farkesbnrg,  Pa. 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular    Is  crwalk  Ohio 


C7"OUR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
1  with  self-inking  pad,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bradford,  McKean  county,  Pa 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PEN  NA. 


FREE  GRATIS 

sent  free.  Reduces  the  cost  one-half. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


A  very  val- 
uable arti- 
cle on  feed 
for  fowls 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators.  Egg  Turners,  Thermometers  ,75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  Guages  25c  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.   Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  originated 
and  bred  by  I.  C.  B.  Sands,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  A  utocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  82  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCUBA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story  Incubator  Theriiiome- 
tors,  Egg  Testers,  Diamond  Burners.  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators. Brooders,  etc.  Illustratedxirculars.  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  b  Box  R49,  Bristol.  Conn. 


Biaek  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS 

ANCONAS  coi?  DORKINGS  s^sti« 


F.  A.  MORTIMER,    -  - 


Catalogue. 
Pottsville,  Pa. 


Golden  Wyandottes,  Golden  and  Silver  Seabright 
Bantams,  and  B.  B.  Red  Games..  We  also  im- 
ported two  fine  yards  of  Indian  Games.  Orders  for 
eggs  booked  now.       Kiuter  &.  Co.,  Dillsburg,  Pa 

HVan  Order,  Homer,  N .  Y.,  (Box  82")  breeder  of 
•  high  bred  Game  Bantams,  none  better.  Japa- 
nese, Red  Pile,  B.  B.  Red.  A  few  pairs  for  sale. 
Eggs  in  Season.  $3.00  per  thirteen. 

Ofinn  FowlsFer  Sale.— 500  1st  and  2d  premiums 
iUUU  taken  at  8 Stateshows  within  •-- months.  Send 
three  i  cent  stamps  for  finest  catalogue 

Charles Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  <tneen  of  Inenbators  — 200  ;ggs,  $25.00 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  anv  incubator.  Send  2 cent 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Seek  no  further.  Buy  the  Pineland  Ineuoator  an! 
Brooders.  There  are  none  better  or  easier  to  con- 
trol. Send  for  catalogue  Pineland  Incubator  and 
Brooder  Company,  Jamesburg,  N.  j. 


1URRED  AND  WHITE  P.  ROCKS,  Lacec. 
J >  and  Vt  bite  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  B.  Legs.,  and  P 
Ducks,  orders  for  eggs  received  now  Agt.  for  Pine- 
land Incub.  and  Brood.    Wm.H  Cook,  Newark,  Del. 

HAM         Extra  iot  of  young  Games  for  sale  cheap 
Until  LO.  if  taken  soon.    Six  breeds  and  crosses 
IDE  ROSSITER.  (mIRARD, 

ERIE  COUNTY,  PA. 

FREE  gratis,  valuable  article  on  feed  for  poultry. 
Reduces  cost  of  feeding  one-half.  Endorsed  by 
the  leading  fraternity.  P.  A.  Webster,  Dazenovia, 
N.  Y.   Finest  Imp.  Ind.  Games.    Send  for  descrip. 

CP  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
For  Cholera.  O.O.For  Lice.  b.l.ForChicks 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

nionton  Incubators,  two  sizes.  s25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PR  ESSE  Y,  Hammonton,  N.  X 


$10.00  III  GOLD! 

I  will  give  this  amount  for  the  highest  scoring  bird 
(Indian  Games)  from  eggs  purchased  from  me.  Write 
for  particulars.  P.  A. \v  ebster,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES 

S.  C.  W.Leghs.  Wht.  Minorcas, Laced  Wyandottes, 
Rouen,  Brazilian,  Pekin  &  Black  Cayuga  ducks,  send 
for  prices,etc.      P.  A.  W ebster, Cazenovia, N.  Y. 

\  RE  you  going  to  invest  in  some  fine  poultry  this 
J\.  fall  or  winter?  If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us 
for  prices.  We  have  about  2500  fine  bred,  high  sein- 
ing, chicks  for  sale  Also  pedigreed  English  Mastiff 
and  English  Pug  Dogs,  and  are  offering  valuable  in- 
ducements to  buyers.  Our  illustrated  catalogue,  also 
Handv  Egg  Record,  will  be  mailed  to  anv  one  re- 
questing it.  DICKEY  *  M INTER.  Milan,  O. 
Formerly  Edmund  Dickey,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


TURKEY, DUCK  &  GOOSE  FARM 

500  birds  ready  for  sale    Mammoth  Bronze 

 .Turkeys.  I'ekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  Toulouse 

&  Embden  Geese.  White  Head  Brants,  L.Brah,  Langs 
Wyans.P.Rks.  Cir.  free.  D. A. Stoner, Morocco, Ind. 

CIMC  PUirifCNC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
PHlC  LnlbnCRO  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LANGSHANS.  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS, PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  BROWN 
mid  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  BUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jaeksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Etss  now  Rooked. 


HUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,  great 

Rock  Island  Show,  Not.  30,  1SSS. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  1'.  Rocks  and  Bronze Turkevs.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to  98'^.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  for  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGER.  DeKnlb,  III. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS! 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop'r.,  Uelavan,  Wis. 


KNAPP  BROS., 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Best  laying  variety  known.  Most  popular  general 
purpose  fowl. 

HAVE  LONG  STOOD  AT  THE  HEAD. 
Champions  of  the  world  and  still  another 
Sweeping  Victory  at  the  great  Rnflalo  Inter 
national,  Sept.  3d  to  I3th,  1S89.  On  W.  L"s,  breed- 
ing pen  1st  and  2nd.  cock  1st  and  2d,  hen  1st  and  2nd. 
cock'l  1st  and  2d, pullet  1st  and  2nd,  and  all  special?, 
including  the  grand  special  for  largest  and  be:-t 
display  in  Spanish  class.  On  W.  W's,  breeding  pen 
1st  and  2nd,  cock  1st,  hen  1st  and  2nd,  cock'l  2nd. 
Birds  of  our  breeding  in  the  hands  of  ourselves  and 
customers  have  won  highest  honors  at  all  the 
leading  shows  since  1SS3.  Finer  stock  this  fall  and 
more  of  it  than  ever  before.  If  yoM  want  the  best 
in  exhibition  or  breeding  stock  write  to  us.  10- 
page  catalogue  free,  giving  highest  prize  record 
ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 
XilSTYVXT  BROS., 

Box  501,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES!  KOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Langshans,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games.  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W. Guineas.  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

N.  Y.  Champion  Exhibition  Games— Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds.  Red  1'iles  and  Malays; 
Andalusuins,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantams,  B.  SilverPolish:  Eggs.  $3. Imported 
Dark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I won  IS  1st  and  special  premiums  at  N.  P.,  Feb.  1SS6. 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Y'onkers.  N.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houstjs:  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Eastox,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultiiy  Keepkk,  one  year, 
for  7©  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultuy  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POCLTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


FINE  EARLY  CHICKS' 


AT 

reasonable 
PRICES. 

LT.  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 
WHITE  &  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Low  Express  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
JOE  GRAVES,  Agt.  American  Express. 

Black  River.  N.  Y. 


GRIND 

iraharn  Flon_ 

$£HANDft!!LL 

4>«  lOO  per  cent. 


YOTJK  OWN 


.  -!M  II  ..11 

(F.Wilson's 

Sfe^   4>W  lOO  per  cent, 
spins  Poultry.  Also  POWER  »L_ 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 


Bone,  .Ileal, 

"Shells, 
,.in  the 
Wilson's 
.tent), 
more  mads 


_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Oorn,.inthe 


Cnt  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


rftp  CM  C  at  half  price,  if  taken  within  90  days. 
rUn  OKLC  Having  made  a  change  in  business  I 
am  compelled  to  move  and  must  sell  my  entire  lot  of 
fine  poultry,  consisting  of  all  my  prize  winners  of  '84 
and '89,  with  many  others  that  are  flue  breeders. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular. 
II.  A.  RRAPSHAW,  ELIZA VILUE,  IND. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
'n  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  "W  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
JT.  RANKIN.  South  Easton, 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHES 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,' etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir. F.Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfiel  d,  Conn 

NIAGARA  RIVER  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins. 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  ?2.5"  per  <3.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

WILLABD  KNAPP'S 
-BLACK  MINORCASt- 

At  Detroit  and  Buffalo's  International  Fairs.  Won 
every  first  and  second  prize  (except  one)  at  each.  I 
have  never  lost  1st  and  2nd  on  breeding  pen. 
Young  stock  for  sale,  bred  from  Standard  Weight 
Fowls.  Circular  free. 

ADDRESS 

WILLARD  KNAPP,  FBa^us4°N% 
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SUPPLIES 


HAMMONTON 
INCUBATORS 

150  Egg,  §16.50 

PRESSY 
BROODERS 

with  stove,  SS.OO 
PREPARED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

100  lb.  bag,  S2.75;  50  1b.  bag,  §1.50 
Desiccated  Fish  (tine  for  Poultry), 

501b.  bag,  Sl.oO 
Granulated  Bone,  50  lb.  bag,  81. 25 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 

25  lbs.  40c;  100  lbs.  S1.25 
Fine  Sea  Shells,  100  lbs.  Sl.'io 
Poultry  Markers,  by  mail.  30c. 
Gape  Worm  Extractors,  by  mail,  50c. 
WIRE  NETTINCfor  enclosing  yards.  2  inch 
mesh,  in  bales  of  150  lineal  feet.  %fi.  per  sq.  foot. 

Per  bale.  Per  bale. 

12  inch  wide,  81.13;  24  inch  wide,  82.75 : 
36  "  "  3.38;  48  "  "  4.50; 
60  "  "  5.63;  72  "  "  6.75. 
Staples,  15c.  per  lb.  1  lb.  required  for  a  bale. 
Bone  Mills.  85.00 ;  Nest  tggs,  40c.  doz. 
Drinking  Fountains, 

2qt.  25c.  82. 50  per  doz.  4qt.  40c.  84  per  doz 
CLIMAX   CONDITION    POWDER  (a 

Bure  cure  for  Cholera).  Price,  25c.  By  mail, 
40c.   Per  dozen,  by  express,  82.50. 
ROUP  PILLS— an  excellent  article— 25c. 
_per  box. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Write  ns  for  kinds  and 
prices.  Send  10c.  for  Seed  Catalogue.  . 
JOHNSON  4  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 
217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR 

excelsior  INCUBKI0R 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-regulating. 


HE.SE.  ARE  ALL  READr  TO 
FEED  TO  FOWLS  OF 
LL  KINDS,  NO.  WASTE 
$1.25  PER  BBL. 

tow  RAre  • 

FREIGHT. TO  ALU 
WESTERN  POINTS 

CIRCULAR  * .  „ 
SAMPLES  4-" 

F.P.KNOWLESv 

GUILFORD,  CONN. 


MANN'S 

BONE  COTTER 


Poultry  Food 

Pat.  Aug.  20,  1889. 

We  Warrant 

This  machine  to  cut  dry  or 
green  bones,  meat,  gristle 
and  all,  by  hand  power, 
without  clog  or  difficulty, 
or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 
Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

F.  W.  MANN,  MFR., 
MlLFORD,     -  MAS» 


CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

Patentee ina&ole Manufacturer,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS* 


THE  EUREKA  POULTRY  CO. 

1800. 

X    PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN.  X 

A  CLEAN  SWEEP  SO  FAR!!! 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  mir  BARRED  P.  ROCKS 
and  S.  C.  BROWN  LE6HORXS  captured  every 
1st  prize  and  all  specials  in  strong  competition. 

At  Detroit,  Mich  ,  we  won  on  B.  P.  Bocks,  1st 
breeding  pen,  1st  cockl.,  1st  pullet.  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horns. 1st  breeding  pen,  1st  cockl. ,  1st  pullet.  Bunt 
Cochins,  1st  breeding  pen,  1st  cock,  1st  hen. 

At  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  23  entries— 21  first  and 
two  second  prizes. 

At  Fat  Stock  Show,  Chicago,  111  ,  1st  breeding 
pen  W.  Wyandottes.  1st  breeding  pen  S.  V. 
White  Leghorns,  1st  breeding  pen  Rose 
Comb  W.  I-.ee.  IstS.C.  B.  Leg.  Cock,  score 
95  1-2.  and  sweepstakes  Tor  highest  number 
of  birds  over  90  points. 

23  VAR  IETIES.  The  best  we  can  find  in  Eng- 
land or  America. 

Pekin  *V  Cayuga  Ducks  A-  English  llastiffs. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  who  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to 
raising  high  class  fowls,  gives  his  personal  attention 
to  these'yards,  a  sufficient  guarantee  {that  orders  will 
be  promptly  filled.  Eggs  and  stock  ready.  Write 
for  circular. 

COOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's your  time  to  Setup 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMosa  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  flandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vrtsey  St.,  New  York. 

T  AXGSHAXS— Eggs  and  cock'ls  from  pure  Imp. 
l_J  Croad  strain,  also  B.  Leg.  eggs  and  cock'l  from 
I  Robinson  strain,  very  cheap.   W  rite  for  description 
and  prices.   M.  T.  Bkows.  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Cax  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
flat  roofi.  Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Poultry  Hou  s  e  s 
Sl.oO  per  100  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails.  - 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


MONARCH  INCFBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  i  osition 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to  98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y,  also  at  the  grca' Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  oth»r  sh/.ws  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin.  South  Easton,  tfass. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

22  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton  Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 


The  Pacific  Incnbator  and 
BriHMler.  universally  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  gold  medal  at  all  the 
agriculture  fairs, poultry  appliances. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Poulterers 
Hand  Book  and  Guide.  Price, 
40  Cents.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
60-page  illustrated  catalogue  to 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR 'CO., 

13191-  CASTBO  ST  , 

OAKLAND,  CAL 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

The  winners  of  '89  beget  the  winners  for  '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans  and  W.  wyandottes.  sired  by  "AJax," 
"Cody,"  "Xeo"  and  "White  Prince."  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  26  First  and  Special  Premiums 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar. J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry  Farm.  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


F 


OR  fine  White  Minorcas  and  'White  Wyandottes, 
Address,  F.  C.  Branday,  Whitney's  Point,  N.Y. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

A.  W.,  Lebanon,  N .  J.— In  brooder  houses 
with  board  floors  do  you  consider  it  best  to  put 
-  sand  on  the  floors,  or  not  ? 
It  is  better  to  use  sand. 

M.  H.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J— I  had  two  roosters. 
Their  combs  turned  black,  and  died  two  days 
after.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ! 

Your  symptoms  are  not  explicit.  All  combs 
usually  turn  black  when  a  fowl  is  sick. 

J.  M.  S.,  Hastings,  Neb— Please  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  a  ••Mann  Bone  Cutter  ?"  Give  address 
of  makers  if  possible. 

Address,  F.  W.  Mann,  Milford,  Mass. 

W.  B.  E.,  Stratford,  Ct.— Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  is  best  to  put  in  a  brooder,  sand  or 
sawdust  ? 
Either  will  answer. 

R.  M.  P.,  Black,  Pa— 1.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  ducks  should  be  picked  for  market?  2. 
Can  they  be  made  to  weigh  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds  when  they  are  twelve  weeks  old  ?  S. 
What  do  they  generally  bring  per  pound  in  the 
;  months  of  September  and  October. 

1.  They  are  dry  picked.  2.  Yes,  pet  pair,  not 
singly.  3.  In  September  young  ducks  bring 
.  about  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

J.  W.  C,  Poneto.  Indiana.— As  I  have  never 
seen  rye  mentioned  as  food  for  fowls  in  any  of 
the  poultry  papers,  and  as  it  is  one  half  cheaper 
"than  wheat,  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  com- 
pares to  wheat  as  grain  food  ? 

It  is  fully  as  nttrogesaous  as  wheat,  but  not  so 
fattening. 


"Mrs.  A.  S.,  Missoula,  Montana.— 1.  What  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  a  light  Brahma  cock- 
erel and  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  for  laying?  2. 
"How  long  can  eggs  tor  hatching  be  kept,  and  in 

•  what  temperature? 

1.  The  cross  is  a  good  one.  2.  About  six 
-weeks,  at  a  temperature  between  40  and  60  de- 
grees. 

D.  McF.,  Walkerton,  Can.— 1.  Will  coal  ashes. 
■  sifted,  take  the  place  of  road  dust  for  dust  bath? 
-  2.  Is  unslaked  lime  Injurious  to  fowls  if  they  eat 
it?  3.  Is  it  beneficial?  4.1s  sawdust  injurious 
on  the  floors?    5.  About  how  long  should  a 
White  Leghorn  earlobe  be? 

1.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 
times  till  their  crops  with  it. 

•  quarter  inch. 


The  birds  some 
5.  About  three- 


T.  G.  Yineland,  N.J.— Please  explain  through 
-vour  columns,  for  the  benefit  of  a  novice,  what 
'is  meant  by  the  term  "stag."  2.  What  is  the 
benefit  and  effect  of  "dubbing"  one.  3.  Is  it 
^allowable  to  so  "tinker"  birds  for  show? 

1.  Stag  is  a  game  male  under  one  year  old.  2. 
None— only  the  appearance .  3.  It  is  allowed 
■with  Game  males. 

H.  R.  A.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.— Would  you  ad- 
Tise  feeding  cut  clover  hay  to  hens  when  they 
have  range  and  can  get  plenty  of  green  grass? 

It  is  not  advisable  in  such  cases. 

C.  N.,  Sunolglen,  California.—].  Do  duck 
eggs  hatch  as  soon  as  they  lay  first.  Some 
■people  here  say  they  would  hot  hatch  the  first 
-two  weeks,  and  mine  last  year  did  not  hatch  till 
after  three  weeks.  2.  what  is  the  easiest  applied 
"to  a  flock  of  200  hens  for  the  big  gray  lice. 

I.  It  depends  on  their  condition.  Sometimes 
-when  ducks  are  very  young,  their  eggs  are  not 
■•perfect.  2.  Apply  melted  lard  on  skin  of  heads 
and  necks. 

W.  N.,  Lowell,  Mass.— 1.  Which  is  the  best  for 
■■eggs  and  market.  White  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
White  ffyandottes?  2.  Which  is  best  for  eggs? 
3.  Are  they  equal  to  the  colored  ones?  4.  Which 
would  be  the  best  cross  on  Brahma  hens?  5. 
Would  they  be  better  crossed?  6.  Would  the 
-cross  produce  a  pure  white  fowl?  7.  What  is 
the  cause  of  pullets  hatched  in  March  moulting 
now? 

1.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  difference.  2.  We 
■cannot  claim  preference  for  either.  3.  Yes.  4. 
Probably  the  Wyandotte.  5.  We  think  not.  6. 
Yes.  7.  Early  hatching  gives  early  maturity, 
causing  them  to  moult  early. 

F.H.  S.,  Russell's  Mills,  Mass —Please  state 
in  your  next  number  of  Poultry  Keeper  if 
liens  will  lay  any  better  by  having  nest  eggs? 

No;  the  nest  eggs  only  induce  them  to  lay 
Gvhere  you -wish  tnem? 


H.  W.,  Marshfield,  Wis. — I  wish  to  know  if 
pure-blooded  Plymouth  Rocks  have  feathers  on 
their  legs? 

They  do  not. 

J.  B.,  Foster,  La.— Several  of  my  Pekin  ducks 
suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  be- 
came lame  in  the  back,  were  unable  to  walk  or 
stand ;  would  not  eat ;  after  a  day  or  two  legs 
became  stiff  and  cold ;  lingered  several  days 
before  dying? 

Probably  due  to  damp  quarters  at  night 
Ducks  should  be  kept  dry  in  their  sleeping 
quarters. 

W.  J.  H.,  Breese,  Illinois.  —  1.  Is  Har- 
per's Brooder,  24  x  24  inches,  large  enough 
to  safely  accommodate  150  chicks?  If  not, 
what  size  should  be  used,  and  would  it  also 
require  larger  tubes  and  burner  for  a  larger 
size?  2.  With  run  of  size  as  given  in  November 
issue,  how  long  can  150  chicks  be  kept  before 
giving  them  more  range?  3.  Is  it  cf  any  benefit 
to  give  the  inside  of  brooder  one  or  two  coats  of 
whitewash?  4.  What  should  be  the  weight-of  a 
Black  Java  cockerel  and  pullet  eight  months 
old?  5.  At  what  age  should  they  be  of  stan- 
dard weight? 

I.  No;  50  chicks  are  enough.  2.  For  50,  about 
four  weeks.  3.  No.  4.  About  seven  pounds  for 
male  and  five  pounds  for  pullet.  5.  One  year. 

C.  W.  B.,  Cleveland,  O'.iio.  —  I  had  a 
turkey-hen  killed  recently.  Had  its  liver 
almost  covered  with  hard,  white  spots, 
about  the  size  of  a  .pea.  Everything  else  was 
healthy.   State  what  was  the  matter. 

Due  to  indigestion,  or  fatty  degeneration. 

E.  EC.  D.,  Henvelton.  New  York.  — Are 
White-Breasted  Black  Polish  equal  to  the 
Leghorns  as  layers?  2.  Are  they  as  hardy?  3. 
Do  they  sit?  4.  Where  can  I  obtain  insect 
powder  and  at  what  price? 

1.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  From  any  druggist, 
at  about  75  {cents  per  pound.  Call  for  "Dalma- 
tian," put  up  in  one  pound  tin  canisters. 

3.  F.  B.,  Truro,  N  S.— I  have  a  flock  of  valua- 
ble thoroughbred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  and 
lately  I  notice  some  of  the  males  apparently 
weak  in  the  legs.  I  think  that  is  the  matter. 
They  are  well  every  other  way.  The  pullets  are 
all  right.   All  eat  well,  and  grow  fast. 

Due  to  heavy  feeding  and  rapid  growth.  It  is 
not  fatal. 


O.  W.  E.,  Hiiiscoro',  Texas— Will  you  give  the 
marking  of  the  Golden  Wyandotte,  especially 
comb,  color,  legs  and  plumage,  and  oblige? 

The  same  as  the  silver,  except  golden  centres 
instead  of  white. 


A.  T.  S.,  Madison,  N.  Y.— 1.  How  many  hens 
can  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  ground  for  house  and 
yards?  2.  Can  a  man  make  a  living  from  them 
if  he  spends  all  his  time  and  raises  all  the 
chickens  he  can?  3.  What  kinds  are  best  to 
keep  and  how  many  kinds?  4.  I  think  two 
kinds  are  enough,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  white 
ones  on  account  of  pin  feathers  when  dressed. 

1.  It  depends  on  how  kppt,  but  the  general  es- 
timate is  100  hens  for  each  acre.  2.  We  think  he 
can.  3.  It  depends  on  circumstances.  The 
hardiness,  productiveness,  fences,  market  qual. 
ity,  etc.,  depend  on  preferences.  Nearly  all  the 
breeds  have  special  merits  and  defects.  We 
think  one  kind  only  should  be  kept  at  first.  4. 
The  white  breeds  are  preferred  by  some  for  the 
reasons  you  give. 


Keeping  Eggs  by  Cold  Process. 

Here  is  a  subject  for  all.  It  gives  a  chance  for 
some  one  to  enlighten  the  others.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Appleyard,  Oldhart,  Iowa,  writes: 

"I  should  like  it  very  much  if  you,  or  some 
one,  of  experience  in  keeping  eggs,  would  give  a 
description  for  making  a  cooler  to  keep  eggs, 
and  at  what  temperature  will  they  keep  during 
warm  weather?" 

We  hope  our  readers  will  reply.  For  our  part 
we  are  not  familiar  with  the  construction  of  cold 
storage  apartments.  Our  September,  1887,  gives 
nearly  all  the  known  processes,  over  two  pages 
being  devoted  to  the  subject.  Also  the  same 
appears  in  the  book  Poultry  Keeper  Special. 
Eggs  must  not  be  kept  lower  than  forty  degrees, 
or,  rather,  they  must  not  freeze.  The  nearer  to 
that  point,  however,  the  better.  If  kept  at  sixty 
degrees,  or  under,  and  turned  half  over  twice  a 
week,  (provided  every  egg  is  fresh)  they  should 
keep  three  or  four  months.  If  the  eggs  are  from 
hens  not  in  company  with  males  they  should 
keep  six  months.  But,  as  we  said,  we  hope  our 


readers  will  assist  in  describing  how  to  keep 
eggs  cool,  with  ice.  All  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject should  read  July,  1889,  issue,  which  gives 
causes  why  people  do  not  engage  in  the  business 
of  preserving  eggs. 


MONEY  S -A- "C"  IE  ID 


and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 


of  one. 


American  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

Babyltmd  

Breeders'  Oazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

Christian  Herald,  New  York  

City  and  Country  

( 'uitivator  and  Country  Gentleman. . 

California  Cackler  

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review  

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farmer  and  Manufacturer  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanoisrc  F.;vir»v.  Chatham  N.Y 

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

1 '  Popular  .Monthly  

' '  Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Gnlilen  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

<;ame  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly   

' '  Monthly  

"      Young  People  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  ,  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

111.  London  News  (Am.  Fd.)  

111.  Christian- Weekly  (new  subs.)... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium) . . 

Mothers  Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Our  Little  Ones  

Pstorscn-ol  adiss  M  agazine  

Philadelphia  "Weekly  Press  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

' '      Record  ,  (St.  Louis)  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Ir  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the  paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Seventy  Cents.— For  this  small  sum  we  will 
send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy 
of  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  price  35cts., 
or  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  price  40  cents.  Either 
of  these  are  substantially  bound,  and  of  use  to 
every  person  interested  in  those  subjects. 

Renew.— This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
hope  you  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
you  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmer's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

What  60  Cents  Will  Do.— Rememberthat  for 
60  cents  we  will  send  new  subscribers  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year  and  their  choice  of  these 
books,  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
'Incubators  and  Brooders,"  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  by  P.  H. 
Jacob's,  "Architecture  Simplified."  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber and  60  cents  and  have  the  book  sent  to 
yourself,  or  three  new  subscribers  and  $1.80  and 
get  all  the  books. 
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Tentilation — An  Excellent  Explanation. 

We  cannot  avoid  calling  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  following  article  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  W.  Benedict,  Concord,  N.H.,in  which  the 
subject  is  viewed  from  a  point  entirely  different 
from  the  views  taken  in  the  discussion  given. in 
our  December  issue.   Mr.  B.  writes: 

In  the  discussion  between  Mr.  Wallace  and 
yourself,  which  appeared  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  December,  and  which. although  fur- 
nishing many  valuable  points  on  the  subjects  of 
poultry  and. ventilation,  was  chiefly  interesting 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's little  attempt — planned  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, and  that  of  his  readers,  we  verily  believe 
— to  show  the  utter  baselessness  of  your  position 
regarding  close  ventilation,  was  so  completely 
frustrated,  there  occur  one  or  two  statements 
made  by  yourself,  which, if  taken  in  their  literal 
sense,  are  manifestly  erroneous.  Neither  were 
taken  up  by  him.  and  so  I  trust  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  offering  a  few  observations  on  them, 
knowing  that  otherwise  some  wrong  im- 
pressions may  be  gained  by  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  in  my  doing  so  no  lack  of 
courtesy  may  be  felt.  The  principal  statement 
I  have  reference  to  Is  one  that  was  made  in  the 
first  reply,  and  repeated  substantially  in  the 
second.  It  is  as  follows:  "Knowing  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  cold  (air)  out  in  winter 
than  to  let  it  in  (pressing  in  at  a  force  of  fifteen 
pounds  per  square  inch)  the  ventilators  were 
closed."  Now  you  may  have  intended  to  convey 
a  different  meaning  from  the  literal  by  the  above 
statement,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  influx  of  cold 
air,  but  if  not,  if  it  expresses  exactly  your  mean- 
ing, pardon  my  frankness  when  I  say  that  your 
position  is  clearly  untenable,  and  the  part  of 
your  theory  based  on  it  must  be  altered.  Careful 
observation  will  show  that  air  does  not, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  enter  the 
openings  of  a'  building  with  the  force 
above-mentioned  (15  pounds  to  the  square  inch) 
or  anything  like  it,  It  is  true  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  earth's  surface,  near  the  sea 
level  is,  in  round  numbers,  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  primarily  this  is  the  cause  of 
all  air-currents.  But  air-currents,  as  they  oc- 
cur in  ventilation,  do  not  move  with  this  force, 
for  the  reason  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  on 
the  inside  as  on  the  outside  of  the  building;  so 
that  an  equilibrium  of  force  is  constantly  main- 
tained. What  actually  occurs  is  from  totally 
different  causes,  which  are  as  follows:  Wind, 
temperature,  and,  in  connection  with  these, 
must  be  considered  the  size  and  position  of  the 
openings.  On  these  ventilation  and  the  rapidity 
of  ventilation  mainly  depend.  I  say  mainlu, 
for  these  are  the  principal  conditions  of  ven- 
tilation in  winter.  Diffusion  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  ventilation,  but  it  has  little  to  do  with 
the  motion  of  air-currents. 

We  all  know  that,  in  any  case, 
ventilation  is  more  rapid  when  there  is  wind 
than  when  there  is  none,  that  the  force  with 
which  the  air  enters  or  passes  in  through  the 
openings  varies  with  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
the  angle  at  which  it  strikes  them,  and  is  but 
little  influenced  by  temperature.  But,  when  the 
night  is  perfectly  still,  ventilation  is  due  solely 
to  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  in- 
terior and  the  outside  air.  At  night  the  air  in- 
side is  always  warmer  than  that  outside,  unless 
the  weather  is  rapidly  moderating.  It  is,  there- 
fore, lighter  from  expansion,  and  the  animal 
that  tends  to  increase  that  expansion.  The 
colder  and  denser  air  from  without  must  rush  in 
to  equalize  the  pressure,  but  only  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  difference  in  weight  between  the 
warmer  air  inside  and  an  equal  volume  of  cold 
air  outside, which,  it  is  evident,  is  very  slight.  By 
■aeans  of  this  influx  of  fresh  air  and  a  corresnond- 


ing  efflux  of  vitiated  air,  a  constant  circulation  is 
kept  up,  no  matter  how  small  the  openings  are  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  marked  that  this  interchange  of 
air  is  not  volume  for  volume,  but  weight  for 
weight,  for  it  is  evident  that,  owing  to  expan- 
sion, the  volume  that  passes  out  must  be  greater 
than  that  coming  in  by  an  amount  required  to 
render  the  two  volumes  equal  in  weight.  How 
is  this  change  affected  ?  Let  us  examine,  on  a 
still,  frosty  morning,  a  poultry-house  construct- 
ed as  you  advise,  without  ventilators,  and 
made  as  tight  and  comfortable  as  possible.  Such 
a  house  will  not  be  absolutely  air-tight ;  it  would 
be  well  nigh  impossible  to  make  it  so,  and,  in- 
deed, unnecessary,  but  with  reasonable  care  it 
can  be  made  tight  enough  to  prevent  draughts, 
and  still  admit  of  the  entrance  of  some  air.  It 
is  this  small  amount  of  air,  coming  in  through 
these  unavoidable,  minute  openings, 
which  I  understand  you  to  claim  to  be 
sufficient  ventilation  in  winter.  By 
close  observation  one  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  ventilation,  under  these  conditions,  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  way.  The  observer  will  notice 
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that  the  upper  half  of  the  crack  of  the  door  out- 
side will  be  fringed  with  frost,  while  below  none 
is  seen :  so,  too,  the  window  crevices  will  be 
similarly  frosted,  and  all  cracks,  nail  holes,  etc., 
that  chance  to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  build 
ing,  will  show,  while  it  will  be  impossible  to  find 
a  sign  of  hoary  fringe  below,  unless  along  the 
crevices  inside  the  building;  but  on  such  morn- 
ings the  whole  interior  is  apt  to  be  frosted.  Now 
!  this  plainly  shows  that  the  cold  air  enters  the 
i  lower  openings,  while  the  warm,  moist  air  in- 
side passes  out  above,  the  frozen  moisture  leav- 
ing its  fringe  of  frost  as  above  shown.  It  also 
tends  to  disprove  the  statement  made  in  the 
same  letter,  a  few  lines  below,  that  "from  above 
and  below  the  animal  heat  is  carried  off."  for 
it  shews  tint  ths  warm  air  rises  and  carries  off 
the  heat  only  through  the  upper  openings. 
Such,  however,  is  not  always  the  case  where 
ventilators  are  used,  for  unless  there  is  a  venti- 
lator opening  below,  as  well  as  above,  there  will 
be  a  counter  current  of  cold  air  rushing  down 
over  the  heads  of  the  fowls.  To  avoid  this  the 
lower  opening  should  be  made  as  large  as  the 
upper,  but  over-head  ventilation  is  dangerous, 
as  all  know  too  well  by  experience,  and  solely 
because  it  allows  so  rapid  a  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  that  the  upward  movement  is  not 


strong  enough,  even  with  bottom  ventilator 
openings,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  from 
above ;  and  hence  the  animal  heat  is  quite  likely 
then,  to  be  carried  off  "from  below"  as  "from 
above,"  the  direction  it  takes  being  left  almost 
wholly  to  the  caprice  of  the  outside  currents.  If 
the  latter  quotation  was  intended  to  apply  to 
these  conditions  where  ventilators  are  used  I 
gladly  acknowledge  my  mistake. 

We  admit  the  force  of  Mr.  Benedict's  argu- 
ment,and  must  not  only  acknowledge  the  stroug 
points  made,  but  express  our  thanks  for  favor- 
ing this  journal  with  so  excellent  an  article,  but 
though  he  has  given  his  reasons  so  plainly,  yet, 
whether  the  air  moves  rapidly  or  slowly,  or  is 
contracted,  or  expanded,  the  force  of  pres- 
sure is  such  that  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  is  exerted  whether  the  movement  be  one 
inch  or  greater, and  any  addition  to  this  momen- 
tum by  physical  causes  outside  of  this  pressure, 
(velocity  from  rapidity  of  displacement,  grav- 
itation,lunar  attractions, solar  attractions,  etc.,) 
do  not  change  the  fixed  pressure  exerted  on  a  vac- 
uum,as  even  when  no  air  is  stirring  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  particles  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  pressure  of  the.  atmosphere,  whether  from 
one  direction  or  another.  Yet.as  Mr.B.says.our 
position  may  be  erroneous,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  be  corrected  at  any  time. 


The  Prairie  State  Incubator. 

This  incubator,  made  by  the  Prairie  State  In- 
bator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  is  now  made  at 
Homer  City  and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  having  an 
extensive  sale,  and  is  in  use  at  the  great  Dun- 
barton  Farm,  Atco,  N.  J.,  the  Anthony  Farm, 
Smyrna,  Del.,  and  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  in  use.  Elsewhere  we  give  an 
account  of  our  visit  to  the  establishm/  nt  of  the 
Company. 


How  to  Make  an  Egg  Tester. 

To  make  an  egg  tester  to  use -with  a  common 
lamp,  take  a  pasteboard  box  about  seven  inches 
long  and  six  inches  wide  and  six  inches  de>-p. 
Cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  big  enough  to  fit  the 
large  part  of  the  lamp  chimney,  and  a  hole  op- 
posite in  thenop  just  large  enough  to  let  the  r'  p 
of  the  chimney  through.  Next  cut  a  hole  about 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  but  rather  smaller,  in  one 
end  so  that  it  will  be  opposite  to  the  lamp  flame 
when  the  tester  is  slipped  over  the  chimney. 
Now  cover  the  box  outside  with  any  dull,  black 
cloth,  so  that  no  light  can  get  through,  and  you 
are  readv  for  business.  Light  the  lamp,  place 
the  tester  in  position,  and  the  egg  to  be  tested 
over  the  oval  opening  in  the  side.  Turn  it  gently 
as  you  look,  and  its  condition  will  be  clearly  ex- 
posed to  view. — Farm  Journal. 


A  Good  Chance  for  Beginners. 

If  you  have  stock  advertise  it,  and  see  what 
you  can  do.  Only  two  or  three  lines  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  are  required,  and  the  cost  ot 
the  advertisement  will  be  but  a  trifle.  If  you 
only  sell  two  sittings  of  eggs  you  will  get  your 
money  back.  We  hope  every  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  who  keeps  pure  breeds,  and 
who  has  good  stock,  will  make  it  known,  as  all 
have  an  equal  chance.; 
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A  VISIT  TO  AN  INCUBATOR 
FACTORY. 

During  January  the  Editor  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  made  a  visit  to  Homer  City,  Pa.,  where 
the  famous  Prairie  State  Incubator  is  made, 
Homer  City  is  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Pittsburg- 
and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  were  met,  on  arrival,  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Cooper,  the  manager,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Nix, 
the  inventor,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  en- 
able us  to  make  a  thorough  inspection.  The 
President  of  the  company,  Mr.  S.  W.  Guthrie 
joined  us  later  on,  and  the  celebrated  Guthrie 
breeding  farm  was  also  inspected. 

THE  GUTHRIE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Guthrie,  who  owns  this  grand 
establishment  is  a  young  man,  and  is  also  largely 
interested  in  the  coal,  coke,  and  lumber  inter- 
ests, his  saw  mills  dotting  the  line  of  the  railroad 
jrom  Indiana  City  to  Bolivar,  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia railroad.  The  direct  management  of  the 
poultry  farm  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper 
whose  experience  as  a  judge  and  a  poultryman' 
is  second  to  none.  The  farm  is  divided  in  seel 
tions,  each  breed  being  given  ample  range  and 
plenty  of  room  under  shelter.  There  are  nearly 
1000  thoroughbred  hens  on  this  magnificent  farm- 

The  Plymouth  Rocks,  of  which  there  were 
eight  or  ten  breeding  pens,  were  perfect.  Alj 
were  large,  active  and  full  of  life.  The  males 
were  well  barred,  even  the  ends  of  the  sickle 
feathers  being  evenly  marked.  Such  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  seldom  seen. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rocks  were  as  white 
and  clean  as  if  washed.  They  were  of  large 
sizes,  some  of  them  being  much  larger  than  we 
had  expected  to  see, but  Mr.  Cooper  informed  us 
that  he  made  a  specialty  of  breeding  for  size  in 
all  his  flocks,  and  this  was  no  exception.  The 
White  and  Silver  Wyandottes  fully  up  in 
weight,  plumage,  and  size  also. 

To  describe  the  grand  Langshans  is  more 
than  we  can  do.  We  never  saw  such  majestic 
birds,  such  lustre  of  plumage,  and  such  size  in 
so  large  a  number,  for  they  were  as  uniform  in 
appearance  as  possible.  When  we  asked  Mr. 
Cooper  to  point  out  the  bird  he  considered  the 
best,  "Suppose  you  doit,"  said  Mr.  Cooper.  We 
looked  them  over  and  replied :  "It  is  doubtful 
if  the  best  one  can  be  distinguished ;  they  are  all 
uniform."  "That  is  my  predicament  too."  said 
Mr.  Cooper.  So  the  best  one  was  all. 

The  Light  Brahmas  were  then  inspected,  and 
huge  Leviathans  strutted  around  the  yard  with 
grand  hackles,  tails,  small  and  well  serated 
combs,  and  heavy  leg  feathering,  that  would 
have  done  justice  to  a  show  room.  "No  use  try- 
ing to  find  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Cooper,  "the 
more  you  look  them  over  the  more  you  will  be 
puzzled."  They  were  uniform.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  them. 

One  thing  remarkable  about  the  birds  was  that 
there  were  not  two  or  three  good  yards  and  a 
dozen  not  so  good,  but  the  entire  stock  of  birds 
were  good.'T  can  shut  my  eyes  and  pick  up  eggs 
from  any  one  of  these  yards  and  a  customer  would 
stand  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  the  best  as  the 
poorest,  said  Mr.  Cooper.  We  asked,  by  way  of 
diversion,  "which  were  the  poorest,"  but  Cooper 
only  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

THE  HOUSES. 

On  this  model  and  extensive  farm  Mr.  Guthrie 
has  invested  thousands  of  dollars.  A  record  of 
the  premiums  he  lias  won  would  be  numerous. 
No  artificial  heat  is  used  in  the  breeding  houses, 
and  they  are  kept  as  clean  as  a  dwelling  house. 
The  yards  might  really  be  called  tsmall  farms, 
(30x200  feet)  thereby  giving  plenty  of  room. 
All  the  breeding  houses,  eight  in  number,  are 
built  on  the  same  parallel  line  and  extend,  four 
on  each  side,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  dwel- 
ling. 

The  brooding  house  is  a  model  of  usefulness, 
and  complete  in  all  its  arrangements.  It  is 
twenty  feet  wide  by  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  is 
heated  throughput  by  a  furnace  and  the  top  heat 
system  of  pipes,  with  a  uniformity  of 
temperature  not  to  be  obtained  in  any 
other  manner.  The  temperature  in  this 
house  during  the  coldest  days  in  winter, 
when  mercury  outside  is  below  zero, 
never  falls  below  sixty,  and  is  kept  at  an  aver- 
age of  sixty-five  degrees.  Young  chicks  grow 
and  become  as  vigorous  and  hardy  here  in  Feb- 
ruary and  Starch  as  any  can  in  May  and  June 
outside,  and  do  not  run  any  risks  from  cold  rains 
and  damp  nights.  Here  chicks  of  all  ages  aud 
sizes  can  be  seen  in  the  brooding  house,  when 
outside  it  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  them  in  the 
egg  before  it  has  been  laid  ten  minutes. 


The  breeding  houses  are  all  on  the  same  plan, 
and  for  attractive  appearance  and  careful  man- 
ipulation of  room  so  as  to  give  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  fowls,  they  are  a  success.  The  houses 
are  twelve  feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  long  aud  six 
feet  high  at  the  eaves.  A  hall  three  feet  wide 
runs  the  entire  length  at  the  back  of  each  house 
with  a  door  in  botlf  ends,  opening  into  the  hall. 
The  hall  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
by  a  four  foot  wire  netting,  and  below  that,  for 
two  feet  from  the  ground  is  a  lattice  work  par- 
tition above  which  are  the  nest  boxes  opening 
into  the  hall  and  to  the  room,  so  eggs  can  be 
gathered  from  tiie  hall  without  disturbing  the 
fowls.  The  feed  boxes  and  water  troughs  are 
placed  just  under  the  nest  boxes,  in  the  hall,  the 
fowls  gaining  access  to  them  through  the  lattice- 
work partition.  Each  house  is  divided  into  two 
separate  pens  by  a  tight  board  partition :  the 
perches  are  placed  against  this  with  a  board 
eight  inches  below  to  catch  the  droppings.  A 
large  window  in  each  room,  from  the  sill  to 
witnin  one  foot  of  the  eaves,  gives  plenty  of 
light  and  sunshine ;  in  front  of  this  is  placed  a 
good  dust  bath. 

The  ventilation  is  completed:  furnished  from 
a  transom  above  the  windows  and  a  ventilator 
in  the  roof.  Each  house  is  lined  with  tarred  felt, 
which  makes  them  warm  and  comfortable,  be- 
sides it  aids  in  keeping  down  lice  and  purifies 
the  atmosphere.  Visitors  are  allowed  in  the 
houses  at  any  time  and  can  view  the  fowls  from 
the  hall  without  any  danger  of  molesting  them. 

THE  HATCHING  ROOM. 

The  incubators,  of  which  all  sizes  are  opera- 
ted, are  attached  to  the  office.  Fortunately 
natural  gas  can  be  used.  The  manager  believes 
in  not  only  selling  the  incubators,  but  using 
them  also,  and  with  the  excellent  arrangements 
here  the  number  of  chicks  turned  out  are  very 
large.  As  the  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.  has 
secured  control  of  the  Anthony  top-heat  system, 
now  being  adopted  at  Hammonton.  N.  J.,  and 
the  great  Dunbarton  Farm  (Atco,  N.  J.),  they 
offer  it  free  to  all  who  may  purchase  one  of  their 
incubators. 

THE  FACTORY. 

Imagine  a  building  50xl50,two  stories  high,  and 
tinners,  carpenters,  pattern  makers,  machinists, 
and  apparently  all  classes  of  men  at  work,  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  the  din  of  this  great  work 
shop,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
Nix,  the  inventor  of  the  Prairie  State 
Incubator.  One  man  makes  the  metal 
bars  of  the  regulator,  another  the  balance 
weight,  another  puts  them  together.  At  other 
points  men  are  making  heaters,  heater  boxes, 
tubes,  cases,  lamps,  trays,  moisture  pans,  while 
two  men  are  kept  busily  at  work  boxing  the  in- 
cubators for  shipment.  "We  cannot  keep  up 
with  our  orders,"  said  Mr.  Nix.  And  yet  we 
thought  they  could  fill  an  order  every  five  min- 
utes, judging  from  the  large  force  employed,and 
the  din  and  clamor  of  the  hammers. 

THE  POULTRY  TO  BE  SOLD  OFF. 

So  great  has  the  incubator  business  become 
that  Mr.  Guthrie  is  compelled  to  close  out  his 
ssock  of  poultry.  They  will  be  sold  now  at*a 
price  much  below  their  value.  It  is  a  regret  to 
Mr.  Guthrie,  for  he  has  "chicken  on  the  brain" 
badly,  but  his  business  is  too  large,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  finds  it  impossible  to  give  his  attention 
to  incubators  and  poultry  at  the  same  time. 
The  birds  are  nearly  all  prize  winners,  and  as 
Mr.  Cooper  is  a  judge  of  poultry,  and  acts  as 
judge  at  the  many  shows,  he  is  fully  competent 
to  make  selections  of  breeding  stock  for  all  de- 
siring. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

We  can  onlv  give  a  passing  notice  of  the  mag- 
nificent Devon  cattle,  the  Shropshire  and  South 
Down  sheep,  Poland  China  hogs,  and  English 
mastiff  dogs,  all  of  which  must  be  sold  as  well  as 
the  poultry.  They  are  as  well  bred  and  choice 
as  can  be  'found. 

We  cannot  close  without  stating  that  though 
we  have  visited  many  large  poultry  establish- 
ments, this  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  we  ever 
saw,  and  the  fowls  were  as  fine  as  could  be  seen 
anywhere.  Mr.  Guthrie,  being  an  extensive 
business  man,  is  well-known  by  all  throughout 
that  section,  and  his  reputation  is  of  the  best. 
He  has  given  years  of  attention  to  poultry,  has 
always  been  ambitious  of  holding  a  leading 
position  among  poultrymen,  and  parts  with  his 
birds  with  regret. 


The  Show  at  Geneseo,  New  York. 

The  Livingston  County,  New  York  Poultry 
Association  will  hold  its  first  Show  at  Geneseo, 
New  York.  February  12th.  13th  and  14th.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Morris,  Geneseo,  is  Secretary.  The  Show 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  those  in  that 
section,  and.  should  be  encouraged,  as  the  Asso- 
ciation is  making  a  strong  effort  for  a  large 
show. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Columbarian  Association  will  be  held  at  New 
York  City,  on  Saturday.  February  22,  at  2o'cloek 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  American  Institute 
Building. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

(Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
raonton.  2>'ew  Jersey.)  


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  noted 
fancier  who  says,  "I  am  very  busy  making  up 
my  yards,  have  mated  about  350  birds.  It  usu- 
ally takes  me  four  or  five  weeks  until  I  get  them 
mated  to  suit  me.  There  are  so  many  little 
points  to  watch  and  all  can't  be  taken  in  at 
once."  This  advice  might  well  be  followed  by 
all  breeders!  but  alas  how  many  know  what 
they  are  breeding  for.  If  more  attention  were 
given  to  proper  mating  there  would  be  less- 
grumbling  on  the  part  of  buyers  of  pure-bred 
eggs.  We  find  in  talking  with  many  persons  who' 
claim  to  be  first-class  breeders,  a  great  want  of 
knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

Take  Light  Brahmas  for  instance.  Too  much 
consideration  can  not  be  given  in  mating  thenu 
The  Standard  requires  that  the  outside  and 
middle  toe  should  be  heavily  feathered.'  Beak 
yellow,  with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  upper 
mandible,  though  this  is  not  always  required  in. 
the  hen.  The  comb  should  be  pea'shaped,  rather 
higher  in  the  centre  than  at*  front.  Ear  lobes 
and  wattles  rather  large  and  of  the  same  red 
color.  Wattles  as  near  the  same  length  of  the 
ear  lobes  as  possible.  Now  then  having  the 
Standard  requirements  for  a  perfect  bird,  take 
each  hen  in  your  hand  turn  back  the  feathers  of 
the  body  and  if  you  find  the  under  color  to  be 
quite  white,  also  the  upper  not  of  the  secondaries 
messy,  make  a  note  of  it.  We  will  suppose  that 
seven  or  eight  hens  at  most  have  been  selected. 

To  bring  satisfactory  results  a'coekerel  should 
be  put  with.them  so  dark  in  under  color  as  to  be 
bluish  slate  color,  coal  black  tail  and  sickles, 
with  lesser  coverts  slightly  tinged  with  white, 
blaek'cope,  dark  wing  butts,  nearly  black  flights, 
comb  and  wattles  as  above  described.  If  white 
feathers  show  in  the  tail  when  cockerels,  the 
next  year  they  will  be  useless  for  so  many  more 
will  appear.  We  speak  from  experience.  So  it 
will  be  seen  what  an  important  matter  the  plu- 
mage is.  If  a  number  of  cockerels  are  desired 
a  few  pens  should  be  made  up  of  pullets  and  a 
cockerel,  having  first  studied  the  requirements 
necessary  to  secure  show  birds.  Many  persons 
write  for  a  good  Brahma  rooster.  Unless  you 
mention  what  style  of  a  bird  you  wish  to  mate 
him  with  it  is  impossible  for  any  breeder  to  fill 
your  order  satisfactorily.  These  same  rules- 
hold  good  in  all  breeds,  and  if  the  matter  is  care- 
fully considered,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  a 
profit  to  the  pocket  as  well. 

Many  persons  in  feeding  clover  hay,  steam  a 
large  quantity,  sprinkle  it  with  bran." and  feed 
to  the  hens, or  rather  put  it  in  their  feed  troughs, 
and  the  hens  pick  at  it  but  do  not  care  for  it. 
We  use  it  in  the  following  manner:  Three  quarts- 
corn  and  oats,  two  quarts  clover  tops,  and  short 
pieces,  one  quart  ground  meat,  one  pint  mid- 
dlings (alternate  with  some  bran  every  other 
morning),  making  in  all  six  quarts  and  one  pint, 
this  is  scalded  and  well  mixed.  Three  mornings 
in  the  week  we  add  two  tablespoons  of  salt,  and 
once  a  week  a  pint  of  linseed  meal  is  also  used. 
This  is  sufficient  to  feed  forty  hens  in  the 
morning,  and  they  get  whole  grains  enough  to- 
keen  them  busy  through  the  day,  and  our  egg 
basket  is  well  filled.  We  feed  very  little  whole 
corn  to  laying  hens  of  any  breed,  but  especially 
Brahmas. 

Mrs.C.  S.  Matlack.  Montrose,  Pa.  If  your 
brooder  chicks  show  a  distaste  for  their  food, 
make  an  entire  change.  For  those  "weighing  at 
least  a  pound,"  I  should  feed  raw  meat  and 
chopped  onion,  salt  it  a  very  little.  Also  feed 
them  whole  wheat  and  alittle  cracked  .  corn. 
You  should  do  all  you  can  to  get  them  off  to 
market.  When  we  are  getting  one  dollar  per 
pair  for  chicks  from  twoand  one-half  to  four 
pounds  per  pair  (and  this  is  to-day's  quotation, 
from  N.  Y.)  It  don't  pay  to  feed  them  a  day 
longer  than  is  required  to  get  them  up  to  two 
and  one-half  pounds  per  pair.  Frequently 
chicks  loose  their  appetite.  When  they  get  that 
size  and  we  conclude  it  comes  from  excessive 
eating  and  lack  of  exercise.  Give  a  small  portion 
of  powdered  charcoal  in  soft  feed  from  the  time 
they  are  one  month  old.  To  one  hundred 
chicks  you  may  give  two  tablespoon ful.  We 
find  it  ah  excellent  plan  to  place  a  small  pan  of 
coal  ashes  in  each  pen.  They  enjoy  dusting  in 
it,  and  will  eat  the  small  pieces  of  cinders.  We 
also  give  them  oyster  shell.  They  relish  the 
coarsest  bits  very  much ;  even  such  young 
chicks  require  grit.  Keep  your  brooders'  very 
CLEAN.  also  your  drinking  fountains.  If  vou 
feed  cabbage  don't  use  it  excessively.  We 
use  pork  scraps  the  last  ten  days,  mixed  with 
feed  meal,  and  feed  a  soft  feed  three  times  a 
day.  This  gives  the  flesh  a  plump,  fine  appear- 
ance, which  goes  a  great  ways  towards  getting 
first-class  prices  for  broilers.  We  like  to  mar- 
ket them  when  they  are  ten  weeks  old.  Yours 
should  be  ready  for  market  by  this  time.  D» 
not  feed  for  twenty-four  hours  before  killing. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


A  Big  Profit. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Pratt,  Reading,  Mass.,  keeps 
accounts,  and  knows  "where  he  stands,"  as  all 
careful  poultrymen  should  do,  and  Mr.  Pratt 
does  not  object  to  giving  it  to  our  readers,  so 
here  is  his  showing: 

January  1st,  1889,  I  decided  to  keep  a  strict 
account  of  the  income  and  outgo  of  my  hens  for 
the  year  1889,  and  report  whether  I  made  or  lost 
money  on  them.  I  started  with  thirty-one  pul- 
lets, thirty  hens,  and  two  roosters;  now  I  have 
fifty-two  pullets,  thirty-eight  hens,  and  five 
roosters;  nearly  all  Brown  Leghorns.  Here  is 
the  report:  Paid  out  for  fifty -one  bags  of  oats, 
$14.95:  paid  out  for  sixteen  bags  of.  corn,  $16.25; 
other  kinds  of  feed,  $19  71 :  miscellaneous,  $2.00 ; 
total,  $82.91.  The  receipts  from  the  hens  from  all 
sources  are  as  follows:  Eggs,  621  dozen,  $145.35 ; 
sold  and  used  poultry,  $17.37:  twenty-one  extra 
pullets  on  hand  at  seventy -five  cents,  $15.75: 
eight  extra  hens  on  hand  at  fifty  cents.  $4.00; 
three  extra  roosters  on  hand  at  seventy-five 
cents,  $2.25;  Total,  $184.72;  deduct  fourteen 
dozen  eggs  that  I  sit,  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen, 
$2.80;  leaving  $181.92;  deduct  the  cost,  $82.91, 
leaves  profit  of  $99.01.  I  am  supposed  to  keep 
them  shut  in  their  vards  or  houses  most  all  the 
time.  I  have  four'houses,  clean  them  out  every 
morning,  and  sprinkle  slaked  lime  under  their 
roosts,  about  once  a  week.  I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  very  much.  The  September,  1888.  num- 
ber has  beeu  worth  more  to  me  than  I  paid  for 
the  whole  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  that  he  keeps  them  in  a  cold 
climate  (Massachusetts).  Beginning  withsixty- 
one  females  he  cleared  over  $1  50  each,  and  has 
his  old  stock  left  and  twenty-nine  more,  making 
ninety  females  on  hand.  He  keeps  them  mostly 
confined  but  keeps  everything  clean.  One  item 
is  left  out  that  would  be  very  important'  if  Mr. 
Pratt  kept  1000  hens,  and  that  is  the  labor.  Hi 
cost  is  about  $1.00  per  hen.  He  has  done  well, 
and  his  flock  has  paid  him  handsomely. 


Some  Important  Questions. 

A  subscriber  at  Delaney,  Ark.,  is  in  error  on 
the  square  feet  of  room  required  for  each  fowl, 
and  he  also  asks  other  questions.  We  give  his 
letter  below  in  order  to  reply  to  others.  He 
says:  < 

"I  have  been  a  constant  reader  and  admirer 
of  your  valuable  journal  for  some  time,  and 
among  the  many  questions  asked  and  answered 
I  see  one  answered  that  'tears  me  all  up  like  a 
deer  lick.'  The  quest  on  is:  'How  many  chick- 
ens will  a  house  ;  say,  10x20  feet,  hold,  or  how- 
many  chickens  ought  to  roost  in  such  a  house.' 
Your  answer  is  so  and  so.  or  about  four  feet  to 
each  fowl.  Now  that  four  feet  is  what  knocks 
the  'stuffin'  out  of  me.  Please  don't  understand 
me  to  say  that  you  are  not  correct,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  12  or  16  inches  square  would  be 
room  enough  for  each  fowl."  1.  Does  it  really 
require  four  feet  square  for  each  chicken  where 
the  house  is  built  of  logs,  chincked  and  daubed 
tight,  with  a  clab  board  roof?  2.  Are  the  white 
or  black  Minorcas  good  table  fowls  ?  3.  Would 
a  cross  between  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Minorca 
be  a  good  one  ?  4.  Would  a  rabbit  just  killed 
and  cleaned,  chopped  up  fine,  with  a  sharp  axe, 
salted  and  peppered  slightly,  be  good  for  laying 
hens  in  winter  ?  5.  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
feed  chickens  clover  hay  in  winter  if  the  chick- 
ens could  get  all  the  green  clover  and  green 
wheat  that  they  wanted  ? 

1.  What  we  mean  by  four  square  feet  is  the 
room  on  the  floor,  not  on  the  roost.  A  hen  wants 
room  enough  to  move  about,  to  scratch,  and  to 
breathe.  If  a  hen  had  only  a  space  of  12  or  16 
inches  square,  as  stated  above,  she  would  have 
no  room  to  even  get  on  the  roost,  and  the  house 
for  20  hens  would  only  be  about  4x5  feet.  In  re- 
ply to  the  other  questions  we  will  answer  in 
numerical  order  as  follows:  2.  Not  so  good  as 
some  others,  but  good  if  fat.  3.  Yes.  4.  Yes; 
excellent.  5.  No. 


How  to  Get  Good  Birds. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa.,  writes  us  a 
letter  which  contains  truth,  and  the  fact  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  have  had  experience  in  the  mat 
ters  mentioned  by  him.  He  says: 

If  you  want  nice  birds  to  show  go  and  select 
them  yourself.  They  that  raise  good  ones  are 
not  afraid  to  show  buyers  their  stock,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  all  around.  Don't  expect  to  get  a 
bird  that  scores  high  for  a  dollar  or  two.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that.  Some  of  our 
quiet  back-woods  fanciers  raise  the  very  best 
to  be  seen  at  seme  of  the  big  shows.  They  sup- 
ply some  of  the  "big  guns"  with  ammunition  to 


do  their  bragging  on.  Mark  this— the  main- 
spring in  raising  fine  poultry,  either  for  the 
farm  or  for  the  fancier,  is  the  word  care,  with 
good  material  to  work  on. 

The  above  means  that  good  birds  are  raised 
by  many  who  make  no  pretentions  to  display, 
and  that  some  of  the  finest  birds  shown  are 
procured  by  leading  exhibitors  from  those  who 
do  not  push  themselves  to  the  front.  Every 
buyer  cannot  go  to  the  yards  to  select  his  birds, 
but  every  buyer,  when  he  has  procured  good 
birds,  can  take  pains  to  keep  them  fully  up  to 
requirements  and  make  his  flock  better  and 
better. 


Show  Pointers. 


Mr.  James  Reed,  President  of  the  Eastern 
Michigan  Poultry  Association  approves  of  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Cooper,  in  our  December 
issue,  and  writes  us  as  follows: 
In  the  December  number  of  your  interesting  and 
valuable  journal  I  notice,  under  the  head  of 
"correspondence,"  the  article  "Show  Pointers," 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Cooper.  Homer  City,  Pa.  I  consider 
that  he  has  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head,  and 
such  a  list  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  show 
room,  just  to  refer  the  cranks  to  when  they  be- 
gin to  think  they  want  something  but  can't  tell 
what.  I  think  some  of  getting  out  just  such  a 
list.  It  would  save  me  a  good  deal  of  wind  at 
our  coming  show.  Under  the  head  of  ''communi- 
cations" I  also  notice  that  Boston  is  trying  to 
rival  New  York  on  a  big  show  and  will  not  take 
second  place.  Now,  we  out  West  here  have  a 
notion  that  the  Detroit  show  will  be  the  banner 
show  of  the  season,  and  we  don't  intend  taking 
second  place  with  any  of  them  East  or  West. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Reed's  letter  did  not  reach 
us  in  time  to  appear  in  the  January  edition,  but 
his  letter  shows  the  kind  of  material  they  have 
in  Michigan.  The  show  at  Detroit  was  a  grand 
success,  and  Mr.  Reed  made  no  mistake  when 
he  stated  that  they  were  aiming  for  first  place. 


Honest  Men  Look  On. 


A  certain  writer  in  a  Western  paper  makes 
capital  of  the  charge  that  if  a  judge  must  not  be 
an* editor  it  is  equally  wrong  for  a  judge  to  sell 
birds  to  be  judged  by  him.  As  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  charge  we  know  nothing, but  the 
public  can  charge  more.  It  is  equally  wrong 
for  a  man  to  buy  birds  from  this  judge,'  or  from 
any  .  other  source,  to  be  exhibited  as  his  own. 
He*  does  not  label  the  birds  in  the  show  room  as 
"bought,"  but  points  to  them  as  his  own,  lead- 
ing the  people  to  suppose  they  were  bred  by  the 
exhibitor.  This  same  writer  has  bought  birds 
from  outside  parties  to  sell  himself,  bought  them 
at  not  over  $2  each,  and  he  has  gone  into  the 
show  room  and  won  on  birds  that  he  did  not 
breed  himself.  This  we  know  and  can  prove, 
and  it  is  out  of  place  for  any  one  to  poise  as  a 
reformer,  and  make  charges  against  another, 
when  he  himself  is  subject  to  inspection  for  do- 
ing some  things  which  may  not  be  considered 
according  to  strict  rules. 


Good  "Words  for  Ducks. 

That  the  duck  is  a  superior  table  fowl,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  hen,  cannot  be  denied,  and 
that  she  will  lay  as  many  and  larger  eggs,  is 
also  another  fact  in  her  favor.  The  question, 
then,  is  why  is  the  hen  preferred  to  the  duck. 
That  the  hen  is  given  the  preference  is  shown 
by  a  glance  at  every  farm  yard,  in  which  the 
hen  will  be  seen  and  the  duck  absent.  One  rea- 
son favorable  to  the  hen  is  that  she  lays  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
duck,  but  in  the  duck's  favor  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  she  begins  to  lav  she  lays  nearly 
every  day  while  at  it,  and  will  from  February  to 
September  lay  as  many  eggs  as  the  hen  will  dur- 
ing the  whole  year.  In  fact,  some  ducks  will 
lav  100  eggs  during  four  months. 

The  duck  will  give  better  results  with  her  eggs 
and  young  than  will  the  hen.  Duck  eggs  are 
nearly  always  fertile ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
get  10*0  young  ones  from  100  eggs,  while  a  little 
extra  care  will  raise  95  of  them  to  a  marketable 
age.  This  excepts,  of  course,  the  method  of 
turning  young  ducks  on  a  pond,  to  be  caught  by 
turtles,  minks,  and  other  depredators.  They 
will  also  grow  twice  as  fast  as  chicks,  though 
they  will  consume  double  the  amount  of  food, 
but  no  one  should  object  to  a  voracious  appetite 
so  long  as  the  ratio  of  growth  and  increase  cor- 
responds with  the  amount  of  food  consumed. 
The  object  in  keeping  all  animals  and  biras  is  to 
have  them  convert  the  largest  quantity  of  raw 
material  (food)  into  a  salable  product  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

Like  the  hen,  the  duck,  to  be  profitable,  must 
be  pure  bred.  The  scrub  duck  is  not  the  kind 
we  refer  to.  The  little  puddle  duck  is  a  nuisance 
and  an  expense  on  a  farm.  If  ducks  are  to  pay. 
the  Aylesbury,  Pekin,  and  Rowen  breeds  must 
be  kept,  as  they  grow  rapidly  and  attain  a  large 


size.  It  is  not  uucommon  for  young  ducks  to 
reach  five  pounds  when  ten  weeks  old,  and  they 
will  thrive  on  all  kinds  of  foud,  but  do  best  when 
tney  are  highly  fed. 

Ducks  do  not  demand  expensive  houses,  nor 
must  roosts  and  platforms  be  constructed  for 
them.  A  dry  floor,  well  littered  with  leaves  or 
cut  straw,  with  about  twenty-live  in  a  flock,  will 
afford  them  excellent  accommodation  in  a  house 
10x15  feet.  There  is  also  a  great  saving  in  fences. 
For  the  large  breeds  of  ducks  a  fence  eighteen 
inches  high  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  such  a 
fence  may  be  so  made  as  to  be  rolled  up  (if  of 
wire),  and  new  yards  arranged  around  the 
house.  Duck  eggs  sell  higher  than  eggs  from 
hens,  and  the  duck  will  be  satisfied  with  a  va- 
riety of  food  that  would  be  rejected  by  a  hen. 
They  require  a  little  more  animal  food,  "but  this 
is  offset  by  the  coarse  bulky  food  that  they  will 
eat  readily.— Mirror. 


A  Hartford  Poultry  House. 

Mr.  J.  Wilbur  Hale,  451  Main  street,Hartford, 
Conn.,  sent  us  a  beautiful  photograph  of  his 
poultry  house,  which  we  regret  not  being  able 
to  reproduce  here,  but  that  our  readers  maj 
have  Mr.  Hale's  design,  we  give  his  description. 
He  says : 

'The  coop  is  made  of  matched  boards,  and 
has  battens  on  the  outside,  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  with  door  on  the  west  side,  which 
leads  into  the  first  room,  which  is  five  feet,  and 
is  used  as  a  feed  room,  also  for  tools,  etc.  The 
second  room  has  two  pens  for  breeding  compart- 
ments 5x10  each,  making  tiie  house  10x15  feet 
and  8  feet  high.  It  is'lighted  by  four  sash  on  the 
south  side,  and  ona  on  the  east  side.  In  the  east 
end  I  have  a  ladder  on  hinges,  that  I  can  let 
down,  and  put  up  out  of  the  way,  which  leads  to 
the  second  story,  which  will  be  done  off  for  sit- 
ting hens,  each  one  to  have  a  separate  place  for 
herself.  This  room  is  lighted  by  the  cupula, 
which  has  four  glasses,  one  on  either  side,  the 
south  sash  on  hinges  acting  as  a  ventilator, 
which  I  can  open  or  shut  at  will,  according  to 
the  weather.  The  breeding  room  has  a  matched 
floor,  and  also  a  wall  of  same,  and  tarred  paper. 
Since  I  made  "photo"  I  have  built  a  dustshed 
on  the  outside  (south  side),  of  glass  roof,  and 
boards  at  either  end.  The  nests  are  on  the  east 
side,  five  each,  and  are  made  with  a  slanting 
roof  over  them,  and  a  place  for  the  hens  to 
jump  upon,  about  one  foot  wide,  in  front  of 
them,  and  are  two  feet  from  floor.  The  roosts 
are  at  the  north  end,  with  dropping  board  two 
feet  from  the  floor.  I  told  you  that  it  has  taken 
me  a  year.  Well,  I  meant  what  little  spare 
time  I  could  find,  some  days  not  any,  so  you  see 
I  have  been  a  long  time  indoing  it,  and  feel  that 
I  have  been  well  paid  for  my  labor.  I  have  a 
yard  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  about  forty 
feet  deep,  which  I  shall  cut  up  into  sections  for 
chicks,  and  also  for  fowls,  so  I  can  have  grass 
plotsjnost  of  the  time  for  them.  My  stock  are 
the  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  I  have  some  of 
the  best  I  could  buy.  and  as  I  am  doing  the  bus- 
iness a  good  deal  for  pleasure  I  have  only  the 
best,  and  wish  to  invite  any  one  who  will  to 
come  and  see  my  house  and  stock  at  any  time  as 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  all. 

Mr.  Hale's  house  is  at  East  Hartford,  and  is  a 
pretty  affair,  many  conveniences  being  com- 
bined in  it.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
design  that  would  please  all,  or  that  would  be- 
come general,  and  hence  we  give  Mr.  Hale's 
description  as  showing  the  kind  of  house  he  pre- 
fers which  is  a  good  one. 


What  Causes  It. 

Mrs.  J.  R.Bowman,  North  Industry,  Ohio,  has 
been  using  an  incubator,  and  she  has  a  trouble 
well-known  to  many.   She  says: 

"I  made  an  incubator  after  your  plans.  It 
hatches  well,  but  some  of  the  chicks  die  when 
just  ready  to  hatch.  What  is  the  cause?" 

Read  "Points  on  Broilers"  in  October  num- 
ber. One  cause  is  that  the  drawer  is  opened  too 
frequently  when  chicks  are  hatching,  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  warm  moisture  causing  loss 
of  heat  to  the  chicks,  thus  reducing  their  vital- 
ity. They  should  not  be  disturbed  when  hatch, 
ing.  _ 


Dampness  on  AValls. 

Dampness  on  the  walls  often  appears  in  th( 
most  snugly  built  poultry  houses.  It  is  not  pro 
vented  by  tarred  paper,  or  any  kind  of  lining 
unless  the  paper  is  put  on  tight,  and  even  the) 
the  dampness  depends  on  the  weather.  Then  i 
is  more  or  less  vapor  from  the  exhalations  of  til  > 
fowls,  which  is.  of  course,  imperceptible,  bt  t 
should  the  weather  turn  cold  the  moisture  cot  i- 
denses  on  the  walls,  and  becomes  frosted,  the 
temperature  being  lowered  bv  evaporation  dur- 
ing the  day  to  a  certain  extent.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  the  difficulty  is  to  ventilate  well  during 
the  day.  The  boards,  however,  are  the  cause  of 
damp  walls,  especially  if  the  lumber  is  not  well 
seasoned.  Painting  the  poultry  house  some- 
times prevents  the  dampness.— Mirror. 
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Getting-  Out  of  the  Woods. 

C.  8.  VALENTINE,  CRANFORD,  N.  J. 

It  is  well  that  you  took  pains  beforehand  to 
assure  the  readers  ol  the  Poultry  Keeper 
that  Mr.  Wallace  is  "one  of  the  .  lightest  and 
best  informed  writers  on  poultry,"  etc.,  and 
that  the  discussion  was. a  friendly  one.  as 
otherwise  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  call 
Mr.  W.  an  "artful  dodger."  His  second  letter 
instead  of  bringing  arguments  to  -bear  upon 
the  question,  takes  up  but  a  single  point  of  his 
opponents  remarks:  that  in  which  said  oppo- 
nent objects  to  being  judged  by  what  contempor- 
ary journals  say  of  him ;  and  the  way  he  ignores 
those  experiments  in  ventilation,  and  persists  in 
ringing  the  changes  on:  "Rro.  Jacobs  charges 
roup  to  fresh  air."  "Bro.  Jacobs  prefers  to 
have  the  fowls  breathe  carbonic  acid  gas."  "No 
man  could  earnestly  advocate  such  an  absurd 
opinion,"  (as  that  fresh  air  causes  roup),  etc  , 
after  your  repeated  assertions  that  you  have 
never  expressed  nor  held  such  an  opinion, would 
lead  us  to  believe  he  is  talking  to  hear  himself 
talk,  and  that  he  is  making  pretty  free  use  of 
that  last  resort  of  the  conquered,— namely,  ridi- 
cule, to  cover  his  defeats  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
see  how  the  thing  works.  Be  it  oyster  shells, 
the  A.  P.  A.  and  its  sins,  ventilation,  or  what 
not,  whenever  the  Editor  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  puts  forth  an  original  idea,  a 
great  hue  and  cry  is  raised:  "Impossible! 
absurd  !  wild  '.  reckless !"— but  after  a  little  the 
tune  begins  to  change ;  soon  a  few  of  the  sheep 
begin  to  follow  Jacobs,  though  yet  a  long  ways 
behind;  but  watch  for  a  year  or  two,  and  you 
will  find  all  the  "old  reliables,"  who  kicked  so 
hard  at  first,  over  on  Jacobs'  side  of  the  fence. 
Give  us  more  new  things  to  chew  on,  Brother 
Jacobs.  The  gizzards  of  poultry-men  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  like  those  of  their  chickens, 
and  in  time  we  shall  be  able  to  digest  almost 
anything.  '  


Some  Heavy  Chicks. 

O.  E.  mallett,  hotchkissville,  ct. 
As  the  season  of  hatching  is  at  hand  the  same 
old  question  will  be  asked,  viz.:  Why  do  so 
many  chicks  die  in  the  shell?  There  are  un- 
doubtedly various  reasons,  but  as  a  correspon- 
dent in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  has  well  said,  one  great  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  airing  the  eggs  too  much.  Ob- 
serve the  old  hen,  and  you  will  find  she  sticks 
closely  to  the  nest  the  last  three  days  of  the 
hatch.  The  article  written  by  Miss  Williams,  in 
theAugustnumberof  your  paper,  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
M.  L.  C,  of  Montclair,  is  good  advice  and  to  the 
point.  It  is  strange  how  many  people  go  into  the 
poultry  business  with  great  anticipations,  not 
stopping  to  even  think  it  is  a  trade  in  itself,  and 
that  the  person  needs  to  be  qualified  for  the 
business  to  insure  success.  I  have  neighbors 
who  can  run  a  200  acre  farm  successfully,  or  set- 
tle the  estate  of  a  deceased  friend,  but  to  run  an 
incubator,  and  make  a  success  of  the  poultry 
business,  would  be  useless  for  them  to  under- 
take. To  new  beginners  I  say,  begin  in  a  small 
way,  and  grow  up  with  the  business.  This  is  the 
way  Peter  Henderson  and  many  others  have 
made  a  great  success  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, but  never  attempt,  the  business  unless 
there  is  a  desire  for  it,  and  you  hav°  good  stay- 
ing qualities,  for  then  there  is  money  in  it.  And 
now  I  want  to  do  a  little  "free  advertising,"  if 
the  editor  does  not  object.  I  wish  to  say  that  no 
person  in  the  poultry  business  can  afford  to  be 
without  Editor  Jacobs'  book  entitled  "Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks,"  and  Miss  Williams  little 
book  "The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market." 
By  following  the  directions  in  these  books  I 
never  had  chicks  grow  so  and  do  so  well.  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cockerels,  hatched  Feb.  18th,  were 
sold  in  May,  weighing  three  pounds  (live 
weight),  and  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  netting  seventy-five  cents  each.  Pullets 
hatched  the  same  date.layed  July  1st.  As  Editor 
Jacobs  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
the  Poultry  Keeper  profitable  to  its  readers, 
I  would  suggest  that  he, some  time,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  supplying  eggs  for  market,  would  give 
the  dates  that  the  different  breeds  should  be 
hatched,  that  with  good  care  and  feed  would 
commence  laying  about  Nov.  1st,  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  high. 

And  now  to  friend  and  foe, 
Be  not  like  the  great  sleeper 

That  Kip  Van  Wink,  Put  O! 
Just  take  the  Poultry  Keeper! 


Experience  Meetings. 

.1.  H.  e.  schultz.  mountain  view,  n.  J. 
Our  Methodist  brethren  say  that  their  most 
profitable  "means  of  grace"  are  the  "experience 
meetings."  Now,  I  think  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Poultry  Keeper  stands  "pri- 
mus" among  the  poultry  publications  is  because 
Bro.  Jacobs  encourages  "experience  meetings" 
among  the  readers,  and  as  I  have  been  helped 
by  the  experience  of  others,  I  want  to  contri- 
fcute  my  little,  hoping  that  some  one  may  be 


helped  in  turn  by  me.  First,  roup  has  been  very 
bad  in  this  part  of  the  State,  Northern  New 
Jersey.  There  appear  to  be  two  forms 
of  the  disease.  One  swelled  heads,  one 
or  both  eyes  being  closed,  and  the  other 
form  is  sores  or  ulcers  in  the  throat,  accompan- 
ied with  hoarse  breathing  and  gasping  for 
breath.  One  of  the  favorite  remedies  has  been 
to  soak  corn  in  kerosene,  and  feed  that.  How- 
ever, the  best  thing  I  have  found  is  an  ointment 
made  of  onetablespoonful  each  of  lard  and  kero- 
sene,andtwenty  drops  of  carbolic  acid, melted  to- 
gether. Apply  for  swelled  heads  twice  a  day,rub- 
bingit  gently  on  with  the  finger;  for  ulcers  and 
hoarse  breathing  put  small  quantity  in  the  throat ; 
for  severe  cases  paint  the  ulcers  with  clear  car- 
bolic acid,  using  a  small  brush  or  feather.  I  have 
eight  Pekin  ducks  and  two  drakes.  They  were 
hatched  about  the  middle  of  May.  They  began 
to  lay  October  loth,  and  up  to  date  (Dec.  20th) 
they  have  laid  two  hundred  and  thirty  eggs.  I 
feed  as  follows:  The  first  thing  in  the  morning 
about  a  quart  of  water  cress,  an  hour  later  two 
quarts  of  a  feed  of  one-half  wheat  bran,  one 
quarter  cracked  corn,  one  eighth  ground  meat, 
and  one-eighth  sea  shells.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  get  a  simular 
feed,  which  lasts  them  until  they  go  to  bed. 
Four  weeks  ago  I  put  seventy-three  duck  eggs 
in  my  incubator.  When  I  tested  them  I  only 
found  ten  that  were  fertile,  and  there  was  not 
vitality  enough  in  them  to  hatch.  Only  one  egg 
was  pipped.  We  found  that  the  infertile  eggs 
were  just  as  good  for  home  use  as  any  others,  so 
that  onlv  ten  eggs  were  lost.  Now,  Brother 
Jacobs,  *  "Pro-Bono-Publico,"  why  were  those 
eggs  infertile  ?  Were  my  ducks  too  young?  I 
saw  in  some  paper  that  duck  eggs,  after  they 
had  laid  two  or  three  would  hatch.  I  waited 
until  mine  had  laid  fifty  before  I  saved  any  for 
hatching. 

[Duck  eggs  out  of  season  are  usually  infertile, 
and  sometimes  the  real  cause  is  being  overfat. 
There  are  also  many  impotent  drakes  in  a  flock. 
Heavy  laying,  however,  tends  to  reduce  the 
condition,  hence  the  eggs  will  be  fertile  later 
on  —Ed.] 


Another  Fraud. 


H.  W.  MEYERS,   HAZELTON,  PA. 

I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  of  all  the  poultry  papers  the  Poul- 
try' Keeper  is  in  my  opinion  the  best.  You 
did  a  good  thing  in  showing  up  one  man,  and 
the  country  is  full  of  fellows  just  like  him  who 
should  be  shown  up.  Now  I  have  been  taken  in 
and  done  for  more  than  once.  Here  is  one  illus- 
tration. I  sent  $15  to  J.  M.  Bain,  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  for  a  breeding  pen  of  Black  Langshans, 
all  to  be  first-class  stock,  seven  hens  and  one 
cock,  and  if  not  as  represented  money  to  be  re- 
funded, etc.  Well  after  a  pretty  long  delay  he 
sent  the  birds.  Great  guns,  you  should  have 
seen  them.  Six  hens  and  two  cocks.  One  with 
his  comb  entirely  frozen  off.  and  red  feathers  in 
his  neck.  The  other  was  slightly  frost  bitten 
but  otherwise  a  fine  bird.  Among  the  hens  were 
three  that  were  nice,  and  the  others  the  veriest 
scrubs.  Well,  of  course  we  wrote  to  the  dealer, 
and  demanded  our  money  back.  Did  we 
get  it?  Well,  no;  instead  came  a  long 
letter  telling  us  to  wait  awhile;  they 
would  improve,  etc.  Well,  we  waited  and 
waited,  but  the  satisfaction  that  we  waited  for 
never  came.  Another  demand  was  made,  and 
Bain  offered  to  send  me  a  setting  of  eggs  free. 
This  we  refused.  Then  followed  another  de- 
mand, and  he  then  offered  me  two  settings  of 
any  kind  of  eggs  he  had.  Despairing  of  ever 
getting  anything  from  him,  I  told  him  to  send 
two  settings  of  eggs,  one  of  White  Wyandottes 
and  one  of  Houdans.  The  eggs  were  set.  and  I 
got.  two  Houdans  out  and  raised  them. but  theWy- 
andottes— White?  No.  not  a  white  chick  among 
them.  What  kind  were  they?  Well.  I'll  never 
tell  you,  for  there  are  none  in  the  Standard  like 
them,  so  I  named  them  scrubs.  No  trouble  to 
raise  them.  Thev  took  care  of  themselves,  and 
two  are  alive  to-day,  living  specimens  of  this 
man's  White  Wyandottes,  with  not  a  speck  of 
white  on  them.  This  is  the  way  greenhorns  are 
taken  in  and  done  for. 

[The  man  Bain  has  repeatedly  been  published 
as  a  fraud,  and  has  been  convicted.— Ed.] 


Fattening  Cockerels  and  Broilers. 

B.  H.  NOXON,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

I  noticed  Mrs.  E.C.  Rice's  inquiry  in  regard 
to  fattening  cockerels  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience which  I  will  gladly  share  with  those 
that  may  desire  it.  The  healthy,  active,  grow- 
ing condition  of  the  young  birds  prevents  their 
taking  on  flesh.  If  they  can  be  kept  from  exer- 
cising so  much  they  will  grow  fat.  I  confined 
mine  in  dark  coops  for  about  two  weeks  before 
killing  them.  The  coops  were  made  for  ship- 
ping purposes,  about  three  feet  square,  and  one 
foot  high,  board  floor,  and  lath  sides  and  top.  I 
rested  them  on  barrels  or  boxes,  as  this  made 
it  easier  to  care  for  the  birds.  I  put  dirt  on  the 
floor,  and  cleaned  the  coops  every  day.  I  gave 
them  water  from  dishes  outside  the  coops.  The 


birds  reached  their  heads  through  the  lath  sides 
for  it.  This  method  makes  it  very  easy  to  keep 
the  coops  perfectly  dry  and  sweet.  I  boiled 
some  kind  of  meat,or  liver, if  I  could  get  it  cheap 
enough,  or  nice  beef  scraps.  After  chopping  it 
fine,  I  put  it  back  in  the  broth,  and  used  it  to 
scald  my  cornmeal ;  bolted  meal  is  best,  but  one- 
third  barley  meal  is  good.  I  flavored  it  with 
salt  and  pepper:  I  used  enough  meat  in  the 
broth  to  flavor  the  feed  enough  to  make 
the  birds  eat  heartily  of  it  every  two  honrs,  un- 
til 3  p.m.  Then,  at  6  p.  m.,  I  feed  them  wheat. 
I  darkened  the  coops  with  old  rag  carpet, which 
I  raised  up.  letting  in  the  light  while  they  were 
eating.  I  put  about  fifteen  birds  in  each  coop. 
I  usually  think  they  are  ready  to  fatten  for 
broilers  when  they  weigh  one  and  one-founh 
pounds.  I  only  add  one-fourth  of  a  pound  in 
the  two  weeks,  but  it  makes  a  nice  coating  ot 
fat  next  to  the  skin,  which  is  very  desirable  in 
a  broiler  Then,  if  the-  are  skillfully  dry  picked 
they  are  just  fine.  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  I 
feed  them  just  as  early  as  they  could  see  to  eat. 
When  I  commence  hatching  in  January  I  al. 
ways  feed  the  birds  by  lamp-light  in  the  "morn- 
ing. 


Growling  for  the  Best. 

M.  LUTHER,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA, 

Will  you  give  a  stranger  a  chance  to  grumble- 
a  little,  not  for  a  "free  ad"  dodge,  mind,  for  I 
am  not  on  the  market,  and  besides  I  have  no 
Langshan  or  Wyandotte  hoby  either.  Your 
wide  awake  and  modern  journal  leads  the  van, 
and  is  looked  npon  in  the  South  as  a  standard  of 
excellence.  There  is  room  at  the  top  in  the  busi- 
ness here,  although  you  may  run  across  a  man 
who  keeps  a  few  fowls,  and  copies  a  few  arti- 
cles for  a  home  paper,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
neighborhood  as  a  "monster  on  wheels,"  whose 
poultry  talk  is  law  to  people  who  do  not  know 
much  of  the  business,  and  thus  misleading  to 
those  who, If  rightly  advised,  might  succeed, 
thereby  creating  an  enemy  where  a  successful 
poultry  raiser  might  have  been  started  on  in  a 
profitable  and  pleasant  business.  I  notice  Mr. 
Amsden,  of  Ormond.  Fla  ,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  speaks  about  the  South 
supplying  the  North  with  duck  eggs  in  eariy 
winter.  Now,  "for-de-lawd."  it  may  be  well  to 
state,  right  here,  that  if  only  a  few  dozen  are 
wanted  this  is  all  O.  K.,  but  if  as  many  hundred 
are  needed  this  theory  is  no  good,  for  ducks 
don't  do  such  great  acts,  even  in  Florida.  They 
may  lay,  perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  eggs  each,  dur- 
ing October  and  November ,  then  stop  short  till 
the  regular  time  for  such  duties.  Now  there  is 
another  article  needed,  and  that  is  a  larger 
clover  cutter.  The  Webster  machine  is 
good  enough  where  a  man  has  a  flock  of 
fifty  hens  or  less;  so  if  Mr.  Webster  could 
give  us  a  machine  that  would  cut  enough  for  700 
to  1000  hens,  in  half  an  hour  or  so, lie  would 
reap  a  good  harvest,  for  all  large  operators 
would  purchase  one,  especially  in  the  South. 
There  are  several  large  plants  near  here,  that 
keep  the  above  nnmber  of  fowls.  The  present 
machine  is  too  small,  for  people  don't  keep 
fowls  for  fun,  when  they  pay  $20  per  ton  for 
clover,  with  grain,  meat  and  grit  in  proportion, 
thus  making  time  money.  A  great  many  sweet 
potatoes  are  fed  to  fowls  here.  At  the  "Oak 
Bluff  broiler  ranch"  we  saw  a  bushel  of  these 
potates  cooked  in  a  thirty-gallon  cooker,  with 
enough  water  added  to  mix  one  and  one-half 
bushels  bran,  one-half  bushel  meal  and  one-half 
bushel  ground  meat  scraps.  This  was  made 
up  in  the  afternoon,  as  a  breakfast  for  1000 
fowls,  over  700  being  immature  pullets,  from  five 
to  eight  months  old,  and  laying  from  seventy- five 
to  100  eggs  per  day,  with  a  good  increase.  The 
market  for  eggs  ar  present  is  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents,  while  for  broilers  it  will  not  open  till  next 
month,  and  with  the  "northern  yankee"  as  a 
consumer  prices  will,  as  usual  be  brisk.  With 
the  climate  the  south  enjoys  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  become  the  banner  poultry  pro- 
ducer. 

[Sweet  potatoes  are  too  fattening  for  laying 
hens.  It  is  ahead  of  corn  for  laying  on  fat.— 
Ed.] 


About  the  Top  Heat  System. 

E.  A.  BURNHAM,  SONOMA,  CAL. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  account  in 
November  Poultry  Keeper  of  the  top  heat 
method  of  brooding,  and  hope  to  learn  more  ol 
the  plan  soon.  Have  seen  Mr.  Minnick's  reply 
in  December  Poultry  Keeper,  regardiug  "soft 
coal  for  brooders,"  and  would  like  to  ask,  can 
wood  be  used  for  heating  the  stove.  We  have 
soft  coal  here  and  wood.  Coal  is  mostly  used  in 
large  towns,  but  wood  throughout  the  country 
places.  About  how  much  coal  (hard)  will  the 
stove  consume  per  week,  or  month,  that  will 
heat  brooder  for  2.000  chicks.  What  is  coal  per 
ton  in  Hammonton.  Soft  coal  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  dollars  here,  according  to  quality.  I 
send  you  the  last  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs, 
broilers,  and  in  fact  all  poultry,  except  turkeys. 
Poultry  is  sent  to  market  here  alive.  Prices  for 
broilers  are  according  to  size.  The  prices  for 
artificial  stock,  in  January,  February,  March 
and  April,  range  from  four  to  eight  dollars,  the 
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Size  being  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two  and 
one-half  pounds.  Do  the  broiler  raisers  at  Ham- 
monton  realize  more  than  we  do  here.  Our 
market  (San  Francisco)  is  not  large  enough 
to  stand  many  large  shipments  at  once 
without  depressing  the  market.  We  are 
havhig  the  wettest  winter  on  record  in 
California.  Rain,  rain,  till  we  are  tired,  nearly 
forty  days  and  nights,  but  no  cold  as  yet.  In 
October  and  December  it  has  rained  nearly  all 
the  time.  In  187(3  I  moved  from  Chicago  here, 
and  was  here  during  '68  and  '69,  but  this  winter 
takes  the  cake  for  rain.  Your  article  describing 
the  top  method  has  given  me  the  broiler  fever, 
and  I  intend  to  dispose  of  my  ranch,  and  locate, 
to  best  advantage,  for  raising  broilers,  with  im- 
proved system  for  heating  before  another  fall 
opens.  This  accounts  for  my  being  inquisitive. 
You  will  no  doubt  hear  again  from  me.  Wife 
says:  '-lets  go  back  East  to  Chicago  or  Hanimon- 
ton,"  but  I  dread  the  cold.  I  was  raised  in  New 
York,  but  have  no  liking  for  their  cold  winters. 
This  is  not  meant  for  publication  but  am  making 
inquiries  for  personal  benefit. 

[The  stove  (Bramhall,  Deane  &  Co..)  warms 
2000  chicks,  using  about  a  ton  of  coal  (hard)  a 
month.  Wood  will  not  answer,  as  it  will  not 
burn  all  night— Ed.] 


That  Ventilation  Discussion. 


B.  A.  FOX,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

I  have  read,  with  great  interest,  the  discussion 
on  ventilation,  between  Mr.  Joseph  Wallace,  of 
Janesville,  Wis.,  and  P.H.Jacobs.  I  quote  some 
of  Mr.  W's.  remarks— "In  looking  over  a  few 
copies  of  the  Keeper  I  find  in  Aug.,  1888,  the 
following  queer  piece  of  advice— Do  not  venti- 
late at  all  in  winter  except  to  leave  the  house 
open  during  the  day :  at  night  the  doors  should 
be  closed ;  no  opening  at  all."  Now,  this  strikes 
me  very  forcibly  as  a  piece  of  good,  sound, 
common  sense.  This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  any- 
thing but  a  queer  piece  of  advice.  The  best  part 
of  my  life  has  been  spent  breeding  the  finest 
kind  of  fowls,  and  I  find  it  takes  all  my  time  to 
keep  the  cold  air  and  draughts  out  of  the  hern 
nery  these  cold  nights.  I  have  experimented 
with  all  kinds  of  ventilation,  and  they  have  all 
proved  disastrous.  I  have  seen  great  losses  from 
'  Pure  air — hovering  over  the  heads  of  fowls  at 
nights,  whistling  under  their  legs,  and  through 
their  plumage,  and  if  our  friend  Wallace  will 
turn  to  Page  2.  of  Wrights  Illustrated  Book  of 
Poultry,  he  will  find  that  book  claims  that  while 
ventilation  is  -ill  important  to  secure  it  without 
either  cold  or  draught  is  equally  so,  and  much 
harm  has  been  done  by  writers  who  have  ad- 
vised that  cracks  and  chinks  should  be  deliber- 
ately left  all  about  the  walls  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  "Pure  air."  Further  on.  this  author 
states  that  "For  the  air  supplied,  there  should  be 
but  one  well-defined  source— the  hole  by  which 
the  birds  enter — (even  this  I  close  at  nights), — 
and  their  perches  must  then  be  so  arranged  that 
they  are  out  of  the  draughts.  Now  we  read 
from  this  most  popular  edition  of  poultry  culture 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  although  our  friend  Jacobs 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Wallace  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed writers  on  poultry  in  America,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  him  on  this  one  most  important  point 
in  successfully  breeding  poultry,  either  for  the 
market  or  for  the  show  room .  I  know,  from  ac- 
tual experience,  that  top  ventilation  is  fatal  to 
chicks  or  fowls,  and  if  the  readers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  take  my  advice  they  will  adopt  the 
same  piece  of  '-queer  advice" — that  is  "D6  not 
ventilate  at  all  in  winter,"  except  to  leave  the 
house  open  through  the  day — at  night  the  doors 
should  be  closed,  no  openings  at  all.  We  have 
650  feet  of  hennery  here  at  Port  Huron,  and  the 
first  order  I  gave  when  I  took  charge  was  to 
take  down  the  ventilators  (smoke  stacks)  that 
stuck  out  of  the  roof  five  feet  and  run  down 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  causing  a  suc- 
tion of  air  night  and  day,  strong  enough  to  pull 
a  piece  of  paper  up  and  out  of  the  top.  Sheer 
nonesense!  No  ventilation  at  all,  and  all  the 
oyster  shells  they  will  eat  is  my  creed. 


Poultry  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 

HARRY  E.  FURBER,  EL  CAJON,  CAL. 

Your  correspondent,  writing  from  Temecula, 
in  this  county, (San  Diego)  has  made  some  state- 
ments which,  to  say  the  least,  are  quite  mislead- 
ing, and  after  an  experience  of  seven  years  as  a 
poultry  breeder  in  this  part  of  California,  per- 
mit me  to  post  my  neighbors  and  those  who  may 
intend  to  live  among  us,  as  to  the  actual  situa- 
tion. Except  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  eggs  have  not  brought  less  than 
twenty  cents  in  cash,  and  twenty-five  cents  in 
trade  at  the  stores,  for  the  past  seven  years,  for 
the  nine  weeks  mentioned,  eggs  brought  only 
fifteen  cents  in  cash  and  twenty  cents  in  trade. 
Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  his  hens  do  not  lay 
when  eggs  are  high  accounts  for  his  discomfort. 
In  regard  to  poultry,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
San  Diego  market  reports.  The  show  that  the 
average  price  for  broilers  has  been  from  $3.50  to 
$4  50  per  dozen,  hens  from  $5.50  to  $7.50; 
roosters  have  averaged  $6.00  per  dozen. 
These  prices  were  for  live  poultry.  As  to  the 
bogus  reports  and  statements  of  those  directly 
interested  in  the  sale  of  incubators  his  state- 


ment is  not  true,  for  after  looking  over  the  circu- 
lars and  advertisements  of  every  incubator 
manufacturer  on  this  coast,  I  fail  to  find  one 
word  as  to  how  much  can  be  made  or  lost.  Ice 
is  it  ?  Yes,  the  poultry  can  be  shipped  on  it,  but 
it  costs  one  cent  per  pound  in  large  or  small  lots, 
and  it  would  be  very  apt  to  be  in  a  liquid  state 
by  the  time  it  reached  Temecula.  Your  corres- 
pondent can  ship  all  the  live  poultry  he  has,  by 
express,  to  San  Diego,  for  about  twenty- 
five  cents  per  dozen.  He  will  secure 
the  prices  already  mentioned,  and  need  not 
bother  his  head  about  ice,  and  can  have  empty 
coops  returned  free  of  charge,  even  if  it  should 
chance  to  weigh  a  ton.  California  is  a  good 
place  to  raise  poultry ;  its  climatic  advantages 
are  not  equalled  anywhere.  Suitable  land  can 
be  bought  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  profit 
from  poultry  exceeds  that  from  fruit  "by  a  large 
majority."  There  is  no  demand  here,  as  yet, 
for  dressed  poultry,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  because 
it  saves  a  deal  of  work  and  expense.  Ranch 
eggs  are  always  in  demand,  and  are  always  as 
good  as  gold.  For  the  past  seven  years  the  average 
price  per  dozen  has  been,  in  cash,  thirty-five 
cents.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer 
"poultry  for  eggs,"  has  been  most  profitable, 
but  fresh  eggs,  that  are  known  to  be  such,  can 
be  sold  a  trifle  in  advance  of  the  reputed  "fresh 
ranch  eggs,"  for  these,  alas,  thanks  to  the  hon- 
est grangers,  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
One  farmer,  not  far  from  here,  has  a  custom  of 
sending  his  eggs  to  market  once  each  month, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  this  honest  man 
had  his  case,  which  held  thirty  dozen 
only  two  -  thirds  full,  and  while  the 
wagon  was  waiting  all  hands  made  a  grand  rush 
for  the  barn  and  the'  shady  places  Soon  some 
old  hens  stuck  their  feathers  up,  and  acted  as 
though  they  were  mad,"  but  the  required  num- 
ber of  eggs  were  gathered  and  sent  to  market 
as  strictly  fresh,  and  so  both  the  hens  and  store- 
keepers are  defrauded.  This  is  a  good  country 
to  raise  poultry.  It  pays  a  good  profit  when 
properly  managed,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  all.  A  start  can  be  made  for  one-third  less 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies. 


Thoroughbreds  and  Market  Stock. 


A .  F.  COOPER,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

■  The  breeders  of  thoroughbred  fowls  to-day  are 
surely  standing  in  their  own  light  that  they  do 
not  branch  out  a  little  wider  and  take  to  hatch- 
ing and  raising  of  broilers.  There  are  a  vast 
number  that  breed  fancy  poultry,  and  use 
machinery  for  hatching.  Why  not  put  their 
machines  to  work  earlier  in  "the  season,  and 
hatch  broilers  for  the  early  markets.  It  might 
require  you  to  build  a  little  larger  brooding 
house,  and  cause  you  a  little  more  work,  still  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  you  will  be  able  to 
make  it  pay  for  your  time  ana  capitol  invested. 
The  business  of  raising  broilers  commences 
quite  early  in  the  season,  say  by  the  first  of 
October.  Then  you  have  until  February,  or  the 
first  of  March,  to  use  your  machines  in  hatching 
broilers,  while  by  that  time  you  can  turn  on 
your  fine  eggs  and  hatch  your  fancy  stock, 
and  ons  will  not  interfere  with  the  other  in  the 
least,  for  by  the  time  you  have  a  lot  of  fine 
chicks  to  take  care  of  you  cau  have  the  broiler 
stock  all,  or  nearly  all,  marketed .  This  will 
give  you  employment  the  whole  winter,  when 
otherwise,  as  every  breeder  of  fancy  stock 
knows  that  the  months  included  in  the  above 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  the  fancy  trade  except 
selling  off  the  stock  you  have  raised  to  supply 
the  trade.  You  can.  if  you  choose,  use  your 
own  eggs  for  hatching,  as  there  is  more  money 
in  it  to  natch  them  if  we  do  kill  the  young  off  at 
broiler  weight  and  age  than  it  is  to  sell  the  eggs 
at  market  prices,  which  is  all  we  can  get  for 
them  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Still  further, 
you  will  not  need  to  mate  up  for  best  re- 
sults, or  probably  better  make  a  cross  of 
your  breeds  up  to  the  first  of  January,  still 
using  the  eggs  for  broilers  until  February. 
What  I  mean  by  this  is  to  separate  crosses  by 
the  first  of  January,  then  mate  your  stock  up  for 
best  results,  using  the  eggs  to  raise  broilers,  and 
by  the  first  of  February  it  will  be  safe  to  risk 
thejeggs  for  hatching  fine  poultry.  Still,  at  that 
early  season,  there  is  but  little,  if  any,  demand 
for  choice  eggs  for  hatching,  and  in  case  they 
would  still  throw  a  few  culls  you  could  very 
easily  notice  it.  Once  the  chicks  are  partly 
grown  and  they  could  at  once  be  disposed  of. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  ther  are 
a  few,  and  very  few,  that  are  opposed  to  hatch- 
ing thoroughbreds  by  machines..  Still  don't  let 
that  discourage  you,  and  before  you  condemn  it 
give  it  at  least  one  fair  trial.  We  have  never 
yet  found  a  man  that  condemned  it  that  had 
proper  facilities  for  hatching  and  rais- 
ing broilers.alone  thoroughbreds.  By  the  time 
this  gets  into  print  we  will  have  two  or  three 
thousand  broilers  in  our  brooding  house,  and 
expect  to  hatch  that  many  more  before  the  time 
comes  for  hatching  thoroughbreds,  and  we  don't 
mean  to  let  one  interfere  with  the  other  in  the 
least.  True  it  is.  that  there  are  very  few  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  broiler  business  that  keep 
laying  hens,  and  devote  their  time  entirely  to 
the  brooding  houses  during  the  winter  months. 
They  buy  all  their  eggs  wherever  they  can  get 
them,  and  very  often  nave  to  pay  a  very  high 
price  for  the  same,  while  with  the  fancy  breeder 


he  is  able  at  most  times  to  furnish  his  own  eggs, 
and  is  in  a  position  to  fix  himself  to  contract 
with  the  farmers  over  the  country  to  get  a  good 
supply  at  most  all  times,  or,  in  other  words, 
enough  to  keep  the  machines  at  work  and  his 
brooding  house  full  of  chicks  during  the  broiler 
season.  Then  why  is  it  there  are  so  few  en- 
gaged in  the  fancy  raising  broilers.  Prob- 
ably they  have  never  weighed  the  matter 
carefully,  or  even  give  it  any  thought.  There 
are  a  number  of  fanciers  that  carrv  several  hun- 
dred hens  over  for  hatching  and  supylying 
choice  eggs  from.  Why  not  mate  these  all  up, 
and  hatch  their  eggs,  in  place  of  putting  them 
on  the  market.  We  feel  safe  in  saving  that  the 
day  will  come  when  fanciers  all  ov  er  the  coun- 
try will  give  this  part  of  the  chicken  business 
more  attention,  and  it  is  right  they  should.  Yes, 
but  says  some  one,  I  don't  like  to  come  down  to 
raising  chickens  that  I  must  sell  by  the  pound, 
and  probably  not  realize  over  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a  pair  for  them.  Well,  to  those  that 
think  that  way  I  will  simply  say,  ask  yourself 
the-  question  if  you  haven't  sold  many  a  pair 
(culls)  that  didn't  bring  you  in  even  that  much 
money.  You  can't  expect  to  sell  all  your  fine 
poultry  for  $10  or  $25  per  head,  or  even  trio.  For 
our  part  we  have  gone  at  it  to  win,  and  are  fullv 
satisfied  that  there  are  many  engaged  in  raising 
broilers  that  don't  have  the  facilities  you,  or 
probably  I,  have,  and  are  making  money.  And 
what  is  to  hinder  you  and  me  from  doing  the 
same?  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  brother 
fanciers  who  have  tried  the  business.  Give  us  a 
report  through  these  columns.  It  is  a  subject 
that  is  not  by  any  means  worn  threadbare  yet, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  all. 


Some  of  the  Difficulties. 


MRS.  S.  C.  P.,  COLERAIN,  OHIO. 

I  have  raised  poultry  for  twenty-five  years  and 
never  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  young 
chickens  as  this  fall.  When  first  hatched  I  never 
saw  fewer,  lively  little  fellows,  and  the  second 
or  third  week  they  begin  to  dry  up,  their  noses 
get  long,  and  in  a  short  time  the  head  and  a  pair 
of  loose  ragged  w:ings  seem  to  be  the  only  part 
of  the  chicken  left,  and  as  I  see  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  some  one  writing  spoke  of  their  little 
chickens  looking  dumpish,  and  that  is  just  the 
name  which  fits  mine.  They  indeed  seem  dump- 
ish and  look  as  if  they  had  ridden  a  little  in  a 
cyclone.  After  they  seem  this  way  for  a  little 
time  their  mouth  get  sore,  very,  red,  often  white 
specks  on  tongue,  or  in  roof  of  mouth,  the 
corner  of  mouth  sore  like  a  fever  blister 
looks,  and  most  always  seeming  as  if  the 
mouth  and  throat  were  full  of  water, 
and  the  little  crop  puffs  out,  being  full 
of  wind.  They  mostly  die  or  linger  for  weeks, 
and  not  grow  one  mite.  I  look  for  lice,  feed  as 
near  like  all  the  good  folks  say  in  the'TouLTRY 
Keeper"  as  I  can.  keep  the  places  clean,  keep 
fresh  drinking  water,  give  no  sloppy  feed,  keep 
plenty  of  grit  for  them,  and  the  ones  with  their 
own  mothers  are  just  as  bsd  as  in  the  brooders. 
When  this  lot  comes  out  of  the  incubator  I  want 
to  put  them  in  a  Pinleland  Brooder,  and  see  if  it 
is  the  same  old  story  over  again.  1  have  used 
my  vsry  best  judgment,  tried  one  thing  and 
then  another,  till  I  know  nothing  more  to  try. 
We  moved  on  this  farm  two  years  ago.  We  have 
had  this  trouble  and  diarrhoea  among  the  little 
chickens  and  turkeys  ever  since  we  came  here. 
The  family  living  here  before  us  say  when  a 
chick  diecl  they  threw  it  away,  and  they  had 
seen  100  grown  hens  over  the  field  below  the 
house  at  a  time,  which  had  died  with  cholera. 
We  have  put  up  two  quite  large  poultry  houses 
since  living  here,  and  are  trying  to  clean  things 
up.  Can  this  have  anything  to  do  with  so  much 
disease  among  the  small  birds?  After  we  get 
them  started,  they  do  well.  The  farm  is  nicely 
situated  for  a  poultry  farm.  Ducks  do  splen- 
didly. I  have  not  seen  anything  in  the 
"Keeper"  which  suits  my  case.  I  do  enjoy 
reading  over  the  different  ideas  of  people  for 
the  care  of  poultry,  and  the  paper  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me.  I  called  this  stuff  in  the 
chicks  "roup,"  and  have  tried  everything  I  have 
seen  used  for  it,  but  nothing  is  any  good.  They 
often  gape,  but  have  no  worms  in  the  pipe.  If 
this  is  worth  putting  before  the  poultry  folks 
please  do  not  use  my  name. 


A  Trick  Worth  Trying. 

Baker  Brothers,  of  Chandler,  Georgia,  have 
invented  a  novel  way  of  catching  owls  or  night 
hawks.  They  have  set  up  a  long  pole  near  the 
fowl  house.  The  pole  is  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
with  the  top  end  sawed  off  smooth,  and  a  little 
steel  trap  is  set  on  the  top  of  the  post,  fastened 
by  a  string  to  the  post  below.  Notches  are  cut 
in  the  post  by  which  it  is  easy  to  climb.  On  a 
moonlight  night  the  owls,  when  they  are  around, 
are  likely  to  light  on  something  near  the  fowl 
house.  The  other  night  an  owl  was  heard  not 
far  off,  and,  thinking  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
come  for  a  chicken  during  the  night,  the  brothers 
went  out  after  supper  and  set  the  trap  on  top  of 
the  pole.  Before  they  went  to  bed  the  family 
heard  a  fluttering  in  that  direction,  and,  going 
out.  found  that  they  had  trapped  an  owl  that 
measured  four  feet  five  inches  from  tip  to  tip.— 
—Rural  Home. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  bne  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


The  Incubator  at  Work. — Chas.  P.  Cun- 
ningham, Charleston,  111.— "I  made  an  incuba- 
tor after  your  plans  in  the  "Special,"  except 
that  I  put  a  heater  on  the  outside,  and  use  "a 
lamp  under  it,  and  it  works  to  perfection.  I 
started  it  with  103  eggs,  and  tested  out  twenty- 
three,  and  this  is  the  thirteenth  day  it  has  been 
going,  and  I  will  let  you  know  the  result  when 
hatched." 

Feeding  Dry  Fodder  to  Fowls.— Frederick 
Williams.  CIarksburg,Tenn— "I  am  well  pleased 
with  your  paper.  I  have  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brahmas  mixed,  and  crossed  of  the  two,  of 
which  I  will  write  at  some  time.  My  feed  con- 
sists of  half  bushel  of  corn  to  one  bushel  of  oats, 
ground  together,  and  fed  mostly  with  dry  fod- 
der, mixed,  which  does  well." 

Ventilation.  —  "Subscriber."  Worcester, 
Mass. — "I  agree  with  Editor  Jacobs  concerning 
the  ventilation  of  hen  houses,  and  advise  shut- 
ting the  coop  as  tightas  possib  e  in  winter, — all 
ventilators  closed.  I  don't  have  any  ventilators 
on  my  coops.  If  any  is  needed  I  open  the  doors 
or  windows. and  find  this  way  better  than  pipes 
through  the  roof,  the  fowls  being  healthier,  and 
not  so  liable  to  colds,  which  leads  to  roup." 

Prices  in  California.— L.  A.  Barker,  Lin 
coin,  Cal. — "I  see  a  subscriber  from  Temecula, 
Cal.,  in  the  November  number,  states  that  the 
prices  in  California  are  very  poor.  I  don't  know 
where  he  sells  his  poultry  and  eggs,  but  I  sold 
broilers  for  seven  dollars  a  dozen,  last  winter, 
and  eggs  are  worth  forty  and  forty  two  cents 
now.  I  call  that  good  prices.  One  thing  that 
makes  poultry  so  cheap  is  because  they  ship 
three  or  four  car  loads  a  week  from  Kansas." 

Wants  a  Crow  Trap— W.  H.  Briggs,  Little 
Compton,  K.  I. — "Thanks  to  John  Galbreatte 
for  his  hawk  trap,  and  now  won't  he  give  us  the 
one  for  crows.  They  trouble  me  more  than 
hawks.  Out  of  a  large' flock  of  ducks,  on  a  lot 
some  distance  from  the  house,  they  killed  about 
half  when  two  or  three  weeks  old,  and  I  have 
often  seen  them  kill  chickens  and  pick  a  hole 
under  the  wing  to  get  the  heart  and  liver.  I 
cannot  poison  them  with  a  dead  chicken,  for 
they  will  take  a  live  one  every  time." 

Chicken  Cholera.— T.  M.  Harris,  Decatur. 
Mich.— "I  see  that  a  good  many  are  giving  their 
experience  with  poultry,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
some  of  my  experience  with  chicken  cholera. 
As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  ap- 
pear I  separate  the  sick  fowls  from  the  rest,  and 
feed  corn  meal  and  Spanish  Brown,  about  one 
tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  corn  meal,  and  give 
them  water  with  carbolic  acid  in  it,  about  ten 
drops  to  a  gallon  of  water.  We  have  not  lost 
any  that  we  have  treated  that  way." 

To  Keep  Eggs  from  Hatching.— Kirk  Me- 
Clam,  Mt.  Union,  O.— "I  will  give  you  a  receipt 
to  keeu  eggs  from  hatching.  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  will  "not  fail  when  you  wish  to  take  your  eggs 
to  the  store.  Just  take  a  little  lard  or  grease 
on  your  hand,  and  rub  the  eggs  with  it.  They 
will  not  then  hatch.  Some  men  think  they 
should  have  etrgs  for  nothing,  or  just  what  they 
are  worth  at  the  store  I  didn't  like  to  spend  $2 
for  a  sitting  of  eggs  and  then  give  eggs  away. 
The  best  cross  I  ever  got  for  the  table  and  lay- 
ing was  a  full-blooded  Wyandotte  hen  mated 
with  a  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn." 

A  Good  Way  to  Learn.— W.  A.  Pearce, 
Fithburg,  Mass.— "I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
your  paper.  I  learn  more  from  it  in  one  copy, 
than  the  price  for  the  year.  I  am  an  amateur  at 
the  business,  and  have  been  at  it  three  years ; 
that  is  to  also  work  at  my  trade  in  the  shop  I 
started  with  fifteen  hens,  and  have  ninety  now, 
Shall  let  you  have  my  experience  by  and  by . 
Am  trying  to  learn  the  business  for  a  living. 'I 
have  got  two  incubators,  and  shall  start  one  up 
and  try  to  learn  to  run  it.  so  I  will  be  able  to 
hatch  in  March  or  April.  I  don't  expect  to  have 
much  luck  this  year  with  them." 

So  Much  in  iT.-W.J.Hofsommer.Breese.  111.- 
hI  read  several  papers,  but  consider  yours  ahead 
of  all.  I  have  failed  to  find,  any  publication  of 
Its  kind  that  gives  so  much  practical  and  valu- 
able information  on  poultry  as  does  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  should  be  read  by  every  farmer,  as 
well  as  poultrymen.  and.  if  followed,  its  teach- 
ings will  pay  them  tenfold.  How  to  prevent 
diseases,  how  to  build  houses,  how  and  what  to 
feed,  how  to  prepare  poultry  for  market,  and 
hundreds  of  other  important  hints  are  here 
given.  To  know  one  of  these  alone  is  worth 
more  than  a  year's  subscription.  For  the 
farmer  It  is  the  paper  worth  having." 


From  a>-  Invalid  Boy.— O.  B.  Whitford.  Jr., 
Butte  City,  Montana.— "I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  three  years,  and 
expect  to  as  long  as  it  lives.  I  am  but  a  boy, 
fifteen  years  old.  and  have  been  sick  all  my  life . 
Have  never  gone  to  school,  so  I  do  nothing  but 
take  care  of  my  chickens.  I  have  been  beaten 
but  I  still  stay  with  it.  It  is  very  cold  out  here 
in  Montana." 

A  California  Poultry  House.— L.  A.  Bar- 
ker, Lincoln,  Cal. — "I  have  just  finished  a  new 
poultry  house.  It  is  8x28  feet,  with  five  rooms, 
two  5x8,  and  three  6x8.  The  two  small  ones  have 
board  floors,  and  a  window  in  the  south  side. 
These  are  for  small  chicks.  I  built  a  hot-water 
brooder,  (200  chick  capacity),  to  use  in  these 
rooms.  The  other  three  are  for  hens,  and  have 
roosts  and  nests  on  the  back  side.  In  making 
hot-water  incubators  and  brooders  I  use  a 
wooden  tank.  Make  the  sides  and  ends  of 
planed  boards,  and  top  and  bottom  of  galvan- 
ized iron.  Put  white  lead  on  the  edges  of  the 
boards  before  you  put  on  the  galvanized  iron. 
Paint  it  inside  and  it  will  hold  water  all  right." 

The  Ventilation  Discussion.— C.  K.  Dough- 
erty, Absecon,  N.  J.,—  "Your  answer  to  Bro. 
Wallace  in  the  Poultry  Journal  rather  floors 
him.  Some  people  have  a  peculiar  way  of  writ- 
ing. They  think  when  they  make  an  assertion 
that  they  are  using  argument,  and  make  no  at 
tempt  to  fortify  their  assertion.  It  appears  to 
me  that  such  writers  fail  in  reasoning  power, 
and  try  to  use  other  people's  thunder  to  over- 
whelm" their  antagonist.  No  matter  what  argu- 
ment may  be  used  by  their  opponent,  they  burst 
forth  with  the  assertion,  and  say  thus  and  so  is 
the  case,  and  when  asked  why — woman's  reason 
— 'because  it  is.' " 

Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  Crosses.— O.  L. 
Barber,  Canton,  N.  Y.— "I  thought  I  would  give 
you  the  result  of  two  crosses  I  made  last  spring. 
Silver  Wyandotte  cock  and  Silver  Comb  White 
Leghorn  hens,  and  vice  versa.  From  the  first 
cross  I  raised  twelve  chicks,  all  pullets  but  one. 
From  the  second,  eight  chicks,  four  of  each 
kind.  One  pullet  layed  at  the  age  of  six  months 
and  four  days,  and  has  layed  seven  eggs  in  ten 
days.  They  are  nearly  white:  some  a  dirty 
white  and  others  have  a  few  black  feathers. 
Nearly  all  have  black  legs,  and  all  have  rose 
combs.  They  are  but  little  larger  than  Leg- 
horns. I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper 
three  years,  and  like  it  very  much." 

Feather  Pulling.— E.  M.  Haines.  Gray, 
Me. — "I  will  say  to  those  who  have  feather- 
eaters  to  watch  them  and  kill  everyone.  When 
you  pick  chicks  don't  let  the  hens  get  a  taste  of 
the  pin  feathers.  It  is  the  way  mine  got  the 
habit.  They  begun  with  the  heck,  and  then 
other  parts,  until  they  went  to  eating  each  other. 
I  had  a  very  pretty  black  bird,  with  a  strawberry 
comb,  and  he  would  let  the  hens  peck  that  until 
the  blood  would  run  day  after  day.  I  killed 
those,  and  stamped  it  out.  Now  I  burn  my  gory 
feathers.  I  hope  this  will  help  some  one.  There 
is  one  thing  about  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is 
definite,  andcomes  to  the  point  without  having 
to  read  twocolumns." 

A  Hint  to  Subscribers.— Mr.Wm.N.  French, 
New  Haven,  Yt. — "I  began  my  subscription  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  with  the  November  num- 
ber, of  188L  and  have  every  number  published 
since,  with  the  exception  of  two,  for  which  I  am 
going  to  send  soon,  at  the  same  time  renewing 
my  subscription  for  1890.  I  have  them  sewed  to- 
gether, in  the  form  of  six  different  books,  and 
they  are  read  and  re-read  almost  daily.  Have 
taken  several  high-priced  poultry  magazines, 
but  have  dropped  them.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  good  enough  for  me,  for  it  tells  it  all.  I  have 
never  written  anything  for  it.  but  perhaps  will 
give  them  a  plan  of  our  brooder  some  time,  as 
we  have  never  seen  one  like  ours.  We  can 
either  use  top  or  bottom  heat  whichever  we  pre- 
fer, or  both  at  the  same  time." 

Uses  the  Pineland  Brooder.— Mrs.  Katie 
Cowan,  Colerain,  Ohio— "I  took  off  a  flock  of 
little  fellows,  natched  in  a  Pineland  incubator. 
Put  them  in  a  brooder  of  the  same  make,  then 
went  by  your  directions,  and  thus  far  we  never 
saw  any  nicer  chickens.  They  are  not  two 
weeks  old  yet  till  the  last  of  this  week,  and  I 
hope  if  I  can  get  them  over  three  weeks  they 
will  get  along.  They  are  now  the  age  my  chick- 
ens mostly  begin  to  droop,  but  this  lot  are  as 
lively  as  crickets  and  seem  large  enough  for 
three  or  four  weeks  old.  If,  by  care,  I  can  get 
ahead  of  this  nasty  roup.  I  am  very  willing  to 
go  to  the  trouble  -and  hope  in  time  I  mav  be 
clear  of  it.  I  have  raised  poultry  for  twehtv- 
five  years.  Began  v  hen  I  was  a  child  often 
years,  and  do  enjoy  it  when  they  do  nicely. 

Preserving  Eggs.— F.  W.  Butler.  Eidgefield, 
Ct.— "H.  M.  Benzon's  article,  in  December,  or 
"Preserving  Eggs,"  leads  me  to  these  few  words. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit,  some  time  past,  of  put- 
ting down  eggs  for  winter  use.  When  in  the 
country  I  took  them  from  mv  own  hens  (with 
males),  but  when  in  the  city  I  bought  them  from 
commission  men  by  the  crate,  Maine,  not  Wes- 
tern or  Cape  eggs.  I  used  lime,  slaked,  and 
added  cream  of  tartar,  and  so  successfully  that 
they  could  be  dropped  on  toast  all  winter.  I 
sent  some  to  a  friend,  cooked,  for  his  breakfast. 
He  failed  to  distinguished  them  from  fresh  eggs,  1 


and  what  I  sent  I  have  failed  of  late  because  I 
failed  to  find  pure  cream  of  tartar.  Could  you 
help  me  by  stating  vjhere  pure  cream  of  tartar 
can  be  had  pure?"  [It  can  be  had  at  any  chem- 
ical (no  drug)  supply  store.  Our  readers  will 
find  nearly  all  the  receipts  for  preserving  eggs 
in  our  September,  1887,  Poultry  Keeper,  or  in 
our  book  Poultry  Keeper  "Special."— Ed.] 

A  Moisture  Gauge.— A.  F.  Fisher,  box,  76 
Chio,  Cal.— "I  have  mailed  you  this  day  an  incu- 
bator moisture  gauge  that  I  have  invented.  I 
find  it  is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  very  simple- 
nothing  but  a  piece  picture  card  glued  to  block 
and  boxed  in.  I  have  not  used  it  enough  yet  to 
know  at  what  degree  it  should  run  iu  an  incu- 
bator, but  I  am  trying  one.  Please  try  this  one 
in  an  incubator  that  is  supposed  to  have  the  pro- 
per amount  of  moisture.  After  testing  it  if  you 
think  it  of  any  use  to  the  fraternity  you  mav  pub- 
lish it,  which  will  prevent  its  be'ing  patented. 
You  will  find  it  very  interesting  if  you  will  con- 
struct a  larger  one,  hang  it  in  your  room,  and 
note  the  changes.  Cut  a  narrow  strip,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  from  a  picture  card.  Glue  it  to 
a  block.  Then  glue  the  block  to  a  board.  This 
will  be  so  sensitive  that  one  blow  of  your  breath 
will  move  it  quite  a  distance." 

An  Editor's  Experience— H.  D.  Wing,  Edi- 
tor Sun,  Kaukauna,  Wis.— "I  want  to  experi- 
ment with  the  view  of  branching  out  in  the  bus- 
iness eventually.  Shall  build  an  incubator  and 
brooder,  and  commence  in  February  or  March . 
I  have  a  flock  of  fifty  hens  and  pullets.  Lost 
two  lately  from  samej  cause  unknown  to  me. 
Think  it  was  lice,  for  there  was  no  signs  of  dis- 
ease about  them,  but  I  did  find  a  few  lice.  An- 
other pullet  acted  sick  and  last  night  I  gave  it 
castor  oil.  This  morning  it  appears  as  well  as 
usual.  No  lice  found  on  this  one.  My  hen 
house  is  cleaned  and  limed  every  morning.  Can 
you  Inform  me  of  the  cause  of  sickness  when 
everything  is  clean  and  neat  about  the  poultry 
house?  I  like  your  Poultry  Keeper  best  of  all, 
because  I  get  the  experience  of  practical  poul- 
try raisers,  large  and  small,  in  it.  When  I  have 
had  more  experience  in  the  business  I  desire  to 
contribute  something  to  your  paper."  [Disease 
will  appear.no  matter  how  well  the  flock  is  man- 
aged.—Ed.] 

Advantages  of  Sifted  Coal  Ashes.— D.  A. 
Martin,  Batavia.  111.— "I  have  often  thought, 
when  reading  the  articles  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  that  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  with 
the  rest,  and  thereby  show  my  appreciation  of 
your  paper,  which  t  consider  to  be  first-class. 
For  the  past  three  or  four  years  I  have  had 
very  little  trouble  with  lice  or  sick  fowls,  and  I 
think  for  this  reason  principally,  which  is  that  I 
sift  my  hard  coal  and  soft  coal  ashes  in  a  shallow 
box,  placed  on  one  side  the  coop.  The  fine  ash, 
passing  through  the  sieve  first,  by  continuing  to 
shake  them  many  small  pieces  of  charred  coal 
remain  on  top  of  the  ash, which  the  chickens  will 
eat  up  clean  when  used  to  it.  After  allowing  it 
to  stand  long  enough  for  the  chickens  to  pick 
the  heap  over  I  take  a  shovel  and  throw  the  fine 
ash  over  the  roosts,  and  the  platform  under  the 
roosts.  In  this  way  the  manure  is  in  a  shape  to 
barrel  up.  and  keep  for  the  garden  in  the  spring. 
I  throw  the  ashes  over  the  roost  about  three 
times  per  week  The  manure  smells  very  strong 
of  ammonia  in  the  spring,  and  so  I  think  it  is 
well  kept. 

First  Experience  With  an  Incubator.— 
J.  T.  Tribby,  Darlington,  Ind. — "I  thought  I 
would  give  you  my  first  experience  with  an  in- 
cubator. Last  spring  I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper 
incubator,  as  per  your  directions,  and  put  in  100 
eggs,  and  the  twentieth  day  took  out  forty  nice 
chickens,  and  there  were  fifty  more  pipped,  and 
a  large  per  cent,  of  them  were  nearly  out  of  the 
shell,  but  I  think  I  killed  them  by  opening  the 
drawer  too  often.  I  then  made  an  incubator  of 
my  own  planning,  that  I  heat  with  a  lamp,  and 
lias  a  glass  door,  so  that  I  can  see  the  thermome- 
ter, and  the  chickens  coming  out  of  the  shell, 
without  opening  the  door.  It  holds  150  eggs. 
The  first  trial  I  put  in  forty  eggs,  and  hatched 
thirty-six  nice  chickens,  and  raised  thirty-two 
of  them.  The  second  trial  I  put  in  seventy  "eggs, 
and  hatched  sixty-three  nice  chicks.  I  think 
that  beats  the  old  hen.  If  I  could  have  had  one 
of  Bro.  Harper's  I  could  have  raised  every  chick. 
I  have  made  a  Harper  brooder,  and  would  not 
take  $50  for  it  and  be  deprived  of  making 
another.  I  take  four  poultry  papers,  but  think 
the  Poultry  Keeper  caps  the  climax.  The 
only  objection  I  have  to  it  is  that  it  don't  come 
at  least  twice  a  month." 

An  Indiana  Poultry  House— Jas.  L. 
Keegan.  22  Snruce  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.— "Iam 
a  subscriber  "for  your  valuable  paper  and  intend 
to  remain  so  indefinitely.  Since  I  began  read- 
ing the  Poultry  Keeper  I  caught  the  chicken 
fever,  and  have  got  it  bad ;  but  it  is  a  soothing 
malady,  and  I  am  resting  easy.  I  have  got  in- 
cubators on  the  brain,  and  have  just  purchased 
two  hot  water  incubators  of  250  eggs  capacity 
each.  I  have  also  purchased  two  city  lots,  74 
feet  front  each,  making  a  frontage  of  148  feet  by 
144  feet  back.  There  is  a  brick  building  on  the 
ground,  which  I  propose  to  convert  into  an  in- 
cubator and  brooder  house.  I  will  give  you  an 
idee  of  size  and  shape  of  the  building,  and  see 
what  vou  think  of  it  for  a  chicken  foundry. 
The  building  is  a  12-inch  brick  wall,  37  feet  long 
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.on  inside,  17 feet  wide,  and  about  30  feet  high. 

.It  has  but  one  floor,  which  is  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  also  lias  a  deep  cellar  the  length  of 
the  building.    I  propose  to  put  in  two  more 

.floors,  and  use  the  upper  floors  entirely  for 
brooder  rooms,  and  the  lower  floor  for  incu- 
bators. I  will  mention  that  the  building  was 
formerly  used  as  a  smoke  house  by  a  company 
of  pork  packers.  Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  mak- 

ling  you  tired,  so  I  will  drop  off  here,  hoping  you 
will  give  me  your  valuable  opinion  of  the  capa- 
bility of  the  building  for  broiler  purposes.  I 
propose  to  build  hen  houses  on  the  lots  and  sur- 
round it  with  wire  netting,  so  as  to  keep  pro- 
vided with  fresh  eggs.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  Do  you  think  I  could,  with  ordinary  luck, 
make  a  living  at  it?"   [We  like  your  plan,  and 

.think  you  should  succeed.— Ed.] 


The  Pipe  Brooder. 

K.  S.  EMORY,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

Am  glad  to  learn  that  the  mountain  has  at 
last  arrived  and  the  prophet  and  his  enjoyed  it, 
but  sorry  to  learn  of  your  indisposition  and  can 
heartily  sympathize  with  you  for  I  have  suffered 
all  my  life  with  sickness  of  that  kind  I  have 
seen  the  top  heat  system.  It  is  the  only  brooder 
house  I  have  seen  that  broods  chicks  naturally, 
In  my  opinion.  If  you  remember,  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  Pineland,  I  was  struck  with  that  fact, 
and  it  cannot  be  beat,  and  I  have  now 
two  broods  in  them,  the  oldest  six  weeks  and 
they  cannot  be  beat,  and  I  have  lost  as  good  as 
none,  only  some  few  weak  ones  the  first  week 
or  ten  days.  I  am  now  at  work  arranging  my 
house  for  pipes,  and  expect  to  get  them  in  this 
week,  and  when  done  I  know  you  will  say  that 
it  is  the  most  complete  house  of  its  size  in  the 
country  and  is  just  whar.  a  majority  of  your 
-subscribers  want.  I  have  a  30x20  ground  floor. 
I  have  a  hall  four  feet  wide,  five  pens  5x16, 
boiler  room  5x10,  second  floor  ten  uens  2>£xl0, 
(chese  for  young  chicks).  I  have"  plenty  of 
room  for  at  least  2000  chicks  at  a  time  if  I  need 
it ;  and  am  anxious  that  you  should  see  it,  and 
shall  expect  a  letter  from  vou  soon  saying  when 
you  will  come.  Should  I  succeed  with  this 
house  I  will. build  one  larger  in  the  summer. 


Mr.  Felch's  Ridiculous  Plight. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Felch,  we  think 
that  if  he  will  cease  attempting  to  show  that  he 
knows  something  of  broilers  raised  in  brooders 
he  will  be  wise.  It  is  as  plain  as  day  that  his 
real  object  is  to  encourage  Light  Brahmas,  and 
he  is  more  interested  in  having  them  hatched 
by  hens,  as  thirteen  eggs  are  easier  to  sell  and 
ship.  And,  we  might  add,  it  is  time  to  stop  the 
"Imperial,  300"  nonsense,  which  he  brings  into 
play  Whenever  he  can.  He  made  an  address  at 
Boston  recently, which  is  reported  in  the  Plough- 
man, but  he  ran  against  a  snag,  as  James  Ran- 
kin, the  great  duck  king,  and  maker  of  the 
Monarch  Incubator,  happened  to  be  on  hand, 
and  also  his  brother  William,  and  the  way  they 
demolished  some  of  Uncle  Isaac's  theories  was 
painful.  Mr.  Felch  said: 

Without  entering  into  any  dispute  with  incu- 
bator men,  I  wish  to  say  if  you  secure  the  best 
results,  you  cannot  use  a  male  that  is  hatched 
by  any  other  means  than  by  its  mother  hen. 
The  warmth-producing  incubation  being  im- 
parted by  flesh  and  blood  to  the  egg  in  the 
open,  is  a  far  different  process  than  the  heating 
of  confined  air  and  confining  the  eggs  there  in 
giving  the  embryo  two  puffs  of  breath  per  day 
of  open  air  when  the  eggs  are  being  turned.  I 
leave  all  theory  aside.  I  say  for  myself  I  want 
jio  male  to  sire  my  chickies  that  owes  its  life 
solely  to  aa  incubator.  I  believe  an  incubator- 
hatched  chick  cannot  as  a  rule  be  grown  as 
large ;  I  believe  an  incabator-hatched  hen  will 
.not  lay  as  large  an  egg  as  she  was  hatciied  from, 
the  same  coming  from  a  naturally  born  hen. 

So  it  seen.j  we  may  use  a  hen  hatched  in  an 
incubator  but  not  a  male.  That  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  an  incubator  is  shown  by  the  remarks  on 
"Confined  Air."  The  fact  is  nearly  all  incuba- 
tors have  currents  of  air,  while  the  eggs  under 
the  hen  have  not.  We  can  tell  him  that  the 
size  of  the  egg  laid  by  a  hen  depends  on  her 
-  condition,  and  not  on  how  she  was  hatched. 
But,  forgetting  himself,  he  says : 

There  is  one  other  use  for  the  incubator  in 
the  hands  of  the  breeder  of  thoroughbreds,  that 
is  to  finish  the  hatching  from  the  eighteenth  to 
twenty-first  days  to  save  the  crushed  chickens 
in  the  nest  so  prevalent  under  hens.  For  this 
use  they  pay  well  for  the  investment  in  them. 
From,  March  1st  to  May  15th  let  all  your  chick 
ens  be  hatched  by  hens.  At  least  put  the  eggs 
Mnder  hens  till  they  have  passed  the  14th  day  of 
incubation,  when  you  may  finish  them  in  the  in- 
cubator. 

It  the  "confined  air"  is  dangerous  at  first  why 


not  from  the  fourte.  nth  day.  If  an  incubator 
can  be  used  to  "finish"  the  hatch,  how  does  it 
then  differ  from  any  other  period. 

Then  James  Kankin  stepped  forward  and  gave 
this  testimony,  not  theory  but  practical  ex- 
perience, for  every  breeder  knows  Rankin,  and 
knows  him  to  be  reliable  in  all  he  says.  Rankin 
said: 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I  grew  chickens 
in  the  natural  way,  1200  or  1500  each  season  with 
more  or  less  success.  To-day  I  grow  six  to  eight 
times  as  many  with  incubators,  and  get  out  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  better  hatches  than  it 
was  possible  to  do  under  ordinary  hens.  Why 
better  ?  Because  the  conditions  arc  better.  I 
make  more  pounds  of  flesh  on  my  birds  in  a 
given  time,  they  are  in  better  condition  and 
command  a  better  price  in  the  market  than 
when  grown  under  hens.  Fanciers  lay  great 
stress  upon  feathers,  especially  on  the  ends  of 
the  toes.  We  care  about  the  lustre  of  the  bird 
and  its  fine  plumage.  The  condition  of  the 
hens  will  give  the  plumage,  the  better  the  con- 
dition the  better  the  plumage.  They  have  con- 
ceded nearly  all  the  points  one  after  the  other. 
First  they  said  they  could  not  be  hatched. 
They  nave  conceded  this.  Then  they  were  not 
fit  to  eat,  the  flesh  was  loose,  flabby  and  in- 
sipid, after  a  little  they  conceded  this.  Even 
Mr.  Felch  says  that  for  market  purposes  they 
are  better. 

Now,  we  have  this  to  say.  We  can  s  howbirds 
as  heavy  as  they  can  reach, hatched  in  an  incuba- 
tor,so  were  their  parents  and  grandparents,  and 
the  weight  point  is  simply  conjecture  on  the  part 
of  Mr.Felch.  What  he  should  do  is  to  explain  the 
difference  in  the  process  of  hatching  under  hens 
and  in  incubators.  It  is  only  imparting  warmth 
and  it  matters  not  how  it  is  done.  Claims  are 
nothing.  Show  the  difference  if  any.  Brahmas 
can  be  advertised  without  resorting  to  attacks 
on  incubators.  When  one  attacks  an  incubator 
he  must  first  let  it  be  known  that  he  has  used 
them— not  clap  trap  affairs— but  reliable  makes. 
The  grandest  boon  to  the  poultryman  is  the  in- 
cubator, and  the  interest  of  the  breeder  and 
the  farmer  can  be  advanced  by  their  use. 


Poultry  in  Florida. 

The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  not 
"running  the  machine"  in  his  own  way.  This 
time  Mr.  E.  W.  Amsden,  of  Ormond,  Florida, 
comes  up  with  a  big  club  to  find  out  if  "ye  edi 
tor  is  in,"  and  this  is  what  he  has  to  say,  and  he 
says  it  well : 

Will  you  allow  one  who  has  had  six  years  of 
practical  experience  in  keeping  poultry  in  Flor- 
ida, answer  a  subscriber's  question  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  You 
have  already  answered  them,  but  not  to  our 
satisfaction.  We  shall  differ  with  you  on  all 
points,  perhaps,  and  the  subscriber  will  have  to 
judge  for  himself  whose  judgment  he  prefers  to 
take. 

First  question.  "Would  poultry  be  more  profit- 
able in  a  warm  climate?"  You  answer  not. 
This  may  be  correct,  but  not  so  in  Florida.  If 
warmth  is  not  conducive  to  egg-production, 
why  do  you  not  get  eggs  in  winter,  when  no 
artificial  heat  is  furnished ;  and 'why  do  many 
poultry  keepers  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
providing  conveniences  to  heat  poultry  houses 
artificially.  I  answer  because  it  pays.  Score 
one  for  Florida.  We  can  save  that  expense, 
and  gather  eggs  all  winter,  when  they  bring  the 
highest  price. 

Second  question.  "Would  there  be  a  greater 
egg-production?"  You  say  "No;"  I  say  "Yes," 
from  the  same  care  and  attention,  with  less  ex- 
pense, in  feed  and  houses,  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  appliances  for  keeping  the  fowls 
warm,  I  say  less  expense  in  feed  because  we 
can  have  green  stuff  from  the  garden  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  grain,  or  the  quantity  at  least;  be- 
sides, you  will  admit  in  zero  weather  it  requires 
as  much  feed  to  keep  the  hen  ivarm  as  it  does 
to  produce  the  egg.  One  more  point  in  favor  of 
Florida. 

Third  question,  "Will  poultry  be  liable  to  any 
more,  diseases,  using  the  same  care  and  precau- 
tion?" In  your  answer  you  say  "Yes."  Lice  are 
more  troublesome  and  parasites  are  more  nu- 
merous, because  of  our  long  summers.  I  again 
answer  "No,"  and  qualify  my  answer  by  saying 
that  the  Insect  pest  may  be  greater  to  those  who 
are  slothful,  but  not  so  to  one  who  is  tidy  about 
his  work,  and  we  have  this  advantage. 
All  we  require  is  la  tight  roof  to  shelter  poul- 
try. The  sides  and' ends  of  the  house  are  wire 
netting,  to  a  model  Florida  poultry  house,which 
is  only  three  and  one-half  by  seven  feet,  and 
twenty  inches  high,  setting  on  legs  twenty 
inches  from  the  ground.  These  will  accommo- 
date twenty  fowls,  and  each  yard  has  its  own 
house.  I  have  twenty-five  of  these  in  as  many 
yards.  They  cost  aoout  two  dollars  each  for 
material,  are  made  in  three  parts,  so  that  they  ( 
can  be  taken  apart  and  cleaned,  and  if  vermin 


should  get  a  start  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  eradi- 
cate them,  and  most  effectually,  too,  I  lave 
used  this  style  for/our  years,  and  never  had  a 
case  of  roup  in  all  my  flocks,  which  number 
from  100  to  1,000. 

In  the  same  answers  you  recommend  that 
flocks  should  be  sub-divided.  You  will  not  suc- 
ceed here  if  you  do  not  use  individual  houses, 
and  twejity  fowls  is  more  profitable  than  twenty- 
five,  is  my  experience.  My  letter  is  already  too 
long,  but  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  egg-pro- 
duction, from  my  own  experience,  affod  It  is  no 
green  whrk.  My  pens  are  all  numbered,  and  a 
record  is  kept  of  every  pen.  The  number  of 
eggs,  number  of  hens,  etc.,  and  total  number  of 
eggs  each  day  is  known.  I  can  tell  every  egg 
gathered,  for  any  day,  in  the  last  four  years.  My 
feed  is  all  weighed  and  a  record  kept  of  that. 
Every  item  of  expense  for  the  fowls  is  charged 
and  they  are  Icredited  with  every  egg  or  fowl 
sold,  so  that  I  know  whether  I  am  keeping  poul- 
try for  pleasure  or  poultry  for  profit.  Now  for 
the  egg  record,  and  I  will  bring  this  to  a  close, 
and  it  the  editor  does  not  consign  this  to  the 
waste  basket  I  may  tell  how  and  what  I  feed, 
for  in  that  lies  the  secret  of  poultry  for  profit  in 
Florida.  I  bought  a  trio  of  Golden  Wyandottes 
from  a  noted  breeder  in  the  West,  in  1888.  They 
commanced  to  lav  November  25th.  I  sold  them 
October  15th,  1889.  In  less  than  eleven  months 
I  gathered  313  eggs,  and  they  were  laying  regu- 
larly when  sold.  After  cooping  for  shipment, 
and  on  the  road  to  the  depot,  I  found  an  egg  in 
the  coop.  Last  February,  March  and  April, 
twenty-two  White  Leghorn  pullets  laved  1,500 
eggs.  From  January  1st,  1889,  to  July  11th,  1889, 
three  Pekin  Ducks  layed  426  eggs.  I  have  had 
Wyandottes  and  Leghorns  to  lay  regularly  at 
four  months  and  seven  days  old. 

As  Mr.  Amsden  is  probably  the  most  experi- 
enced breeder  in  Florida,  and  is  the  p  oultry 
authority  in  that  section,  his  letter  is  a  very  val- 
uable one,  and  we  would  be  pleased  if  every 
reader  would  also  come  forward  and  criticise 
any  statements  or  claims  we  may  make.  It  is 
the  way  to  get  at  facts,  and  when  the  readers 
help  edit  the  paper  more  information  can  be  se- 
cured. That  is  the  strong  hoid  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper— the  editor  don't  know  it  all.  The 
readers  take  an  interest  in  it. 

We  are  not  predjudiced  against  the  South,  for 
our  editor  was  born  there,  and  never  saw  the 
Northern  sky  until  after  his  marriage,  hence  we 
make  our  comparisons  with  our  sympathy  in 
favor  with  the  South,  though  we  live  amongst 
some  of  the  best  "yanks"  on  earth,  people  whose 
hearts  are  pure  and  as  true  as  steel.  We  believe 
Mr.  A.  is  a  Northern  man,  but  that  does  not  de- 
stroy his  faith  in  the  South,  and  especially  of 
Florida. 

We  think  the  South  has  the  advantages  of  a 
warm  climate,  yet  we  doubt  if  southern  hens 
lay  a  greater  number  of  eggs  in  an  entire  year 
than  the  hens  in  the. North.  Insects  (lice,  fleas, 
and  the  parasitic  "sore  head"  disease)  are  more 
prevalent,  and  the  markets  are  not  so  good. 
But  few  houses  are  artificially  heated  in  the 
North,  and,  although  the  climate  here  is  not  so 
warm,  yet  roup  is  as  prevalent  in  Florida  as  in 
Maine.  Mr.  Amsden  says  if  one  will  be  tidy 
and  keep  his  houses  clean,  the  difficulty  will 
disappear.  True,  but  all  poultrymen  are  not  so 
careful— North  or  South— and  but  few  equal  Mr- 
Amsden  in  that  section.  We  do  not  disparage 
Florida.  We  simply  claim  that  she  has  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  so  have  other 
States. 


Where  are  the  Big  Farms  1 

A  writer  wishes  to  know  where  the  big  farms 
are— those-  who  raise  poultry  for  market.  He 

says: 

It  is  very  strange  to  me  that  I  can't  find  any 
poultrymen  that  keeps  500  or  600  head  for  market 
and  eggs.  I  have  no  reference  to  those  who  sell 
eggs  at  five  dollars,  or  prize  birds  at  ten  dollars 
a  head.  I  wish  you  would  point  out  a  few  of 
those  chaps,  who  make  a  living,  by  ordinary 
care  and  attention,  but  minus  of  the  prize  bird 
chap.  Perhaps  a  little  article  on  this  subject 
would  be  welcome  in  your  next. 

Well,  there  is  a  chap  named  M.  Davenport,  at 
Englishtown,  N.  J.,  who  has  an  extensive  place, 
and  another  chap  named  G.  D.  Johnson,  at 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  also  the  Dunbarton  Poul- 
try Farm,  Atco,  N.  J. ;  Edwin  Adams,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. ;  and  we  have  received  many  let- 
ters;from  readers  whose  names  we  cannot  now 
recall,  who  keep  large  numbers.  We  would  be 
obliged  to  any  reader  who  will  send  us  ttie 
names  of  poultrymen  who  keep  large  numbers 
for  market  and  eggs. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  will  give  away  thou- 
sands of  free  copies  at  the  New  York  Show. 

Boston's  Show  is  just  one  week  ahead  of  New 
York .   - 

Preachers  now  preach— "Give  oyster  shells 
as  grit.'''  So  say  we. 

We  now  hear  no  more  of  the  Douglass  mix- 
ture song.  Gone  where  all  theories  go. 

February  19th  to  25th,  inclusive,  is  the  date 
of  the  New  York  Show. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  (years 
back  or  later)  only  five  cents  eaeh. 

f  The  Poultry  News,  Guide  and  Friend.  Poul- 
try Chum,  and  Poultry  Keeper— four  papers 
—for  $1.10.   

Send  us  all  the  names  of  parties  interested  in 
poultry  that  you  can.  We  are  sending  out  thou- 
sands of  samples. 

Even  Edge  would  not  have  written  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  Standard.  He  knows  a  wing  feather 
from  a  brick. 

Cholera  usually  does  its  work  speedily. 
When  a  disease  "hangs  on"  it  is  not  cholera, 
but  indigestion  or  roup. 

*  Sulphur  was  once  a  part  of  the  text  of  the- 
orists, but  even  sulphur  has  skipped  out  of  the 
poultry  yard. 

Vanderbilt  offered  a  cash  special  of  $100  for 
the  best  barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  four  pul- 
lets at  the  New  York  show. 

The  "caucus"  has  already  been  held  that  is 
arranging  for  settling  a  few  cases  of  "kicking" 
at  New  York. 

This  paper  is  only  50  cents  a  year.  We  will 
send  a  sample  copy  free  to  any  name  you  may 
send  us. 


Don't,  don't  do  it — don't  write  us  in  lead  pen- 
cil, or  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  if  you  expect 
/our  letter  to  be  published. 

We  take  postage  stamps  in  payment  of  sub- 
scription. Send  us  only  one  or  two  cent  denomi- 
nations. 

A  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits 
turpentine  and  three  parts  glycerine,  forced 
into  each  nostril,  and  ten  drops  down  the  throat, 
twice  a  day,  is  excellent  for  canker  and  croupy 
roup. 

Good  food  to  a  healthy  fowl  is  what  makes 
the  eggs.  And  good,  warm  quarters  go  with 
the  food.  Even  the  Leghorn  is  a  good  winter 
ayer  if  kept  comfortable. 


What  is  to  be  done  at  New  York  in  regard 
to  leaving  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer out  of  the  Buffalo  proceedings.  Will 
"discipline"  come  in  there  too?  How  has  the 
conclave  decided  ? 

The  sooner  the  exhibition  breeding  pen  is 
abolished  and  the  awards  given  to  a  breeding 
pen  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  breeds  and  the 
poultry  business. 

The  Farmers'1  Magazine  has  a  large  poultry 
department,  and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
papers  published,  Only  50  cents  a  year,  or  60 
cents  for  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

You  ought  to  see  the  bound  volumes  for  the 
past  four  years.  All  indexed  and  in  good  shape. 
They  form  a  perfect  library  on  poultry.  There 
is  nothing  like  them. 

We  wish  to  say  to  Editor  Pierce  that  we  as- 
sume no  responsibility  for  articles  appearing  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  when  credited  to  other 
journals.  The  Chum  was  the  credited  paper 
for  his  egg  twisting  notice. 

Breeding  for  feathers  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  good  quality  is  wrong.  Sufficient  points 
can  be  allotted  a  breed  to  ensure  its  purity,  but 
the  greater  number  of  points  should  be  placed 
where  they  will  assist  in  preserving  vigor. 

Let  every  poultry  association,  when  next  it 
meets,  select  one  delegate  to  a  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  work  is  done.  The  sum  of  fifty 
cents  from  each  member  will  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  delegate. 

THEattempt  to  show  loyalty  to  the  A.  P.  A., 
by  attacking  right-minded  men,  in  order  to 
throw  the  hounds  off  the  track,  is  unwise.  Come 
out  boldly  for  honest  opinions.  Every  man  in 
this  country  is  now  born  free. 

Never  was  the  work  of  the  pot-house  politi- 
cian and  trickster  made  more  apparent  than 
the  boldness  with  which  the  friends  of  the  "head 
boss"  declare  their  intention  to  "discipline"  the 
men  who  choose  to  think  for  themselves. 

You  must  not  try  to  save  50  cents  by  missing 
this  paper.  If  you  allow  your  name  to  drop  you 
may  miss  a  single  number  that  may  be  worth 
$100  to  you.  We  try  to  give  you  your  money's 
worth  in  each  issue. 

When  we  are  getting  out  our  paper  every 
month  we  have  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
is  to  try  and  get  out  a  better  issue  than  the  pre- 
vious month.  We  aim  to  please  our  readers  and 
not  ourselves. 


It  is  amusing  to  have  the  author  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  Standard  criticising  a  book 
written  by  some  other  man.  What  he  should 
do  is  to  read  up  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  get  some 
one  who  breeds  them  for  him  to  show  him  a 
Plymouth  Rock. 

E.  E.  Bast,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Breeders'  Association,  is  forging  to  the  front  as 
a  breeder.  He  makes  an  excellent  Secretary, 
has  plenty  of  "push,"  and  one  of  these  days  he 
will  be  on  the  top  seat. 

The  following  are  named  as  the  judges  at  the 
New  York  Show:  Henry  S.  Ball,  J.  Y.  Bicknell, 
C.  H.  Johnson,  A.  F.  Stevens,  H.  A.  Bridge, 
Charles  Taulman,  Philander  Williams,  Newton 
Adams.  D.  E.  Newell,  John  Filken,  G.  E.  Peer, 
H.  V.  Crawford.  William  T.  Fonda,  W.  J.  Stan- 
ton, Sharp  Butterfield. 

Thieves  are  at  work.  What  would  some  edi- 
tors, who  steal  without  credit,  do  if  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  and  New  Hampshire  Mirror 
should  suspend.  The  latter  journal,  referring 
to  literary  pirate,  says:  "We  highly  appreciate 
the  use  of  two  of  our  articles  on  page  eighteen 
of  the  November  number  of  that  sheet  as  its 
leading  editorials.  The  omission  to  credit  is  of 
no  consequence.  We  feel  good  all  the  same. 
This  was  a  little  more  than  we  expected,  but  we 
don't  mind  furnishing  our  contemporaries  with 
short  paragraphs  and  even  editorials  of  moder- 
ate length.  We  are  working  pro  bono  publico. 


The  Poultry  Chum  has  been  purchased  by 
that  prince  of  poultrymeu,  F.  M.  Munger,  and 
will  hereafter  be  published  at  De  Kalb,  111.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Kidder  compelled  the  sale  of  the 
Chum,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
journals  published,  and  it  could  have  fallen  into 
no  better  hands  than  to  Mr.  Munger.  Its  low 
price,  25  cents  per  year,  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  more  sales  are 
made  at  a  New  York  show  than  at  all  other 
shows  combined.  It  is  visited  every  year  by 
hundreds  of  people  whose  main  object  in  at- 
tending the  exhibition  is  to  secure  pury  bred 
poultry.  And  it  is  the  desire  of  the  New  York 
Show  Association  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  give 
exhibitors  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  birds. 
So  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  most  desirable 
parts  of  the  building  will  be  reserved  for  large 
breeding  yards,  in  which  the  birds  can  be  shown 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  will  make  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  show.  Each 
yard  will  occupy  a  space  of  5x10  feet,  and  con- 
tain not  more  than  one  male  and  nine  females . 


The  American  Langshan  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lang- 
shan  Club,  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the 
transaction  of  any  other  business  proper  to  be 
brought  before  said  meeting,  will  be  held  in  the 
American  Institute  Building,  New  York  City,  on 
February  24,  1890,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  t)e  a  full  attendance. 


Index  to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

You  can  get  a  printed  index  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper, for  any  year,  at  10  cents  per  year,  or  30  ■ 
cents  for  1885.1886,1887  and  1888.  Youwill  find  it  a 
very  handy  reference.  Send  for  one  at  once. 


Clover  and  Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  or  lucerne  is  fully  equal  to  clover  in 
every  respect.  In  mineral  matter  it  is  superior. 
Our  Western  readers  are  fortunate  in  having  it 
to  grow  so  luxuriously.  Clover  is  not  alone  an 
excellent  food  for  fowls,  for  any  kind  of  hay, 
chopped  fine  and  scalded,  serves  nearly  as  well. 


What  is  Roup! 

Mr.  E.  E.  T.  Hazen,  who  "recently  gave  our 
readers  an  excellent  article  on  the  different 
forms  of  roup,  desires  the  readers  to  reply  to 
him.  The  point  is— what  is  roup?  He  says : 

Why  do  not  you  or  some  of  your  readers, 
give  the  information  I  asked  for,  last  spring,  as 
to  "  What  is  Roup?  I  see  that  you,  and  many  of 
your  correspondents,  use  the  term,  as  do  also 
other  poultry  journals,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
described  or  defined.  In  my  investigations  I 
have  ascertained  what  the  bronchitis,  catarrh, 
simple  cold  in  the  head,  diphtheria,  membra- 
neous croup. caseous  tumors,etc.,are,  and  how  to 
treat  them,  but  have  not  learned "  What  is 
Roup?  At  my  earliest  leisure  I  will  tell  "what  I 
know"  about  them. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  know  should  Mr. 
Hazen  conclude  to  issue  a  book  on  this  dreaded 
disease— roup— which  inclndesall  the  diseases 
mentioned  by  him,  and  we  believe  that,  with 
the  investigations  made  by  him  such  a  book 
would  be  very  profitable. 

Hott  Editor  Barnes  Saves  Expenses. 

Editor  Barnes,  of  the  Michigan  Poultry 
Breeder,  lately  entered  into  a  new  kind  of  ar- 
rangement in  issuing  his  paper.  A  very  pretty 
young  lady  was  one  of  the  compositors,  and  she 
smote  the  heart  of  the  Editor  in  a  manner  that 
he  proposed  to  operate  the  paper  on  the  co-oper- 
ative plan,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  so  they 
formed  a  matrimonial  union.  The  lady  then 
went  on  a  "strike,"  and  Barnes  had  to  put  on  a 
new  compositor,  but  he  congratulates  himself 
on  being  the  luckiest  man  in  Battle  Creek,  for 
his  wife  is  a  model  housekeeper  as  well  as  a 
rapid  typo.  Barnes  stays  at  home  at  night  now^ 
Happy  century  to  him. 
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A  Cheap  Way  to  Advertise. 

Three  lines  in  this  paper,  for  three  months 
will  cost  you  only  $3.83,  and  it  is  as  good  as  three 
inches  in  some  journals.  Two  sittings  of  eggs 
sold  will  pay  for  it.  We  hope  some  of  our  new 
readers,  who  have  pure  breeds,  will  try  it.  Send 
in  your  advertisment  for  March,  April  and  May 
at  once— three  months— for  only  $3.83.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  goes  to  every  point.  It  is  the 
cheapest  advertising  out. 

Reports  of  Shows. 

The  reports  of  shows  are  crowded  out  of  this 
issue,  but  we  will  have  reports  in  March,  of  as 
many  as  possible,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  success  of  thes  hows  this  season.  We  are 
compelled  to  economize  space,  as  we  cannot 
crowd  out  too  much  ''chicken  talk."  This  is  a 
poultry  paper,  and  we  will  take  no  notice  of  dog 
shows  other  than  to  simply  announce  that  they 
were  held  in  connection  with  some  poultry 
show.  Rabbits,  dogs,  ornamental  birds  (pea- 
cocks, wood  ducks,  etc.,)  have  no  place  here. 
We  aim  to  encourage  pure  breeds  of  poultry 
only  and  desire  to  obliterate  the  scrub. 

The  Top  Heat  Brooder  System. 

We  give  illustrations  of  the  top  heat  brooder 
system  under  the  control  of  the  Prairie  State 
Incubator  Company,  Homer  City,  Pa.  It  is  su- 
perseding the  former  bottom  heat  method,  do- 
ing away  with  leg  weakness  of  chicks,  and 
brings  them  as  near  to  the  plan  of  the  brooding 
of  the '-old  hen"  as  possible.  We  are  having 
cuts  secured  for  additional  plans,  which  will  be 
given.  All  persons  who  use  the  Prairie  State 
Incubators  can  use  the  system  given  here,  by 
simply  giving  notice  to  the  company.  The  sys- 
tem used  by  us  is  very  similar  in  some  respects. 

Those  Bound  Volumes. 

If  we  could  show  every  reader  one  of  the 
bound  volumes,  we  would  be  sold  out  in  a  day. 
We  have  1884  (beginning  April,  1S84,  and  end- 
ing with  March  31st,  1885)  for  only  $1.25,  post- 
paid ;  likewise  each  of  the  succeeding  fcur  years 
until  March  1889,  each  $1.25,  postpaid ;  besides 
this  we  have  the  years  1885,  1886,  1887  and  1888, 
bound  together,  in  one  volume,  at  $2.50,  by  ex- 
press, at  receivers'  expense.  Bound  in  cloth, 
with  gold  stamp  in  back,  and  indexed.  This 
latter  combination  of  four  volumes  makes  a  whole 
library.  There  is  not  a  question  on  poultry  mat- 
ters you  can  ask  that  is  not  answered  in  the 
volumes.  You  cannot  buy  a  book  so  complete 
for  $100.  All  volumes  begin  with  April. 

Hens  Refusing  Clover. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Scammon,  Saco,  Maine,  has  been 
giving  clover  to  his  hens,  but  they  refuse  to  eat 
it.  Mr.  C.  has  good  clover,  mixes  it  properly, 
and  tries  to  induce  the  hens  to  eat  it,  but  they 
refuse.  In  writing  us  he  says: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  since  I  have 
taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  with  the  articles 
relating  to  clover.  So  last  summer  I  thought  I 
would  get  a  supply  of  clover  for  my  hens  this 
winter.  Not  having  any  very  good  at  home  I 
bought  a  piece  of  nice  second  crop,  partly  cured 
it  in  the  field,  and  put  some  salt  with  it,  when  I 
put  it  in  barrels,  so  that  it  would  not  spoil,  and 
it  is  now  in  nice  shape  for  hens,  or  anything 
else,  to  eat,  but  the  most  important  thing  now 
is  to  get  my  hens  to  eat  it.  I  have  one  of  the 
Webster's  clover  cutters  to  cut  it  with.  I  steam 
it  in  an  iron  kettle  with  a  perforated  false  bot- 
tom to  keep  the  clover  out  of  the  water,mix  meal, 
or  meal  and  shorts,  with  it,  before  steaming,  or 
after  steaming,  but  no  use— hens  refuse  to  eat  it 
and  act  as  if  they  felt  insulted.  I  have  been 
lately  trying  three  quarts  of  chopped  clover  and 
one  quart  of  meal  and  shorts,  to  thirty-three 
hens  and  pullets  and  three  cockerels. 

The  refusal  may  not  be  an  objection  to  the 
clover  from  the  lack  of  its  fitness,  but  because 
the  hens  are  unaccustomed  to  it.  Hens  that 
have  never  seen  sunflower  seed  will  not  eat 
them  at  first.  We  have  filled  troughs  with  cut 
clover  but  the  hens  would  not  touch  it.  We  left 
them,  and  on  returning,  in  the  afternoon,  found 
that  the  hens  had  eaten  the  food.  They  will  re- 
quire but  a  short  time  to  learn  the  advantages 
of  clover  as  a  portion  of  their  ration. 


Dry  Picking  to  Go. 

We  do  not-vouch  for  the  claim,  as  we  admit 
we  were  not  familiar  with  the  method,  but  a  cor 
respondent  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman 
gives  his  experience  in  dressing  chickens  by 
stating  that  the  chicken  is  '  either  beheaded  or 
knifed  in  the  throat.in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is 
instantly  immersed  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  and 
held  there  until  it  has  ceased  to  kick,  when  it  is 
immediately  raken  out  and  the  feathers  will 
come  off  by  the  handful,  as  easily  as  if  scalded. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  chicken  long 
enough,  but  not  too  long  in  the  water,  and  re 
move  the  feathers  immediately.  The  skin  is  not 
torn  or  disfigured  in  any  way,  and  the  dressed 
bird  presents  a  particularly  attractive  appear- 
ance. This  was  done  with  spring  chickens  of 
about  four  pounds'  weight.  It  required  not  over 
five  minutes  to  kill  and  dress  a  bird  in  this  way." 

A  Hint  and  a  Threat. 

The  crack  of  the  bosses'  whip  could  not  sound 
louder  than  the  following  paragraph,  under  the 
heading  of  "A National  Poultry  Association,"  in 
the  Fancier's  Gazette,  which  aimed  not  only  to 
oppose  a  national  association,  but  to  overawe 
those  of  independent  views.  The  paragraph 
reads : 

The  A.  P.  A.  is  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, recognizing  the  will  of  the  majority  as 
the  authority  upon  which  to  base  its  actions,  and 
we  shall  look  to  it,  at  its  next  meeting,  to  bring 
to  a  full  account  those  of  its  refractory  mem- 
bers who  have  had  the  temerity  and  disloyalty 
to  attempt  to  destroy  its  usefulness  or  subvert 
or  ignore  its  authority,  if  any  such  there  be. 

If  the  A.  P.  A.  is  democratic,  and  intends  to 
"discipline"  the  ''refractory  members,"  it  must 
not  expect  the  reformers  to  be  from  the  ranks 
of  the  caucus  gatherers  and  men  who  manipu- 
lated the  "gangs"  at  St.  Louis  and  Indianapo- 
lis. If  one  set  are  to  be  "disciplined,"  so  must 
the  other.  The  expression  used  above,  "we 
shall  look  to  it  at  its  next  meeting,"  etc.,  has 
more  significance  than  is  show  in  the  expres- 
sion. The  "job"  is  already  arranged,  the 
"scheme"  is  already  planned,  and  the  details 
will  be  made  public  when  the  clans  gather  at 
New  York.  It  is  simply  one  rotten  faction  "hav- 
ing the  power,"  determined  to  put  the  other 
down  by  force,  and  if  the  respectable  members 
do  not  put  their  feet  down  on  the  plotters,  then 
there  will  be  no  more  A.  P.  A.  It  is  time  to  call 
a  halt  to  secret  conclaves  within  the  A.  P.  A. 


The  Gazette's  Mock  Loyalty. 

The  following  remarkable  item  appeared  in 
the  Fancier's  Gazette  for  December.whichcame 
too  late  for  our  January  issue.  Here  it  is : 

The  enemies  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation are  again  at  work.  The  cry  of  owner- 
ship, outrage,  bosses  and  reforms  are  rolled 
about  in  their  mouths  like  sweet  morsels.  It 
would  seem  from  what  we  read  in  one  Eastern 
paper  that  the  Western  poultrymen  are  a  lot  of 
cursed  scoundrels,  still  their  patronage  is  very 
desirable  when  cash  is  the  consideration.  We 
wish  to  say,  that  in  the  poultry  business  as  in  all 
things  else,  endurance  will  finally  cease  to  be  a 
virtue. 

The  "one  Eastern  paper"  may  be  this  one, 
though  it  does  not  truly  apply.  Be  it  so  or  not, 
we  wish  to  say  to  the  Editor  that  the  less  he 
says  of  the  "enemies  of  the  A.  P.  A.,"  the  bet- 
ter. If  it  has  any  enemies  they  are  those  who 
gather  in  caucuses,  arrange  all  the  officers, 
boast  of  their  "power,"  and  drag  everybody 
down  that  a  certain  few  may  rule.  That  the  A* 
P .  A.,  is  owned  by  one  or  two  men  can  be  shown 
conclusively,  and  we  do  not  fear  to  meet  the 
charge. 

We  do  not  know  who  accused  the  "Western 
poultry  men."  of  being  scoundrels,  but  the  mass 
of  the  Western  poultry  men  have  long  suffered 
from  the  attempted  leadership  of  two  or  three 
men,  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  adepts 
in  trickery  and  machine  methods.  Such  men 
are  not  the  kind  that  Western  poultry  men  will 
worry  over,  and  if  the  editor  seeks  to  create 
sympathy  for  them  he  will  find  his  task  a  hard 
one. 

As  to  the  patronage  being  desirable  we  will 


say,  for  our  part,  that  the  patronage  of  the  so- 
called  "bosses"  is  not  worth,  much,  and  we  are 
not  losing  any  sleep  over  it.  We  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  reliable  Western  patronage,  how- 
ever, and  appreciate  it. 

That  in  the  poultry  business  "endurance  will, 
cease  to  be  a  virtue,"  as  the  editor  states,  is  cor- 
rect. When  men  pretend  to  be  honest,  and  re- 
sort to  trickery,  they  injure  the  good  men,  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  f-or  the  bad  men  to- 
drop  out  of  sight. 

We  are  only  too  anxious  to  prove  our  asser- 
tions regarding  the  "bosses,"  and  have  a  bushel, 
bag  of  their  letters  that  we  only  seek  an  excuse 
to  publish.  We  have  nothing  to  retract,  and 
will  be  happy  when  "the  band  begins  to  play." 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Western- 
breeders.  We  have  a  supreme  contempt  for 
'  caucus  bosses." 

If  teat  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it. 


The  South  Sot  Recognized. 

The  Southern  poultry  associations  would  be- 
equal  with  Northern  poultry  associations  if  we- 
had  a  National  Poultry  Association.  At  Buffalo- 
not  a  single  Southern  member  could  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  attending.  The  South  has  two  officers,, 
the  North  all  the  others  (leaving  out  Missouri, 
which  has  one)  and  one  officer  from  the  South 
never  attended  a  meeting  in  his  life. 

What  is  the  South  doing?  She  has  held  shows- 
at  Frederick,  Md.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Augusta.  Ga.,  this 
year,  and  she  held  shows  at  other  times  at  Bal- 
timore, Macon,  Atlanta  and  Selma. 

At  St.  Louis  the  committee  was  "cooked,"  for 
Indianapolis.  At  Indianapolis  the  States  oS" 
Indiana  and  Illinois  were  given  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  majority,  and  the  bosses  got  the  meet- 
ing to  Buffalo. 

These  men  make  laws  for  Southern  poultry- 
men.  They  invite  (?)  Southern  members,  but 
keep  so  far  away  that  the  pocket  book  does  not 
reach.  But,  they  say,  the  Southern  associations- 
can  send  delegates.  So  did  one  Southern  asso- 
ciation, but  associations  do  not  choose  to  send 
delegates  to  a  meeting  of  individuals.  Delegates- 
should  meet  delegates.  A  National  Association 
of  delegates  would  permit  of  each  association 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  delegates,  and  every 
State  would  be  represented.  As  it  is  the  South, 
with  nearly  a  dozen  poultry  associations,  must 
send  her  members  to  the  borders  of  Canada,  or 
out  West,  simply  because  the  law-making  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  whoever  can  pay  $10  and  get 
there. 

With  a  National  Association  delegates  would 
be  selected,  which  would  put  an  end  to  plotting, 
as  individuals  would  only  have  power  when 
given  to  them.  The  men  who  boast.  "I  have  it 
in  my  power,"  would  have  no  standing. 

A  National  Poultry  Association. 

But  few  of  the  members  attend  the  sessions  o£ 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  and  this  fact 
is  well-known  to  those  who  make  it  a  point  to 
attend  and  use  the  Association  for  their  own 
purposes.  The  work  is  usually  cut  out  in  ad- 
vance, arranged,  and  the  leaders  come  into  the 
meeting  with  a  feeling  of  security  that  they  are 
organized  and  can  carry  their  objects.  Favorit- 
ism, nepotism,  and  disregard  for  everything  but 
self,  is  always  plain,  and  the  caucus  work  at 
Indianapolis  and  Buffalo,  with  the  "prelude"  at 
St.  Louis,  is  well-known.  Now  that  the  A.  P.  A. 
has  drifted  intoawarof  "who's  who,"  it  is  not  to- 
the  members  the  deliberative  body  it  should  be. 
We  cannot  allow  theorganization  to  be  destroyed. 
If  the  A.  P.  A.,  is  not  what  it  should  be  let  us 
have  a  national  association,  composed  of  dele- 
gates. This  would  at  least  compel  the  bosses  to 
be  elected  as  delegates  before  they  can  "boss," 
and  under  the  present  state  of  affairs  such  is  an 
advantage.  The  strong  grip  of  the  bosses  is  in 
the  failure  of  the  members  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings. The  pre-arranged  slating  of  nominating 
committees,  the  selection  of  the  President  by 
recommendation  of  one  man,  and  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  fact  that  some  officers  are  selected 
who  are  not  only  out  of  the  business,  but  men 
who  have  acknowledged  their  treachery,  Is. 
enough  to  cause  the  respectable  members  to> 
stop  and  hesitate. 
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Hauling  the  Editor  Over  the  Coals. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Bartley,  Fitchburg,  Wis.,  takes  ex- 
ception to  our  article  in  December  Poultry 
Keeper,  headed  "A-Capital  of  $150  Only,"  and 
-we  are  pleased  to  receive  his  letter,  as  we  like  to 
have  our  readers  show  that  they  have  opinions 
that  they  do  not  fear  to  express.  Mr.  Bartley's 
letter  is  straight  to  the  point,  and  he  takes  the 
Editor  to  task  in  the  following  manner : 

In  December  Poultry  Keeper,  page  131, 
-under  the  caption,  '-'A  Capital  of  $150  Only,"  you 
refer  to  a  reader's  inquiry,  the  like  of  which, 
you  say,  is  "often  received,"  and  "demands  ex- 
planation." You  then  proceed  to  give  the  needed 
explanation,  which  amounts  to  a  complete  scare 
-to  the  would-be  market  poultryman.  I  do  not 
like  your  explanation  at  all,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
is  either  correct  or  just.  Your  words:  "How 
much  money  it  will  take  depends  on  how  much 
business  is  to  be  done"  are  exactly  correct,  but 
you  did  not  stop  there.  If  $150  will  not  build  a 
proper  house  for  200  fowls,  then  why  explain  and 
illustrate  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  so  many 
cheap  houses?  You  sav  you  know  one  party 
who  has  $25,000  in  the  business.  That  is 
easily  said,  but  what  does  it  prove?  Does 
he  make  Ave  per  cent,  profit  on  his  invest- 
ment? Not  so  easily  answered,  I  imagine, 
and  if  answered,  would  prove  to  the 
small  poultryman,  1  will  venture  to  assert  some- 
thing that  would  not  disturb  in  the  least  the 
equilibrium  of  his  plodding  mind.  Please  don't 
•try  to  scare  us  "little  fellows."  That  there  can 
be  no  monopoly  in  the  poultry  business,  was  one 
,of  the  first  ideas  I  sot  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  after  taking  the  hen  fever,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  it.  I  believe  yet  it  is  true,  and 
•from  it  take  courage  to  keep  plodding  along. 
Take  for  example  a  man  whose  occupation  is 
such  that  he  has  considerable  leisure, and  whose 
salary  is  consequently  low.  Will  it  not  be  a 
-nice  thing  for  him.  if  he  can  turn  that  leisure 
into  $10  or  $15  income  per  month  ?  And  if  it  can 
be  done  at  raising  poultry  for  market,  will  it 
not  be  better  to  try  to  tell  him  how  to  do  it,  than 
to  try  to  discourage  him  ?  I  think  so,  and  this  is 
-why  I  think  your  explanation,  in  question  here 
was  neither  correct  nor  just,  for  I  do  believe 
-that  a  net  profit  of  from  $10  to  $15  per  month 
can  be  made  at  raising  broilers,  with  a  capital 
of  $150,  and  if  your  inquiring  reader  will  ad- 
dress me  I  will  tell  him  how  I  would  expend  the 
money  to  accomplish  the  result.  In  my  experi- 
ence with  poultry  I  have  used  nearly  a  dozen 
different  poultry  papers,  but  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  worth"  more,  at  least  to  me,  than  all 
the  others  together.  I  keep  a  poultry  scrap 
book,  making  clippings  from  every  source.  I 
can  get  well-written,  useful,  and  scientific  arti- 
cles on  the  general  subject  of  breeding  and  rais- 
ing poultrv,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  of  every  ten 
clippings  made,  nine  of  them  are  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  But  I  never  lose  my  own 
head,  or  go  back  on  my  own  experience ;  so  I 
have  to  disagree,  occasionally,  with  my  best 
poultry  friend,  the  Poultry  Keeper.  But  long 
may  it  wave. 

We  wish  to  say  that  what  is  meant  by  a  busi- 
ness on  a  8150  capital  is  to  abandon  all  occupa- 
tions but  the  business.  We  attempted  not  to  re-- 
fute  the  claim  that  a  fair  profit  could  be  made, 
but  to  refrain  from  advising  persons  with  lim- 
ited means,  to  venture  all  on  so  small  a  sum.  As 
Mr.  Bartley  says,  $150  will  build  a  poultry  house 
for  200  hens,  but  after  the  honse  is  built  where  is 
the  money  to  buy  the  200  hens,  and  the  feed  un- 
til they  lay.  If  it  is  made  an  exclusive  business 
how  can  the  poultryman  live  and  support  his 
family  after  he  has  built  the  house.  If  Mr.  B. 
means  that  one  can  take  $150  and  build  a  poul- 
try house,  buy  a  lot  of  hens,  care  for 
them,  and  make  them  pay  by  devoting 
spare  time  in  that  direction,  he  is  cor- 
rect, but  we  would  not  wish  to  encourage  some 
poor,  inexperienced  person  to  put  his  entire 
dependence  on  poultry  as  a  business  with  so 
small  a  sum.  If  we  made  any  mistake  it  was 
more  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  reader 
rather  than  to  mislead  him. 

Mr.  B.,  says  that  if  any  reader  wishes  to  know 
how,  he  can  inform  him.  Come  right  into  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  Brother  B.,  and  tell  us  the 
how.  Let  us  all  be  benefited  at  once.  We  be- 
lieve you  are  capable  of  giving  some  valuable 
information,  and  no  doubt  the  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  call  again,  even  if  you  pull 
the  editor's  ear  harder  than  in  the  above  letter. 


Onr  Lady  Editor's  Yards. 

With  the  end  of  1889  we  cannot  refrain  from 
complimenting  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  of  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  she 
has  conducted  our  "Ladies  Department."  Ever 
^•eady  to  answer  all  questions  (which  she  is  fully 


competent  to  do)  and  energetically  experiment- 
ing, she  is  a,  valuable  assistant.  Miss  Williams 
is  an  expert  judge  of  poultry,  being  a, fancier 
and  a  strong  friend  of  the  standard  breeds.  She 
detests  a  scrub,  and  if  her  flock  are  not  of  the 
best  they  are  soon  thinned  out.  She  has  quite  a 
large  broiler  establishment,  and  her  experience 
prompted  her  to  issue  her  little  book  entitled 
"From  the  egg  to  the  griddle,"which  has  become 
so  popular.  Her  favorite  breeds  are  the  Light 
Brahmas  and  White  Wyandottes,  the  former 
having  her  preference.  Her  birds  are  seldom 
exhibited,  as  she  cannot  devote  her  time  to  ex- 
hibitions, (managing  her  breeding  pens  herself) 
but  her  birds  have  been  scored  by  Mr.  Felch  and 
others  away  up  among  the  nineties.  We  venture 
to  claim  that  with  her  knowledge  of  breeds.arti- 
ficial  incubation,  and  the  practical  management 
of  poultry,  Miss  Williams  is  second  to  no  lady 
in  this  country.  She  is  young,  energetic,  and 
highly  acconiplished.and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  can  announce  that  we  have  prevalved  on 
her  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  another  year. 


Not  All  "Broken  Down." 

Mr.  John  J.  Mosher,  Bochester,  New  York, 
sends  a  letter  giving  his  experience  with  a  hen, 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  ascribes  to  feeding 
oats,  the  hulls  doing  the  damage.  He  says: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  in  one  of 
the  leading  poultry  journals  under  the  heading 
of  "Broken  Down,"  describing  a  disease, where- 
in "from  over-fat  a  hen  becomes  broken  down 
and  walks  very  much  like  a  penguin  almost 
dragging  the  abdomen  on  the  ground."  Last 
week  I  had  a  large  Plymouth  Rock  hen  breau 
down,  apparently  from  the  above  cause.  The 
first  symptoms  were  leg  weakness,  then  her 
comb  turned  very  Dale.  What  to  do  I  did  not 
know,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  she  had  gotten 
so  bad  that  she  would  sit  around  in  an  almost 
upriaht|position,with  her  head  under  her  wing, 
refusing  to  eat  or  drink.  I  then  made  up 
my  mind  to  kill  her  and  find  out  what  the 
trouble  was.  Upon  cutting  her  open  I  found  that 
the  gizzard  was  very  much  enlarged ;  in  fact,  it 
nearly  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  intestines,  leading  to  and  from  the  gizzard, 
were  as  large  around  as  the  gizzard  itself,  and  I 
very  much  inflamed.  It  was  hard  to  tell  where 
the  intestines  left  off  and  the  gizzard  began. 
Cutting  open  the  gizzard,  I  found  the  contents 
to  consist  entirely  of  oat  hulls  (having  fed  oats 
for  the  evening  meal  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
a  warm  feed  of  meal,  bran  and  middlings,  to- 
gether with  table  scraps  iii  the  morning).  There 
seemed  to  be  no  grit  in  the  gizzard,  although 
the  fowls  had  gravel  and  oyster  shells  within 
reach  all  of  the  time.  She  had  not  completed 
moulting  at  the  time  she  was  taken  sick.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  I  shall  be  more  careful  how 
I  feed  oats  in  the  future,  although  I  think  oats 
are  excellent  tor  fowls  running  at  large. 

We  do  not  think  the  oats  did  the  harm,  but 
that  the  hen  had  long  been  out  of  condition 
from  overfeeding,  and  the  fact  that  the  gizzard 
contained  the  hulls  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
that  she  would  not  have  digested  the  hulls  if 
not  killed.  The  gravel,  if  round  (not  sharp) 
was  of  but  little  value,  and  the  oyster  shells 
were  too  soft  for  the  purpose.  She  was,  per- 
haps, very  fat.  and  her  organs  were  impaired 
until  she  was  constitutionally  disabled.  A  very 
fat  hen  is  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  a  stall 
fed  cow,  or  an  animal  that  is  kept  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  fed  at  glucose  factories  or  dis- 
tilleries, and  it  causes  more  damage  than  the 
other  extreme— starvation. 


A  Botch  in  the  Brown  Leghorn 
Standard. 

We  do  not  accuse  the  Committee  on  Brown 
Leghorn  Standard  of  intentionally  "botching" 
their  work,  but  as  the  disqualifications  now 
read,  the  use  of  too  many  conjunctions  change 
the  affirmatives  and  negatives  of  the  sentence  in 
a  manner  to  destroy  the  meaning.  The  disqual- 
ifications of  Brown  Leghorns  (punctuation 
strictly  followed  as  in  the  Standard)  are: 

Any  feathers  or  down  on  shanks  or  toes :  red 
ear-lobes:  single  combs,  in  males,  falling  over 
to  one  side,  rose  combs,  natural  absence  of 
spike  or  falling  over  to  one  side ;  decidedly  wry 
tails :  crooked  backs ;  shanks  other  than  yellow 
in  color :  white  in  the  face  of  cockerels :  white 
or  gray  in  any  part  of  the  plumage  (except  at 
the  roots  of  the  tail,  and  under  color  of  the 
hackles  and  saddles,  and  the  sickles  of  cocks). 

To  criticise  the  above  we  will  take  it  up  in  sec- 
tions. First,  "single  combs,  in  males,  falling 
over  to  one  side"  becomes  rather  clouded  by 
the  commas  after  "combs"  and  "males."  It  is 
plain  that  undercolor  is  cue  word,  and  very 


different  from  under  color  (two  words),  and  we 
can  put  several  constructions  on  the  above 
viz.: 

Cockerels  should  have  no  white  or  gray  in  any 
part  of  the  plumage  except  at  the  roots  of  the 
tail. 

Cockerels  should  have  no  white  or  gray  in  any 
part  of  the  plumage  except  at  the  roots  of  the 
tail  and  under  color  (whatever  that  means)  of 
the  hackles  and  saddles. 

Cocks  are  excepted  at  roots  of  the  tail,  under 
color  of  hackles  and  saddles,  and  also  sickles. 

After  so  many  exceptions  we  find  that  the 
space  under  the  hackles  and  saddles,  the  roots 
of  the  tail,  and  the  sickles  allows  of  "considera- 
ble" white  on  a  Brown  Leghorn  cock,  and  that 
the  present  disqualifications  make  the  judge  the 
law,  and  decisions  like  leaves  render  the  whole 
obsolete  or  operative  according  to  who  is  judge 
and  who  owns  the  birds.  It  is  a  sorry  condition, 
but  not  as  bad  as  the  Plymouth  Bock  affair. 

Swellings  on  the  Heads. 

Inquiries  serve  to  call  out  replies  that  are 
beneficial  to  many,  and  in  this  article  we  have 
swelled  heads,  lame  legs,  tumors,  liver  diseases, 
and  other  ailments,  to  consider.  The  first  letter 
is  from  a  subscriber  at  Ashland,  Mass.,  who 
writes: 

"Will  you  tell  me,  in  the  next  Poultry 
Keeper,  what  the  cause  and  cure  of  a  hen  that 
has  bunches,  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  a  wal- 
nut, and  hard.  One  hen  had  several  bunches  on 
her  entrails,  and  one  on  her  liver.  She  seemed 
healthy  and  in  good  condition  otherwise.  What 
is  the  matter  with  a  hen  that  is  suddenly  taken 
lame  in  both  legs,  and  cannot  stand,  but  is  other- 
wise apparently  healthy  and  in  good  condition? 
Upon  cutting  "her  up  I  find  her  joint  bones 
black.  What  is  the  matter  with  a  hen  that  bled 
to  death  from  her  vent.  Upon  opening  her  I 
found  hard  bunches  upon  her  liver  and  en. 
trails." 

*We  will  next  give  a  letter  from  Aitkin  Minn., 
in  order  to  compare  cases  before  giving  our 
opinion.  Cases  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  very 
numerous.  The  writer  says : 

"I  have  several  White  Cochin  chickens, 
(hatched  last  August),  which  have  hard  swell- 
ings on  the  side  of  neck  and  above  the  crop. 
The  swellings  break  occasionally,  and  discharge 
a  bloody  substance.  Fowls  are  otherwise  ap- 
parently healthy.  With  good  appetites,  and  in- 
dustriously active.  Also  please  advise  me  if  a 
Partridge  Cochin  cock  would  make  a  good  cross 
with  black-breasted  Irish  game  hens." 

All  cases  of  lumps,  swellings, or  abscesses  may 
be  traced  to  one  of  several  causes.  First,  the 
condition  of  the  fowls  (overfeeding  and  overfat) 
is  at  the  foundation  of  the  ailment.  Roup  is 
also  one  of  the  causes,  so  contaminating  the 
fowl  as  to  become  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 
Hereditary  tendency  to  scrofula  is  dominant  in 
some  families,  especially  when  inbred.  Fat 
hens  are  more  liable  to  such  ailments  than  are 
others.  This  is  confirmed  in  the  first  case 
above  by  the  weak  legs,  which  result  from  the 
fat  condition  of  the  hens,  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  males,  the  remedy  in  that  case  being  to 
separate  the  males  and  females.  The  use  of 
Douglass  mixture  will  sometimes  give  similar 
results  so  far  as  the  degeneracy  of  the  liver  is 
concerned.  The  lumps  on  the  head  mentioned 
in  the  second  letter  are  symptoms  that  often  ap- 
pear in  advanced  stages  of  roup.  As  we  stated, 
we  believe  the  ailment  due  to  scrofula,  caused 
by  a  system  of  feeding,  lack  of  exercise,  and  in- 
herent tendency  to  the  same,  which  may  be 
summed  up  by  ascribing  it  to  the  conditions  of 
management.  Our  advice  is  to  destroy  the 
flocks.  Fowls  under  such  a  condition  are  unfit 
for  general  purposes.  The  cross  referred  to  in 
the  second  letter  wouldjbe  a  good  one. 

We  Know  Ahont  the  Index. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Myers,  Wintersville,  Indiana,  writes 
us  the  following  laconic  letter  which  we  give : 

Do  you  know  that  your  paper  would  be  worth 
a  great  deal  more  if  you  would  index  it. 

Yes ;  we  know  it,  and  only  wish  it  could  be 
done  every  month.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
give  the  index  to  each  year  when  we  can,  so  we 
have  one  for  each  year  of  1885. 1886, 1887, 1888  at 
ten  cents  each.  The  1889  will  be  out  after 
awhile. 
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The  Feathers  tome  Out. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Swisher, 
Watseka,  111.,  will  give  some  of  our  readers  an 
opportunity  to  express  an  opinion.  Mr.  S.  says: 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  chickens?  Their 
feathers  come  out,  leaving,  in  some  cases,  irri- 
tated places .  The  feathers  first  become  very 
stiff  and  dead,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  a  dandruff  or  scurf.  They  grow  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  finally  die.  They  take  a 
diarrhoea  just  before  they  die.  I  have  hunted 
for  lice  and  find  none,  but  have  been  doctoring 
for  lice  all  winter.  They  have  a  good  appetite 
until  the  last. 

Mr.  Swisher  is  guilty  of  one  oversight  peculiar 
to  many  who  write  us.  He  leaves  out  the  most 
important  details,  that  of  how  he  feeds,  how 
the  fowls  are  kept,  and  how  he  manages.  It 
may  be  due  to  several  causes.  First,  the  birds 
may  be  moulting,  and  cannot  stand  it  at  this 
season.  Next,  he  may  be  feeding  sunflower 
seed,  or  linseed  meal,  too  freely,  or  some  other 
oily  food,  which  will  cmise  the  feathers  to  come 
out.  Again,  they  may  have  some  skin  disease, 
due  to  parasitic  causes.  Then  again,  they  may 
be  feather  pulling  without  his  knowledge.  Our 
replies  show  the  importance  of  a  writer  of  omit- 
ting nothing  in  his  letter.  Our  readers  are  invi- 
ted to  consider  this  case  too,  and  tell  what  they 
know  about  it. 


The  Ventilator  Discussion. 

Mr.  Wallace  publishes  another  letter  in  the 
Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  read  the  former  letters  of  Mr. 
Wallace  and  P.  H.  Jacobs.  We  give  the  letters 
below: 

LETTER  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  WALLACE. 

Bro.  Jacobs,  as  I  see,  is  falling  back  on  his  old 
tactics  of  defensive,  and  correcting  a  few  un- 
important points  about  carbonicacid  gas.  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that  exhaled  air  rises  out  of 
reach  of  the  fowls  while  roosting  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  and  is  consequently  harmless? 
Kecent  experiments  by  Pasteur,  Brown-Sequard 
and  d'Arsouval,  knocfis  Bro.  Jacobs'  argument 
into  a  "cocked  hat."  The  experiments  in  ques- 
tion were  on  the  relation  between  exhaled  air 
and  certain  forms  of  disease,  which  show  that 
this  air  contains  aDoison  (either  simple  or  com- 
plex) which  can  produce  death  even  when  not 
directly  injected  into  the  blood.  The  effect  of 
breathing  this  air  was  investigated  by  means  of 
an  apparatus,  the  essential  parts  of  which  are  as 
follows:  A  series  of  air-tight  metallic  cases 
were  connected  with  one  another  and  a  current 
of  air  drawn  through  the  series  by  means  of  a 
suction  pump.  Into  each  of  these  cases  was 
placed  a  rabbit.  The  rabbit  in  the  first  case 
thus  only  breathed  pure  air :  those  in  the  suc- 
ceeding cases  breathed  the  air  which  came  from 
the  preceding  cases,  which  was  therefore  more 
and  more  contaminated.  Young  rabbits  (from 
five  to  seven  weeks  old)  died  very  quickly,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  first  and  second 
cases.  Those  in  the  two  last  cases  sometimes 
died  in  two  or  three  days.  If  a  dying  rabbit 
was  removed  and  placed  in  pure  air,  it  recov- 
ered after  five  to  ten  days,  with  apparent  symp- 
toms of  snuffles.  With  large  rabbits  the  gen- 
eral results  were  the  same,  and  only  differed  in 
regard  to  the  time.  There  was  never  more  than 
six  per  cent,  of  dioxide  in  the  last  of  the  cases 
(three  per  cent,  more  than  Bro.  Jacobs  says 
there  is  in  the  atmosphere). 

Another  experiment  was  made  on  fowls. 
Those  in  the  last  cases  died  six  to  twelve  hours 
sooner  than  rabbits.  This  was  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  fowl  (hen)  needed  more 
pure  air,  and  that  the  exhaled  air  from  the  lien 
contained  more  carbon  dioxide  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  dying  fowl  on  being  removed 
and  placed  in  pure  air  recovered  much  slower 
than  rabbits,  but,  like  the  rabbit,  showed  symp- 
toms of  running  at  the  nose  and  watery  eyes. 
Other  experiments  proved  by  passing  the  ail- 
through  a  tube  filled  with  glass  beads  moistened 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter was  destroyed  and  the  carbon  dioxide  left 
unchanged.  By  placing  such  a  tube  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cases  it  was  found  that 
the  rabbit  in  the  seventh  case  did  not  die ; 
neither  did  the  hen,  although  she  showed  signs 
of  somnolence  and  distress  of  breathing. 

This  is  almost  a  parallel  case  of  a  score  or 
more  hens  on  the  one  roost  in  a  close  house, 
and  all  breathing  the  same  exhaled  air, 
which  is  poisonous,  as  has  been  shown.  But  af- 
ter all  I  have  said  about  pure  air  in  the  poultry 
house  being  essential  to  the  health  of  fowls, Bro. 
Jacobs  has  made  a  fatal  admission.  He  says, 
"In  the  winter  season,  plenty  of  fresh  air  will, 
despite  all  opposition,  find  its  way  into  the  poul- 
try house."  Why,  my  dear  brother,  that  is  all  I 
am  claiming— just  "plenty  of  fresh  air."  That 
is  ventilation,  pure  and  simple.  The  fresh  air 
coming  through  scores  of  minute  channels  like 
sweat  through  the  pores  of  our  skin  does  not 


produce  a  draught,  but  keeps  the  air  in  circular 
motion  by  minute  pressure,  resistance,  and  at- 
traction. Thank  you  for  a  point  by  your  own 
admission. 

LETTER  OF  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

I  consider  it  of  no  further  interest  to  the  read- 
ers to  continue  the  discussion.  Bro.  Wallace 
and  I  agree  on  the  same  point— ventilation— for 
he  admits  that  "if  fresh  air,  coming  through 
scores  of  minute  channels  (mark  the  minute) 
like  sweat  through  the  pores  of  our  skin,  does 
not  produce  a  draught,  but  keeps  the  air  in  cir- 
cular motion  by  minute  pressure,  resistance, 
and  attraction,"  and  says  "thank  you  for  a 
point  by  your  own  admission." 

All  this  is  different  from  the  "fowls  roosting 
on  trees,"  etc.  I  have  simply  objected  to  venti- 
lators, not  ventilation,  and  dawned  that,  in  win- 
ter, the  air  would  come  in,  and  Bro.  Wallace 
grants  it  Mirough  the  "minute  channels." 

His  allusion  to  the  experiments  on  rabbits 
etc.,  have  no  bearing  on  the  case,  as  I  have 
never  proposed  to  subject  fowls  to  the  same 
course.  Experiments  in  boxes  are  different  from 
allowing  the  air  of  a  room  10x10  feet  to  twenty 
hens;  equivalent,  proportionately,  to  twenty 
men  in  a  building  80x80  feet,  and  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  srf- 
focate  them.  Bear  in  mind  our  main  point  is  to 
ventilate  without  incurring  roup. 

These  letters  were  given  in  the  former  issue, 
and  in  this,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  advanc- 
ing the  merits  of  the  discussion  between  the 
parties  but  to  give  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and  to  throw  as  much  light  on  the  subject  as 
possible.  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  scientific  man,  an 
able  Writer,  and  stands  high  as  an  authority  on 
poultry  matters. 


That  Ostrich  Fence. 

A.  F.  COOPER,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  writer  that  this  arti- 
cle shall  pertain  very  much  to  poultry.  But 
that  fence  story,  that  Mercer,of  Los  Angeles,  got 
off  on  me  in  the  December  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  does  remind  me  of  a  little  inci- 
dent that  happened  me  while  in  that  country  last 
snmmer.  An  ostrich  farm  is  something  that  a 
person  don't  see  every  day.  So  hearing  of  the 
large  one  down  at  Santa  Monica,  right  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pacific,  I  conclude d  to  go  down 
and  see  the  sight.  Being  a  "tenderfoot"  I  rather 
hesitated  about  going  down  by  myself,  but  go 
I  would,  so  one  Sunday  morning,  bright 
and  early,  I  went  down  to  the  large 
Southern  depot  to  go  on  an  excursion 
train  bound  for  Santa  Monica,  which  is  the 
great  bathing  resort  for  Southern  California. 
We  had  a  very  large  train,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful, and  once  we  reached  our  destination  I 
fot.nd  hundreds  of  people  with  bathing  suits  on, 
right  among  the  breakers  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
But  I  had  gone  down  to  visit  the  farm,  but  the 
temptation  was  too  great,  so  I  thought,  well,  I'll 
take  some  of  that  myself;  and  getting  inside  of 
a  bathing  suit  marched  down  and  made  a  jump 
right  into  the  water,  head  over  heels,  but  I 
jumped  out  again  as  quickly  as  possible— too 
cold  for  me.  While  the  others  seemed  to  en  joy  it 
wonderfully,  I  guess  all  because  they  tare  used 
to  it.  I  concluded  at  o^.ce  that  I  had 
all  I  wanted.  So,  thinking  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  give  the  balance  of  the  day  to  visiting 
the  farm,  I  came  back  upon  the  beach  and 
noticed  a  street  car  with  a  sign  on  the  top  of 
it— "This  Car  for  the  Ostrich  Farm."  So,  get- 
ting aboard,  I  went  down  to  the  farm  in  a  very 
short  time.  Passing  down  a  beautiful 
road  for  a  short  distance,  we  were 
soon  at  the  farm,  and  about  the 
first  thing  I  noticed  was  a  Jsign  that 
read:  "Admission  25  Cents."  As  luck  would 
have  it,  I  had  that  amount  for  once,  and  was 
only  too  willing  to  hand  it  over.  When  I  drew  a 
little  nearer  the  gate  I  noticed  "No  Admittance 
on  Sunday."  There  I  was.  I  didn't 
like  to  break  the  rules,  so  finally  I  con- 
cluded to  take  a  peep  through  the 
fence,  which  was  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  made  out  of  boards  stood  on  end,  and 
as  close  together  as  they  could  be  put,  but  I 
wanted  to  see  the  ostriches,  and  wanted  to  see 
them  bad,  so  taking  a  peep  through  the  small 
cracks  in  the  fence  didn't  satisfy  me.  I  finally 
concluded  So  crawl  up  and  look  over,  which  I 
did,  and  oh,  what  a  pretty  sight  !  Ostriches  as 
big  as  elephants,  and  o  many  nice  feathers  on 
them.  I  was  taking  the  thing  all  in  and  enjoy- 
ing the  situation  very  pleasantly,  when  lo,  one 
that  looked  to  be  about  as  big  as  a  house  came 
up  my  way  with  a  rush.  I  honestly  did  get 
down,  but  not  wishing  to  be  out-done  so 
soon,  I  crawled  up  another  place,  when  lo,  I 
happened  to  see  a  man  coming  towards  the  gate. 
Then  you  bet  I  slid  down  in  a  nurry,  and  started 
for  the  street  car  line,  via  the  shortest  route.  I 
never  looked  back.  They  say  it  is  not  a  good 
sign  to  do  so.  I  don't  know  whether  he  wanted 
to  see  me  or  not,  and  as  I  was  not  desirous  of 
making  any  new  acquaintances  just  then,  I 
pulled  out  in  a  hurry.  I  have  often  been  mad  at 
myself  since,  that  I  did  not  go  and  at  least  try 
to  get  in,  even  if  it  was  Sunday,  for  seeing  a 
farm  of  this  kina  is  really  a  sight  to  be  appre- 


ciated. The  farm  itself  is  most  beautiful  and 
consists  of  several  acres,  right  on  the  banks  of 
and  overlooking  the  ocean.  It  is  all  partitioned 
oft  in  large  yards,  with  buildings  in  the  center 
for  the  attendants.  You  will  see  both  old  and 
young,  or  in  fact  ostriches  of  all  ages,  and  what 
a  grand  sight  it  is.  See,  I  can  tell  you  at  least  a 
little  about  it  if  I  did  have  to  get  down  off  the 
fence,  but  I  will  never  be  caught  that  way  again 
and  the  next  farm  of  this  kind  that  I  go  to  see 
you  bet  I  will  get  on  the  inside,  and  be  able  to 
tell  more  about  it  than  I  can  of  this  one.  And 
now,  since  I  am  writing  about  that 
country,  and  before  I  close,  I  wisli  to 
say  that  the  managers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Association  are  commencing  already 
to  boom  their  next  show,  and  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  good  many  ostriches  there,  for  some 
poor  sucker  to  judge,  that  don't  know  how.  By 
the  way,  I  still  learn  further  that  they  are  to 
hold  a  baby  show  in  connection  with  the  next 
show,  and  Mr.  Mercer  lias  finally  agreed  to  act 
as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Pasadena,  is  to 
act  as  judge.  What  in  the  world  those  two  old 
bald-headed  bachelors  (pardon  the  expression) 
know  about  babies  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  It  is  i 
not  to  be  wondered  at  so  much  that  Mereer  as- 
sumed the  secretaryship,  as  he  is  always  willing 
to  help  things  along,  but  Mr.  Clapp,  why  he  isn't 
bigger  than  a  good-sized  yearlinger  him- 
self; and  it  will  really  be  a  very  interest- 
ing sight  to  see  him  don  his  skull 
cap,  get  on  his  duster,  and  go  to  work.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  about  one  show's  judging  of 
this  kind  will  satisfy  Brother  Clapp  for  baby 
shows.  I  am  glad  to  notice  so  many  corres- 
pondents in  the  Keeper  from  Los  Angeles 
county.  The  boys  are  wide  awake,  and  their 
next  show— well,  don't  mention  it. 

[Mr.  Cooper  lets  the  "cat  out  of  the  bag"  on 
himself,  and  the  next  time  he  goes  to  California 
he.should  not  try  to  emulate  the  circus  boy,  *y 
getting  under  the  fence.  He  seems  to  be  "clean 
gone"  on  California  and  the  Los  Angeles  breed- 
ers. He  thinks  the  best  show  he  ever  saw  was 
at  Los  Angeles  last  year.— Ed.] 


Almost  He  Persuades  Us. 

We  will  have  to  be  very  careful  in  making  of- 
fers to  our  readers,  as  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  T.  Home,  South  Hanover, Kansas.shows. 
He  says : 

"I  notice  in  the  December  issue,  page  131 
where  you  offer  $1000  by  return  mail  to  any  one 
who  will  tell  you  how  to  make  the  business  pay. 
I  will  tell  you— take  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  bind  them  together,  and 
you  will  have  it.  I  look  for  check  by  next 
mail." 

You  are  very  close  to  it,  Friend  Home,  but  we 
have  much  to  learn.  Your  answer,  however, 
contains  some  truth,  for  we  assure  you  that  he 
who  will  do  as  you  say  will  be  much  wiser  on 
poultry  matters. 


Braden  a  Candidate. 

We  received  a  solicitation,  (in  cipher)  from 
Editor  Ro.A.  Braden, editor  of  The  Ohio  Poultry 
Journal,  and  as  far  as  we  could  (?e-cipher  it,  he 
requested  us  to  use  the  Poultry'  Keeper  in 
booming  him  (Braden)  for  President  of  the  A. 
P.  A.  While  admitting  his  fitness  we  replied 
that  we  disapproved  of  seeking  the  office,  and 
that  it  should  seek  the  man.  Instead  of  ad- 
miring our  course,  the  editor  has  published,  in 
revenge,  that  "Jacobs  is  a  candidate,"  which  is 
something  never  contemplated.  Brother  Braden 
will  have  to  go  to  New  York,  fawn  on  a  few 
Western  hucksters,  make  promises  to  doubtful 
Eastern  voters,  call  a  midnight  caucus,  smoke 
off  the  opposition,  get  the  office,  and  next  year 
"recommend"  his  successor.  Such  is  the  way. 
Brother  Braden  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man. 


Charcoal. 

A  farmer  who  has  raised  turkeys  many  years, 
and  who  takes  pleasure  in  making  experiments, 
writes  that  charcoal,  turkey  fat  and  diamonds 
are  alike  in  some  respeets.  It  is  a  fact  that 
more  fat  may  be  gotten  out  of  charcoal  than 
one  would  suspect,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  Here  is  an  account  of  one  experi- 
ment :  „    J  .  .  _  . 

"Four  turkeys  were  confined  in  a  pen  and  fed 
on  meal,  boiled  potatoes  and  oats.  Four  others 
of  the  same  brood  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
fined in  another  pen,  and  fed  daily  on  the  same 
article,  but  with  one  pint  of  very  finely  pul- 
verized charcoal  mixed  with  their  food— mixed 
meal  and  boiled  potatoes.  They  had  also  a 
plentiful  supplv  of  broken  charcoal  in  their  pen. 
The  eight  were  killed  on  the  same  day,  and 
there  was  a  difference  of  one  and  one-hall 
pounds  each  in  favor  of  the  fowls  which  had 
been  supplied  with  charcoal,  they  being  much 
the  fatter,  and  the  meat  being  superior  in  point 
of  tenderness  and  flavor."— Poultry  World. 
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The  Hawkins  Poultry  Farm. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  intended  to  give  our 
readers  a  description  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  and  most  successful  poultry  establish- 
ment in  the  world. 

This  famous  poultry  farm  is  located  in  the 
beautiful  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  fifteen  miles 
from  Worcester,  on  the  Worcester,  Nashua  & 
Rochester  railroad,  and  thirty-five  miles  from 
Boston,  via.  Fitchburg  railroad.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hawkins,  the  proprietor  and  manager,  is  a  young 
man  of  thirty-three  years,  and  has  given  his 
entire  attention  for  ten  years  to  the  breeding  of 
poultry  and  furnishing  some  of  .the  large  hotels 
with  fancy  eggs  for  the  table.  His  methods  of 
managing  poultry  have  been  so  successful  that 
his  services  are  very  frequently  secured  to  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  of  poultry  culture  before  the 
leading  agricultural  and  poultry  societies 
throughout  the  country.  His  paper  before  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
1884,  was  very  highly  commended'by  the  press 
and  was  pronounced  by  Hon.  John  E.  Russell, 
Sec.  of  the  Society,  as  the  most  practical  paper 
on  this  subject  ever  given  before  that  organiza- 
tion. His  recent  addresses  before  the  R.I.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  farmers  institutes 
throughout  New  England  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  poultry  industry. 

As  we  alighted  on  the  platform  at  Lancaster 
station,  we  were  greeted  with  a  hearty  shake 
from  the  genial  proprietor,  who  had  kindly  met 
us  at  the  train,  and  after  a  short  half  mile  "drive 
we  arrived  at  the  famous  poultry  farm. 

It  is  situated  on  a  high  southeastern  slope, over- 
looking for  miles  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Nashua  river,  which  flows  through  the  farm. 
Mr.Hawkins  has  recently  built  a  new  residence, 
surrounded  by  spacious  iawns  and  trees,  all  of  j 
which  must  add  to  the  pleasure  of  his  home.  I 

After  showing  us  the  many  cups  and  prize  i 
cards  that  had  been  awarded  his  birds  as  large 
poultry  exhibition,  we  started  for  a  look  over 
the  farm. 

The  first  building  we  entered  was  60 feet  long, 
having  small  apartments  10  feet  by  4  feet  on  j 
either  side,  with  an  alley-way  through  the 
centre.  In  these  small  pens  are  kept,  through 
the  fall,  the  fowls  that  he  is  preparing  for  ex- 
hibition, and  also  stock  for  sale.  The  par- 
titions between 'the  pens  are  boarded  up  three 
feet,  so  that  the  male  birds  cannot  fight  through. 
The  rest  of  the  partition  is;  made  of  lath.  We 
next  enter  the  feed  and  cook  room.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  grain  were  here  found :  also  potatoes, 
onions,  cabbage,  and  such  food  as  goes  to  make  I 
up  the  usual  bill  of  fare  for  the  fowls.  A  large  I 
boiler  in  the  basement  is  used  for  heating  water, 
cooking  vegetables,  meat,  etc.  We  next  enter 
the  building  where  the  lying  stock  is  kept.  In 
each  apartment  12x20  with  run  in  front  20x50 
are  kept  3&  lay  ers  through  the  season,  allowing 


8  square  feet  of  inside  room  for  each  fowl.  Mr. 
H.  tells  us  that  30  hens  will  lay  more  eggs  in 
such  a  room  than  50.  After  passing  through 
several  buildings  filled  with  the  laying  stock 
we  came  to  the  hatching  house.  Mr.  H.,  after 
many  experiments  with  artificial  hatching,  de- 
cided that  the  "old  hen"  was  good'  enough  for 
him,  and  by  the  system  that  he  has  for  manag- 
ing sitters,  surely  he  can  roll  them  out  by  the 
thousands  easily.  This  building  is  200 
feet  l°ng-  divided  into  apartments 
12x10.  The  sitting  nests  are  ar- 
ranged the  same  as  in  the  laying  houses,  so 
that  when  sitters  are  found  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments they  are  removed  to  this  building,  where 
they  will  at  once  resume  work  in  their  new  quar- 
ters. At  this  time  there  were  250  hens  sitting  cov- 
ering 3,000  eggs.  The  hens  are  aUowed  to  sit  a  day 
in  this  building  before  giving  them  the  good  eggs. 
Mr.  Hawkins  says  he  rarely  loses  a  nest  of  eggs, 
as  when  a  hen  leaves  her  nest  the  attendant 
gets  a  fresh  sitter  from  the  laying  house.  He 
usually  hatches  75  to  90  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  season  and  vigor  of  the  breeding  stock. 
Each  nest  is  marked  with  date  of  setting,  and 
pen  from  which  eggs  are  laid,  and  at  the  time 
of  hatching  every  chick  is  given  its  private 
mark  by  punching  the  web  of  the  foot  with  a 
small  round  punch.  This  is  done  that  he  may 
know  the  perfect  pedigree  of  the  chick  when 
grown  as  the  hole  in  the  foot  grows  larger  until 
the  chick  is  matured.  We  next  came  to  the 
breeding  yards  from  which  Mr.  Hawkins  se- 
cures all  o'f  his  eggs  for  hatching  purposes,  and 
to  furnish  his  extensive  trade  with  hatching 
eggs.  Each  of  these  breeding  yards  contains 
about  one-half  acre  of  grass  range  with  plenty  of 
shade.  His  breeding  house  is  a  very  novel  and 
practical  one.  It  is  8x10  feet,  9  feet  high  in  front. 
6  feet  high  in  rear,  and  3  feet  from  the  ground  is 
a  board  floor,  making  the  building  two-story. 
Three  sides  of  the  lower  story  are  boarded  tiglit 
the  south  side  being  open,  making  an  open  shed 
under  their  roosting  room,  which  is  very  de- 
sirable in  winter  and  early  spring  to 
procure  fertile  eggs.  These  house  are  lined 
with  tarred  paper,  and  are  frost  proof  .Mr.  H. 
has  twenty  of  these  yards  on  his  farm,  which 
are  occupied  solely  by  his  Plymouth  Rocks,  the 
breed  on  which  he'  has  made  his  world  wide  rep- 
utation. His  breeding  .fowls  were  very  large, 
distinctly  marked  and  of  good  form,  nearly  all 
having  clear  yellow  beaks  and  legs.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins is  a  very  careful  and  judicious  breeder, and 
keeps  a  perfect  pedigree  of  all  his  stock,  and 
never  makes  a  mating  by  guess  work.  He  took 
up  the  Wyandottes  when  thev  were  admitted  to 
the  standard  and  by  the  same  system 
of  scientific  breeding,  that  has  brought 
his  strain  of  Plymouth  Rocks  so  near 
perfection,  he  has  produced  a  strain  of  Wy- 
andottes that  breed  very  true  to  color  arid 
form— large  in  size  and  with  small  combs.  He 


tells  us  that  his  matings  of  Wyandottes  last  sea- 
son produced  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  first-class 
breeding  birds  as  his  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  the 
great  success  he  has  attained  at  the  exhibitions 
is  the  best  proof  that  his  Wyandottes  are  second 
to  none  in  the  country.  He  showed  us  the  fa- 
mous prize  cock  "Prince  Leon,"  and  he  is  surelv 
a  wonderful  bird,  and  in  a  flock  of  200of  his  chick's 
there  was  hardly  a  poor  specimen.  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins tells  us  that  lie  has  sold  many  fine  specimens 
sired  by  this  cock,  that  have  won  at  the- 
largest  shows,  scoring  as  high  as  ninetv-six 
points.  He  will  breed  this  season  from  fifteen 
cockerels,  sired  by  this  famous  bird,  many  of 
which  he  has  refused  to  sell  tor  $25  to  $50  each. 
"Prince  Leon"  won  first  prize  and  specials  for 
the  best  Wyandotte  cockerel  at  New  York  in 
1885. 

Foreseeing  the  great  boom  in  White  Wyan- 
andottes.  Mr.  Hawkins  [purchased  the  origina- 
tor's entire  stock  of  this  variety,  in  the  spring 
of  1886,  and  has  raised  a  large  number  of 
birds  from  them.  He  devotes  an  entire  farm 
to  this  variety,  and  is  having  a  great  demand 
for  the  stock.  He  is  also  breeding  several  fine- 
yards  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  selected  from 
the  best  yards  in  Maine.  The  most  important 
part  of  his  business  is  furnishing  the  breeding 
stock  and  eggs  for  hatching  to  his  customers,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  sent  fowls  or 
eggs  with  success  to  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Germany.  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Denmark,  and  his  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes  can  be  found  iti  nearly  every  ham- 
let on  this  continent.  Eggs  shipped  to  England 
have  hatched  60  per  cent.,  and  in  California  90 
per  cent.  Mr.  Hawkins  believes  that  it  pays  to 
ship  to  customers  only  first-class  stock,  arid  by 
his  square  and  honorable  methodsof  dealing,  he 
has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  poul- 
tryfraternity,  and  has  created  a  very  large  and 
constantly-increasing  trade.  The  sales  of  pure 
bred  stock  and  eggs  from  his  farm  in  1887  were 
over  $15.000. — JY.  E.  Fancier. 


It.  Garhart,  Aitch, Pa., Mottled  Ancona6,S.  L.  & 
.W.Wyans,  Langs,& R.C.W.& S.C.B.  Leghorns. 


IOC. 
Y. 


CrmC  6  Pkts  of  my  choicest  Flower  Seeds,  1 
OLCUd  Catalog  free.  F.B.Mills, Thorn  Hill.N. 


POULTRY  FENCE! 

6ALTAXIZED  WIRE  NETTIXG:  heaviest  and 
best 

2-inch  mesh.  No.  19  wire,  H  cent.   1-lncli,  No.  20,  \y, 
cents  square  foot. 
Prices  Per  Bolls  150  Feet  Lone. 

12     24     36     48     60     72  inch 
?-in<-h,No.  19.  $1.13  2.25  3.38  4.50  5.63  6.75perro<l 
1-  •'     "    20  .   2.25  4.50  6.75  9.00  11.25  13.50  " 
Write  for  d'scounts  to 
PETER  DURYEE  &  CO., 
70  Vesey  Street,  .  New  York. 


1890. 
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for  15  B. 
straius. 


P.  Rock  eggs.  Good  stock.  Best 
Mrs.  T,  A.  Snuff,  New  Berlin,  111. 


partridge  Cochins.  Exclusively  for  10  years.  Clean 
sweep  at  Providence  ?89,  F.Watspn,  Feacedale,  K.I 


Gt' 


olden  and  Silver  Wyans.  eggs;  Col.  $1.50  per  set. 
'  Silver  §1  per  set.  B.  Stiles,  Claxton,  Michigan. 


"  W.COOK,Poneto,Inrt.,R.C.W.&B.  Leghorns, 
•  S.  Wyandotte  eggs,  15  §1.25, 30  $2.00.  Cockerels. 


P.  Rocks,  IS.  Minorca  Egrgs,  ?2  per  15;  $3 

for  30.        D.  C.  Powell,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


s 


S.  Thorniley.  Marietta,  Ohio,  O.  V  P.  Yards.  Red 
•  Caps  ¥l  per  pair.  Eggs  §1.50;  other  kinds  low. 


BMINOnrflC   W.P.  Rock  eggs,  §3.00  for  30. 
.  KlUlUul/AO,  J.  II.  Holmes, Crosswicks, N. J. 

JR.  HODGE,  Mechanicsburg.O. ,  breeds  S.W.G. 
•  Wyandottes,  B.  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 

"J710R  SALE.— The  Harper  Brooder.  Stamp  for 
Jj  prices.    LEVI  T.  PASSMORE,  Embreeville.Pa. 

hfte Wyandottes.  Beststock.  Eggs  $2 per 
15;  §3  per  30.  W.  A.  PIER,  Ely  Creek,  N.  Y. 


P.  Rocks, exclusively.  (Orig.  Frost  Strain.) 
•  Strictly  first-class.    W.E.Allen,  Clinton,  Mo. 


Eggs.—  VT. P.  Rock,  .Silver  Wyandottes,  Hawkins 
strain.  $2  per  13.   J.  II.  Helms,  Centreville,  Ind. 


elos  Smith,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  B.  B.  R.  Pit 
Games  and  S.  S.  Hamburg.    Eggs  $2.00  per  13. 


I  T.  BULL,  Westville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  b  es 
I.  P. Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Rouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 


iarlii  Brahmaa,  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Berk- 
urepigs.  Prices  low. A.  D.Colegrove,  Corry,  i'a. 


t.  Brahmas.  Exhibition  birdsand  White Wyan- 
1  dottes  gor  sale.   J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 


DRflll  FR   SXXE  BROKEN  FLINT, 81. 00. per 

DnUILLn   bus.  Jno. I. Mercer, Leamau Place, Pa. 

n  Rocks,  Liang.  &  P.  Ducks  for  sale  at  from  $1  to  S2 
T.  each.  C.  &  A.  MILLS,  Alt.  Palatine,  111. 


Isaiah  K.  Kulp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  L.  Brahs, 
S.  Wy&::,  P.  Rs.  Fine  stock  for  sale,  also  Eggs. 

Hsents  wanted.  §1  an  hour.  50  new  articles.  Cata- 
Hfogueand  sample  free.  C.E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.Y 


A 


LL  the  ponltrymrn  are  baying  those 

liainmuiilon  Farms.    Send  lor  circular. 


I  Mil  ICC  Wishing  to  learn  Something  of  Import. 
Mi U I  CD  ance,  address,  with  stamp, 

Mary   Lewis,    Duraugo,  Dub  Co.,  Iowa. 


Express  pre-paid  on  eggs  from  my  high  class 
L.  Bramas.P.  Rocks  &  Lagshans,  ?2  per  13,  £3  per 
26.   J.  R.  Richman,  Box  107,  Yardville,  JSI.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ^^T„.^£soa- 

American  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Peima. 


Wanted.— Pekin  duck  eggs  for  incubator  hatching. 
Quote  prices  delivered  liy  express  to  Cleveland, 
O.   Address  L.  W.  Tatum,  East  Cleveland,  O. 

Green  Hill  Poultry  Yards.  J.  R.Wallingford.Fro., 
Mt.Carmel,Ky.,L.  Br'hs.,  S.  Wyans.P.  Rocks, 
S.S.  Hamburgs,  B.Leghs,  P.  Game,  P.dks.,  B.  turks. 

For  sale  cheap  or  exchange  for  B .  B.  R  Games,  2 
fine  Buff  Cochin  cocks  and  pen  of  G.  B.  Polish. 
D.  D.  &  H.  D.  Rose,  Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


Jn   nrubaker,  Sidney,  Nebr.,  breeder  of  P.  Rocks, 
.  U.  D  Wyandottes  &  P. Ducks.  Select  strains  stock 
&  eggs  in  season.  Orders  booked  now.  Novelty  cir  free. 


BONE  MILLS.— Western  Agents  for  Wilson's 
Bone  and  Grist  Millls    save  freight;  order 
from  us.  Thompson  Bros.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


EGGS.— M.  B.  T.  Si. 50 per  doz;  T.  Goose  $1  per  5; 
P.  R.,  Langshans,  WD.,  P.  1)  5  cts.  each.  Orders 
booked  now.   Geo.  Huffstetter,Vestar,  Ind. 


I  IPUT  QQAUMAC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUn  I  DnHnillHO.  slock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator. Miss  H.M.Williams,Hammonton,y.J 

Fine  imported  Bicycle  for  sale  or  will  exchange  for 
G.  Wyandottes.  L.  Brahmas,  eggs,  birds  or  Prairie 
State  Incubator.   ffmJ.  Schilling,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.    Fowls  tor  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


INCUBATOR  &  BROODER 

T.  S.  McKEE,  70S  Pcnn  Avenue,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fine  W.  P.  Rocks  81.00  to  ?3  00  each.  AlsoB.P.R. 
pullets.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
•  funded.   Stamp.  R.  R.  Fisher,  McConnell,  111. 

DR.S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa., breeds  L.  Brah- 
mas, W.&S.  Wyandottes,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
Anconas.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


CW.  Idell,333  Washington  St.,  N.Y. .sells  on  com- 
•  mission  farm  produce,  including  eggs,  poultry, 
squabs,  game,  pork,  and  dressed  calves. 

X  LOOK  AT  THIS.  X 

Dickey  &  Mixter,  Milan,  Ohio,  breeders  of  pure  bred 

?oultry.  14  varieties:  also  pedigreed  Mastiff  &  English 
ug  dogs.  Will  give  away  in  premiums  to  customers 
4699.25  this  season.  Write  for  cata  and  particulars  free. 


ronze  Turkeys,  Langshan  Chickens  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  Eggs  in  season.  Correspondence  solicited 
MRS.  R.  A.  MOREY,  Kewanee, Ills.,  (Box 427). 


Patents 


THOMAS  1'.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  Noatty's  lee  uutil  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


FIVE  Acre  Poultry  Farms  on  Installments.  Only 
§30  per  acre.   Over  30  large  broiler  farms  here. 
Circulars  free.     R.J.  Byrnes,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.— Orange  Farm  Egg  Food;  price  25c. 
per  box,  5c.  extra  by  mail.  Also  diamond  burners 
for  brooders, 25c.  A.  H.  James,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators,  $10, 
$18  and  §25:  brooders $7.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  W.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


The  Improved  Triumph  Incubator.  War.  a  better 
batcher  than  hens  and  superior  to  any  incubator 
in  America.  Cir.  fir,   I.  T.  blemmer,  Marydel,  Aid. 


TVE.  JOHN  W.  KING.  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
I  t  best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas,  W .  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz.and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


I>RO>ZE  TI  KHEYS,  BARRED  PLV. 
>  ROCKS  andlilGIET  BRASIOI.YS  aspecial- 

y.      WAI.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  Buckingham,  III. 


CPPC  R- C.  B.  Leghorns  $1.00  for  13;  R.  C.  W. 
LUUD.  Leghorns  si .50  for  13;  W.  C.  B.  Polish  $2.00 
for  13.    W.  H.  H.  BitADiiURY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 
monton Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    ( 'irculars  free. 

G.  W.  FRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Dark  Brahmas  (Theo. 
Worland's  entire  stock).  My  entire  stock  for 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  Box  133, 
Blue  Island,  111. 


OLENTANGY  BROODER.  Only  85.  Pat- 
ented. 1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 


Illustrations  for  POI  l.TRY  BREEDERS. 

We  have  a  large  variety  of  cuts  of  Poultry,  Houses, 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Fixtures,  etc.,  for  sale  at  rea- 
sonable prices.    Send  15  cents  for  full  set  of  proofs. 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa. 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Healer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


OUR  name  and  address  on  a  neat  Rubber  Stamp, 
with  self  inking  pad  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents 
Address,  GEO.  R.  BLAKELY, 

Bradford,  AIcKean  county,  Pa 


Y 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PEN  NA. 


Improved  Hammonton  Incubators,  self  regulating. 
Heat  Regulators,  Kgg  Turners,  Thermometers  ,  75c, 
2-inch  Glass  Moisture  linages  2.5c.  Choice  eggs  for 
hatching.  Cir.  free.   J  W.  Hile,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  originated 
and  bred  by  I.  C.  B.  Sands,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  $2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONITOR  INCVRA- 
tor  tells  its  own  story  Incubator  Thermome- 
tors,  Egg  Testers,  Diamond  Burners,  Incubator  Reg- 
ulators, Brooders,  etc.  Illustratedcirculars.  A.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  L  Box  649,  Bristol.  Conn. 


f'TTFBB  VRD"  BLACK  BEDS.   Eggs  $3.00 

J  1  per  13.  Warranted  Dead  Game.  Write  for 
particulars.  (15  years  a  breeder  of  Pit  Stock).  Cocks 
6'A  tol'A  lbs.  A.  H.  LANG,  Toledo, Ohio. 


nniir  IIP  ll  FOR POIITRY.  Crushed 

KIIIMr  Mr  A  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Bret 
UU  11  l_  III  L.r« L  Scraps.  Send  for  new  price 
list.  YORK  t'MKJIICAL  WORKS,  YORK, Pa 


NORTH  RIDGE  oouw.r^ r^pTr!*  %«%V:t 

Wy&::,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  W.  &  B.  Legs,  and  P  Ducks. 

WlliniORK  «V  HAINES. 


VIRGINIA— Turner  Bros.,  breeders  of  prize  win- 
ning Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  silver  L.  Wyans, 
and  P.  Ducks.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times. 

204  South  Cherry  St.,  Richmond.  Ya. 


CPPC  fi'om  the  Best  strain  of  W .  WvTmdottos  JTflO 
CUUO  per  set  :  3  set  $2.00.  W.  Holland  Turkeys,  P. 
Ducks  and  W.  Pigeons.       J.  F.  S  WAKTLE1 , 

New  Britain,  Penna. 


PIT  GAMES 

WM.  FRANKS, 


VJITIt   APRIL  1ST, 
ONLY 
85.00  PER  PAIR. 
MUSKEGON,  Michigan. 


Imported  Indian  Games.  Eggs  $5.00  per  13:  also 
Golden  Wyandottes,  Golden  &  Silver  Sebright  Ban- 
tams, Black  Suiafttras  and  B.  B.  Red  Games.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.       Kinter  &  Co.,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


WYANDOTTES 

Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Strains. 
Bred  by  T.  Wilton  Hill,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


GOLDEN 
WHITE 


S. 


K.  Alohr,  Hilltown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  P.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.   Cir  free. 


Try  the  Spruce  Bank  Langshans  for  price  and  qual- 
ity. $2perl3.    A.M.  Allebach,  N.Bethlehem,  Pa. 


M 


"amnioth  Light  Brahmas  exclusively.  Eggs  $1.50 
per  13.   Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  Norristown,  Fa. 


CPA  MIC U  '  specialty  26  years. 
OIHIllon  gunman,  Ripley  Co., Ind. 


J.  BENNETT, 
Cir.  free. 


EGGS  &  FOWLS. 

ducks,  P.  Games  at  $1  for  set  .  Incubator  eggs  by  crate. 

Airs.  1.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Dela. 


Attention.— If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  Incu- 
bator and  brooder,  send  for  a  circular  of  the  Im- 
proved Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooders.  Pine- 
land  Iueubator«b  Brooder  Co. .Jamesburg,  N  .J 


For  Sale. —100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
fowls  and  chicks  at  $1  and  $2  each.  These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
H.  A.  BRADSH AW,  ELIZA YILLE,  IND. 


HAWKINS. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BABBED  AND  WHITE. 

WYANDOTTES 

SILVER  AND  WHITE. 

America's  Leading  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Have  now  the  highest  honors  at  NEW  YORK. 
BOSTON  and  BUFFALO.  My  cust.  mers  win  at  ' 
the  leading  shows  in  AMERICA,  ENGLAND, 
and  GERMANY. 

Coekerels,  Trios  and  Breeding:  Pens  and 
Sure  Winners  at  reasonable  rates. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  the  finest  breeding  pens  of  these  varieties  in 
the  U.  S.   1  setting  $5.00:  3  settings  $10.00. 

EGGS  FOR  INCUBATORS  tmmX 

prices.  Catalogue  of  America's  Greatest  poultry 
farm  FREE.  A.  C.  HAWKINS. 

Lock  Box  4,  Laneaster,  Mass. 


-[•SPLENDID  PREMIUMS-:- 

For  Obtaining  New  Snbscribers! 

No.  of  Subs.  Value. 
1  American  Live  Stock  Manual,  -      -     -  .25 
1  Architecture  Simplified,  -     -  25 
1  Artistic  Embroidery,        -  25 
1  Brown  Leghorns  (Stoddard),        ...  25 
1  Complete  Book  of  Home  Amusements,  -  25 
1  Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation,           ------  25 

1  Everybody's  Law  Book,        -  25 

1  Favorite  Album  of  Songs  and  Ballads,    -  25 

1  How  to  Feed  Fowls  (Stoddard),  ...  25 
1  How  to  Raise  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale 

(Stoddard),  -  '25 

1  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes  (Stoddard),      -  25 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders,  (Jacobs)      -      -  25 

1  Ladies'  Guide  to  Fancy  Work,        -     -  25 

1  Light  Brahmas  (Stoddard),    -      -      -     -  25 

1  Mammoth  Budget,      -  25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks,  (Jacobs),  25 

1  "One Thousand  Facts'",    -      -      -      -  25 

1  Poultry  Architecture  (Stoddard',        -     -  25 

1  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  25 

1  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),    -  25 

1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1887,"       -  25 

1  Plymouth  Rocks  (Stoddard),       ...  g 

1  Temperance  Volume,      -----  2s 

1  White  Leghorns  (Stoddard),     -  25 

2  Case's  Recipe  Hook,  (paper),  -  -  -  50 
2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  ...  -  40 
2  German  Silver  Check  for  Keys,  -  -  25 
2  N  iles'  Poultry  and  Stock  Book,  -  -  -  50 
2  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)  cloth,  -  -  40 
2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,      -      -  35 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry,        -  35 

3  One  Year's  Sub.  Farmer's  Magazine,         -  50 

3  Stencil  Plate  for  Clothing  or  Grain  Bags,  50 

4  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (cloth),  -  -  -  1  00 
4  Farmer's  Account  Book,  -  -  -  75 
4  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture  -  1  00 
8  American  Agriculturist,  -  -  -  -  1  50 
8  The  Poultry  World.  (Stoddard's. )      -     -  125 

10  Volume  I,  Poi  ltky  Kkepek  ( Bound)-  -125 

lo  Farmer's  Record  and  Account  Book,  -  3  (10 

10  Gleason's  Family  Physician,    -     -     -  300 

10  Moore's  Universal  Assistant,    -     -     -  2  50 

10  Setting  Langshan  Eggs,     -      -      -      -  3  30 

10  Setting  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,     -     -     r  2  00. 

10  Youth's  Companion  oneyeari new  sub.)      -  1  75 

17  Polyopticon  and  2U0  pictures,  prepaid,     -  2  50 

50  Scotch  Collie  Pup,   8  00 

50  Bijou  Orchestrone,  -     -     -     -     -     -  25  00 

50  Celestina,     -      -     -     -      -      -      -    -  25  00 

N  ote — Premiums  are  only  given  for  subscribers 
at  50  cents  each,  and  not  on  subscribers  who  take  the 
60  cent  combinations,  or  any  other  cheap  combination 
as  that  of  course  allows  us  no  margin  for  premiums, 
neither  can  a  person  send  in  their  own  subscription 
and  claim  a  premium  forone  subscription. 
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KNAPP  BROS., 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Best  laying  variety  known.  Most  popular  general 
purpose'  fowl. 

HAVE  LO>'C  STOOD  AT  THE  HEAD. 
Champions  of  the  world  and  still  another 
Sweeping  Victory  at  the  great  Buffalo  Inter- 
national, Sept.  3d  to  13th,  1889.  On  W.  L's,  breed- 
ingpen  1st  and  2nd.  cock  1st  ami  2d.  hen  1st  and  2nd, 
cock'l  1st  and  2d,  pullet  1st  and  2nd.  and  all  specials, 
including  the  grand  special  tor  largest  and  best 
display  in  Spanish  class.  On  W.  \\ 's,  breeding  pen 
1st  arid  2nd,  cock  1st,  hen  1st  and  2nd,  coek-12nd, 
Birds  of  our  breeding  in  the  hands  of  ourselves  and 
customers  have  won  highest  honors  at  all  the 
ieading  shows  since  1383.  Finer  stock  this  fall  and 
•more  of  it  than  ever  before.  If  you  want  the  best 
in  exhibition  or  breeding  stock  write  to  us.  10- 
page  catalogue  free,  giving  highest  prize  record 
ever  won  by  am  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 

li.jvr./vi^x3  IB  in os., 

Box  501,  1'ABIl'S,  X.  V. 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Laueahans,  P.  Bocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  V,  .  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hainburgs. 
Laced  Wvandottes.  Pit  Games.  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.Gnineas.  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs.  42  per  13. 

X.  V.  Champion  Exhibition  Games— Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Reds.  Red  Piles  and  Malays; 
Andalusians.  WHITE  WYAXDOTTES,  J  up.. 
Bantams, R.  SilverPolisli:  Eggs, ^.Imported 
Dark  Brahmas.  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I  won  K  1st  and  special  vremiwms  at  N.  1".,  Feb:  1886. 
THOS.  W.  II'DLOIV,  Yonkers,  N.  V. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture.1' 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses:  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  bv  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN;  South 
EaStox,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  76  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each . 

POI  LTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


FINE  EARLY  CHICKS' 


AT 

, reasonable 

LT.  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 
WHITE  &  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Low  Express  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
JOE  ORAVFS,  Agt.  American  Express. 

Black  River,  Bf.  V. 


GRIND 

iraham  Floir.  _ 

CfcHANDIYIILL 

4?<J  lOO  per  cent. 


YOCR  OWN 


_  OysterShells, 
braham  Flour  &  Oorn,.inthe 
(F.Wilson's 
Patent). 
_  iner  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  POWER  311  LLS  and 
FA RM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and testimoniala 
BDt  on  application.  WILSON  BROS).  Easton.  Ps> 


FREE  GRATIS 

sent  free.   Reduces  the  cost  one-half. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER.  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


A  very  val- 
uable arti- 
cle on  feed 
for  fowls 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  \S  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  "eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RASKIN,  South  Easton, 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,"  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Sctnvarz,  M'f "g.,  Fairfiel  d,  Conn 

NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light   Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White.  Gulden  and  Black  Wvandottes.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  ?2. 50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  rntalogne. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  tonawanda,  N.  V. 

WILLAKD  KNAPFS 
-fBLACK  MINORCASf- 

At  Detroit  and  Buffalo's  International  Fairs.  Won 
every'  first  and  second  prize  (except  one)  at  each.  I 
have  never  lost  1st  and  2nd  on  breed  ine  pen. 
Young  stock  for  sale,  bred  from  Standard  Weight 
Fowls.   Circular  free. 

ADDRESS 

WILLARD  KNAPP,  FBao?cus4oofY 


100,000  DEMOREST  CORSETS  CDCC 
100,000  SHOULDER  BRACES Tutt 


LADIES 

100,000  Stocking  Supporters 

A  MARVELOUS  OFFER 


By  A  Reliable  House! 

Every  lady  has  heard  of  MME.  DEMOREST.  Her 
name  is  a  by  word  in  every  house  in  the  land.  Her 
celebrated  Patterns  have  Deen  in  use  over  40  years. 
We  are  the  publishers  of  the  well-known  publication, 

lie.  Morest's  Illustrated  MontMy  Faslioi  Journal 

and  we  wish  to  increase  its  circnlation  200.000  copies 
during  the  next  90  days,  and  to  that  end  we  will  give 

away  to  new  subscribers  


1! 


Demorest  Celeb'd  Corsets  B 
"       Shoulder  Braces 
"  Stocking  Supporters 


The  MME.  DEFOREST  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 
FASHION'  JOURNAL  is  a  36  page  paper,  beautifully 
illustrated,  covering  every  possible  field  of  Fashions 
Fancy  Work,  Home  lleeorationa,  Cooking*  etc.. 
each  department  being  under  the  ep-.cial  supervision 
of  the  best  known  contributors,    Itls  besides  re- 

Flete  with  matters  of  interest  to  mothers,  and  is 
orthermore  filled    with  illustrations,  stories, 
sketches,  humor  and  matters  of  general  Interest. 


FREE! 


_  Sizes  18  to  SO. 
Give  your  Corset 
 Measure. 


Every  line  of  reading  is  carefully  guarded  by  an 
editor,  who  receives  $5,000  per  annum,  and  noth- 
ing is  published  in  its  columns  but  the  best  and  purest 
reading  matter.  It  may  be  admitted  to  any  house- 
hold and  your  children  may  read  it  as  well  as  you.  It 
numbers  among  its  subscribers  the  wives  of  thousands 
of  clergymen  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  best 
Feahion  paper  published  in  the  world.  It  tells  you 
"What  to  Wear"  "When  and  How  to  Wear  It." 
It  gives  you  all  the  litest  styles  in  Ladies'  Hats,  Bonnets, 
etc.  It  is  always  abreast  of  the  times,  and  everything 
within  its  pnges  is  new  and  orlglnaL  It  also  contains 
the  latest  Fashion  news  from  abroad  by  our  Special 
London  and  Paris  correspondents. 


FREE 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN 
TheMme,  Demorest  Corset 

fiend  us  50  Cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Our  JOURNAL  and  iS  cents  additional  to  pay  postage 
and  packing1,  T5  CENTS  in  all,  and  we  will  mail 
you  one  of  these  handsome  CORSETS  FREE. 


How  To  Obtain 
Two  Articles  s 


PAW  Of 


SHOULDER  BRACES 

AND 

Stocking  Supporters 


FREE 


Send  us  BO  Cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  our  JOURNAL,  and  85  Cents  additional  to  pay 
postage  and  packing.  75  Cents  in  all,  and  we  will  mail  you  these  two  articles,  One  Pair  oi* 
SHOULDER  BRACES  and  One  Pair  of  STOCKING  SUPPORTERS  S 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS 


REMEMBER  THERE  IS  NO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THESE  OFFERS. 

We  do  exactly  as  we  guarantee.  Our  house  has  been  established  for  over  40  years,  and 
we  can  refer  you  to  any  Commercial  Agency,  Bank.  Express  Office  or  Business  Firm  in  the 
land.  Make  all  remittances  either  by  Draft,  Postal  Note,  Money  Order,  or  Rr-fristered  I«etter. 
When  postal  note  is  not  procurable,  send  stamps.  Address  all  communications  to 

|*HE  DEMOREST  FASHION  &  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
I  7  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

This  offer  should  be  taken  advantage  ot  at  once  as  we  will  give  away  no  more  than  100,000 
ot  each  article.  SHOW  THIS  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.   IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 


OYSTER  SHELLS  for  sale  by  the  bushel  and  I  \  Bagwell.  Sharp.  Kv 
carload;  two  bushel,  30 cents,  delivered  at  cars  |  xjL«  Lang., Brahmas,  PR" 


(no  charge  for  bags).  Money  must  be  sent  with  all 
orders.       H.  J.  Baker.  +1  Randall  St.,  Prov.  R.  I. 


i  Lang., Brahma 


choice  fruit  plants. 
Leghs.,  Duck,  Geese. 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES 

S.  C.  W  Leghs.  Wht.  Minoreas,  Laced  Wvandottes, 
Rouen,  Brazilian,  Pekin  A  Black  Cayuga  ducks,  send 
for  prices, etc.      P.  A.  Webster,Cazenovia, N.  V. 


TURKEY, DUCK  &  GOOSE  FARM 

IflBHk.V'.'i  birds  readv  for  sale.  Mammoth  Bronze 
_3L«2Turkevs.  I'eki'n  and  Rouen  Ducks,  Toulouse 
&  Embden  Geese,  White  Head  Brants,  L.Brah,  Langs 
Wyans,  1*.  Rks.  Cir.  free.  D. A. Stoner,  Morocco,  Ind. 


rilir  PUirUCklC  FOB  SALE  at  a  bargain 
rlHL  LnlLrMLIld  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LAXGSHANS.  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS. PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  BUFF 
and  PABTKIDliK  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DI  CKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Fss»  now  Booked. 


HUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS, &£5 

Book  Island  Show.  Nov.  30.  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  "Wvandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W".  1'.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  !>s  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored 90 to98H.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  anil  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Stated  tor  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGER.  DeKalb,  III. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS! 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop"r.,Delavan,  Wis 


Cheap  poult ry  farms  in  Hamnionton, 
J.   R.  J.  RYBNES,  Hamnionton.  N. 
CIBCl  LAB  FREE. 


N. 
J. 


Ofinn  Fowls  For  Sale.— 500  1st  and  2d  premiums 
ZUUU  taken  at  8  State  shows  within  3  months.  Send 
three  1  cent  stamps  for  finest  catalogue. 
 Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

rTlhe  (tneen  or  Incubators.- 200  eggs,  ?25.f*L 
JL  Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  Incubator.  Send2cent 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D  Moulton,  Taunton,  Ma*s. 

piMFQ  Extra  lot  of  young  Gaines  for  sale  cheap 
UHlilLO.  if  taken  soon.   Six  breeds  and  crosses. 

IDE  ROSSITER.  GIRARD. 

EB1E  COUNTY.  PA. 


FREE  gratis,  valuable  article  on  feed  for  poultry. 
Reduces  cost  of  feeding  one-half.  Endorsed  by 
the  leading  fraternity .  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.    Finest  Imp.  Ind.  Games.    Send  for  descrip. 


$10.00  IH  GOLD! 

I  will  give  this  amount  for  the  highest  scoring  bird 
(Indian  Gaines)  from  eggs  purchased  from  me.  Write 
for  particulars.  P.  A.W  ebster,  Cazenovia,  New  jfork. 


Whi,e  LANGSHANS. 


Black 

ANCONAS  Co, 

F.  A.  MORTIMER 


MINORCAS  Whi 


nflDlflllPG  Send  stamp  for 
U  Unit  111  UO.  Catalogue. 

-  Pottsville.  Pa. 


CP  Certain  Cure  O  O  ^ure  Shot  p  F  Chick  Feed 
.Lt.  For  Cholera.  O.O.For  Lice.  0.1.  For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Psu 
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Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
flat  roofs.  Extra 
Heavy  Felt  for 

Poultry  Hou  s  e  s 
M.50  per  100  square 
feet,  with  Coating, 
Caps  and  Nails.- 
Saniple  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  ""lsi  or 
excelsior  INCUBATOR 


Simple,  .Perfect  and  Sell-regulating. 


Hundreds  in  suc-| 
>  cessful  operation. 
I  Guaranteed  to  batch! 
I  as  large  percentage] 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any " 
other  hatcher.   Send  6e.  fori 
new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  | 
Circulars  Free. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

FMCBtM  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS' 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


HAMMONTON 
INCUBATORS 

150  Egg,  §  16.50 

PRESSY 
BROODERS 

with  stove,  $18. OO 
veEFAP.ED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

vic-.o.Kjg,  S2.75;  501b.  bag,  J*  1.50 
liesici;*a.nri»  *-^h  (fine  for  Poultry), 

601b.  bag,  S1.50 
Granulated  Bone,  501b.  bag,  $1.25 
C  rushed  Oyster  Shells, 

25  lbs.  40c;  100  lbs.  SI. 25 
Fine  Sea  Shells,  100  lbs.  S  1.25 
Poultry  Markers,  by  mail.  30c. 
Gape  VVorin  Extractors,  by  mail,  50c. 
WIRE  N  E  T  T I N  C  for  enclosing  yards.  2  inch 
mesh,  in  bales  of  15U  lineal  feet.  \c.  per  sq.  foot. 

Per  bale.  Per  bale. 

12  inch  wide,  §1.13:  24  inch  wide,  $2.75  ; 
36    '       "       3.38;  48    "       "  4.50; 
60    "       "       5.63;  72    "       "  6.75. 
Staples,  15c.  per  lb.    1  lb.  required  for  a  bale. 
Bone  .Hills,  So.OO ;  Nest  Eggs,  40e.  doz. 
Drinking  Fountains, 
2  qt.  25e.S2.oO  per  doz.  4  qt.  40c.  S4  perdoz 
CLIMAX   CONDITION   POWDER  (a 
Bure  cure  for  Cholera).  Price,  25c.  ^y  mail, 
40c.   Par  dozen,  by  express,  $2.50. 
ROUP  PILLS— an  excellent  article— 25c. 
_per  box. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Write  us  for  kinds  and 
,    prices.  Send  luc.  for  Seed  Catalogue. 
JOHNSON  A  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 
217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JHE.SE  ARE  A  LI-READY  TO 
FEED  TO  FOWLS  OF 
LL  KINDS,  NO  WASTE 
$1.2  5  PER  BBL, 
V.OW  RfiiTs 

FREIGHT  TO  ALL 
WESTERN  POINTS 
DESCRIPTWE.nr 
CIRCULAR  *  a 
.  V  SAMPLES  4 
F.  P.  KN  0WLE  S , 

GUTLFORD.CONN. 


MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

FOR 

Poultru  Food 

Pat.  Aug.  20, 1889. 

We  Warrant 

This  machine  to  cut  dry  or 
green  bones,  meat,  gristle 
and  all,  by  hand  power, 
without  clog  or  difficulty, 
or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 
Send  stamp  for  Catalogue, 
F.  W.  MANN,  Mfr.. 

Milford,    -  Mas* 


THE  EUREKA  POULTRY  CO. 

PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN. 

A  CLEAN  SWEEP  SO  FAR, 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.j  our  BARRED  P.  ROCKS 
and  S.  C.  BROWS  LECHOR9IS  captured  every 
1st  prize  and  all  specials  in  strong  competition . 

At  Detroit,  Mich  ,  we  won  on  IS.  P.  Rocks,  1st 
breeding  pen,  1st  cockl.,  1st  pullet.  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horns. 1st  breeding  pen,  1st  cockl. ,  1st  pullet.  Bnif 
Cochins,  1st  breeding  pen,  1st  cock,  1st  hen. 

At  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  33  entries— 21  first  and 
two  second  prizes. 

At  Fat  Stock  Show,  Chicago,  111.,  1st  breeding 
pen  W.  Wyandottes,  1st  breeding  pen  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  1st  breeding  pen  Rose 
Comb  W.  Leg.  1st  S.  C.  B.  Leg.  Cock,  score 
95  1-2.  and  sweepstakes  for  highest  number 
of  birds  over  90  points. 

23  VAB  IETIES.  The  best  we  can  find  in  Ens- 
land  or  America. 

Pekin  A-  Cayuga  Bucks  »V  English  Mastiff's. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  who  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to 
raising  high  class  fowls,  gives  his  personal  attention 
to  these  yards,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  orders  will 
be  promptly  filled.  Eggs  and  stock  ready.  "Write 
for  circular. 


M OX  ARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  othsr  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin.  South  Easton,  mass. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

22  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hauimon- 
ton  Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 


The  Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder,  universally  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  gold  medal  at  all  the 
agriculture  fairs,  poultry  appliances. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Poulterers 
Hand  Book  and  Guide.  Price, 
40  Cents.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
60-page  illustrated  catalogue  to 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  [CO., 

1319'i  CASTRO  ST., 

OAKLAND,  CAL 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

The  winners  of  '89  beget  the  winners  for  '90  .  600 
selected  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans  and  W.  Wyandottes,  sired  by  "Ajax," 
"Cody,"  "Leo"  and  "White  Prince,"  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  26  First  and  Special  Premiums 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar. J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,N  .  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LAPSES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set  ,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vssey  St. ,  New  York. 


F 


OR  fine  White  Minorcas  and  White  Wyandottes, 
Address,  F.  C.  Branday,  Whitney's  Point,  N.Y. 


Lalir  Bros.,  Juda,  Wis.,  is  the  place  to  send  for  an 
ILLUSTRATED  POULTRY  CATALOGUE  free. 

LANGSHANS— Eggs  and  cock'ls  from  pure  Imp. 
Croad  strain,  also  B.  Leg.  eggs  and  cock'l  from 
Robinson  strain,  very  cheap.  A\  rite  for  description 
and  prices.   M.  T.  Brown,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


EW.  JIASSEY,  421. W.Mich. St.,  South  Bend, 
•  Ind.,  Plymouth  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns,  D.Brah- 
mas.  Highest  honors  at  Chicago,  St. Louis,  Cleveland, 
Lafayette,  Troy,  Albany,  Syracuse,  New  Haven,  Port- 
land,  Providence.  Eggs  £5  per  setting.  Chicks  for  sale. 


1.000,000  PEOPLE  WANT  MY 

CELEBRATED  S3  GRINDING  MILL 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Send  at  once  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

F.  B.  MALLORY,Flemingtox,N.  J. 


FOR  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

Brahnias,  Rucks,  Wyandottes  and  leading  kinds  of 
pure  chickens.,  also  B.  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese, 
Scocth  Terrier  dogs  and  ferrets.  Address  the  veteran, 
and  old  reliable  breeder,  \V.  H.  TODD.Vermfllion, 
Ohio,  for  free  circular  and  informatiour 


THE-i-PHILOSDPHY  -:-  OF-i 

The  new  book,  by  Felch,  Babcock  A  Lee;  fully  illus- 
trated; invaluable  to  all  who  exhibit,  breed,  buy  or 
sell  thoroughbred  poultry.   Price  $1.00. 

J.  HENRY  LEE, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Get  my  mammoth  cir- 
cular of  poultry  &  live 
stock  cuts,  by  enclosing 


tamp,  it  will  surely  pay 
you.  Address, 
JOHN  W.CABGHET 

49  5th  Ave. ,  Pittsburg,  i  a. 


PEKIN  DUCKS,  grand  ones,  J5a  trio;  theit 
eggs  si. 50  per  13  or  *7  per  loo.  300  Langshans, Lt. 
Brahmas,  B.  Minorcas,  W.  &B.  P.  Rocks,  \V. Wyan- 
dottes and  Pekin  Bantams.  Poultry  supplies.  Send 
for  40-p  cata.  Largest  poultry  firm  in  the  west. 
Michigan  Poultry  Fai  m,  Saline,  Mich. Geo  J.  Nissly. 


~|  f\  CiC\f\  farmers  and  poultry  fanciers  in  w 
AU.UUU  of  high  class  thoroughbred  Poull 
Cattle,  Dogs,  Rabbits,  Hares, etc.,  toseud  for  our  < 


want 
Poultrv, 
— '  our  cat- 
alogue and  price  list.    >  ggs  for  hatching  a  specialty. 
Address  Wyandotte  stock  Farm, 

BERRYSRFRG, 
Danphm  County,         -  Pennsylvania. 


Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  Y4RDS 
£5.00  PerlS,  S10.00  Per  39. 
EGGS  rUOM  SECOND-CLASS  YARDS 
§1.00  Per  13 

Orders  for  Incubators  nearly  all  from  P.  Rocks. 
BIRDS  FOR  SALE. 

CHAS.  M.GRIFFING&SON, 

Shelter  Islaml,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR 

The  only  Incubator  that  will  show  the  same  tem- 
perature in  every  part  of  the  egg  chamber. 

At  the  Great  Ohio  Centennial  it  made  the  best  pub- 
lic hatch  on  record.    Hatching  95  and  9S  per  cent. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  circular,  showing  late 
improvements.  Address, 

FRANK  SAUMENIG, 

SPRINGFIELD.         -         -         -  OHIO. 


New  York, 
264-6  Water  St. 

Chicago, 
81-3  Market  St. 

Send  for  Circular. 


"LADY  RUSK" 

The  best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments.  Will  nol 
rot  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for- 
all  leading  varieties  of  Kerry  plant  s  and  Grape  Vines 
having  3wi  acres  in  cultivation.   Catalogue  free. 

W>I.  STAHL,  quincy,  IR 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

W.  E.  S.  Memphis,  Tenn.— 1.  I  mate  half-bred 
Plymouth  Rock  with  half-bred  Plymouth  Rock. 
What  proportion  of  Plymouth  Pock  are  chicks? 
2.  I  have  a  lot  of  barnyard  hens  running  at 
large  and  put  with  them  two  full-blood  Wyan- 
dotte hens  and  cock.  I  hatch  all  eggs.  Will 
I  get  any  full-blood  Wyandottes?  That  is,  will 
-service 'on  scrubs  and  good  stock  make  eggs 
from  full-bloods  less  pure? 

1.  Chicks  would  be  same  as  parents— half-bred. 
Pure  mates  only  should  be  used.  2.  The  chicks 
from  eggs  laid  by  the  Wyandotte  hens  would  be 
pure. 

Mrs.  CO.  S..  San  Bernardino,  Cal.— Will  the 
Editor  or  some  kind  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Kkeper  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  fowls  that 
lose  the  u<e  of  their  heads,  dropping  them  to  the 
ground,  Necks  seem  greatly  lengthened,  legs 
paralyzed,  their  mouths  and  throats  filled  with  a 
■-Slimy  substance.  Some  died  suddenly,  other, 
live  for  days.  Also  tell  me  what  causes  the  dis- 
ease and  how  to  prevent  it. 

It  may  be  roup,  due  to  dampness.  Disinfect 
and  ciean  the  premises'  If  the  whole  flock  is 
sick  clear  them  off.  The  disease  is  too  strongly 
entrenched  in  your  flock  to  be  cured. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  P.,  Newburg,  Iowa.— If  I  wish  an 
.incubator  built  would  you  advise  me  to  use  the 
■  directions  as  printed  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
series  No.  2,  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  or  has 
there  been  improvements  since  that? 

The  plans  in  book  "Poultry  Keeper  Special" 
are  better. 

E.  H., Wilmington. Del.— What  kind  of  a  comb 
should  a  Plymouth  Rock  cock  have ;  should  he 
have  five  points? 

Single  comb,  no  number  of  points  limited. 

W.  G.,  Whitewater, Wis.— I  have  a  Langshan 
rooster  that  is  four  years  old  next  spring.  He  is 
.  a  fine  bird.  Is  he  too  old  to  use  with  seven  hens? 
No ;  if  active  he  will  answer. 

A.  TJ.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— 1.  Has  a  Spangled 
Hamburg  rooster  w  hite  hackles,  black  tail  and 
back  and  white  spotted  breast  and  wings ;  if  not 
so  please  describe,  and  are  there  not  different 
kinds  of  Hamburg?  2.  Would  not  a  Hamburg 
cock  bred  with  a  light  Brahma  chicken  make 
good  layers  and  market  chicks?  3.  Are  Wyan- 
dottes as  good? 

1.  The  color  is  silver-white,  with  a  spangle  at 
the  end  of  each  feather.  2.  Yes.  3.  Yes. 

E.  F.  H.,  Snow  Hill,  Mass  —If  I  should  throw 
up  dirt  against  the  back  of  my  hen  house,  which  is 
tarred,  and  tar  papered,  wo'uld  the  boards  be 
apt  to  rot,  or  would  the  house  be  damp  inside? 

Boards  would  begin  to  rot  in  spring,  but  you 
can  remove  dirt  then.  House  would  probably 
not  be  damp. 

J.  W.  S.,  Seven  Stars,  Pa.— 1.  What  make  of 
out-door  brooders  do  you  consider  the  best? 
2.  Which  do  you  prefer  for  brooder,  top  or  bot- 
tom heat,  or  both?  3.  Please  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  some  manufacturer  of  a  first-class  out- 
door brooder.  4.  Do  you  think  a  person  could 
raise  chicks  inmidwihtor  in  an  out-door  brooder 
in  our  climate? 

1.  The  Pineland  is  a  good  one.  2.  Top,  prin- 
cipally. 3.  Pineland  Incubator  Co.,  Jamesburg, 
N.  J.  4.  Yes. 

I.  Q.  G.,  Adrian.  Mo— State  in  your  next  issue 
where  I  can  get  a  book  that  treats  on  poultry  of 
ail  kinds,  No  high-priced,  gilt-edged  book  de- 
sired. 

Try  our  25  cent  books. 

C.  Bros.,  Morristown.  Iowa.— Please  give  stan- 
dard weight  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns. 

Plymouth  Rocks  —  cock,  nine  and  one-half 
pounds ;  hen,  seven  and  one-half ;  cockerel,  seven 
and  one-half;  pullet,  six  and  one-half.  There  is 
no  weight  attached  to  Leghorns. 

D.  K.  Harrison,  0.— Are  Black  Javas  as  good 
layers  as  Plymouth  Rocks? 

Yes. 

W.  V.  L.,  Seneca,  Mo.— WThere  can  I  get  Tou- 
louse goose  and  gander  ? 
Address,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis. 

E.  D.  H.,  Genesee  Depot,  Wis.— Is  Hubbard 
squash  good  for  fattening  chickens  ? 

Yes. 

L.L.,  Williamsville,  N.  Y.— 1.  Are  Red  Caps 
as  good  table  fowls  as  the  White  Minorcas  ?  2. 
Do  early  hatched  pullets  alwavs  moult  some  the 
first  fall  ?  Mine  do.  3.  Are  two  meals  of  soft 
cooked  food,  consisting  of  potatoes,  bran,  and 


corn  meal,  a  day,  advisable  for  the  whole  year. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  in  that  war 
and  for  two  seasons  have  had  fowls  die  In  the 
spring.  They  loose  appetite,  mope  about,  have 
bowel  trouble  and  live  about  a  month.  I  think 
my  way  of  feeding  must  be  the  cause.  I  will 
ctiange  this  season  hoping  to  have  better  suc- 
cess. 

I.  Yes,  but  neither  are  as  good  as  some  breeds 
for  the  table.  2.  If  hatched  earlier  than  April 
they  sometimes  moult  the  first  year.  3.  Yes,  it 
is  enough.  Disease  is  probably  due  to  colds  and 
roup. 

A.  C.  Hamilton,  Can.— In  reference  to  your 
article  on  clover  as  a  "special  poultry  food""  you 
say:  To  one  bucket  of  clover  add  one  quart  of 
the  following:  ground  coin,  ground  oats,  and 
bran  ten  pounds.  1.  Does  the  ten  pounds  con- 
tain three  and  one-half  pounds  of  each  ? 
Would  it  not  do  as  well  to  cut  a  quantity  of  the 
clover  at  one  time  ?  3.  Would  food  prepared  in 
the  way  you  recommend  make  a  good  summer 
feed  for  fowls  on  a  small  run  ?  4.  What  shall  I 
do  for  some  of  my  fowls  which  have  had  roup 
and  still  continue  to  run  from  one  eye  ?  I  have 
received  much  useful  knowledge  from  your 
paper,  and  wish  you  every  success.  I  find  "that 
a  fowl  house  in  winter  can  do  without  any  ven- 
tilator. The  trouble  with  me  has  been  to  keep 
the  air  holes  closed. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  Yes.  4.  Anoint  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  give  five  drops  daily. 

D.  R..  Harrison.  Ohio.— Is  it  good  for  me  to 
mate  the  same  cock  with  same  pullets  out  of  the 
same  setting  of  eggs  ? 

^It  is  better  to  get  new  blood. 

H.  E.  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  lot  of 
pigeons  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  raise  the 
young  ones  as  they  die  at  about  two  weeks  old, 
I  think  the  old  ones  do  not  feed  them  as  their 
crops  are  empty  most  of  the  time.  I  feed  oracked 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  with  plenty  of  water. 
From  a  lot  of  about  thirty-five  pigeons  I  have 
not  raised  five  pair  of  young  ones  this  year,  can 
you  tell  me  where  the  trouble  lies  or  direct  me 
to  any  one  who  can  ? 

Probably  due  to  some  error  in  feeding.  Will 
some  reader  reply,  as  our  pigeon  knowledge  is 
limited. 

0.  S.,  Ruskin,  Neb.— Will  Leghorn  chickens 
eight  month  old  be  old  enough  to  breed  from  ? 

Yes. 

J.  W.  Crowell,  Cambridge,  Md.,  would  like  to 
have  the  address  of  parties  manufacturing  the 
Palmer  wire  fence? 

Will  some  reader  inform  him.  We  give  name 
in  full. 

W.L.  H..  Indianapolis,  Ind.— I  enclose  you  a 
feather  taken  from  the  wing  of  a  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerel.  Will  you  please  inform  me  if  the  white 
shown  there  would  disqualify  ? 

Any  white  on  wing  disqualifies  on  Brown  Leg- 
horns. 

G.  F.,  Whistler,  Ala.— Wrhat  should  you  feed 
chickens  on  to  make  them  lay  eggs  ? 
Our  January,  1889,  will  give  you  all  the  points. 

C.  V.  K„  Carrollton,  Ohio.— Would  like  the 
opinion  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  Editor  on  the 
following  questions.  1.  In  feeding  laying  hens 
oats  would  you  feed  them  dry  soaked  twelve 
hours  or  boil  soft  ?  2.  Which  way  is  best  for 
wheat  or  buckwheat  ? 

I.  Dry  is  better;  dry-soaked  will  answer,  but 
not  wet.  2.  Feed  both  dry. 

E.  A.  S.,  Breslau.  Can.— This  is  the  best  poul- 
try paper  I  ever  saw.  I  have  had  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them,  but  did  not  find  one  equal  to  yours. 

1.  Would  you  also  intorm  me  through  next  issue 
when  would  be  the  proper  time  to  "separate  my 
Leghorns,  white  and  brown,  they  lay  all  winter? 

2.  What  is  the  proper  way  of  keeping  sunflower 
seed  in  winter  ?  3.  Does  sawdust,  when  a  nest 
made  with  it,  injure  the  eggs  when  hatching  and 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  use  ?  4.  What  is  a  good 
practical  cure  for  diarrhoea  in  fowls  ?  5.  Which 
would  you  prefer  as  winter  layers  Plymouth 
Rocks.Wy  andottes, Partridge  Cochins, and  which 
as  sitters  ? 

1.  About  a  month  before  using  the  eggs.  2. 
Simply  in  a  dry  place.  3.  We  think  not:  cut  hay 
is  better.  4.  Plenty  of  sharp  grit.  5.  We  doubt 
if  there  is  a  difference ;  perhaps  the  Cochins  are 
the  more  persistent'sitters. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  S.,  Missoula,  Mont.— How  can  I  tell 
the  difference  of  the  male  and  female  of  Pekin 
ducks?  Have  four  of  them  and  they  all  look 
alike  to  me? 

The  drake  has  a  curl  on  the  end  of  tail.  The 
voice  of  the  male  is  fine  and  sharp,  that  of  the 
female  is  coarse  and  harsh. 


J.  D.W.,  Coalville.O  —  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  pullets  that  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  the  toes  drawn  up  like  cramp,  and  they 
fall  on  their  side?  Do  not  know  how  long  they 
would  live,  so  I  take  them  out  and  kill  them.  I 
feed  wheat.bran  and  buckwheat,  middlings.lean 
meat,  and  plenty  of  sharp  grit.  Warm  house, 
very  dry.  Only  occasionally  give  any  corn.  The 
last  one  laid  on  Tuesday-.  That  evening  she 
was  lame,  and  next  morning  could  not  get  off 
her  side. 

Pullets  are  fat.  Remove  them  from  the  male, 
as  he  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  The  weak- 
ness is  in  the  spine. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  G.,  Lawrence.  Kan.— To  what  de- 
greeof  cold  may  an  egg  be  subjected  without 
killing  the  germ?  I  have  hatched  eggs  that 
have  been  at  110°  during  incubation. 

An  egg  freezes  at  about  ten  degrees  above 
zero,  which  kills  the  germ.  Zero  is  too  cold, 
however.  We  have  known  eggs  to  be  in  a  heat 
of  116  and-hatch. 

M.  M.,  Memphis,  Tenn.— Please  let  me  know 
if  there  is  any  cure  for  the  roup .    I  have  been  . 
curing  them  by  chopping  their  heads  off. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  a  cure.  Our  Nov.,  1886, 
Poultry  Keeper  has  two  whole  pages  on  roup. 

S.  T..  Kingston.  N.  Y.— About  two  months  ago 
I  bought  a  beautiful  White  Leghorn  rooster. 
Ten  days  afterwards  he  was  taken  with  the 
roup :  the  one  side  of  his  head  and  the  eye  was 
swollen  shut,  but  lie  is  now  entirely  o'ver  it. 
Please  let  me  know  if  he  will  be  fit  for  breeding 
purposes  next  spring. 

Yes. 

C."G..  Hookstorm,  Pa.— Please  tell  me  how 
many  drakes  five  females  will  require.  2.  What 
is  the  best  thing  for  frozen  combs?  3.  Will  tur- 
key offal  kill  hogs? 

1.  One  drake'  and  five  females.  2.  Glycerine. 
3.  No. 

Subscriber.  Smithland,  Ky.— 1.  How  many 
turkey  hens  ought  there  be  kept  to  breed  from 
one  male?  2.  How  deep  do  White  English  Rab- 
bits generally  burrow  into  the  ground? 

1.  About  ten  or  twelve.  2.  We  cannot  answer, 
as  we  know  nothing  of  rabbits. 

H.  A.  W.,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.— Is  bran,  corn  meal 
and  ground  feed,  mixed  with  water,  good  for  a 
morning  feed? 

Yes. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Indexes.— We  now  have  on  hand  indexes  to 
volumes  1,  2.  3,  4.  and  5.  Very  complete  and 
useful,  10  cents  each. 

Bound  Volumes.— WTe  have  on  hand  volumes 
1,  2.  3.  4,  and  5,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  stamp,  sub- 
stantial and  valuable.  Price,  post  paid,  $1.25 
each. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked 
they  will  please  understand  that  we  send  them 
the'paper  for  examination,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest 
the  price  of  this  paper  for  a  year. 

Combined  Bound  Volumes.— We  have  vol. 
ames  2,  3,  4  and  5  bound  in  one  book,  all  indexed 
separately,  a  wonderful  combination  of  poultry 
information.  Price  $2.50,  sent  at  buyers  ex- 
pense. 

Niles'  Illustrated  Poultry  and  Stock  Book  is 
a  practical  treatise  on  Raising  and  Managing 
Poultry,  Swine  and  other  live  stock.  One  hun- 
dred pages,  forty-illustrations,  price  fifty  cents, 
or  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  this  book 
both  for  only  sixty  cents. 

Renew. — This  paragraph  marked  signifies  that 
your  subscription  expires  this  month,  and  we 
hope  you  will  renew  at  once,  as  we  will  try  and 
treat  you  right  throughout  the  coming  year.  If 
you  send  us  60  cents  we  will  send  on  both  The 
Poultry*  Keeper  and  .Farmer's  Magazine  for 
one  year,  each  of  them  50  cent  papers. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents,  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
vou  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson).  Light  Brahmas 
(Stoddard),  Plymouth  Rocks  (Stoddard),  Brown 
Leghorns  (Stoddard),  White  Leghorns  (Stod- 
dard), How  to  Feed  Fowls  (Stoddard).  How  to 
Win  Poultry  Prizes  (Stoddard),  American  Live 
Stock  Manual  (12S  pages).  Everybody's  Law 
Book  (128  pages),  Artistic  Embroidery  (130 
pages).  Mammoth  Budget  (Valuable  Informa- 
tion), Complete  Book  of  Home  Amusements, 
Ladies'  Guide  to  Fancy  Work.  Favorite  Album 
to  Songs  and  Ballads.  Scribner's  Lumber  and 
Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables.  Architecture 
Simplified,  Farmers  Magazine  one  year.  Poul- 
try for  Profit  (Jacobs),  incubators  and  Brood- 
ers (Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
(Jacobs). 
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INDIAN  GAMES. 

The  Coining  Fowl— The  Breed  for 
Broilers -The  Best  TableFowl 
—What  the  Breeders  Say. 

In  this  issue  we  give  some  illustrations  of  the 
•  .grand  Indian  Game  fowls,  and  also  some  letters 


each  other,  yet  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  sup- 
posed any  other  letter  would  appear  but  his 
own.  Such  uniformity  of  expressios  in  behalf 
of  the  breed  is  remarkable.  The  first  letter  if 
from  Mr.  P.  A.  'Webster,  Cazenovia,  New  York, 


I  breed  several  varieties,  but  I  am  perfectly  in 
love  with  the  Indian  Games.  They  are  different 
from  allother  Games.  Hardy  and  strong,  with 
beautiful  carriage,  they  attract  admiration  on 
sight.  Nothing  can  compare  with  them  for  the 
table  and  as  broilers.  You  imagine  you  can 
almost  see  them  grow,  and  when  you  pick  up 
one  he  seems  to  be  made  of  lead.  An  Indian 
Game  on  the  dish  is  equal  to  a  turkey.  The 
meat  is  on  the  breast,  and  you  can  slice  it  off 
equal  to  that  of  turkey,  while  the  young  chicks, 
as  broilers,  reach  the  market  ahead  of  all  others, 
being  heavy,  compact  and  full-breasted.  They 
sell  on  sight,  and  when  you  have  sold  them  to  a 
party  he  will  come  back  for  more. 

I  will  exhibit  some  of  them  at  the  New  York 
Show.  I  have  already  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  prizes  at  Elmira.  I  am  going  to  send  you 
some  eggs  to  try  on  your  broiler  farm 
Mr.  Jacobs,  and  if  you  do  not  be- 
come astonished  when  you  try  them  by  the 
side  of  other  breeds  I  will  be  mistaken.  The 
cut  shows  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets  from  the 
celebrated  yards  of  K.  and  H.  Abbot,  Thuxton, 
near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  England,  and  Messrs. 


from  celebrated  breeders  and  importers  who 
have  given  this  breed  their  attention.  These 
letters  were  called  out  by  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent, in  a  previous  issue,  and  our  readers 
will  notice  how  closely  the  letters  resemble 


INDIAN  CAMES. 

From  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 

who  has  imported  the  best  he  could  procure 
from  England.  Mr.  Webster  says : 

I  send  you  cut  ol  a  trio  of  mv  Indian  Games, 
recently  imported.  The  cut  is  by  the  celebrated 
arti=t,  Lee,  and  was  Jiy.wii  especially  for  me. 


Abbott  write :  "The  Games  we  send  you  we  con- 
sider equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  ever  sent 
across  the  ocean,  and  should  do  a  lot  of  winning 
this  season.  The  cockerel  weighed  eight  pounds 
when  six  months  old, and  that,too,after  being  on. 
{Continued  on  page  1SS.) 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  VENTILATION. 

The  Air  Currents— The  Stove -The  Top 
Ventilator— The  Tube  Ventilator 
Gases— The  Atmosphere— Ex- 
periments, etc. 

BY  HENRY  C.  HOCK,  BENSON,  ILL. 

True  to  promise,  though  somewhat  tardy,  I  am 
here  again,  ready  to  tell  you  and  your  readers 
how  NOT  to  do.  It  is  rather  humiliating  to  write 
of  one's  own  failures  and  ignorances,  yet  I  will 
do  so,  for  it  may  aid  some  poor,  discouraged 
and  disheartened  henologist  in  keeping  out  of 
bad  ruts  that  so  many  beginners  in  the  business 
fall  into;  besides,  "Our  very  defeats  are  con- 
verted into  means  of  instruction." 

"Put  your  incubator  into  a  dry,  well-ventila- 
ted cellar,"  was  the  motto  of  all  books  on  incu- 
bators, and  poultry  papers.  This  was  an  indis- 
putable truth  to  an  ignorant  novice  like  myself. 
Hence  into  the  cellar  the  incubator  was  placed. 
The  first  season,  with  but  one,  or  at  times,  two 
lamps  burning,  all  went  well  with  the  exception 
of  moisture, of  which  I  have  heretofore  told  you. 
The  next  season  things  did  not  turn  out  so  well. 

Being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  the 
unfortunate  possessor  of  what  seemed  to  me  a 
few  sensible  ideas,  I  set  out  to  make  a  better 
incubator  than  my  old  one,  not  content  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  This  new  combination  of 
sensible  ideas,  when  materialized,  was  to  be  an 
ideal  incubator.  A  good  incubator.  An  incu- 
bator whose  principles  would  be  second  to  none 
on  earth,  (rather  meek).  Hold  on,  dear  read- 
ers, don't  get  excited,  as  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  how  I  made  it,  for  this  par  excellent  incu- 
bator is  not  yet  classed  amongst  the  realities ; 
but  beneath  the  ruins  and  debris  lies  buried 
empty  pocket  book,  fond  hopes,  and  rosy  ex- 
pectation, of  a  machine  which  at  its  birth  was 
to  wax  great,  and  going  forth  to  subdue  the 
land,  and,  as  a  lasting  monument  to  its  inven- 
tor, go  thundering  down  the  ages,  etc.  Yet  we 
live  in  hope,  and  at  times  this  machine  reins 
supreme  in  the  world  of  possibilities  in  my 
mind. 

As  all  experiments  with  this  incubator  were 
made  in  the  cellar,  four,  and  often  five,  lamps 
were  kept  burning  all  the  time.  The  cellar  in 
which  Incubators  were  operated  was  an  ordinary 
cellar,  well  drained,  with  floor  made  of  brick. 
Ventilation  was  supplied  by  two  cellar  sashes 
and  entrance  door.  During  the  day  one  of  the 
sashes,  and  at  times,  the  door,  was  always  kept 
open.  At  night  the  door  was  closed,  and  but  a 
small  opening  left  in  one  of  the  sashes.  Who 
should  ask  for  more  ventilation  ?  Yet  for  some 
mysterious  reason  the  incubators  failed  to  work 
properly.  Even  the  old  standby  dropped  far 
below  its  former  percentage  of  good  hatches. 
"What  could  be  the  matter  !  The  machines  run 
liandsomely,  with  but  very  little  trouble,  tem- 
perature remaining  uniform  and  regulators  all 
working  nicely. 

I  had  often  noticed  that  I  became  quite  dizzy 
after  tending  to  the  lamps  and  incu- 
bators, but  attributed  it  to  the  stooping  posture. 
On  one  occasion  I  could  barely  reach  the  top  of 
the  steps  after  remaining  in  the  cellar  some- 
what longer  than  usual.  Something  ivrong 
somewhere!  After  experimenting  and  testing  I 
found  improper  ventilation,  allowing  too  large 
an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
other  impurities,  to  be  the  cause  of  all.  I  then 
put  in  a  six-inch  ventilating  tube,  beginning 
within  a  foot  of  the  floor,  and  extending  up  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house  ten  feet.  This  im- 
proved but  did  not  wholly  remedy  the  matter. 
Let's  philosophize  on  ventilation  and  draw  con- 
clusions that  will  apply  to  this  case. 

ABUNDANT  PUKE  AIR  NECESSARY. 

An  old  writer  says:  "When  men  live  in  houses 
of  reeds,  they  have  constitutions  of  oak ;  when 
they  live  in  houses  of  oak  they  have  constiti- 
tuiions  of  reeds."  Evidently  the  truth 
inculcated  is  that  the  better  the 
air  and  the  more  bountiful  its  supply  the  health- 
ier is  the  inmate,  be  it  palace  or  cottage.  The 
history  of  military  hospitals  substantiates  the 
above  theory,  and  proves  that  with  abundant 
fresh  air  the  sick  and  wounded  recover  in 
structures  so  rude  as  scarcely  to  be  called  shel- 
ters, faster  by  fifty  per  cent,  than  in  the  most 
substantial  hospital  without  it;  undergoing 
when  removed  from  the  latter  to  tents,  even  in 
severe  winter  weather,  an  improvement  so  rapid 
and  wonderful  as  to  be  called  magical.  It  has 
thus  been  demonstrated  that  nothing  hastens 
the  recovery  of  wounded  and  sick  as  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  air,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
wounds  of  men  habitually  emnloyed  about  sew- 
ers, decomposing  matter,  and  holds  of  vessels  do 
not  heal  well. 

NEED  OF  VENTILATION. 

Air  by  volume  is  composed  of  79  parts  nitro- 
gen, 20.96  parts  oxygen,  and  .04  parts  carbonic 
acid  gas.  That  is, carbonic  acid  gas  forms  about 
one  part  in  25,000  of  the  volume  of  material  air. 
But  these  proportions  are  changed  when  con- 
fined air  becomes  vitiated  by  respiration  and 
combustion.  In  my  former  article  we  saw  that 
the  sole  product  of  combustion  of  kerosene  oil 
was  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  for  the  oxy- 


gen of  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  oil, 
forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  oil  forming  water.  One  pint  of  kero- 
sene oil  will  produce  about  forty  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  when  burned,  and  as  an  or- 
dinary lamp  will  burn  that  amount  of  oil  in 
twelve  hours,  a  lamp  will  produce  about  three 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acicf  gas  per  hour. 

An  adult  man  of  average  size  takes  in  and 
breathes  out,  when  at  rest,  about  thirty  cubic 
inches  of  air  at  each  inhalation  and  exhalation. 
Here,  as  in  the  lamp,  we  have  combustion.  The 
oxygen  is  carried  through  the  body  by  the  blood 
corpuscles.  Everywhere  the  oxygen  unites 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  decaying 
and  waste  tissues  of  the  body,  forming  carbonic 
gas  and  water.  This  internal  fire  causes  the 
temperature  of  the  body  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  act  of  respiration  is  repeated  seventeen 
times  each  minute.  Hence  510  cubic  inches  of 
air  is  exhaled  every  minute,  30,600  cubic  inches 
per  hour,  or  about  "seventeen  cubic  feet.  This 
exhaled  air  is  changed  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
now  composed  of  79  parts  nitrogen,  16.9  parts 
oxygen,  and  4.1  parts  carbonic  acid  gas.  with 
an  increase  of  watery  vapor  and  minute  organic 
substance.  An  adult  man  thus  gives  out  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  hour. 

But  we  are  often  met  with  the  assertion  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  poisonous  and  hence 
not  injurious.  To  be  sure  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
not  poisonous  but  it  is  harmful  so  far  as  it  dis- 
places oxygen. 

The  cause  of  death  by  suffocation  is  due  to 
the  non-aerated  condition  of  the  blood,  if  the 
supply  of  air  be  suddenly  cut  off  respiration 
ceases  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes.  The 
heart  continues  beating  for  possibly  three 
minutes,  and  then  it  also  stops  acting,  and  with 
this  life  is  at  an  end.  The  non-oxygenized 
blood  effects  the  brain,  destroying  the  involun- 
tary motion  that  assists  respiration,  and  acting 
on  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  so  that 
its  action  soon  ceases  and  death  is  the  result. 

Abont  100  volumes  of  blood  contain  sixty 
volumes  of  gasses.  The  blood,  before  entering 
the  lungs  to  be  purified,  contains  about  ten  vol- 
umes of  oxygen  and  fifty  volumes  of  carbolic 
acid  gas.  After  contact  with  the  air  of  the 
lungs  it  contains  twenty  volumes  oxvgen 
and  forty  volumes  carbonic  acid  gas.  "The 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  impure  blood  is  given 
up  to  the  air  in  the  lungs  by  simple  diffusion, 
the  condition  necessary  for  this  process  being 
that  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
air  be  less  than  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid 
;as  in  the  venous  blood.  Now,  if  the  air  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
its  tension  will  be  large,  and  no  more  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  blood  than  will  make  the 
tension  of  the  gas  in  the  blood  and  air  equal. 
We  thus  see  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  air  and  blood  are  directly  propor- 
tional, tor  the  larger  the  amount  in  the  air,  the 
less  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  more  will  re- 
main in  the  blood.  Where  is  the  man  that  can 
say  that  a  small  increase  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  air  is  not  injurious  when  he  knows  that 
the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  blood  is  proportional  to  that  in  the 
air,  and  that  the  retention  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  means  the  exclusion  of  the  vital  fluid- 
oxygen? 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the  products  of  com- 
bustion and  respiration  are  not  injurious,  ex- 
cept in  large  and  appreciable  quantities,  is  a  de- 
lusion that  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  there  is  a  widespread  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  although  the  injurious 
effect  is  not  immediately  apparent,  the  total 
effect  of  the  slight  abuses  may  be  fatal. 

As  well  might  a  habitual  user  in  moderate  or 
even  excessive  amount  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  or 
opium,  say  that  they  are  not  harmful  because 
they  are  not  cognizant  of  the  injury  inflicted. 
The  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  effect  may  be  en- 
tirely unobservaole,  yet  the  cumulative  effect 
will  make  itself  known  sooner  or  later. 

The  question  is  often  asked  at  what  stage  of  vi- 
tiation does  the  air  become  injurious?  Eminent 
authority  has  placed  the  limit  of  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  at  which  it  may  be 
breathed  with  impunity  at  .06parts  in  100.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  rather  low  estimate,  for  such  a  very 
slight  increase  could  not  work  much  mischief. 
But  carbonic  acid  gas  is  very  seldom  found  in 
rooms  occupied  by  man  unassociated  with  other 
gases  and  impurities  more  dangerous  but  less 
easily  estimated.  Hence  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
accepted  as  the  most  practical  exponent  of  the 
degree  to  which  these  other  more  iusiduous 
gases  prevail  in  the  air. 

TEST  FOR  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  very 
readily  proven  by  its  property  which  cause's 
lime  water  to  become  milky.  If  into  a  tumbler 
some  lime  water  be  placed,  and,  with  a  straw 
extending  to  the  bottom,  the  air  of  the 
lungs  be  blown  through  this  water,  it 
soon  becomes  turbid,  because  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  exhaled  air.  Hence  to 
find  if  carbonic  acid  gas  is  present  in  a  room, 
fill  a  clear  bottle  with  water  and  empty  it  in  the 
room  in  which  the  test  of  air  is  to  be  made.  You 
thus  get  the  bottle  filled  with  the  air  of  the 
room.  Now  add  a  spoonful  of  lime  water,  shake 
well,  and  notice  the  effect  on  the  lime  water. 
By  such  means  we  can  eet  the  exact  proportion 


of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  when  a  10%  ounce  bot- 
tle full  of  air  is  shaken  with  half  an  ounce  of 
clear  lime  water,  without  the  latter  becoming 
milky,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
air  is  less  than  .07.  Yet  a  much  simpler  and 
sufficiently  accurate  means  of  testing  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  possessed  by  persons  having  healthy 
and  well  educated  senses.  These  are  possessed 
only  by  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  good  and. 
pure  air,  for  when  such  a  person  announces  the 
air  to  be  close,  bad,  foul,  unendurable,  chemical, 
test  will  place  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  at  from  .09  to  .6  in  100  parts  of  air. 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  object  of 
ventilation  is  to  prevent  the  carbonic  acid  gas- 
from  accumulating  above  .06  parts  in  100.  We 
have  seen  that  an  adult  person  produces  seven, 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  hour.  This, 
diffused  through  3000  cubit  feet  of  air  would 
bring  it  just  to  the  limit  of  purity,  that  is  .06 
parts  in  100,  and  as  a  lamp  produces  three  cubic 
feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  hour,  it  will  vitiate 
about  four  times  the  quantity  of  air  that  a  man 
will.  But  as  the  carbonic  gas  from  the  lamp  is 
unassociated  with  injurious  organic  matter  it  is 
not  so  dangerous.  We  thus  see  that  3000  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  must  Le  supplied,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  impure  air  removed,  every  hour.for 
an  adult  person,  and  two  or  three  times  this- 
quantity  for  every  lamp. 

HOW  TO  VENTILATE. 

Ventilation  is  carried  on  by  (1)  diffusing: 
(2)  action  of  the  wind,  and  (3)  movements  of 
the  air  caused  by  difference  of  weight  in  the^ 
masses  of  air. 

Diffusion  causes  a  rapid  mixing  of  different 
gases,  the  gaseous  impurities  of  respired  air 
mixing  with  the  fresh  air  of  the  room  until  homo- 
geniety  is  established.  This  is  sufficient,  pro- 
viding the  space  or  room  through  which  the  im- 
purities may  diffuse  is  very  large. 

The  ordinary  tube  ventilators  in  poultry 
houses  derive  much  of  their  usefulness  from, 
the  action  of  the  wind  blowing  over  thenv 
which  causes  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tube.  The  air  from  below  rushes 
up  to  fill  this  place:  thus  a  continuous  upper 
current  is  produced.  Winds  also  ventilate  by 
perflation;  that  is  by  setting  in  motion  masses 
of  air  by  other  masses.  This  action  is  illus- 
trated when  the  windows  or  doors  on  opposite^ 
sides  of  a  room  are  opened.  The  room, 
is  rapidly  and  continually  flushed  with  air,  thus- 
renewing  the  air  of  the  room  several  times  a- 
minute.  This  method  is  universally  used  to- 
ventilate  rooms  when  unoccupied,  and  occupied 
rooms  also  in  summer,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  air  are  almost  equal. 

The  third  mode  of  ventilation  movements-- 
caused  by  different  weights  of  masses  of  air,  is 
of  the  most  importance.  Here  difference  of 
temperature,  as  in  all  motion  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  the  prime  mover. 

Here  heat  and  ventilation  are  twins,  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  treat  the  two  separately;, 
hence  we  will  look  at  the  philosophy  of  heating 
and  ventilating  conjointly.  I  explained  to  you, 
in  a  former  article,  how  winds  are  caused  by 
difference  of  temperature,  and  as  circulations 
of  air  in  rooms  are  but  immature  winds,  they 
will  need  no  explanation  here. 

Booms  are  heated  by  fire-places,  hard  or  soft 
coal,  and  wood  stoves,  furnaces,  steam,  hot 
water  and  gas.  Of  all  these,  stoves  are  most- 
universally  used  and  with  which  poultrymen. 
have  most  experience. 

Well  do  I  remember,  when  attending  college, 
how  the  professor  of  science  admonished  us  of 
the  need  of  ventilation.  "For,"  says  he.  "you, 
yourself,  are  using  up  oxygen  of  the  air ;  the 
lamp  is  using  oxygen,  and  the  stove  is  robbing; 
the  air  of  much  more  oxygen  than  you  and  the 
lamp  combined.  Hence  how  very  unhealthy  a 
stove  must  be."  My  esteem  for  this  gentleman 
has  been  gradually  declining,  for  I  hold  that  of 
all  modes  of  heating  and  ventilating  an  ordinary 
country  or  village  house  none  is  more  economi- 
cal and  healthy  than  a  soft  coal  or  wood  stove. 
Let  us  look  at  the  science  of  this. 

The  air  that  supplies  the  fire  with  oxygen  en- 
ters the  stove  near  the  floor.  The  oxygen 
of  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  fuel,  causing  light  and 
heat,  while  the  hot  products  of  combustion* 
watery  vapor,  gas  and  free  carbon  pass  up  audi 
out  of  "the  chimney  because  of  their  lightness. 
In  this  manner  about  15,000  cubic  feer.  of  air- 
passes  through  a  stove,  in  moderately  cold, 
weather,  per  nour.  Cold  air  from  the  outside- 
will  enter  the  room,  when  no  special  provision 
is  made  for  its  entrance,  under  and  around  the- 
door,  between  the  window  sashes,  and  through 
any  other  chink  and  aperture  due  to  loose 
fittings.  The  greater  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture the  greater  the  external  pressure,  compared 
to  the  internal  pressure,  and  hence  the  more- 
fresh  air  enters  by  these  means.  Even  the  walls, 
themselves  are  not  impervious  to  the  "volatile- 
fluid" — air— for  when  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  external  and  internal  air  is  forty- 
degrees,  about  twenty  cubic  feet  of  air  passes-, 
through  every  square  yard  of  plaster,  providing 
not  more  than  one,  or  possibly  two,  thicknesses; 
of  other  material  intervene. 

But  is  the  heavy  air  near  the  floor  the  most: 
impure  and  hence  the  most  unhealthy?  Air,  as- 
we  have  seen,  in  a  former  article,  is  composed 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Th& 
specific  gravity  of  oxygen,  is  16,  of  nitrogen  14, 
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and  of  carbonic  acid  gas  22. That  is, carbonic  acid 
gas  is  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  heavy  as 
air.  Gases  obey  a  different  law  than  liquids 
when  superposed  upon  each  other.  When  sev- 
eral liquids,  which  will  not  act  chemically  upon 
each  other,  are  poured  into  the  same  vessel  they 
will  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  spe- 
cific gravity ;  the  heaviest  will  subside  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  lightest  will  float  on  top.  Not 
so  with  gases.  Dalton  says  that  each  gas  of  the 
gases  composing  the  atmosphere  acts  precisely 
as  if  the  others  were  not  present.  That  is,  the 
oxygen  diffuses  uniformly  through  space  as  if 
neither  nitrogen  nor  carbonic  gas  was  present; 
the  nitrogen  diffuses  as  if  neither  oxygen  nor 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  present ;  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  diffuses  as  if  neither  oxygen  nor  nitro- 
gen was  present. 

Prof.  Loomis  says  that  according  to  this 
theory  accumulation  of  the  heavier  gases  oxy- 
gen and  carbonic  acid  gas  near  the  floor  would 
be  impossible. 

Prof.  Anderson,  President  of  the  Mechanical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  of  Science,  in 
explaining  the  formation  of  the  earth,  says  "Ac- 
cording to  Dalton's  law,  gases,  when  diffused 
through  each  other,  behave  as  if  they  were 
separate ;  hence  the  lighter  gases  would  prepon- 
derate in  the  outer  regions  of  the  vaporous 
globe,  while  the  heavier  ones  would  accumulate 
to  a  large  extent,  at  the  central  portion."  Shades 
of  the  immortal  gods  !  what  would  Dalton  say  if 
he  was  again  to  return  to  this  earth  and  see  his 
law  interpreted  in  such  directly  con- 
tradictory manner.  But  readers,  which 
of  these  theories  are  we  to  believe?  Prof. 
Gano  takes  the  former  interpretation  as  the 
correct  one,  and  says:  "In  accordance  with  this 
law,  air  being  a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  oxygeii 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  are  of  different 
specific  gravity,  its  composition  should  be  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  which  in 
fact  is  what  has  been  observed." 

This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  local  accumulations  of  gases,  as 
carbonic  acid  gas;  in  such  cases  some  cause  is 
at  work  nroducing  the  gas  in  question  faster 
than  it  diffuses." 

Let  us  give  all  honors  to  the  experimenters 
who  put  theories  to  the  crucial  test  of  experi- 
ence. Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell,  in  report  of  experi- 
ments given  in  January  number,  1889,  Poultry 
Keepek,  shows  conclusively  lhat  the  injurious 
and  life-destroying  constituents  of  the  air  are 
heaviest,  and  settled  to  the  bottom  of  boxes 
with  which  lie  was  making  experiments.  If  Mr. 
Campbell  had  tested  the  air  in  these  'boxes  for 
carbonic  acid  gas  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
found  it  in  injurious  plentitude,  for  I  have  re- 
peatedly tested  air  in  incubator  for  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  always  found  the  largest  proportion 
in  that  part  which  showed  the  lowest  degree  of 
temperature. 

Again,  we  are  confronted  by  another  shadow 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  fiend,  which  says,  that 
although  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  heavier  than 
air  of  the  same  temperature,  yet  when  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  at  ninety-degrees  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  fifty-eight  degrees  temperature  it  rises 
because  it  is  lighter.  Let  us  again  philosophize. 

Gases,  when  heated,  increase  in  volume  by 
1-490  of  their  own  amount,  for  every  increase  of 
one  degree  Fahrenheit.  For  an  increase  of  forty 
degrees  in  their  temperature  their  increase 
40-490  or  4-49  of  their  volume ;  that  is,  a 
cubic  foot  of  gas  at  fifty-eight  degrees 
temperature  becomes  one  and  41-49  cubic 
feet  at  ninety-eight  degrees.  One  cubic  loot 
of  this  rarefied  gas  will  weigh  49-53  as  much  as  a 
cubic  foot  at  fifty-eight  degrees  temperature,  or 
but  4-53,  or  about  1-13  less  than  the  original  cubic 
foot.  Carbonic  acid  gas  weighs  one  and  one  half 
times  as  much  as  air  of  same  temperature.  If 
heated  forty  degrees  it,  as  all  gases,  weigh  1-13 
less  than  it  formerly  did ;  hence  carbonic  acid 
gas  at  ninety -eight  degrees  will  not  quite  weigh 
one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  air  at  fifty- 
eight  degrees,  but  one  and  one-half— 1-13  or  one 
and  11-26  times  as  much.  In  other  words  ex- 
haled carbonic  acid  gas,  at  ninety-eight  degrees, 
weighs  one  and  11-26  as  much  as  air  at  fifty-eight 
degrees  temperature.  So  we  see  that  the  theory 
that  warm  carbonic  acid  gas  weighs  less  than 
cool  air  is  false,  for  the  temperature  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  must  be  about  225  degrees  higher 
than  air  before  they  become  of  the  same  den- 
sity. Please  to  understand  that  I  don't  mean 
by  this  that  carbonic  acid  gas  drops  to  the  floor 
immediately  after  exhalation  from  the  lungs, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  rises  with  the  up- 
ward rushing  warm  air,  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately mixed,  but  soon  to  descend  with  the 
cooled. air  to  the  floor  where  it  MAY  accumu- 
late. 

There  are  several  objections  to  the  ventila- 
tion produced  by  stoves,  for  when  no  special 
provision  is  made  for  the  entrance  of  air  much 
enters  below  the  door  and  makes  straight  for 
the  stove, producing  a  very  disagreeable  draught 
to  the  feet.  Besides  thus,  the  very  pure  air  that 
has  just  entered  is  immediately  carried  out. 
This  evil  may  be  greatly  remedied  by  closing  all 
openings  as  much  as  possible,  by  means  of 
weather  strips,storm  doors,and  sashes  and  then 
raising  the  lower  sash  of  window  about  one-half 
an  inch  (but  not  enough  to  allow  the  cold  air  to 
enter  at  the  bottom),  yet  enough  to  make  a  one- 
fourth  inch  or  larger  opening  between  the  upper, 
and  lower  sash,  where  the  cold  air  may  enter 
towards  the  ceiling,  there  it  mingles  with  the 


mass  of  warm  air,  and  soon  utilizes  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room.  The  inflowing  air  thus  soon 
ceases  to  exist,  as  a  distinct  current,  and  gradu- 
ally drops  to  the  floor,  where  it  is  taken  out  by 
the  ventilation  produced  by  the  stove. 

Another  objection  to  stove  ventilation  is 
caused  by  the  very  disproportional  amount  of 
air  carried  out  at  different  times.  In  very  cold 
weather  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  exterior  air  and  of  the  room  is  very 
great,  and  as  the  pressure  of  cold  air  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  warm  air,  a  very  large  influx 
of  cold  air  is  produced.  In  order'to  warm  this 
cold  air  to  the  required  temperature  a  very  hot 
fire  is  required,  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
large  quantities  of  fuel,  which  of  necessity  re- 
quires a  very  large  amount  of  air,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  undue  ventilation .  When  a  strong  wind 
is  blowing  a  large  additional  amount  of  cold  air 
enters  by  perflation  that  will  require  a  still  hot- 
ter tire  to  raise  it  to  the  required  temperature, 
and  a  stronger  current  of  air  will  pass  through 
the  stove,  thereby  creating  a  cold,  uncomfor- 
table draft  from  the  doors  and  windows 
towards  the  stove,  which  chills  one  side  of  our 
body  while  the  other  is  unduly  heated  by  the  fire 
in  the  stove.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  the  difference  between  ex- 
terior and  interior  air  is  slight,  but  a  very  little 
air  enters,  and  that  which  does  enter  is  almost 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  of  the  room, 
requiring  for  this  reason  but  a  very  low  fire  to 
keep  the  room  at  the  proper  temperature,  which 
will  produce  altogether  too  little  ventilation. 

It  is  beyond  my  power  to  see  upon  what  other 
writers  base  their  theories  when  they  object  to 
soft  coal  or  wood  stoves,  because  they  vitiate  the 
air.  In  what  respect,  pray,  does  the  ventilation 
produced  by  a  vvell-principaled  stove  differ  from 
that  of  a  tube,ventilator,  except  that  the  former, 
in  addition  to  producing  a  stronger  ventila- 
tion, also  heats  the  air?  What  does  it 
matter  whether  the  air  is  changed  in  the 
stove  so  that  the  proportions  of  watery  vapor 
and  gas  are  increased  when  it  passes  up  the 
chimney,  and  whether  the  air  passes  out  the 
ventilator  just  as  it  entered?  Surely  the  effect 
upon  the  air  of  the  room  in  either  case  is  exactly 
similar. 

Open  fireplaces  are  placed  foremost  in  the 
rank  of  healthy  modes  of  heating  a  room.  Let 
us  again  take  counsel  of  our  philosophy.  An 
ordinary  stove  utilizes  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  obtained  from  the  fuel  in  heating  the  air  of 
a  room,  while  the  heating  effect  of  an  open  fire- 
place scarcely  ever  exceeds  12  per  cent,  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  heat  produced.  An  open 
fireplace  will  thus  require  seven  or  eight  times 
os  much  fuel  as  a  stove  to  heat  a  room,  and  also 
that  much  more  air  will  pass  up  the  chimney.  If 
such  a  a  fireplace  were  used  in  a  country  or  vil- 
lage house  surely  there  would  be  sufficient  ven- 
tilation. If  the  ventilation  of  a  stove  is  too  great 
in  cold  weather  what  about  the  much-lauded  and 
dlvinelybeneficent  fireplacewhich  produces  eight 
or  ten  times  as  much  ventilation? 

The  climax  of  domestic  barbarism  would 
surely  be  reached  when  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  cold  blasted  and  refrigerated  on  one  side, 
baked  and  roasted  on  the  other,  while  vainly 
trying  to  imagine  the  blessedness  of  an  open 
fireplace.  Yet  an  open  fireplace  produces  the 
best  mode  of  ventilating  under  such  conditions 
in  which  the  ventilation  of  a  stove  is  incomplete. 
In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  winters  are 
very  mild,  fireplaces  are  universally  and  rightly 
used.  Here  the  ventilation  produced  by  a  stove 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  reasons  already 
given. 

VENTILATION  OF  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Let  us  now  apply  our  knowledge  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  poultry  houses.  Open  top  ven- 
tilators, in  the  form  of  cupolas,  are  the  most 
common.  The  principalupon  which  they  work, 
if  they  have  one,  is  most  complicated.  They 
originally  were  intended  to  take  out  the  warm 
impure  air,  which  they  may  do  very  well  on  a 
calm  dav,  but  on  a  windy  day  the  cold  air  will 
inevitably  bloio  in,  producing  a  very  injurious 
draft  on  the  fowls,  unless  perched  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  the  ventilator.  Besides  the 
snow  and  rain  will  sift  through,  producing 
dampness, which  is  the  most  favorable  condition 
possible  for  the  production  of  cold  and  roup. 

We  thus  see  that  the  opening  intended  for  the 
exit  of  the  warm  air  becomes  the  place  of  en- 
trance of  the  cold  air,  thereby  defeating  tjie 
very  purpose  for  which  the  ventilator  was  in- 
tended. I.  for  one,  fail  to  see  sufficient  reasons 
for  advocating  top  ventilation  in  any  thing  ex- 
cept in  an  ice  house.  In  fact,  I  can  find  not  one 
meritorious  point  in  favor  of  top  ventilation,  un- 
less it  be  to  let  out  the  superfluous  warm  air. 

Tube  ventilators,  beginning  near  the  floor, 
and  extending  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  are 
becoming  more  common.  Winds  causing  suc- 
tion and  difference  of  temperature  are  the  two 
causes  upon  which  their  efficiency  depend.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  regulate  any  system  of 
ventilation  that  relies  on  the  wind.  When  the 
wind  is  blowing  the  suction  will  be  good  and 
the  ventilation  sufficient.  During  a  complete 
calm  the  action  will  be  nil. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
interior  and  exterior  air  of  a  poultry  house  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  even  in  very  cold  weather,  over 
forty  degrees.  Yet  such  a  difference  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  an  upward  current  in  the  ven- 
tilator tube.  Remembering  that  gases 
expand  1-490  of  their  own  volume  for  each  i 


crease  of  one  degree,  Fahrenheit,  and  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  at  zero  weighs  .086  pounds,  it 
will  be  easy  to  see  that  one  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
forty  degrees  will  weigh  but  about  .079  pounds. 
The  warm  cubic  foot  of  air  is  then  forced  up. 
ward  by  a  force  equal  to  .086-.079  or  .007  pounds. 
When  the  difference  between  the  exterior  and 
interior  air  is  but  ten  degrees  each  cubic  foot 
will  be  pressed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  .00:! 
pounds.  In  warm  weather,  when  the  tempera- 
tures  of  the  exterior  and  interior  air  are  equal, 
there,  of  course,  will  be  no  upward  current 
caused  by  a  difference  of  temperature.  The 
same  periodic  reversal  of  direction  of  air  often 
occurs  in  the  tube  ventilator,  as  in  the  top  ven- 
tilator, and  the  tube  thus  introduces  the  external 
cold  air  instead  of  causing  a  discharge  of  foul 
air.  The  cause  of  this  change  of  direction  is 
usually  and  justly  attributed  to  the  wind 
which  easily  overcomes  the  slight  force  of  the 
upward  current  of  warm  air.  The  upward  cur- 
rent in  a  chimney  is  often  reversed  on  a  windy 
day,  as  we  all  well  know,  by  the  smoking  of  the 
stove,  even  when  a  good  fire  is  burning.  Here 
the  difference  between  the  exterior  and  interior 
air  of  the  chimney  is  200  degrees  or  more.  Each 
cubic  foot  of  air  in  the  chimney  is  then  pressed 
up  by  a  force  equal  to  .03  pounds,  while  in  the 
tube  ventilator  each  cubic  foot  of  warm  air  is 
pressed  up  by  a  force  which  never  exceeds  .007 
pounds.  How  much  more  readily  then  will  a 
reverse  of  current  take  place  in  the  tube  than 
in  the  chimney?  If  we  summarize  what  1ms 
been  said  of  the  workings  of  the  tube  ventilator 
we  will  see  that  the  ventilation  is  greatest  when 
a  strong  wind  is  blowing,  or  in  very  cold 
weather,  just  when  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air 
would  itself  enter  through  the  crevices  and 
wall,  by  perflation  of  winds  and  pressure  pro- 
duced by  a  difference  of  temperature,  when  no 
special  provision  is  made  for  ventilation.  That 
is  where  the  ventilation  is  sufticient.without  any 
special  provision,  the  tube  ventilator  works 
with  a  vim,  and  when  the  ventilation  is  insuffi- 
cient the  action  of  the  ventilator  is  greatly  de- 
creased and  often  conspicuously  wanting. 

One  more  mode  of  ventilating  a  poultry  house 
yet  remains.that  is  renewal  of  air  by  perflation, 
produced  by  the  wind  blowing  through  open 
doors  and  windows.  This  is  the  day  plan  so 
strenuously  advocated  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  is  the 
most  simple  and  best  mode  of  rapidly  changing 
the  air  of  of  the  poultry  house.  This  plan,  of 
course,  will  not  do  for  cold  winter  nights,  but  in 
summer,  when  the  weather  is  very  warm,  it 
works  equally  well  at  night  as  at  day. 

I  know  that  I  will  be  guilty  of  causing  con- 
fusion, which  is  worse  than  error,  in  the  minds 
of  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Kepper  in  re- 
gard to  ventilation,  yet  I  have  expressed  only 
my  candid  opinion,  and  will  leave  the  readers 
to  choose  their  own  mode  of  ventilation,  for  I 
have  as  yet  found  no  method  that  is  wholly  sat- 
isfactory under  all  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. I  agree  with  Mr.  Jacobs  that  in  cold 
weather  no  special  provision  need  be  made  for 
ventilation,  Dut  in  warm  weather  when  the 
natural  force  that  causes  an  influx  of  ex- 
terior is  greatly  diminished,  we  need  an  assist- 
ant to  ventilation.  Such  an  assistant  that  will 
work  when  required  under  all  conditions,  is  the 
one  I  am  longing  for,  yet  I  fear  I  am  hoping 
against  hope  when  I  cherish  such  an  idea. 

We  have  now  but  to  draw  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  the  ventilation  of  the  cellar,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,and 
I  will  be  through.  At  night,  when  only  one 
aperture  was  open,  diffusion  was  the  only  mode 
of  ventilation.  During  the  day,  with  two  or 
more  openings,  diffusion  was  aided  by  only  a 
very  slight  perflation,  for  the  opening  on  the 
windward  side  was  alwavs  kept  closed,  for  fear 
that  a  gust  of  wind  might  extinguish  the  lamps. 
Diffusion,  we  thus  see,  was  the  main  stay  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  cellar,  and  as  well  might  we 
expect  the  oarbonic  acid  gas  to  diffuse  from  a 
deep  well  as  to  expect  it  to  diffuse  as  rapidly  as 
produced  by  four  or  five  lamps  through  a  small 
opening  or  two  near  the  top  of  the  cellar. 

The  tube  ventilator  failed  to  work  because  of 
insufficient  height,  for  when  the  wind  was  in  a 
southerly  direction  the  current  in  the 
tube  would  always  be  reversed,  and  air 
would  enter,  instead  of  pass  out,  through 
the  tube.  But  even  if  the  tube  had  extended 
above  the  surrounding  buildings  it  would  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  proof  against  a  re- 
versal of  current. 

Let  all  who  operate  incubators  in  a  cellar  re- 
member that  although  both  ground  and  brick 
are  very  permeable  to  air,  the  diffusion  through 
a  thick 'wall  and  five  feet  of  ground  will  be  rel- 
atively small  in  comparison  to  the  diffusion 
through  an  inch  board  floor  and  plaster  of  a 
ro  m,  hence  the  necessity  of  very  careful  and 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  incubator  cellar. 

La  Grippe  and  the  Roup. 

What  is  the  difference  ?  The  symptoms  are 
the  same— the  former  for  the  human  system,  the 
latter  for  the  fowl.  Just  as  the  Telegraph  pre- 
dicted, this  open  and  changeable  weather  is 
bound  to  produce  colds,  unless  the  strictest  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  And  colds  not  promptly  ar- 
rested result  in  influenza'(grippe)  for  man,  and 
roup  for  bird.  Is  it  anv  wonder  that  thousands 
of  fowls  have  been  stricken  by  roup,  and  equally 
as  many  people  by  acute  catarrh,  when  right 
here,  in  the  heart  of  winter,  we  have  May  days  ? 
—Germantown  Telegraph. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Poultry  Experiences. 

BY  REV.  G.  A.  JAMESON,  CHATEAUGAT,  N.  T. 

Kindly  accept  the  most  cordial  congratula- 
tions and  compliments  of  your  correspondent 
upon  your  successful  entrance  into  another 
year.  This  may  be  a  rather  late  hour  in  which 
to  send  greetings,  but  it  could  not  very  well  be 
done  at  an  earlier  date,  as  I  was  obliged,  per 
force,  to  wait  the  advent  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  into  my  home,  as  well  as  the  advent  of 
the  year,  so  that  I  might  know,  without  a  doubt, 
that  you  were  alive  and  well.  It  is  unusual,  I 
know,  for  a  correspondent  to  congratulate  the 
editor— it  is  the  other  way  generally— but 
having  filled  an  editor's  chair  in  other  days  I 
claim  the  unusual  privileges  of  such  sacred 
personages,  and  deviate  from  the  rule. 

I  notice  your  correspondents  still  keep  up  the 
procession  of  praises  chanted  in  the  columns  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  these  several  years;  but 
I  notice  as  well  that  there  are  some  knights  of 
the  pen  seemingly  as  much  disposed  to  thrust 
the  uncanny  spine  of  the  grunting  hedge-hog 
into  the  editor's  peaceful  flesh  as  to  lay  athwart 
his  trenchant  pinion — the  harmless  but  much 
more  effective  gray  goose  quill.  Be  comforted, 
however,  thou  most  excellent  among  poultry 
philosophers,  for  it  is  easily  perceived  that  when 
one  blacks  your  eye  he  himself  has  no  very 
melodious  voice,  as  he  vainly  looks  for  the  hand 
that  smote  him.  I,  too.  have  words  of  praise,  as 
well  for  the  editor,  as  for  the  galaxy  of  most  ex- 
cellent correspondents,  whose  letters  give  such 
raciness  and  tone  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  ;  but 
I  have  a  fault  to  find,  a  complaint  to  make. 
Now  is  that  not  too  bad.  and  just  beginning  a 
new  year  at  that!  Well,  yes,  it  is  too  bad, 
but  the  necessities  of  the  case  urge  it  upon  me 
—hence,  then,  my  gray  goose  quill,  and  hither 
thou  spine  of  the  hedge  hog,  ;while  I  thrust  you 
at— not  Editor  Jacobs,  but  at  the  A.  P.  A.— 
American  Poultry  Association.  To  come  to  the 
point,  and  be  plain:  If  the  A.  P.  A.,  has  ceased 
to  be  useful  to  the  breeds  of  fancy  fowls,  why 
howl  at  the  members  of  that  fossilized  institution 
like  a  demented  dog  at  a  full  moon?  Why  not 
organize  a  new  association  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  every  such  breeder.  Said  association  to  be 
known  as"The  American  Fancy  Poultry  Breed- 
ers Association"or  any  other  equally  good  name 
any  number  ;of  which  might  easily  be  chosen, 
and  let  the  A.  P.  A.  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Dunghill  Club,  of  Scrubtown,  which  according 
to  all  the  poultry  papers  I  read  would  be  about 
all  that  would  be  left  of  them. 

So  long  as  there  is  nothing  done  but  howl,  the 
A.  P.  A.  will  simply  laugh  in  their  sleeve  and 
make  a  mock  of  the*  howlers. 

Stop  the  howling'  Stem  the  retreat!!  Pally 
the  boys  around  the  '-Poultry  Keeper's 
Standard  of  Perfection  for  Fancy  Fowls ! ! !" 

Your  pardon,  dear  Editor,  I  purposed  writing 
some  poultry  experiences,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  a  slash  or  two  at  current  topics  relating  to 
poultry  matters.  If  my  letter  either  brings 
the  A." P.  A  to  do  its  duty,  or,  then  result  in 
the  organization  of  a  society  that  will,  a  duty 
done  shall  have  its  due  reward. 

It  is  fair  to  say  I  know  simply  nothing  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  except  what  I  have  gathered  from  the 
half  dozen  poultry  papers  which  I  read;  but  in 
not  one  of  them  is  there  a  word  of  defence  from 
the  accused  society— proof  to  me  of  either  one  of 
two  things,  viz:  They  have  no  word  of  defence 
to  offer,  or  then  they  are  utterly  regardless  of 
anybody's  opinion  save  their  own,  and  when 
any  body  of  men  is  reduced  to  such  condition 
it  is  time  another  took  its  place.  But  pardon 
again,  and  now  to  business: 

Choice  Among  the  Breeds  and  Varieties: 
Many  letters  of  inquiry  appear  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  asking  which  is  the  best  of  all  the 
breeds,  and  then  again  which  is  best  among 
their  varieties. 

It  would  be  simply  impossible,  for  any  one 
man,  from  his  own  personal  experience,  to  give 
an  absolutely  reliable  opinion  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion, as  no  one  man  has  ever  kept  all  the  breeds, 
much  less  their  various  varieties.  Nor  would  a 
comparison  of  one  breed  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
be  a  fair  test  when  made  as  against  either  the 
same  or  another  breed  in  the  hands  of  another 
man,  for  the  conditions  of  food,shelter,care,etc, 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  same 
in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

One  man  has  tried  Plymouth  Kocks  and 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  they  were  not 
much  of  a  fowl— "lay  two  or  three  eggs 
and  then  want  to  'set'— 'set'  all  summer,  no 
good."  Another  man  has  given  them  a  trial, 
and  other  breeds  with  them,  and  given  up  all 
others  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  exclu- 
sively to  Plymouth  Rocks.  Somebody  else 
has  tried  Liglit  Brahmas,  or  Houdans,  or  Coch- 
ins, and  given  them  up  in  disgust,  while  others 
after  years  of  experience  w  ith  them,  have  come 
to  pin' their  poultry  faith  to  those  fowls. 

A  lady  friend  of  mine— a  great  connoisseur  in 
fancy  fowls,  by  the  way— went  into  "raptures  of 
hon  ors"  when  she  learned  I  had  become  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Wyandotte,  and  procured  me 
some.  She  said  they  were  weak  in  the  back, 
delicate  of  constitution,  and  not  prolific  in  egg 


production.  After  trial  I  have  proven  the  con- 
trary to  be  true  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  fanciers  in  this 
county — Albert  Cornish— after  a  careful  trial  of 
Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Brahmas,  has  discarded  all,  but  the 
two  latter,  considering  them  the  best.  Of  the 
Wyandotte  he  has  the  four  varieties.  I  regard 
his  choice  as  a  good  one  from  his  standpoint, 
and  the  one  I  should  make  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, if  going  to  limit  myself  to  one,  or, 
at  most,  two  breeds. 

Of  the  breeds  of  fowls  it  has  been  proven  that 
one  is  better  than  another,  each  in  its  own  way 
—the  one  for  eggs,  the  other  for  its  flesh,— just 
as  it  has  been  proven  that  one  breed  of  cows  is 
better  than  another  for  milk  or  butter.  Few  to- 
day will  question  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
Jersey  for  either  milk  or  butter,  and  as  few  will 
deny  the  poverty  of  the  Holstein's  milk  ;  so  also 
the  horsemen  of  America  are  an  unit  on  the 
Wilkes  family  as  trotters,  and  where  the  Clydes- 
dale and  Percheron  have  been  given  any 
lengthened  trial,  side  by  side,  in  Europe  or 
America,  the  voice  of  the  public  most  pronounces 
in  favor  of  the  Clydesdale,  because  of  his  greater 
longevity,  durability,  and  excellence.  In  the 
same  way  it  has  been  proven  by  men  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  improvement  of 
poultry  that  one  breed  is  better  than  another, 
either  for  general  or  given  purposes. 

When  I  state  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  in 
favor  of  the  Wyandotte,  I  expect  some  one  to 
arise  immediately  and  contradict  the  statement 
saying:  "The  Wyandotte  has  not  been  long 
enough  in  existence  to  prove  that  beyond  a  per- 
adventure."  I  answer:  "It  only  required  2.27  to 
prove  the  Morgan  horse  developed  into  a  Daniel 
Lambert,  or  that  an  Aristos  was  better  than  any 
of  the  long  line  of  their  ancestry  from  Justin 
Morgan  down.  " 

But  though  the  matter  of  poultry  excellence 
may  not  be  settled  by  the  stretch  of  a  rooster's 
legs,  or  the  cackle  of  a  laying  hen,  in  2.27.  Yet 
a  season  or  two  of  egg  record  and  boiler  grow- 
ing does,  and  these  the  Wyandottes  have  had. 
which  gives  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyandotte  the  roll 
of  honor  for  successful  housekeeping  in  a  hen 
coop. 

The  experience  and  testimony  of  competent 
men  settles  the  matter  as  to  breeds  in  the 
minds  of  a  good  many,  but  the  status  of  the  va- 
rieties has  to  some  extent  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  question  is  often  asked:  "Are  the  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  oo  White  Wyandottes  as  good 
as'the  colored  varieties'?"  The  answer  invari- 
ably is :  "Just  as  good."  Now  this  may  be  en- 
tirely correct ;  but  I  have  a  theory  about  the 
matter  to  which  I  cling  in  the  absence  of  any 
actual  proof,  and  though  my  theory  is  not  based 
on  facts  actually  relating  to  the  case  in' ques- 
tion, yet  I  think  sufficiently  analogous  to  justify 
an  opinion  until  that  theory,  at  least,  shall  be 
proven  worthless  by  actual'experiment. 

My  theory  is  this:  In  the  development  of 
horses  and  cows,  for  great  records  of  speed,  or 
milk  and  butter,  the  honor  has  invariably  been 
captured  by  animals  of  solid  color,  and 
that  color  not  white.  Among  cows 
the  white  have  proven  but  of  little 
use  save  as  meat  for  the  hungry,  while 
among  horses  the  bays,  blacks  and  chestnuts 
have  proven  themselves  almost  invariably  the 
winners.  For  some  reason  the  whites  have 
almost  utterly  failed  of  gaining  any  distinc- 
tion. 

Basing  my  opinions  upon  such  data,  well 
authenticated,  in  another  held  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  I  conclude  that  the  AVhite  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  for  instance,  are 
not  as  hardy  or  capable  of  responding  to  the 
husbandman's  earnest  desires  as  are  their 
colored  relations. 

In  making  these  comparisons  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  class  Asiatic  fowls  with  those  of  purely 
European  or  American  ancestry,  and  for  this 
reason  I  would  not  discriminate  against  the 
Light  Brahmas,  Cochins  or  Javas  as  compared 
with  other  breeds,  but  the  theory,  if  worth  any- 
thing, should  hold  good,  in  actual  trial,  as  be- 
tween them  and  the  colored  varieties  of  those 
breeds,  hence  I  prefer  colored  fowls;  and  as 
well  for  the  further  reason  that  I  have  a  prefer- 
ence for  variegated  plumage  on  account  of  the 
greater  difficulty  of  breeding  true  to  color. 

But  in  order  to  place  sentiment,  as  to  breeds, 
entirely  outside  of  the  question,  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  I  know  of  a  pen  of  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes, which,  by  actual  test,  have  proven  them- 
selves better  fowls  than  the  Leghorns,  Black 
Spanish,  Games,  and  Polands  kept  in  the  same 
town. 

Breeding  Tme  to  Color,  and  Fraudulent 
Dealers—  Many  a  novice  starting  in  the  fancy 
poultry  business  buys  from  a  reputable  dealer  a 
breed  'of  fowl  of  which  he  knows  nothing  out- 
side of  what  he  has  read,  and  seen  in  the  way  of 
illustrations.  The  fowlshe  gets  please  him,  but 
when  his  chickens  begin  to  feather  many  of 
them  are  so  fatally  lacking  as  to  be  utterly 
worthless  except  for  table  use.  They  have  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  their  immediate  an- 
cestry. The  breeder  who  soid  the  fowls 
is  condemned  as  an  arrant  cheat.  Last 
year  many  of  my  Laced  Wyandottes  were 
black  as  crows'.  I  ate  them.  Now  my 
friend,  Albert  Cornish, to  whom  I  pin  my  poultry 
faitb,  informs  me  were  more  valuable  'than  the 
others.  A  sudden  rise  in  Black  Wyandottes— a 
California  boom .   Some  were  so  mixed  in  color 


as  to  be  utterly  worthless.  One  was,  and  is  yet, 
for  she  still  lives,  the  cutest  little  pullet  imagin- 
able—black and  white— the  white  thrown  upon 
the  ends  of  the  feathers  as  though  flecked  with 
snow.  I  keep  her  in  hope  of  getting  more  like 
her,  and  so  originating  a  new  variety  of  Wvan- 
dottes.  ' 

One  can  no  more  expect  to  breed  poultry  true 
to  color  every  time  than  he  can  horses  or  cows 
and  yet  some  people  are  silly  enough  to  abuse  a 
poultry  dealer  if  his  fowls  don't  do  this  marvel- 
ous and  unheard-of  thing. 

Winter  Care  of  Fowls.— Last  winter  I  took 
considerable  pains  to  have  constantly  on  hand 
lime  with  which  to  guard  against  lice  among  mv 
fowls.  This  year  I  have  substituted  coal  ashes 
sifted  through  a  flour  sieve  daily  upon  the 
perches  and  floor,  with  equally  good  results. 
These  ashes  make  excellent  dust  baths  where 
fowls  have  not  access  to  dry  earth,  while  the 
cinders  and  slate  make  admirable  substitutes 
for  broken  glass  and  queensware.  Ordinary 
earthenware  or  crockery  I  consider  much  too 
softto  be  of  any  great  service  as  grinders  for  a 
hen. 

With  this  kind  of  care,  a  varietv  of  grains 
alternated  about  every  other  day,  with  a  ration 
of  some  boiled  vegetables,  served  warm,  meat 
scraps,  and  the  like,  I  have  not  had  a  sick  fowl 
among  the  fifty  I  keep.  I  have  not  fed  any 
Douglass  Mixture,  or  patent  poultry  food,  as  I 
consider  fowls,and  all  other  animals, like  myself, 
better  off  without  medicines  unless  actually 
sick. 

Which  end  of  the  egg  ?— I  answer  this  question 
without  hesitation,  and  place  myself  on  record 
with  those  who  hold  the  small  end  of  the  egg  is 
first  presented  in  the  act  of  laying.  I  would 
gladly  give  the  philosophy  of  this  plan  in 
the  domestic  economy  of  hen  life  and  labor, 
but  this  letter  has  now  grown  to  such 
lengths  that  I  have  the  grave  fear  it  will  see  the 
bottom  of  Editor  Jacob's  wiaste  basket  before 
the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  are  ever 
obliged  to  wade  through  its  lengths. 

Can  Imake  a  living  by  keeping  poultry!— 
Yes,  if  you  understand  it.  No,  by  no  means,  if 
you  have  no  experience  in  the  matter.  There 
are  some  conditions  essential  to  success.  There 
are  also  some  as  likely  to  exist  as  sure  to  assure 
failure.  As  this  seems  to  be  a  burning  question 
with  a  good  many  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  permit  a  word  from  one  who  has  had 
experience  enough  to  warrant  an  opinion  worthy 
of  consideration  by  those  contemplating  such  a 
step. 

1.  One  must  be  willing  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  close  after  business. 

2.  One  must  be  willing  to  work  at  a  little  farm- 
ing, so  as  to  raise  food  for  their  flocks  without 
having  to  buy  every  grain  they  eat ;  or  else  have 
so  large  a  poultry  business  that  he  can  afford 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of 
them,  and  besides  possess  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  markets  as  to  be  able  always 
to  sell  at  paying  prices.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  essentials  to  success  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. If  one  don't  understand  the  markets  he 
had  better  not  go  too  extensively  into  poultry 
until  he  does.  There  are  only  two  markets  or 
avenues  for  sale,  the  one  for  fancy  fowls  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  the  other  the  market 
for  food  supply.  In  the  one  big  prices  are  paid 
for  really  fancy  fowls,  in  the  other  ordinary 
prices^are  paid  for  fowls  in  good  condition  tol- 
lable use. 

3  There  must  be  every  facility  for  the  busi- 
ness— (1)  Places  where  the  fowls  can  be  fed 
and  housed  with  proper  care.  (2)  Places  for 
laying  so  arranged  that  the  hens  cannot  eat  the 
eggs;  let  all  the  eggs  be  found.  (3)  Room  to 
move  about,  so  that  they  may  not  learn  the  vice 
of  feather  pulling.  (4)  Apartments  for  hatch- 
ing (if  an  incubator  is  not  used),  so  that  the 
setting  hens  may  not  be  disturbed.  (5)  A  hos- 
pital for  sick  birds,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  treat  their  various  ailments. 

All  these,  and  many  other  details  impossible 
of  mention  here  are  essential  before  one  can  at 
all  hope  to  gain  a  subsistence  out  of  the  poultry 
bus  ness. 

What  Are  the  Profits :— It  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine  the  profits  on  fancy  poultry,  be- 
cause the  prices  are  so  varied,  and  the  poultry 
often  so  poor,  but  a  fair  idea  can  be  given  of  an 
ordinary  poultry  business.  A  well  managed  hen 
will  lay  ten  dozen  eggs  in  a  year— fifteen  cents 
is  a  good  average  price  per  dozen — the  cost  of 
Iter  feed,  without  counting  the  time  of  a  man  to 
look  after  her,  will  amount  to  about  one  dollar 
per  year.  Thus  her  net  gain  will  be  fifty  cents. 
The  profits  on  a  thousand  hens  would  be  J500,  on 
which  a  small  family  could  comfortably  subsist 
if  they  were  economically  inclined.  This  esti- 
mate allows  nothing  for  chickens  hatched,  be- 
cause the  difference,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, between  the  net  profit  of  the  chicken 
when  marketed  and  the  net  gain  on  the  egg 
will  be  found  to  be  small,  unless  access  is  had 
to  a  good  broiler  market  where  unusual  prices 
are  paid. 

Choosing  Foivls  for  Business:— 1.  For  their 
flesh,  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cochins.  2. 
for  eggs,  Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Polish.  3.  For 
eggs  and  flesh  combined,  Wyandotte,  Plymouth 
Rock,  Dorking  and  Black  Spanish. 

Choosing  Grounds:— By  no  means  choose  a 
low  spot  liable  to  become  wet  in  rainy  weather; 
neither  choose  a  plot  of  heavy  clay.  Let  the 
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ground  you  choose  for  poultry  operations  be 
either  sandy  or  gravelly. 

Cost  of  Buildings: — Let  them  be  well  within 
ones  means  if  they've  got  to  be  built  of  posts, 
rails  and  covered  with  straw ;  but  let  them  be 
warm,  convenient  for  the  management  of  poul- 
try and  commodious  enough  to  give  range  to 
fowls  in  cold  winter  weather. 

Crossing  Breeds:— Don't  do  it.  There's  no  ad- 
vantage. If  an  introduction  of  some  new  and 
vigorous  blood  is  wanted  get  a  male  of  the  same 
breed  as  you  already  have.  If  he  is  what  he 
should  be  in  form  and  vigor  he  is  better  than  a 
male  from  another  breed.  Inbreeding,  if  pro- 
perly pursued,  does  not  deteriorate  as  some  peo- 
ple claim.  It  has  given  the  horse  his  utmost 
strength,  speed  and  beauty,  and  has  brought  the 
cow  to  give  107  goundsof  milk  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  if  wisely  pursued  with  poultry, 
keeping  the  fowls  well  within  blood  lines  and 
strictly  within  their  own  breeds,  the  highest  at- 
tainments will  without  question,  be  reached,  as 
well  in  flesh,  egg-production  and  symmetry  as 
in  beauty  of  plumage,  and  this  last  is  by  no 
means  a  slight  consideration,  even  in  a  flock  of 
ordinary  fowls. 


Storage  and  Preservation  o5  Eggs. 

J.  M.  HAMILTON,  SHILOH,  OHIO. 

Please  allow  me  space  for  a  few  suggestions 
upon  the  subjects  of  keeping  eggs  by  cold  and 
liquid  processes,  also  upon  coolers.  I  have  been 
engaged  for  fourteen  years  in  handling  eggs  for 
market,  and  can  safely  say  that  during  that 
period  more  than  one  million  dozens  of  eggs 
have  passed  over  my  finger  ends  in  course  of 
preparing  and  packing  for  the  market,  conse- 
quently I  should  know  something  of  an  egg. 
Allow  me  to  differ  with  some  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed, under  article  headed— "Preserving 
Eggs,"  in  July  number  of  Poultry  Keepek. 

1st,  There  are  many  who  are  engaged  exten- 
sively, and  also  successfully,  in  the  preserving 
of  eggs  for  winter  use.  I  offer  as  proof  of  this 
the  hundreds  of  cold-storage  houses  which 
have  been  erected  all  over  the  East.  North  and 
West  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment they  are  absolutely  a  necessity. 

Let  me  explain.  The  average  price  in  New 
York  City,  from  March  1st  to  September  1st,  is 
from  fifteen  cents  to  sixteen  cents  per  dozen. 
From  September  1st  to  March  1st,  a  general 
aver-age  of  each  year,  twenty-five  cents  per  doz. 
Now,  if  all  the  eggs  were  put  into  the  market  as 
soon  as  laid,  the  average  price  during  the  first 
period  would  not  exceed  eight  to  ten  cents  per 
dozen,  while  during  the  second  period  the  price 
might  be  forty  or  fifty  cents  per  dozen.  But 
when  we  produce  ten  times  the  number  of  eggs 
during  the  first  six  months  than  during  the 
latter  six  months,  we  readily  see  the  loss  would 
be  the  producer's.  The  business  is  in  danger  ol 
being  overdone  just  at  present. 

Next,  let  me  speak  of  the  effects  of  a  few  stale 
eggs  upon  the  others.  One  bad  egg  in  a  barrel, 
packed  with  dry  packing,  will  damage  those 
around  it,  .and  possibly  the  whole  barrel,  but 
if  they  are  preserved  with  the  liquid  process,  no 
such  effects  are  realized.  Now  conies  infertile 
eggs.  Permit  me  to  express  my  opinion,  based 
upon  observation,  that  an  infertile  egg  will  not 
spoil  as  another  one,  by  being  subjected  to  heat, 
yet  it  will  be  damaged.  Place  both  when  fresh 
in  a  cooler,  or  liquid,  and  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  the  infertile  one  will  depreciate  faster 
than  the  other.  The  temperature  comes  next. 
It  should  be  as  low  and  even  as  possible,  which 
is  thirtv-eight  to  forty  degrees,  but  if  I  was  able 
to  patent  one  which  would  stay  at  thirty  four  to 
thirty-five  degrees,  I  think  my  fortune  would  be 
made.The  last  point  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  turn- 
ing. If  eggs  are  properly  cared  for  before  be 
ing  stored  away,  and  a  proper  place  is  used  for 
storage,  then  turn  once  a  month  instead  of  twice 
a  week.  In  support  of  this  statement  let  me 
say  that  all  the  good  turning  does  is  to  prevent 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  from  rising  and  clinging  fast 
to  the  shell,  and  once  in  four  weeks,  in  a  dry, 
cool  place,  is  all  sufficient.  The  of  tener  an  egg 
is  disturbed  the  more  it  depreciates.  Now,  one 
thing  upon  Coolers.  There  is  not  one  which  I 
have  seen  but  what  can  be  improved  upon.  The 
style  and  manner  of  construction  depends  upon 
the  size.  I  was  going  to  add  more,  but  will 
rest  with  this. 


Feeding  a  Variety— But  Too  Much. 

C.  L.  GOODRICH,  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

I  have  ninety-two  hens,  in  theiy  second  year, 
and  sixty  pullets,  making  one  hundred  and 
nftv-two  in  all.  They  are  mostly  Plymouth 
Bocks,  with  a  few  White  Leghorns  and  Light 
Brahinas.  The  hens  are  divided  into  five  flocks, 
each  flock  having  a  pen  10x12  feet,  with  board 
floor.  The  floor  is  covered  with  four  inches  of 
sawdust  and  leaves.  Each  pen  has  a  dust  box, 
4x6  feet,  filled  with  sifted  coal  ashes.  Roosts  are 
low,  and  roost  boards  are  cleaned  every  morn- 
ing, and  covered  every  third  or  fourth  days  with 
sifted  fislies 

The  pullets  are  in  three  pens,  containing 
flocks  of  twenty  each.  The  pens  are  ll%xl2% 
feet,  dirt  bottom,  covered  with  six  inches  of  fine 
river  sand  and  leaves,  otherwise  the  same  as 
for  the  hens.  Each  pen  has  a  run,  15x115  feet. 


The  buildings  are  low  and  warm,  with  glass  in 
front.  Each  pen  has  a  supply  of  gravel,  and 
the  fowls  are  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
water  and  broken  crockery,  of  which  they  con- 
sume a  grea;  deal.  They  are  fed  as  follows: 
The  morning  feed  consists  of  from  three  to  four 
pounds  finely  cut  clover  hay,  six  pounds 
(about  nine  quarts)  wheat  bran,  five  pounds 
(about  five  and  one-half  quarts)  corn  cob  meal, 
three  or  four  pounds  ground  beef  scrap,  a  small 
handful  of  salt,  and  about  a  teaspoonfull  of 
cayenne  pepper.  This  is  mixed  together  the 
night  before,  is  moistened  with  hot  water, 
covered  up  tight  and  allowed  to  swell  during 
the  night.  This  quantity  is  all  the  152  fowls 
will  eat  up  clean. 

At  noon  a  handful  of  oats  is  thrown  into  the 
litter,  in  each  pen,  to  keep  the  hens  busy  during 
the  afternoon,  and  each  pen  is  supplied  with  a 
head  of  cabbage,  every  day,  or  every  other  day, 
according  as  they  eat  it  up.  At  night,  or  about 
four  o'clock,  ten  quarts  of  oats  and  six  to  eight 
quarts  of  corn  are  mixed  together,  and  divined 
equally  among  the  eight  pens.  This  is  known 
among  the  litter,  so  that  they  have  to  work  more 
or  less  for  it. 

Occasionally  boiled  roots  take  the  place  of  the 
clover  hay,  in  the  morning  feed  the  roots  and 
grain  being  cooked  together.  Frequently  a 
supply  of  skim  milk  or  butter  milk  is  given  all 
around.  This  system  of  feeding  was  begun  early 
in  November,  and  the  fowls  began  laying  in 
December.  They  are  now  laying  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  eggs  a  day. 


An  Excellent  Letter. 


R.  B.  HUSSEY,  NANTUCKET,  MASS. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  perusing  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  gather  many  crumbs  of  use- 
ful knowledge  from  its  columns,  which  my  son 
and  I  frequently  put  to  practical  test.  We  are 
in  partnership  in  the  hen  business,  on  a  limited 
scale,  keeping  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  fowls. 
The  lad  takes  care  of  the  fowls  (and  good  care, 
too),  while  I  furnish  the  feed.  Last  even- 
he  was  reckoning  the  result  for  the 
past  year,  or  rather,  ten  months  we  have 
kept  the  hens,  and  the  figures  really  surprised 
me  ?  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  We  stated  in 
March,  1889,  with  a  flook  of  eleven  Minorca 
(black  hens  and  a  cockerel,  and  to  these  we 
added  two  other  common  fowls,  for  sitters  in  the 
spring.  During  the  first  five  months  those  hens 
laid  1218  eggs,  as  follows:  March  240;  April  272; 
May,  234;  June,  235;  July,237.  For  the  entire  ten 
months  they  laid  1453  eggs.  The  cost  of  keeping 
them  for  the  ten  months  was  $10.95.  Receipts 
from  sale  of  eggs  and  chickens,  was  $31.32,  show- 
ing a  net  cash  profit  in  ten  months  of  $20.37.  Be- 
sides this,  we  have  six  pullets  raised  from  the 
eggs,  just  commencing  to  lay,  and  have  four 
Langshan  pullets  purchased,  which  are  included 
in  the  sum  paid  out  for  feed  ($10.95).  We  have 
fed  mostly  oats  and  wheat,  which  are  scattered 
in  a  large  covered  run,  among  a  quantity  of  dry 
leaves,  and  I  know  it  would  do  your  heart  good 
to  see  those  fowls  scratch  and  pick  for  their  liv- 
ing. Cold  mornings  we  gather  up  a  two-quart 
measure  full  of  hay  seed  from  the  hay  mow.  To 
this  we  add  a  quart  of  bran,  a  gill  of  cornmeal. 
and  a  pint  of  oats,  pour  in  water,  and  put  them 
over  the  fire  for  an  hour.  It  is  salted  slightly, 
with  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  beef  scraps  added, 
and  then  dealt  out  during  the  day  to  the  flock. 
They  relish  it  keenly,  and  it  seems  to  have  a 
very  exhilarating  effect.  I  don't  know 
that  the  hay  seed  stuff  is  as  good  as  clover 
hay.  which  you  are  constantly  recommending. 
Perhaps  not  But  it  works  well.  What  is  your 
opinion?  [It  is  excellent.— Ed.]  In  a  recent 
number  you  gave  a  description  of  several  incu- 
bators and  brooders.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
jug  brooder.  I  have  just  finished  one  of  these, 
and  shall  give  it  atrial.  I  varied  a  little  from 
the  plans  given.  I  made  the  box  with  an  inner 
box,  an  inch  space  between  outer  and  inner, 
which  is  filled  with  sawdust.  The  box  is 
perhaps  eighteen  inches  deep  inside, 
and  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches  square. 
The  bottom  is  filled  with  sawdust,  with 
a  covering  of  sand.  On  this  sand  stands  the 
jug,  with  its  circular  top  and  "portiere"  all 
around.  On  top  I  have  a  glazed  sash  that  fits 
tightly,  and  on  the  front  is  a  slide,  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  front  of  a  draw  to  a  Poul- 
try Keeper  incubator— that  is,  filled  in  with 
sawdust.  Now  I  am  a  little  bothered  as  to  the 
best  method  of  ventilating  this  brooder,  and  ap- 
ply to  you  for  a  suggestion  as  to  whether  tubes 
through  the  top,  bottom  or  sides  would  be 
preferable.  Please  state  your  ideas  on  this 
point.  [We  think  if  the  entrance  is  never  closed 
it  will  answer.— Ed. 1 

For  a  plaything  I  would  like  much  to  have  an 
incubator  of  reasonable  cost  that  would  hold 
fifty  eggs.  A  practical  machine ;  and  one  heated 
by  lamp — either  hot  water  or  air.  Are  there 
any  such  made  ?  If  so,  by  whom?  I  have  used 
the  Prairie  State  in  times  past  with  excellent 
success,  and  last  winter  made  a  Poultry  Keeper 
of  100  egg  capacity.  But  the  latter 
was  too  cumbersome  for  my  limited  space, 
and  I  objected  to  it  on  account  of 
being  unable  to  note  the  thermometer  without 
opening  the  drawer.  I  found  no  trouble  in 
maintaining  the  heat,  but  during  the  last  few 


days  of  hatching  I  could  not  tell  how  the  mer- 
cury ranged,  and  did  not  want  to  open  the  ma- 
chine. The  result  was  not  a  satisfactory  hatch, 
although  it  did  fairly  well. 

Our  hens  are  confined  in  a  small  yard.  Their 
roosting  place  is  separate  from  the  main  house, 
is  closed  to  them  during  the  day,  thoroughly 
aired,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  At  night 
they  are  shut  in,  and  are  free  from  all  draughts, 
consequently  we  have  very  rarely  a  drooping 
fowl,  the  only  loss  we  have  sustained  during  the 
year  being  during  the  moulting  season,  when 
three  died  from  what  I  suppose  was  the  exces- 
sive strain,  they  being  nearly  devoid  of  feathers. 
But  my  letter  grows  lengthy,  and  for  fear  it  may 
be  tiresome,  1  desist. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 

WALTER  ELLIS,  PLEASANT  PLAIN,  IOWA. 

As  I  am  always  interested  in  reading  the.  ex- 
perience of  others,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
poultry,  I  will  give  you  the  results  of  my  late 
experiment,  with  a  setting  hen ;  which  was  as 
follows:  I  had  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet 
that  began  laying  early  in  the  fall,  and  about 
Christinas  she  became  broody.  Our  beautiful 
September  weather  appeared  to  be  going  to  last 
all  winter,  so  on  the  evening  of  December  28th, 
I  gave  her  eleven  eggs;  lour  Black  Minorcas 
and  seven  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Her  nest 
was  out  of  doors,  on  the  ground,  at  the  north- 
west coiner  of  the  hen  house,  under  the  hay 
which  the  house  was  banked.  That  night  the 
wind  raised,  and  by  morning  it  was  blowing  a 
perfect  hurricane,  with  mercury  well  down  to- 
wards zero,  where  it  remained  two  or  three 
days.  We  talked  of  taking  up  her  eggs  before 
they  spoiled,  but  I  decided  if  he  was  no  better 
weather  prophet  than  that  she  might  set  if  it 
took  her  all  winter  to  hatch.  Fortunately  for 
her,  we  had  two  weeks  more  of  beautiful 
autumn  weather,  when  on  January  12th  a  cold 
rain  and  sleet  fell  all  day.B  and  at  night  turned 
to  snow,  and  then  intensely  cold ;  twelve  below 
zero,  and  about  time  to  hatch.  To  my  great  as- 
tonishment, on  just  three  weeks  from  the  day 
she  was  set,  I  found  she  had  hatched  nine 
chicks,  one  egg  pipped  and  a  live  chick  in  the 
other.  I  brought  them  in  gave  them  a  new  nest 
and  placed  the  other  two  eggs  under  her,  one  of 
which  hatched  that  night,  but  the  other  chick 
died  in  shell.  Now,  the  hen  was  off  for  her 
food  and  drink  every  day,  at  will,  cold  or  other- 
wise, being  off  each  of  the  last  three  days,  with 
snow  and  ice  within  four  inches  of  her  nest. 
How's  that  (taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion)? Now,  I  don't  think  it  advisable  for  every- 
body, everywhere,  to  take  to  sitting  all  their 
hens  in  midwinter,  just  because  of  this  phenom- 
enal occurrence.  The  matter  would  soon  be 
overdone  as  in  many  other  speculations.  Thi;; 
is  only  a  scheme  I  have  adopted  to  secure  good 
winter  layers.  It  is  invariably  from  the  early 
spring  pullets  that  we  get  tne  bulk  of  our  eggs 
in  winter,  and  the  earlier  t  he  better.  There  is  a 
secret  to  success  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other 
industry. 


The  Most  Valuable  Chictee. 

"SUBSCRIBER." 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  the  Poultry  Keepeii 
and  wish  to  give  my  experience  with  different 
breeds  of  fowls.  I  have  bred  White  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins,  Dark 
Brahinas,  the  last  and  the  best,  Black  Minorcas, 
a  chicken  which  I  am  certain  gives  the  very 
best  satisfaction  and  the  most  handsom  e  chicken 
that  I  ever  saw.  I  have  been  breeding  every 
season  a  lot  of  Knapps  strain  of  White  Leghorns 
for  laying  eggs  only,  as  they  are  a  perfect  egg 
machine,  but  not  much  for  eating.  They  do  not 
go  above  three  pounds,  and  do  not  have  the  fine 
flavor  that  other  breeds  have,  but  if  any  of  our 
readers  wishes  to  have  an  egg  machine  'let  him 
try  a  lot  of  the  above  chickens  and  they  will  all 
say  that  my  statement  is  true.  The  only  time 
that  they  cease  laying  is  when  they  are  moult- 
ing. My  reason  for  trying  the  Black  Minorcas 
is  that  I  think  they  will  answer  all  purposes  iu 
one  yard,  and  I  can  give  better  attention  to  one 
breed  than  to  two.  The  Minorcas  are  to-day 
the  layers  of  the  finest  flavored,  the  largest  and 
as  many  eggs  as  the  Leghorn.  I  procured  eggs 
from  the  very  best  imported  stock  that  money 
could  buy,  and  hatched  a  fine  lot  of  them.  They 
were  hatched  the  last  week  in  June,  and  com- 
menced laying  the  last  week  in  November, 
which  makes  about  five  months,  and  they  aver- 
age about  four  pounds  and  one-half  a  piece.  I 
dare  say  that  out  of  eight  pullets  I  get  six  and 
seven  eggs  every  day.  I  do  think  these  are  the 
chickens  for  a  man  for  profit,  and  also  for 
beauty.  The  chicks  are  extremely  hardy,  wet, 
damp  weather  seeming  to  have  no  injurious 
effect  upon  them.  They  grow  quickly,  mature 
rapidly,  and  are  fit  for  broilers  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  Full  grown  cocks  w  ill  weigh 
from  six  to  eight  and  one-half  pounds,  hens 
from  five  to  seven  pounds.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
sav  about  the  Minorca  this  time.  Will  tell  you 
more  in  my  next. 

[We  withhold  the  name  as  we  would  be  flooded 
with  such  letters.  The  letter  is  one  that  seems 
to  apply  to  all  breeds.  The  weights  given  are 
rather  high.— Ed.] 
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A  Steamer  and  a  Hawk  Trap. 

R.  C.  WALKER,  ROCKFORD,  NEB. 

An  inquiry  of  a  cheap  steamer  for  steaming 
cut  hay,  I  have  a  cooker  of  which  I  will  describe. 
Make,  or  have  made,  a  boiler,  something  similar 
to  a  stove  boiler.  Have  a  middle  partition  near 
center,  of  which  fill  with  water.  Have  the  top 
space  for  steam.  In  the  top  insert  a  tube,  for  fill- 
ing, and  have  a  stop  or  weight  made  of  lead,  so 
arranged  as  to  stop  when  resting  on  the  tube. 
When  the  steam  rises  so  as  not  to  be  safe  this 
will  blow  open  and  the  steain  escape.  Then 
near  the  top  insert  a  pipe,  (one  fourth 
inch  will  do  for  this),  let  it  extend  out 
three  inches,  with  a  screw  connection, 
for  another  pipe,  of  which  run  down  to  a  tub, 
or  any  thing,  with  a  top  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
steam.  Cut  a  hole  for  pipe  in  the  pipe  near  the 
boiler,  and  have  a  steam  cock  for  turning  on 
steam.  Now  you  have  a  good  cheap  cooker, 
which  you  can  use  on  stove  or  furnace. 

My  remedy  for  hawks,  skunks,  etc.,  is,  if  for 
hawks,  place  your  gun  on  a  pole,  which  you  have 
placed  for  the  hawk  to  alight  on,  with  the  muz- 
zle sighted  direct  to  the  top  of  pole.  Have  a 
small  stick  run  to  top,  and  down  within  four  feet 
of  the  ground,  then  a  cross  piece  to  the  pole, 
broad  enough  to  bear  a  weight  on  one  end,  and 
the  other  nailed  to  the  pole,  with  one  nailed 
loosely  so  as  to  turn.  Then  run  a  stick  to  your 
gun  trigger  and  fasten.  Now  nail  a  piece  of 
wood  just  under  the  first  one,  this  to  be  firm  and 
solid.  Make  your  triggers  just  the  same  as  for 
a  quail  trap,  making  your  stick  that  comes  from 
top  of  pole  fast  to  the  long  one,  then  instead  of 
setting  under  a  trap  set  under  the  first  cross 
piece  that  has  the  weight  upon.  Always  set  your 
triggers  before  cocking.  Make  trigger  notches 
deep  enough  to  hold  the  stick  up.  This  stick 
must  have  a  piece  large  enough  for  the  hawk  to 
alight  upon  nailed  to  it.  Now  you  have  a  good 
trap.  It  maybearanged  to  the  reverse  for  skunk 
or  any  thing  on  the  ground,  by  using  a  ring  in 
place  of  a  stick. 


An  Incubator  Hatch. 

F.  C.  GELLENBECK,  SHAKOPEE,  MINN. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  am  having  consider- 
able experience  in  the  chicken  business.  I 
made  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator,  300  eggs 
capacity,  thinking  that  as  this  was  an  experi- 
mental business  with  me  to  start  with,  I  would 
not  invest  much  just  yet  for  an  incu- 
bator, and  am  well  satisfied.  I  put  in 
sixty-three  eggs,  tested  out  fourteen,  and 
hatched  thirty-five  chicks.  Since  then  one  con- 
sumptive chick  died.  The  rest  are  as  lively  as 
crickets.  I  have  had  lots  of  visitors  since  I 
started,  all  of  them  giving  me  a  sickly  smile.and 
asking  me  if  I  knew  all  the  people  who  had 
failed  around  here  trying  to  hatch  chickens 
with  an  incubator,  Since  the  chicks  have  come 
the  smile  has  become  healthy,  and  some  of  them 
would  like  to  see  the  paper  that  taught  a 
greenhorn  more  in  ten  minutes  about  the  chicken 
business  than  they  learned  by  experience  in  ten 
years.  Inclosed,  youlwill  find  a  list  of  names  of 
persons  who  are  interested  in  poultry  raising, 
which  I  send  you  with  this. 


How  She  Beats  Her  Neighbors. 

MRS.  M.  M.  TAYLOR,  WHEATLAND,  ILL. 

As  I  sat  reading  my  Poultry  Keeper  for 
December  on  Christmas  eve  I  found  John 
Young,  of  Elberon.  N.  J.,  crowing  about  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  hatched  in  March  and 
weighing  seven  and  one-half  pounds,  and  the 
editor  pats  him  on  the  back,  with,  "Good 
weight."  So  I  arose,  laid  aside  my  paper,  went 
to  the  hen  house  and  yanked  my  largest 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  off  his  perch,  tied  his 
feet  together,  hung  him  on  the  scales,  and  he 
pulled  down  plumb  eight  pounds.  This  chick  was 
hatched  May  25th.  "What  do  you  think  ofthat?" 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,this  is  no  "free  add,"  for  I  have 
no  chickens  to  spare.  I  have  lived  on  a  farm 
nearly  all  my  life,  and,  of  course,  kept  chickens, 
or  let  them  'keep  themselves;  but  for  the  last 
few  years  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  to  bear 
more  intelligence  in  the  "management  of  them, 
and  commenced  taking  the  Poultry  Keeper 
last  May,  which  I  know  was  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  for  I  would  not  take  fifty  cents 
for  my  old  numbers.  It  is  the  fashion  here  to 
begrudge  poor  biddy  what  corn  and  wheat  she 
steals,  and  then  abuse  her  for  not  laying  two 
eggs  per  day,  and  I  am  looked  upon  as  a 
"chicken  crank,"  because  I  raise  chickens 
without  a  hen  and  call  them  with  a  bell.  My 
chickens  run  at  large  and  waste  more  than  it 
would  take  to  keep  them  in  pens,  and  are  too 
fat  to  be  first-class  lavers.  They  cut  quite  a 
scallop  out  of  the  wheat  field,  and  last  year 
they  actually  dug  potatoes  to  eat.  One  of  our 
neighbors,  seeing  them  at  it,  shook  his  head, and 
declared  he  did  not  want  any  cf  "them  tater 
diggers."  However,  about  April  I  generally 
have  a  lively  time  swapping  eggs,  because  my 
'■young  chickens  are  so  nice  and  large."  but  ask 
them  if  they  don't  want  to  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  or  join  ine  in  sending  for  some  fine 
eggs,  and  "Oh,  la!  can't  spare  money  for  sich  as 
that."  It  is  common  here  to  hear  women  say 
in  spring  and  early  summer  that  they  must  stop 
setting  hens,  as  their  husbands  are  fussing 


about  the  chickens  eating  the  wheat.  My  hus- 
band ain't, built  that  way,  though  he  won't  take 
the  chicken  fever  hardly  one  bit.  He  did  look  a 
longtime  at  your  picture  of  "Blue  Chief,"  and 
says  he  is  a  perfect  beauty,  so  I  hope,  if  the 
Poultry  Keeper  comes  regularly,  to  inoculate 
him  to  the  extent  of  making  me  a  chicken  pen 
and  a  good  hen  house. 
[Good  weight.— Ed.] 


Do  Hens  Pay? 

MRS.  J.  F.  BENEDICT,  NILES,  MICH. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
for  some  time,  and  have  read  many  testimonials, 
and  feeling  I  have  been  very  successful  for  the 
year  past,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  record, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
many  readers.  January,  1889, 1  commenced  with 
thirty-three  hens  and  one  rooster,  set  eighty  of 
my  own  eggs,  raised  seventy  chickens,  and  sup- 
plied a  famiiy  of  four  with  eggs  and  fowls.  Jan- 
uary I  sold  eggs  to  the  amount  of  $1.90;  Febru- 
ary, $1.07:  March,  $2.06;  April, $1.97;  May.eggs, 
$1.02,  chickens,  $1.60;  June,  eggs  $1.34,  chickens, 
40  cents:  July,  eggs,  $1.07;  August,  eggs,  48 
cents,  chickens,  $1.75;  September,  eggs,  55 
cents,  chickens,  $2.00;  October,  eggs,  56  cents, 
chickens,  $1.25.  Then  I  sold  all  the  old  hens  I 
hand  left,  (14),  having  eaten  the  rest,  for  $3.50, 
and  had  nothing  but  thirty  pullets  left,  the  first 
being  hatched  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  last  the  middle  of  May.  November,  eggs, 
$1,98;  December,  $5.58,  and  have  set  three  hens 
besides.  They  win  around  the  barn  and  I  feed 
them  buckwheat  bran,  corn  and  oats  ground, 
and  scraps  from  the  table, warm  in  the  morning. 
By  adding  the  amounts  you  will  find  my  hens 
have  furnished  a  family  of  four  with  eggs  and 
fowls  to  eat,  and  $30.08  for  the  pocket.  "Will 
hens  pay?  I  had  but  one  rooster  with  thirty- 
three  hens,  and  I  think  my  eggs  hatched  about 
as  well  as  if  I  had  had  more.  The  most  I  got  for 
my  eggs  was  twenty-two  cents  per  dozen,  and 
the  least  eight  cents  per  dozen.  I  sold  a  few 
chickens  for  twenty  cents  a  piece,  and  the  rest 
I  got  twenty-five  cents  for.  The  breed  is  mostly 
common  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Ventilation. 

J.  H.  DREVENSTEDT,  HAMMONTON,  N.  J. 

Jacobs  you  are  still  pegging  away  on  that  ven- 
tilation question  and  the  farther  the  discussion 
goes  the  more  scientific  it  becomes.  Science  is 
a  mighty  good  thing  but  sometimes  we  shudder 
when  too  large  a  dose  is  applied.  Too  much 
science'has  killed  a  number  of  Presidents  and 
on'e  or  two  Emperors.  But  for  the  extreme 
healthfulnessof  the  rest  of  the  kings  princes 
and  statesmen,  the  Lord  only  knows  how  many 
more  it  would  have  killed. 

Both  you  and  Bro.  Wallace  have  delivered 
learned  lectures  on  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
seems  such  a  dreadful  nightmare  to 
many.  The  sublime  oxygen  conies  in 
only  in  a  ventilated  poultry  house,  we 
are  told,  and  after  awhile  some  fellow  will 
invent  a  ventilator  which  will  furnish  pure 
ozone  also.  We  were  very  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Benedict's  a.iticle  in  the  February  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  contains  many  sensible  ideas.  He 
knocked  you  out  on  the  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  air  theory.  Since  we  removed  to 
Hammonton  we  found  days  when  we  thought 
there  was  a  pressure  of  1000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Yes,  Mr.  Benedict,  the  wind  is 
the  little  joker  we  forget  about  when  speaking 
of  the  ventilation  theory.  The  wind  has  upset 
the  calculations  of  many  ingenious  appliances 
and  quite  a  number  of  chimneys.  It  pays  to 
heed  the  force  of  wind.  Let  us  leave  science 
and  get  to  fads.  We  like  a  well-ventilated 
room  in  summer.  I  guess  everybody  else  does. 
A  temperature  of  seventy-five  degrees  makes 
an  open  window  delightful.  Well,  how  is  it  in 
winter?  Do  wc  open  our  windows  as 
freely,  even  when  we  have  a  stove 
in  the  room?  I  tried  that  once,  and  caught  a 
very  respectable  cold.  Half  a  dozen  people  in 
a  room, in  summer,  make  the  air  feel  oppressive. 
In  winter  a  dozen  people  can  ocoupy  the  same 
space  and  feel  exceedingly  comfortable,  pro- 
vided the  room  is  cold  and  all  the  windows  are 
closed.  When  it  is  very  cold  we  are  even  inclined 
to  hug  each  other  to  keep  warm  Do  we  think  of 
ventilation  just  then?  No.  Do  we  think  of  the 
dangerous  carbonic  acid?  Hardly,  although  the 
liquid  article  with  a  stick  in  is  thought  of. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  all  this.  Now, 
the  hens  are  a  good  deal  like  human  beings. 
They  like  to  keep  warm,  and  the  best  house  to 
keep  them  warm  in  is  the  one  which  will  not  al- 
low the  animal  heat  to  escape  too  rapidly.  We 
defy  anv  one  to  show  us  a  ventilator  which 
will  insure  fresh  air  and  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  animal  heat.  We  have  tried  all 
kinds,  and  have  seen  the  best  constructed  and 
best  ventilated  house  in  America,  that  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Tompkins,  of  Brainard,  N.  "¥.  It  Is  as  near 
perfect  as  it  can  be.  We  modeled  our  house, 
when  we  lived  in  New  York,  on  the  same  plan, 
although  we  cut  the  size  of  the  ventilator  tubes 
down  one  half.  Yet  we  had  half  a  dozen  other 
poultry  buildings,  and  invariably  found  the 
tight  building,  with  no  ventilator,  the  warmest 
at  night.  The  fowls  laid  well  in  that  building, 


and  looked  comfortable.  We  kept  thirty  fowls 
in  a  house  6x10  feet  and  5%  feet  high.  In  the 
daytime  the  house  was  open— a  shed,  so  to 
speak.  At  night,  when  we  went  to  bed,  we 
closed  our  windows  and  doors,  and  kindly 
did  the  same  for  the  hens.  In  a  cow 
stable  wheret  wenty  head  of  cattle  lived, 
and  some  fifty  hens,  no  ventilation  was 
given,  except  what  came  in  through  the 
crevices  where  the  doors  joined  the  building.  Yet 
the  cows  milked  grandly  and  the  hens  layed  ex- 
tremely well.  Both  were  in  splendid  health. 
Yet,  I  suppose,  there  was  enough  carbonic  acid 
gas  evolved  from  those  brutes  to  have  killed 
Bros.  Jacobs  and  Wallace,  and  Cloud,  and  Mike 
Boyer  thrown  in.  I  lived  through  the  ordeal. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  susceptible  to  carbonic  acid, 
but  as  I  annually  raised  from  500  to  1000  chick- 
ens, at  a  profit,  and  gathered  in  plenty  of  eggs, 
it  seems  that  my  skepticism  regarding  the  use 
of  ventilators  is  well-founded.  To  sum  up,  I 
will  say  to  those  who  are  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
despair  on  this  question— keep  your  liens  warm 
at  night,  in  winter,  even  if  you  have  to  close 
every  pin  hole  in  the  building.  Keep  your  hens 
active  during  the  day  inhaling  fresh  air,  and 
stirring  about.  Feed  sound  grain,  and  give 
plenry  of  water.  Don't  crowd  too  many  hens 
in  a  small  space.  In  the  summer  time  use  your 
house  as  a  shed,  leaving  it  open  at  all  times,  but 
avoid  direct  draughts  striking  the  fowls.  In  fact 
handle  your  fowls  the  same  as  you  would  do 
yourself  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 


A  Big  Hatch. 

A.  P.  GREIM,  TOMPKIN'S  COVE,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  very  ex- 
cellent poultry  paper  you  publish,  for  nearly  a 
year,  also  two  of  your  books.  Incubator  and 
Brooder  and  Poultry  for  Profit.  I  have  just 
had  a  splendid  hatch  (the  first)  from  my  own 
made  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator.  A  year  ago  I 
knew  very  ljttle  about  poultry,  and  nothing 
about  artificial  hatching  and  brooding,  but 
through  your  books  and  paper  I  became  much 
interested.  (Some  neighbors  say  "a  crank"  on 
the  subject.)  I  made  a  splendid  incubator.after 
your  plans,  with  lamp  attachment,  glass  door,and 
a  few  other  extra  attachments.  Made  the  egg 
drawer  twenty-one  inches  square  inside,  so 
it  will  fit  in  the  machine  any  way  you  turn  it.  I 
turn  it  every  time  I  turn  the  eggs,  to  insure  reg- 
ularity of  heat  in  all  parts  of  the  drawer.  It 
holds  100  eggs,  besides  moisture  cups.  Eggs  are 
kept  og  a  tray  two  inches  high.  Tojclose  up  the 
hole  I  have  two  glass  doors,  the  inside  one 
having  a  four-inch  round  hole  in  it,  with  little 
door  over,  to  get  at  the  thermometer  without 
letting  cold  air  in  the  egg  chamber  (an  im- 
portant thing).  The  machine  is  quite  a  hand- 
some piece  of  furniture,  made  of  hard  pine,  with 
button-head  brass  screws  and  hinges.  Burned 
only  three  quarts  of  oil  during  the  entire  hatch, 
of  course  filling  tank  with  hot  water  to  begin 
with,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
warm  weather  (no  fire  in  room). 
On  the  twenty-first  day  I  took  ninety-three  nice 
looking  chicks  out,  seven  having  died  in  shell. 
For  moisture  I  filled  a  16x20  inch  bread  pan  with 
sand,  moistened  with  warm  water,  placing  it 
close  nnder  the  egg  tray,  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
adding  a  glass  of  water  about  every  three  days 
afterwards,  and  on  the  sixteenth  I  put  four 
sponge  cups  in  the  tray,  with  warm  water, 
which  did  not  need  replenishing,  but  kept  moist 
all  through  the  hatch.  Am  going  to  fill  machine 
again  to-day,  and  will  this  time  use  a  different 
egg  tray,  so  that  I  can  turn  all  the  eggs  in  one 
minute.  This  new  arrangement  consists  of  two 
trays,  one  to  fit  on  top  of  the  other,  with  little 
pegs  in  the  four  corners  to  keep  it  in  place  while 
you  turn  the  whole  thing  over.  Now,  so  far, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this ;  but  right  here 
I  will  explain  to  you  a  little  thing  which  I  claim 
as  my  own  invention.  It  is  this:  In  turning 
over  a  tray  full  of  eggs  it  worked  very  well, 
but  after  testing  out  some  infertile  ones,  on  the 
sixth  day,  the  eggs  now  having  more  room, 
would  roll  and  jar,  and  be  in  danaer  of  break- 
ing, so  I  put  V-shaped  slats  in  both  trays,  to 
catch  each  row  of  eggs,  and  with  these  trays  I 
can  turn  ten  eggs,  or  in  fact  any  number,  just 
as  easy  as  100.  Tljese  slats  run  crosswise  over 
those  in  bottom  of  trays,  thereby  adding 
to  its  strength.  Now,  of  course,  some 
one  will  say  these  slats  take  up  too  much 
valuable  space,  and  besides  they  will  interfere 
with  the  chicks'  leaving  the  shell.  Well,  as  to 
that,  they  are  shaped  so  as  to  take  up  very  little 
space,  being  almost  out  of  sight  when  the  tray  is 
full  of  eggs,  and  I  use  an  extra  tray  without 
slats,  in  which  I  shall  place  the  eggs  when  they 
begin  to  pip.  Have  also  made  a  brooder  after 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  plan  in  which  I  have 
just  placed  my  ninety-three  chicks.  Will  say 
something  about  this  "brooder  in  case  it  proves 
any  good,  if  not  I  shall  keep  "mum."  [No;  tell 
us  "the  faults  too.— Ed.] 


Good  Hatching.— Fannie  Brown,  Flat  Rock, 
Indiana.— "I  have  an  incubator  made  from  your 
plans  that  1  operated  three  times  last  year  and 
hatched  75  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs.  Am  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  have  it  running  now,  and  it 
will  hatch  next  Monday.  I  hired  a  carpenter  to 
make  it,  and  it  cost  me  just  $10.00  and  is  as  finely 
finished  as  I  wish." 
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Experiments  with  Incubators  and  Hens 

M.  G.  REYNOLDS,  ELWOOD,  INDIANA. 

I  have  been  reading  the  Poultry  Keeper 
..and  find  various  articles  of|much  interest  to  me, 
among  them  the  ones  touching  on  artificial  in- 
cubation, I  being  very  much  interested  in  the 
same. 

The  experience  of  E.  W.  Cole,  Kenton,  Ohio, 
:1s  very  much  like  others.  At  times  an  excel- 
lent hatch;  at  others,  from  all  appear- 
.  ances  the  condition  being  the  same,  a  failure. 
Now,  there  is  a  cause  for  every  effect.  Why 
this  failure?  For  years  I  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  uniform  and  even  degree  of  heat, 
more  so  than  the  hen  can,  and  still  at  times  fail. 
This  led  to  investigation  on  the  pure  air  and 
moisture  questions,  when  light  began  to  dawn. 
The  pure  air  was  secured  by  constant  top  and 
bottom  ventilation,  forcing  a  current  of  warm, 
fresh  air  into  the  egg  chamber.  The  moisture 
was  more  diffused.  I  have  had  eggs  to  hatch 
when  there  was  enough  moisture  applied  to  keep 
the  inside  of  the  machine  saturated,  and  at 

•  other  hatches,  where  no  moisture  at  all  was  ap- 
plied. Why  it  is  that  similar  eggs  w  ill  hatch, 
under  conditions  that  destroy  others,  I  am  not 
yet  fully  able  to  answer,  but  to  be  able  to  secure 

..a  reasonably  good  hatch  at  all  times  was  the 
point  to  gain.  I  realized  the  fact  that  to  be  able 
to  apply  the  moisture  intelligently ,1  had  to  have 

.  some  means  of  determining  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  air  surrounding  the  eggs.  The 
test  tube  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 
After  perfecting  an  instrument  to  measure 
■this  per  cent,  of  humidity  progress  began. 
By  placing  eggs  in  the  incubator,  and  under  the 
hens  at  the  same  time,  I  found  that  I  had  almost 
.invariably  had  too  much  moisture  at  the  first  of 
the  hatch,  to  get  the  eggs  in  the  same  condition 
the  first  week,  that  the  hens  placed  them  in. 
When  I  let  the  hens  set  on  them  eight  days,  and 

.  then  placed  those  that  had  started  in  the  incu- 
bator, they  almost  invariably  all  hatched,  telling 

.one  that  our  great  fault  was  in  the  conditions  the 
first  week,  and  that  those  eggs  that  died  in  the 
incubator  after  the  first  week  were  not  all  infer- 
tile. The  eggs,  for  the  first  few  days,  evaporate 

.  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  the  air  bubble  in- 

-  creasing  in  size  until  this  excess  of  moisture  has 
been  expelled.  Later  on  they  absorb  moisture. 
If  the  air  is  too  damp  this  evaporation  cannot 
take  place,  there  leaving  a  thin  albuminous  sub- 
stance that  floats,  and  where  the  germs  ran  high 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th  day,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  this  watery  albumen,  they  perish, 
they  not  being  able  to  sustain  life,  thus  causing, 
if  too  damp,  a  great  loss  during  incubation.  The 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  outside  air 
affects  the  air  inside  of  the  incubator,  and  the 
amount  supplied  must  be  varied  accordingly. 
I  have  started  the  hatcher  during  a  damp  time, 
when  the  gauge  showed  too  much  moisture,  and 
no  water  in  the  machine  at  all.  This  excess  of 
moisture  must  be  extracted  before  the  eggs 
could  evaporate  to  the  proper  conditions.  I  am 

•  content  that,  by  close.-obervation,  the  failure  of 
hens  at  times*  could  be  traced  to  this  same 

"source.  For  instance,  from  the 9th  of  last  June 
we  had  here  a  great  deal  of  rain,  the  air  being 
very  damp  until  the  15th  of  August.  On  June 
12th  I  started  a  hatch,  also  two  hens,  all  from 
the  same  lot  of  eggs.  Hen  number  one  sat  on 
(the  ground,  number  two  in  a  dry  place,  with 

.nothing  about  the  west  that  would  draw  mois- 

;  ture .  The  gauge  slaowed  too  much  moisture  in 

the  hatcher.  The  result  was  that  eggs  in  the 
hatcher  died  at  all  stages.  Hen  No.  2  in  the 
.  same  condition  and  hatehed  but  one  chick, 
twelve  dead  in  the  shell  and  two  infertile .  Hen 
No.  1,  eleven  chicks,  two  dead  in  shell,  two  in- 

•  fertile.  All  the  liens  were  good  setters.  My 
conclusions  are,  the  earth  drew  dampness  from 
the  surrounding  air,  preventing  the  necessary 
evaporation,  as  the  air  bubble  showed,  hence 
the  loss.  n 

I  would  suggest  thot  the  success  of  Mr.  Car- 
nup,  uage  123,Poultry  Keeper,couW  be  traced 
to  the'  same  source  of  outside  air  saturation. 
To  prove  theory,  during  a  dry  time,  I  started 
two  hatchers,  of  100  eggs  eggs  each,  one  with 
1  moisture  the  other  without.  All  other  condi- 
i  tions  were  the  same.  At  the  eleventh  day  all  in 
the  dry  hatch  were  dead ;  the  other  had  lost  but 

•  six  embryo  chicks.  From  long  series  of 
practical  experiments  something  points  to  the 
conclusions  that  to  be  able  to  make  a  successful 
hatch,  artificially,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  humidity  applied,  which  must  vary 
at  the  different  stages  of  development,  nature 
telling  the  hen  what  is  required,  which  she  ap- 
plies to  the  best  of  her  ability. 


Tiie  Dorkings. 

RICHARD  BEAUD,  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Will  you,  in  your  next  issue,  give  an  opinion 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  kinds  of 
Dorking  fowls,  viz.,  Silver  Gray,  Colored  and 
White,  for  breeding  in  this  country  ?  I  have 
bred  them  in  England,  and  know  well  the  valu- 
able strains  for  which  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Aylesbury, 
acquired  such  a  reputation, but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  success  in  this  climate.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Mortimer,  or  some  other  breeder,  will  fur- 
nish information  which  may  be  of  service  to 
other  subscribers  as  well  as  myself.  I  noticed 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  some  time  since,  that 


he  had  discontinued  breeding  the  White  Dork- 
ing. The  excellence  of  the  Dorking  breed  as  a 
first-class  marketable  chicken,  for  table  use, 
is  admitted  by  all  acquainted  therewith, 
at  the  same  time  the  hens  are  good  layers, 
but  both  these  points  may  be  improved 
by  a  cross  of  Light  Brahma,  preferably  the 
Brahma  hen  with  Dorking  cock ;  size  of  limb  is 
added  to  the  noted  rotundity  and  consequent 
amount  of  flesh  of  the  Dorkings,  whilst  the 
production  of  eggs  is  increased  in  number  and 
size.  For  two  reasons  the  Rose-comb  White 
Dorking  would  be  best;  first,  the  color  of 
feather  is  an  important  item  for  market  fowls. 
The  fewer  dark  feathers  the  better  the  appear- 
ance when  dressed ;  secondly,  the  form  of  the 
comb  assimilates  more  nearly,  and  when  not 
necessary  it  is  well  to  avoid  increase  of  size, 
for  single  combs  are  so  much  more  liable  to  be 
frost-bitten.  As  a  rule,  I  favor  rearing  pure- 
bred birds,  but  where  a  special  result  is  desired, 
judicious  crossing  is  of  value.  My  experience 
with  ducks  also  is  that  although  the  Pekin  and 
the  Aylesbury  have  so  much  merit,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  best.  A  cross  of  these  kinds  has 
certainly  given  better  weight  birds  at  nine 
weeks  old  and  upwards,  and  at  maturity  earlier 
and  better  layers.  Duck  raising  has  been  re- 
ceiving more  attention  of  late,  and  will  go 
on  to  increase  as  people  find  how  easily  and 
profitably  they  can  be  reared,  and  how  tooth- 
some and  delicate  is  a  nice  roast  duck,  properly 
fed  and  properly  cooked. 

[In  this  country  the  Dorking  has  not  received 
a  fair  trial,  owing  to  the  foolish  American 
preference  for  yellow  legs,  but  breeders  of 
Dorkings  speak  very  highly  of  them.— Ed.] 


The  Reading  Show. 

A.  H.  ANDERS,  KULPSVILLE,  PA. 

I  have  been  to  the  Reading,  Pa.,  show.  All 
the  time,  except  a  part  of  the  last  day,  every- 
thing moved  on  nicely,  and  everybody  thought 
it  would  be  a  grand  success,  (which  it  did  turn 
out  to  be  financially)  until  the  Judge,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Halsted,  from  Rye,  N.  Y.,  arrived.  The  first 
miracle  was  to  see  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  score  ninety-seven  and  a  half  points,  and 
the  score  card  not  added  up  correctly.  I  can 
bring  testimony  that  she  had  no  white  bars  in 
the  feathers  (theii  were  all  intermixed  with 
black),  a  real  Cochin  back,  and  almost  entirely 
black  upper  beak,  both  back  and  beak  not  cut 
as  defects.  Next  we  saw  disqualified  birds  win 
first  prize.  A  White  Leghorn  cockerel,  with 
comb  falling  to  one  side,  and  white  in  the  face, 
got  a  first  premium  card  on  the  coop,  and  he  cut 
piles  of  one-quarter  points,  so  I  got  permission 
from  the  Executive  Committee  to  speak  with  him. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Halsted  and  asked  him  why  he  cut 
quarter-points,  which  he  could  not  understand, 
so  I  showed  him  the  first  article  in  the  Stand- 
ard, "Instructions  to  Judges."  You  bet  he 
blushed  and  said  that  slipped  his  mind,  so  I 
also  asked  him  about  the  white  in  the  face  of  a 
White  Leghorn  cockerel,  whether  that  was  a 
disqualification.  He  said  "Yes,  but  could  see 
none;*'  but  I  could,  and  so  could  some  more 
of  us,  as  I  was  not  the  first  to  see  it.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Bean,  Fairview  Village,  Pa.,  waited  to  find  out 
what  might  turn  up  when  the  Judge  was  ready 
to  go  to  supper.  He  took  another  look  at  said 
bird,  but  could  see  no  white  in  the  face  or  rather 
did  not  probably  wish  to  see  it,  so  Mr.  Bean 
said  he  could  see  it  standing  ten  feet  away. 
Mr.  Halsted's  reply  was:  "Young  man,  you 
must  have  good  eyesight."  "So  a  Judge  ought 
to  have,"Mr.Bean  replied, and  Mr.Halsted asked 
Mr.  Bean  whether  he  put  that  on  him  as  a  slur, 
saying  he  judged  birds  before  Mr.  Bean  was 
born.  Mr.  Bean  said  that  may  all  be,  and  you 
do  not  know  anything  about  it  yet.  Mr.  Halsted 
also  said  he  saw  piles  of  birds  with  perfect 
combs  and  breasts,  he  being  the  first  judge  I 
ever  heard  to  make  that  expression.  Mr.  Hal- 
sted's score  cards  are  two  to  seven  points  higher 
than  Mr.  Drevenstedt's,  Mr.  Bicknell's  or  Mr. 
Felch's,  and  he  gave  disqualified  birds  first  pre- 
miums here.  I  do  not  kick  that  I  did  not  get 
enough  prizes,  for  I  got  nine  premiums,  out  of 
ten  possible  entries,  on  Brown  Leghorn  chicks. 
I  got  2d  and  3d  prize,  but  the  3d  prize  pair  is 
worth  more  than  both  the  1st  and  2d  prize  birds, 
would  not  take  $10  for  the  cockerel  that  took  3d, 
but  the  2d  prize  bird  I  sold  for  $5.00.  In  White 
Minorcas  I  got  3d,  Mr.  Bean  from  Fairview  Vil- 
lage taking  first,  yet  he  would  gladly  give  me  his 
first  prize  pair  for  my  3d  prize  cockerel,  if  I 
should  only  say  so.  So  much  for  the  judge's 
opinion. 


Ahead. — A.  L.  Reagh,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass.— 
"I  have  endeavored  to  spread  the  circulation  of 
vour  very  valuable  papers,  as  I  have  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmers'  Magazine  al- 
most from  the  first  issue,  and  have  met  with 
some  success,  but  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  why  a 
great  many  now  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  getting  one  of  the  best  poultry 
papers  in  the  country.  I  can  put  that  last  sen- 
tence stronger  than  that— the  best  poultry  paper 
in  America.  I  think  I  have  had  a  copy  of  most 
all,  and  some  of  them  I  have  taken  for  years, 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  a  head  and  shoulders  above  any  of 
the  rest  that  I  have  seen." 


a  Big  Business. 

The  American  Poultry  Monthly  presents 
some  surprising  statistics  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  poultry  business  in  Chicago.  From  the 
interesting  sketch  we  clip  the  following: 

There  is  a  place  in  Chicago  where  fowls  are 
slaughtered  by  the  wholesale.  Some  days  as 
many  as  6,000  heads  are  laid  low.  An  expert 
butcher  has  a  record  of  killing  100  fowls  in  two 
minutes  and  forty  seconds.  This  man  seizes  the 
fowl,  grasps  it  between  his  knees,  touches  its 
throat  on  the  gills  with  a  sharp,  small  knife,  at 
the  same  instant  breaking  the  neck,  and  flings 
the  carcass  into  a  barrel.  At  the  same  place  is 
to  be  found,  also,  the  "champion"  chicken 
dresser.  He  is  able  to  dress  200  fowls  in  forty- 
three  minutes. 

The  season  for  live  poultry  sets  in  about 
March  1st,  starting  comparatively  light,  with 
from  1,500  to  2, 000  chickens  a  day,  about  500  to 
600  turkeys  and  200  to  300  ducks.  It  increases 
gradually  up  to  Aug.  15th,  and  from  that  date 
begins  the  busy  season  in  live  poultry,  when  be- 
tween 4,000  and  6,000  chickens,  ducks  and  tur- 
keys are  killed  every  day,  seven-eights  of  them 
being  fowls  and  spring  chickens.  This  propor- 
tion holds  good  until  about  Nov.  1st,  and  then 
until  Dec.  1st  the  live  turkey  killing  begins  in 
great  shape,  about  3,000  of  them  per  day  giving 
up  the  ghost  on  the  gastronomic  altar  of  their 
country,  while  the  number  of  chickens  remain 
at  about  the  same  figure  per  day— 3,000.  Then 
from  Dec.  1st  to  about  March  1st,  the  season 
having  advanced  sufficiently  to  kill  poultry  in 
the  country  and  send  it  on  here,  all  the  poultry 
handled  arrives  here  dressed.  This  decreases 
freight  expenses  and  makes  dealing  in  poultry 
more  easy.  The  number  of  these  dressed  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  handled  by  the 
firm  during  these  three  winter  months  is  ust 
about  even  with  the  number  of  live  onss  killed 
and  sold  during  the  remaining  nine  months  of 
the  year.  How  enormous  this  branch  of  trade 
is  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  during  one  week, 
the  week  before  Christmas,  this  concern  sold 
$52,000  worth  of  poultry.  The  supply  conies 
mainly  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska .  Live  poultry  conies  as  freight; 
sometimes  being  shipped  on  flat  cars  in  low 
crates  piled  as  high  as  possible  and  held  in  place 
by  a  temporary  frame.  This  plan,  however,  is 
cruel  to  the  birds,  because  of  exposure,  and 
should  not  be  indulged  in. 

Of  late  years— especially  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years— the  shippers  and  breeders  of  poultry 
throughout  the  West  have  taken  more  pains  with 
it  than  they  used  to  do,  so  that  now  this  section 
of  the  country  furnishes  as  delicately  flavored 
and  fine  poultry  as  any,  not  even  excepting  the 
celebrated  Philadelphia  poultry,  or  the  hardly 
less  favored  Jersey  and  so-called  "near-by" 
poultry,  which  latter  comes  from  the  vicinity  of 
New  York. 

In  the  slaughter-house  referred  to  there  are 
labor-saving  contrivances  for  dressing  and  freez- 
ing poultry.  Sometimes  as  high  as  $30,000  worth 
of  meat  is  in  the  cooling  rooms  at  one  time.  A 
glance  at  these  figures  and  facts  is  sufficient  to 
convince  a  person  that  the  business  of  poultry- 
raising  for  market  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  West, 
for  we  are  confident  that,  in  spite  of  the  immen- 
sity of  this  particular  concern,  there  are  but  few 
people  who  know  of  its  existence. 


Some  Mistakes  of  Some  Poultry 
Raisers. 

To  think  that  a  man  who  has  never  been  able 
to  make  living  at  anything  else— who  has  failed 
in  everything  else,  can  go  into  the  uoultry  busi- 
ness and  make  a  "grand  success"  o'f  it. 

To  try  to  keep  100  fowls  through  the  winter  in 
a  house  that  is  none  too  large  for  half  that  num- 
ber. 

To  neglect  to  provide  comfortable  winter  quar- 
ters for  their  poultry. 

To  waste  food  by  throwing  it  on  the  floor 
instead  of  feeding  in  troughs  or  some  other 
vessel. 

To  dose  well  fowls  witli  all  sorts  of  sjuff  to 
"keep  them  well." 

To  think  that  any  "poultry  powders,"  or  any 
"egg  food"  in  creation  will  make  your  hens  lay 
unless  they  have  proper  food,  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  good  care  besides. 

To  cram  fifty  cents  worth  of  drugs  down  the 
throat  of  a  sick  chicken  that  wouldn't  be  worth 
even  a  quarter  if  it  was  well. 

To  ventilate  the  poultry  house  through  cracks 
in  the  walls  and  floors,  and  holes  in  the  roof. 

To  put  off  until  "to-morrow  or  next  day"  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done  to-day. 

To  feed  one  kind  of  food  365  days  in  a  year. 

To  keep  a  lot  of  old  hens  that  are  three  or  foui 
years  old . 

To  allow  the  poultry  droppings  to  accumulate 
in  the  house  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

To  neglect  to  supply  green  food  regularly 
throughout  the  winter. 

To  give  all  the  waste  milk  to  pigs. 

To  buy  an  incubator  before  you  knew  enough 
about  poultry  to  set  a  hen. 

To,  hatch  out  a  lot  of  chicks  in  mid-winter,  or 
very  early  spring,  unless  you  have  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  raise  them.— American 
Farmer. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  tbey  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (?7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the 
month  preceding  date  o£  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Vy  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  commimications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesrurg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 

The  Poultry  Chum,  Denver  Chicken,  and 
Poulthy  Keeper,  only  eighty-cents. 

Head  the  Indian  game  article  and  you  will 
learn  something.   

The  Bramhall  Deane  stove,  advertized  in  this 
paper,is  the  one  used.in  the  Hammonton  broiler 
farms.   

The  operators  of  the  Hammonton  broiler 
farms  are  pulling  out  the  pipes  from  under  the 
chickens  and  changing  to  the  top  heat  system. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  A.  P.  A.  proceedings 
in  time  for  this  issue.  If  too  late  we  will  have 
them  in  April. 

There  is  not  a  back  number  of  our  paper  that 
you  would  part  with  for  $5,  if  you  could  not  get 
another  like  it,  and  yet  we  sell  them  for  five 
cents.   

Among  the  ladies  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
A.  P.  A.  meeting  was  Mrs.  M.  K.  Boyer.  Mike 
only  carried  the  luggage,  and  had  to  get  in  early 
too.  But  they  enjoyed  themselves. 

Poultry  Keeper  and  Poultry  Guide  and 
Friend,  together,  only  sixty  cents.  Poultry 
Keeper  and  Poultry  IVetus.sixty  cents.  Keep- 
er, Guide  and  Friend,  and  News,  three  papers, 
eighty-cents.   

Why  don't  you  get  pure  breeds  and  sell  eggs 
and  poultry.  An  advertisement  of  three  or  four 
lines,  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  is  but  a  trifle. 
You  can  do  it  as  well  as  othei's. 

Mr.  Drevenstedt's  article,  in  another  col- 
umn, on  ventilation,  may  not  be  as  scientific  as 
the  article  by  Mr.  Hock,  but  it  has  some  glar- 
ing facts  mentioned,  and  shows  thas  "carbonic 
acid"  gas  has  no  terrors  for  him. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Well, 
333  Washington  street,  New  York  City,  well- 
known  to  our  readers  as  a  leading  commission 
merchant,  passed  away  January  19th.  The  busi- 
ness will  be  continued  by  his  son,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Well.   

Don't  forget  the  Farmers'1  Magazine,  pub- 
lished at  Parkesburg,  Pa.  It  is  only  fifty  cents 
a  year,  or  sixty  cents  for  it  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  is  one  of  the  best  filled  farm  papers 
published.  Send  for  sample.  Address,  Far- 
mers' Magazine,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Out  in  Colorado  the  prizes  are  given  on  Hou- 
dans,  and  the  winners  muse  be  Colorado-bred 
birds,  which  shuts  off  competition,  hence  they 
offer  $50  premiums  on  Houdans,  while  a  certain 
party,  having  no  opposition,  is  expected  to  pick 
it  up.  Cochins  and  other  breeds  receive  but 
little  recognition.  There  are  some  queer  ways 
of  running  a  show. 


Any  back  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
can  be  had  for  five  cents. 

All  about  roup— over  six  columns— Novem- 
ber, 1886,  Poultry  Keeper. 

We  are  sending  out  thousands  of  samples  now. 
Send  us  all  the  names  you  can. 

Gapes  are  in  March,  1887,  Poultry  Keeper. 
Over  four  columns  on  gapes  alone. 


How  to  caponize,  with  ten  illustrations. 
Given  in  Poultry  Keeper  of  January,  1887. 

Cholera.  All  the  remedies.  Nearly  six  col- 
umns on  cholera.  December,  1886,  Poultry 
Keeper. 


We  take  one  and  two  cents  postage  stamps 
for  subscription.  Our  Canadian  friends  have  the 
same  privilege. 

Don't  forget  to  send  us  a  name  or  two  of  some 
person  interested  in  poultry.  We  prefer  one  in- 
terested to  a  dozen  not  so  inclined. 

Preserving  eggs.  All  the  processes  known. 
Over  two  pages  on  the  subject.  Septembei',1887, 
Poultry  Keeper. 

October,  1887,  Poultry  Keeper  contains 
six  columns  of  Lice,  with  the  twenty  rules  for 
preventing  the  vermin. 

"Points  on  Broilers,"  in  October,  1889, 
Poultry  Keeper  has  the  whole  manage- 
ment and  feeding  of  chicks  in  a  nutshell. 

Broilers  sold  in  January,  at  one  pound 
weight,  in  New  York,  for  50  cents  each.  Only 
the  incubator  can  produce  them  in  winter. 


Parties  are  at  work  getting  out  a  standard 
for  each  breed,  at  ten  cents,  so  we  are  informed. 
And  the  copyright  won't  prevent  them,  as  they 
will  have  it  all  and  yet  not  infringe. 

We  give  you  a  cover  this  month,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent advertisements  encrouching  on  our  space. 
It  makes  four  extra  pages.  We  will  take  the 
cover  off  soon,  as  we  are  not  enlarging  yet. 

C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass.,  sends  us  a 
large  bag  of  his  animal  meal  to  test.  It  is  fine 
meat  and  bone,  ground  together.  We  are  using 
it  and  will  report  soon.  So  far  it  is  excellent. 

We  hope  every  advertiser  will  send  us  the  ac- 
count of  the  shows  he  has  attended  and  the 
prizes  won.  Forward  early,  as  we  are  getting  up 
a  list. 


The  Harper  Brooder  works  well,  so  our  read- 
ers say.  The  material  for  one  brooder  is  $3.75, 
which  includes  everything.  It  is  fully  described 
in  our  November,  1889,  issue. 

We  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox  was  sent 
on  his  rounds  of  investigation  by  us,  and  we  re- 
gard him  as  one  who  will  give  a  fair  statement 
of  facts,  but  we  think  it  unwise  to  continue  a 
matter  that  only  takes  space  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  more  important  subject. 


We  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  score  a 
bird  over  95,  as  the  rules  say  "no  section  shall  be 
cut  less  than  half  a  point."  No  bird  is  perfect  in 
any  section.  Perfectiou  means  more  than  may 
be  supposed.  As  breast  and  symmetry  are 
stereotyped  "one  point"  each,  even  94  is  hard  to 
reach. 

Do  you  think  we  have  enlarged  this  month. 
Well,  we  will  not  deceive  you,  for  we  have  not. 
What  we  have  done,  however,  is  to  add  four 
more  pages,  in  order  to  prevent  our  advertise- 
ments from  robbing  the  readers  of  reading 
matter.  When  the  busy  season  is  over  we  will 
come  back  to  our  normal  size.  We  always  keep 
a  lookout  for  the  interest  of  our  readers. 

We  do  not  step  aside  to  call  attention  to  mat- 
ters other  than  poultry,  but  we  do  not  consider 
I  it  out  of  place  to  mention  the  new  strawberry 


"Lady  Rusk,"  a  variety  just  introduced  by  Mr 
Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  and  advertised  in  this 
issue.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are  inter- 
ested in  strawberries  as  well  as  in  chickens 
especially  of  choice  varieties. 

Sea  shells  are  sold  for  poultry.  They  are  bet- 
ter than  oyster  shells,  are  slightly  saline,  need 
no  grinding,  and  those  who  have  tried  them 
speak  well  of  them.  As  they  are  sharp  and  brit- 
tle they  make  excellent  grit,  and  if  shells  make- 
shells  for  the  eggs  we  prefer  the  sea  shells.  Our 
friends  who  wish  them — all  ready  for  the  hens  — 
can  procure  them  of  F.  P.  Knowles,  Guilford, 
Conn.   

Do  you  want  incubator  plans  1  If  so,  we 
make  you  this  proposition.  Write  to  our  editor, 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  and  en- 
close a  stamp  for  reply,  and  when  writing  send 
the  names  of  any  person  or  persons  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  wish  to  mail  them  sample- 
copies  of  our  paper.  Remember  if  you  forget 
the  stamp  and  names  (as  some  have  done)  we- 
will  forget  to  send  the  plan. 

Referring  to  the  cost  of  the  "Farm  and  Fire- 
side" Brooder,  shown  in  our  August,  1889,  issue, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Fullerton,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
says:  "I  have  just  had  completed,  (and  popu- 
lated) a  'Farm  and  Fireside'  Brooder,  which 
cost  me  as  follows:  Lumber,  sixty  cents;  sheet 
iron  and  pipe,  fifty  cents;  lamp,  fifty  cents; 
work,  fifty  cents ;  nails, fifteen  cents ;  a  total  of 
$2.25,  instead  of  $5.00.  I  shall  build  another  and 
put  two  panes  of  glass  in  the  top." 

A  judge  was  recently  condemned  for  not 
throwing  out  a  Plymouth  Rock  with  a  lot  of 
black  feathers  on  the  back.  The  judge  was  cor- 
rect. According  to  the  standard  of  that  breed  a 
Plymouth  Rock  may  be  any  color  but  red,  ana 
even  red  feathers  are  sometimes  pulled  out,  as. 
was  done  at  St.  Louis  once.  Because  the  pres- 
ent Plymouth  Rock  Standard  was  gotten  up  in 
the  interest  of  the  "Chicago  idea,"  however.is  no- 
reason  why  we  will  not  have  a  better  one  some- 
day.  Placing  politicians  and  treacherous  coun- 
ter-hopper dealers  (not  breeders)  on  the  job  of 
making  a  Standard  is  always  a  disastrous  un- 
dertaking.   

Green  Food  and  Ventilators* 

We  have  a  lot  of  chicks  in  our  brooder  house, 
ssven  weeks  old,  some  of  them  weighing  a  pound 
at  that  age,  that  have  never  been  in  the  open 
air,  never  had  a  ventilator  open  over  them,  nor 
a  window  raised.  All  the  pure  air  they  ever 
had,  or  ever  will  have,  is  that  which  may  find 
its  way  in.  They  never  saw  any  green  food, 
and  never  will,  and  they  will  never  leave  their 
brooder  space  (fifty  chicks  in  a  space  of  5x7 
feet)  until  they  go  to  market.  They  were 
hatched  in  an  incubator,  raised  in  pipe  (top 
heat)  brooder  (hot  water)  and  the  loss  has  not 
been  four  per  cent.  So  much  for  the  ventilation 
and  green  food  theory. 

Club  Standards. 

Standards  cannot  be  monopolized,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  clubs  will  have  to  make  their  own 
Standards.  It  is  reported  that  a  motion  will  be 
offered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Langshan  Club,  at 
New  York,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  adopt  a 
Standard  for  Langshans,  no  member  of  the  club 
to  exhibit  at  any  show  unless  the  Langshans  are 
judged  by  the  club  Standard.  The  members  are 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  Stand- 
ard, which  was  altered  by  breeders  at  Indianap- 
olis who  do  not  breed  Langshans  at  all.  The 
clubs  should  be  the  committees. 


Warmth  for  Chicks. 

At  this  season  warmth  is  more  essential  than 
feed.  Leg  weakness  is  nearly  always  due  to 
bottom  heat.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  feed, 
how  to  manage,  how  to  know  when  your  chicks 
are  doing  well,  send  for  our  October,  1889, 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  read  the  article  "Points 
on  Broilers."  It  wjll  be  worth  $100  to  you  if  you 
have  chicks. 
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When  You  Yisit  Hammonton. 

Don't  do  it  until  you  write  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance of  coming.  Visitors  are  denied  admit- 
tance to  some  of  the  farms,  but  if  you  will  write 
to  Colonel  Daniel  Stone,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  he 
will  take  charge  of  you.  Visitors  can  always 
find  welcome  at  the  brooder  farms  of  W.  H.  H. 
Bradbury,  A.  McMillian,  Berry  &  Chadwick, 
Miss  H.  M.  Williams  and  P.  H.  Jacobs.  But 
always  ask  for  Colonel  Stone  on  arrival. 

Must  Eggs  Be  Cooled. 

The  cooling  of  eggs  is  likely  to  go  with  Doug- 
lass Mixture,  "hard  grain  at  night,"  and  other 
"old  time  notions."  We  do  not  as  yet  pretend 
to  give  an  opinion,  but  we  are  working  atit,  and 
when  we  come  to  a  conclusion  will  be  prepared 
to  defend  our  position.  But  Mr.  J.  M.  Bowman, 
Nokesville,  Va.,  has  tried  the  "cooling"  and 
"no-cooling"  of  eggs  when  in  incubator,  and  he 
writes : 

I  claim  to  have  "busted"  the  theory  that  eggs 
must  be  aired  once  a  day  in  an  incubator,  that  is 
ventilated  like  the  "Prairie  State."  I  never 
could  get  good  hatches  while  doing  that,  but 
since  I  do  not  air  them,  and  close  the  doors  as 
quickly  as  possible,  when  turning  eggs,  I  make 
fine  hatches.  When  the  eggs  begin  to  pip  freely 
I  put  water  in  the  moisture  pans,  a  little  hot,  to 
throw  off  vapor,  and  then  leave  the  doors  closed 
until  the  hatch  is  over.  I  take  out  no  chicks  un- 
til all  are  hatched. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  noticed,  among 
them  that  he  does  not  air  the  eggs  other  than  in 
the  act  of  turning  them,  he  gives  no  moisture 
until  the  chicks  begin  to  pip  the  shells,  and  he 
does  not  remove  any  of  the  chicks  until  all  are 
out.  The  latter  point  is  important.  By  leaving 
them  in  the  incubator  there  is  no  sudden  fall  of 
temperature,  and  less  liability  of  loss  of  the  air 
that  has  already  been  moistened.  Opening  the 
drawer  frequently  to  take  out  the  chicks  is  often 
the  cause  of  so  many  dying  in  the  shell.  When 
an  incubator  is  hatching  let  it  remain  undis- 
turbed until  the  hatch  is  over.  The  same  with 
the  "old  hen."  You  could  not  suffocate  the 
chicks  even  if  you  endeavored  to  do  so. 

They  Died  in  the  Shell. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Jacquess,  Poseyvillejndiana,  sends 
us  an  inquiry  which  we  give  in  order  to  benefit 
many.  Chicks  die  in  the  shells,  both  in  the  in- 
cubator and  under  the  hen,  and  we  will  look 
into  it  with  our  readers.  Mr.  J.  says: 

I  have  been  hatching  chicks  in  an  incubator, 
and  at  each  hatch  find  more  than  one-half  fully 
developed  and  ready  to  break  the  shell,  but 
dead.  Can  you  explain  the  cause? 

First  we  will  say,  to  Mr.  J.,  that  he  leaves  us 
to  guess  that  which  he  should  have  written.  He 
should  have  stated  how  he  operated  his  incuba- 
tor. We  could  ask  him  more,  for  the  kind  of 
eggs  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Chicks  die  in  the  shell  from  too  high  heat,  from 
too  little  heat,  from  lack  of  vigor  in  parent 
stock,  but  more  frequently  because  the  drawer- 
is  opened  to  assist  a  weak  chick  to  get  out  of 
the  shell  occasionally,  the  result  being  that  in 
attempting  to  save  one  chick  twenty  are  killed 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  due  to  evap- 
oration of  the  vapor  in  the  incubator,  and  this 
fall  of  temperature  is  in  the  egg  (not  the  incu- 
bator) the  thermometer  not  indicating  it.  Eggs 
from  fat  hens  (if  they  hatch  at  all)  produce  very 
weak  chicks.  Chicks  from  pullets,  or  inbred 
stock,  or  stock  afflicted  with  debility  due  to  lice, 
will  be  either  unable  to  get  out  of  the  shells,  or 
amount  to  nothing  should  they  happen  to  hatch. 

Feeding  for  Eggs. 

We  gave,  in  our  January,  1889,  some  very  valu- 
able tables  on  feeding  values,  and  suggested 
certain  methods  of  feeding.  We  also  gave  the 
compositions  of  foods.  We  advise  every  reader 
to  secure  that  issue.  What  we  wish  to  do  now  is 
to  reply  to  the  following  letter  from  Master  G. 
M.  Tully,  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  who  calls 
attention  to  the  feeding  value  of  foods.  He  says : 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
1889,  you  gave  a  most  valuable  article  on  "feed- 
ing for  eggs."  I  notice  that  under  the  name  of 


Albuminoids.  Protein,  etc.,  come  all  foods  that 
form  flesh,  whites  of  eggs.  Under  the  name  of 
Carbonaceous,  Carbo-fiydrates,  etc.,  come  the 
foods  that  make  fat,  etc.  In  the  November  issue 

1889,  you  gave  another  table,  headed  "food  for  a 
hundred  hens,"  by  H.  S.  Babcock,  from  the 
Poultry  World,  showing  the  number  of  pounds 
of  albuminoids,  flesh,  white  of  eggs,  etc.,  and 
carbo-hydrates,  fat,  heat,  etc.,  in  every  1000 
pounds  of  the  foods  mentioned  in  that  article, 
except  the  cornmeal,  2000  pounds  being  used 
which  makes  1000  pounds  of  cornmeal  contain 
77.08  pounds  of  albumoids  .716  pounds  carbo- 
hydrates. According  to  the  table  cornmeal  con- 
tains more  fiesh  formers  than  clover  hay,  (this 
is  what  I  don't  understand),  while  the  tables  in 
the  January  issue  shows  that  clover  hay  contains 
more  flesh  formers  than  corn.  I  suppose  there  is 
no  difference  in  (the  analysis  of)  corn  and  corn- 
meal. 

It  seems  that  you  never  recommend  peas  as 
food  for  poultry.  I  see  from  the  tables  in  the 
January,  1889,  Poultry  Keeper,  that  they  con- 
tain a  fair  proportion  of  flesh  formers  arid  but 
very  little  fat-j>roducing  elements,  with  fair  pro- 
portions of  mineral  matter  and  starch.  (I  sup- 
pose that  they  get  their  fat-producing  elements 
from  the  starch  or  carbo-hydrates.) 

I  also  see  that  green  collard  leaves  are  never 
mentioned  as  food  for  poultry.  Do  they  contain 
any  egg-food  or  not,  please  send  analysis  if  you 
have  it  conversant.  I  am  only  a  boy  fifteen 
years  old  to-day,  (date  of  this  letter  January  13, 

1890,  )  and  if  you  think  any  of  the  questions  which 
I  have  asked  you  are  worth  answering  do  so,  if 
not  all  right,  for  1  am  oniy  a  boy  and  am  afraid 
that  I  have  written  a  long  bothersome  letter. 

I  made  a  little  mistake  in  regard  to  the  tables 
in  the  November  issue,  I  should  have  excepted 
the  cotton  seed  and  barlev  meal  in  regard  to  the 
1000  pounds.  I  am  a  natural  born  lover  of  the 
poultry  business.  I  believe  I  have  gained  more 
practical  knowledge  from  the  Poultry  Keeper 
during  the  past  year  than  from  any  other  paper, 
excepting  none,  in  my  opinion.  The  January, 
1889,  issue  alone  is  worth  ten  vears  subscription. 
Hence  I  write  this  to  the  Editor. 

Although  but  fifteen  years  old,  the  writer  of 
the  above  shows  that  he  is  observing.  Now,  he 
made  one  mistake.  He  figures  the  albuminoids 
in  corn  at  77.08  pounds  per  1000  pounds,  and  the 
carbo-hydrates  at  .716  pounds.  He  simply  mis- 
placed the  "period."  If  he  will  leave  out  the 
period  from  the  .716,  (which  makes  it  a  fraction) 
it  will  read  "716  pounds,"  or  over  nine  times  as 
much  as  the  albuminoids.  The  correct  propor- 
tions are  about  seven  to  one,  the  water  being 
evaporated. 

We  do  not  recemmend  peas,  but  they  are  ex- 
pensive. Green  collards  (cabbage  not  headed) 
contain  a  large  amount  of  water,  there  being 
about  two  per  cent,  of  flesh  formers  and  six  per 
cent,  of  carbo-hydrates. 

We  give  the  above  by  way  of  explanation  of 
any  apparent  mistake  in  Mr.  Babcock's  formula. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  number  of  analyses  and 
have  them  uniform. 


Moisture  and  Hatching. 

Somehow  or  other  many  has  associated  mois- 
ture with  hatching,  but  the  moisture  question  is 
one  that  is  open  to  discussion.  We  once  forgot 
to  put  any  moisture  in  an  incubator  and  every 
egg  hatched.  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Eliza- 
beth, Pa  ,  who  makes  the  Eureka  ineubator.has 
also  found  that  strong  chicks  could  be  hatched 
without  moisture,  and  Mr.  Frank  Hopping,  of 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  has  secured  good  results 
with  no  moisture  at  all.  We  give  below  a  letter 
from  Mr.  George  E.  Hursh,  "Pine  Hill  Farm," 
Layton,  N.  J.,  who  informs  us  of  his  methods. 
Mr.  H.  says : 

"I  see  by  your  last  number  that  the  question 
of  using  moisture  in  incubation  is  being  dis- 
cussed. I  wish  to  present  my  experience  on  the 
subject,  as  learned  by  practical  experiments. 
Six  years  ago  when  starting  to  use  incubators,  we 
were  taught  to  use  a  little  moisture  the  first 
week,  and  increased  amount  the  second,  and 
plenty  even  to  saturation  the  last  week.  We 
had  gradually  decreased  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture from  year  to  year  until  in  starting  this  sea- 
son wedetermined  to  omit  it  altogether  until  they 
(the  chicks)  begin  to  pip,  when  we  put  a  couple 
of  sponges,  in  dessert  dishes,  saturating  the 
sponges  well,  and  placing  one  in  each  end  of  the 
drawer.  We  are  hatching  since  November  15th, 
for  regular  broiler  house  work,  and  have  never 
had  better  results.  As  to  ventilation  we  close 
the  ventilating  tubes  in  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
chines entirely,  until  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth day.  arid  do  not  air  the  eggs  only  the 
necessary  "time  used  in  turning  them.  These 
methods  may  seem  like  a  radical  departure 
from  long  accepted  practice,  but  we  are,  and 
have  been,  hatching  thousands  of  chicks,  and 


know  that  we  are  now  having  the  best  results 
we  have  ever  had.  In  almost  all  machines  there 
is  some  circulation  of  air,  even  if  slow.  What- 
ever amount  it  may  be  it  is  charged  with  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  passes 
as  such  into  the  machine,  in  the  natural  course 
of  circulation,  when  the  eggs  are  turned,  and 
whenever  the  drawer  is  opened  for  observation 
we  infer,  from  results  we  attain,  that  this  fur- 
nishes all  the  moisture  and  fresh  air  that  is 
necessary. 

To  give  our  opinion  we  will  say  that  both  Mr. 
Hopper  and  Mr.  Hursh  shut  off  the  air  currents 
when  shutting  off  moisture.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  foolish  theory  that  a  young  chick  in 
the  shell,  (or  out)  requires  as  much  fresh  air  as 
an  elephant  and  if  suffocation  of  chicks  results 
in  good  hatches  let  us  have  more  suffocation. 
The  pure  air,  ventilator  nonsense  has  caused 
thousands  of  dollars  loss.  Of  course  we  believe 
in  pure  air,  but  not  air  currents.  If  currents 
of  air  flow  in  the  incubator  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  relative  proportion  of  aqueous  vapor 
but  where  the  air  is  still  (as  it  is  under  a  hen) 
the  moisture  is  not  necessary.  We  admit  that 
in  times  past  we  suggested  plenty  of  moisture 
but  now  we  know  that  it  depends  upon  certain 
conditions. 


The  Smyrna  System. 


We  were  crowded  out  last  month,  although 
we  announced  that  we  would  show  the  Smyrna 
system,  but  we  give  it  in  this  issue.  The  plans 
are  furnished  by  the  Prairie  State  Incubator 
Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  who  have  secured  control 
of  the  system  for  their  patrons,  all  persons  using 
the  Prairie  State  Incubator  being  entitled  to  the 
use  of  this  system.  Others  desiring  to  use  it 
can  do  so  on  the  payment  of  $5.  In  presenting 
this  system  the  following  claims  are  made : 

1st.  Application  and  regulation  of  heat. 

2d.  Simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  of  op- 
eration. 

3d.  A  great  saving  of  fuel. 

4th.  Heat  all  coming  from  top  and  radiates 
doion  over  chicks. 

5th.  Does  not  cost  any  more  than  the  old  style.. 

6th.  So  well  arranged  that  any  section  of  the 
house  can  be  heated  at  the  option  of  the  opera-  ■ 
tor. 

7th.  The  only  system  used  dividing  the  brood- 
ing house  into  sections,  viz.:  Nursery,  pip,  and 
fattening  room. 

8th.  That  the  feeding,  watering,  and  cleaning 
is  all  done  from  the  hall  or  alley-way,  thus  sav- 
ing time  and  labor  to  the  operator. 

9th.  Can  be  put  in  either  a  single  or  double- 
brooding  house,  and  all  heated  from  one  stove.. 

Cut  A.  shows  a  single  brooding  house,  out- 
side view,  12x50  feet,  capacity  1,200  chicks.  By 
this  system  may  be  made  of  any  capacity  froiii 
600to  40,000  chicks.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put 
up.  The  price  of  labor  and  material  in  each  lo- 
cality will  have  an  influence.  The  essentials  of 
a  practical  broodhouse  are  dry  floors,  tight  walls 
and  roof.  Do  not  try  to  he;it  the  house  with 
glass.  Use  sufficient  glass  togive  good  light  and 
no  more.  A  substantial  house  can  be  built  very 
cheaply.  If  the  builder  wants  all  the  conve- 
niences of  pick  feed,  hatching  and  storage- 
rooms  the  cost  will  be  increased  accordingly 
The  heater  room  may  be  one  or  two  stories  if  de- 
sired. The  capacity  will  depend  upon  the 
length  of  the  wings.  They  may  be  extended 
from  both  sides  of  the  cellar  either  single  or 
double.  Each  pen  will  hold  100  chicks.  The 
plan  illustrated  will  hold  1,200.  The  wings  may 
be  extended  320  feet  if  desired.  This  would 
make  a  capacity  of  9,600.  If  double  19.200.  If 
double  wings  are  extended  320  feet  from  botrt 
sides  of  the  cellar  it  would  make  a  capacity  of 
38,400.  Cut  D  shows  a  section  of  a  double  wing 
in  which  the  brooders  are  arranged  on  both 
sides  of  the  hall  or  alley.  The  house  is  divided 
into  the  apartments,  namely :  the  nursery,  pipe 
room  and  fatteningiroom.  There  is  the  same  num- 
ber of  brooders  in  each  section  no  matter  the 
size  of  the  house. 

Cut  A  shows  one  side  of  a  brooder  house 
which  may  be  doubled,  however,  as  shown  in 
cut  D.  Cut  B  shows  vertical  section  through 
brooder.  Observe  that  the  floor  drops  as  the 
chicks  grow  larger.  The  nursery  floor  is  three 
inches  from  bottom  of  pipes,  the  pip  room  six 
inches,  and  the  fattening  room  nine  inches. 
Cut  C  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  heating 
system.  Cut  D  shows  end  view  of  double  house, 
hall  in  centre.  Cut  E  shows  view  from  the 
hall,  1  showing  door  closed,  2  showing  the  mother 
lifted  off  the  pipes,  8  showing  mother  in  position,, 
and  4  showing  motherjpartly  pushed  off  pipes. 
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Poultry  Manure. 


Of  all  the  fertilizers  and  man- 

tiires  that  are  used  to-day,  I 
know  of  none  whose  real  value 
is  so  much  overestimated  as  the 
droppings  (of  poultry.    That;  it 

rhasa  value  tor  manure  I  will 
admit,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  fertilizers  I 
most  decidedly  refuse  to  be- 
lieve. Keeping  the  year  {round 
so  many  fowls  as  I  do,    I  of 

•  course  make  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  this  material,  amounting 
to  many  cartloads,  and  I  have 
yet  to  see  any  great  results  from 

iits  use,  or  that  it  is  of  half  the 
benefit  of  many  other  kinds. 

In  collecting,  caring  for,  stor- 
ming and  handling  this  manure, 

;i  am  very  particular,  and  use 
the  utmost  care  to  preserve  its 

^strength.  My  roost  floors  are 
covered  thick  with  plaster  or 

■gypsum,  to  absorb  all  the 
wet  and  gases.  There  are 
carefully  cleaned  off  every  week,  and  the 

■droppings  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  plas- 
ter and  put  in  a  pile  under  cover,  and  this  pile 
-covered  with  dry  road-dust.  No  ashes,  lime,  or 

.anything  of  the  kind,  is  allowed  to  become  in- 
corporated with  the  same.  The  pile  is  packed 


(Cut  A)   THE  SMYRNA  SYSTEM.  For  Description  see  Page  185 


its  value  reckoned  from  one  dollar  a  barrel  up. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  I  cannot  find  it.  I 
have  used  it  on  all  kinds  of  land— high  and  low, 
on  clay,  gravel,  sand,  muck  and  loam — with 
nearly  the  same  results.  The  only  place  where 
I  have  used  it  that  it  seemed  to  give  satisfaction 


Speaking  of  ashes,  which  is  the  cheapest  to  use 
for  general  purposes  everywhere — unleached  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  or  leached  at  twenty 
cents?  It  is  an  important  question,  and  I  wish 
some  of  your  readers  who  have  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  use  of  both,  on  all  kinds 
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solid,  and  every  week  during  the  warm  months 
it  is  dug  and  slioveled  over,  and  never  allowed 
to  heat  too  much.  My  fowls  are  fed  only  the 
■cleanest  and  best  of  food. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  everything  is  done 
that  can  be,  to  give  this  manure  its  greatest 
■value,  and  yet  everywhere  that  I  use  it  I  am 


was  as  a  topdressing  to  a  piece  of  orchard  grass 
on  high  ground, spreading  it  in  the  fall.  From  my 
experience  with  its  use,  I  would  not  give  fifty 
cents  a  barrel  for  it,  and  even  at  that  price  I 
should  prefer  to  buy  fine-ground  bone, muriate  of 
potash  ■end  nitrate  of  soda,  properly  proportion- 
ed and  mixed.  I  can  buy  leached  ashes  for 


For  Description  see  Page  185. 

of  crops,  would  tell  us  what  they  think.or  rather 
know,  about  it. 

Poultry  manure  is  a  good  deal  like  some 
people— makes  a  great  bluster  and  show  for  a 
little  time,  starts  into  do  lots  of  work,  and  then 
suddenly  fags  and  lags,  flattens  out,  soon  be- 
comes exhausted  and  gives  up  the  job.  I  find  it 
of  so  little  value  that  I  will  gladly  sell  all  I 
make,  and  buy  ashes  or  some  other  kind  of  fer- 
tilizer with  that  money.  I  believe  that  those 
farmers  who  have  used  it  extensiyely  know  it  to 
be  true.  I  have  prepared  land  by  spreading  it 
on  thick  and  also  thin,  and  have  thoroughly 
worked  it  into  the  soil,  and  supposed  I  had  my 
ground  in  fine  condition  and  well  manured  for 
a  big  crop:  but  I  have.never  got  it  from  the  use 
of  poultry  manure  alone,  and  have  learned  not 
to  depend  on  the  same,  but  use  other  manures 
with  it. 

In  many  cases  where  I  have  attempted  to  raise 
the  crop  by  the  use  of  this  fertilizer,  about  the 
middle  of  the  season  I  have  noticed  invariably 
that  the  crop  was  lagging— not  looking  well,  not 
growing  as  it  should— and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  go  all  over  the  same  and  brace  it  up  with 
some  other  fertilizer,  the  poultry  manure  having 
lost  its  force  and  given  out  entirely.  The  fol- 
lowing season  I  have  doubled  the  dose,  with  no 
better  results.  I  would  not  give  much  for  ma- 
nure (commercial  fertilizers  we  expect  to  feed 
to  the  crops  during  the  growing  season)  that  1 
cannot  put  enough  on  and  into  my  ground  in 
the  spring,  when  I  prepare  it,  to  make  the  crop 
grow  from  the  start  to  the  finish  and  make  a 
good  yield.— Cor.  Country  Gentleman. 
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•  disappointed  in  its  effectiveness  and  usefulness. 
I  have  used  it  many  years,  on  almost  every  kind 
■of  crop— on  my  strawberry  beds,  about  my  Iruit 
trees  and  ou  my  grass  land— and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  grass,  I  fall  to  get  satisfaction  from 
its  use;  and  yet  one  can  hardly  read  an  agricul- 
tural paper  to-day  wherein  some  one  does  not 
write  what  a  wonderful  manure  this  is  as  we  see 


twenty  cents  a  bushel,  foiu-  bushels  to  a  barrel, 
and  I  should  very  much  lather  have  a  half 
barrel  of  the  ashes  than  a  whole  barrel  of  poul- 
try manure,  and  I  can  get  fav-  better  results 
from  the  same  and  more  lasting.  Ashes, 
at  the  price  named,  I  believe  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  best  manure  to  day,  rrood  barnyard  manure 
excepted  l*ut  I  should  only  exceo*  it  a  little. 


The  New  York  Show. 

The  New  York  Show  is  in  progress  while  this 
number  is  being  made  ready  for  press,  hence  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  report  until  next  month, 
though  if  anything  relating  to  it  appears  it 
means  that  we  have  delayed  the  press  to  do  so, 
which  will  be  done  il  we  can, 
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What  to  Do  With  a  Fat  Hen. 

When  a  hen  becomes  fat  she  then  keeps  fat  on 
very  little  food.  She  cannot  starve  to  death 
until  the  stored  up  fat  is  gone,  hence  it  is  safe  to 
put  her  on  regimental  diet.  Though  fat  she  will 
always  appear  hungry,  not  so  much  for  the  want 
of  food  as  to  follow  the  promptings  of  nature  to 
lay  on  more  fat.  The  following  letter  shows  the 


How  Many  Eggs. 


It  is  a  question— how  many  eggs  do  we  con 
sume  in  this  country— and  it  is  not  easily  an- 
swered. The  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Produce 
Exchange,  however,  has  compiled  some  figures 
that  will  materially  assist  us  in  the  matter,  es- 
pecially as  no  census  of  poultry  aud  eggs  can 
betaken.  Here  are  the  figures : 


;  through 
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•  difficulty  experienced  by  hundreds  of  our  read- 
ers. It  is  from  Mr.  John  Eoss,  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  who  writes: 

I  have  about  eighty  hens,  principally  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  breed,  about  one-half  of  which 
are  last  year's  pullets.  Through  injudicious  feed- 
ing they  have  gotten  extremely  fat  and  have  al- 
most entirely  ceased  to  lay.  What  is  the  best 
means  to  adopt  to  reduce  the  fat  and  get  them 
in  laying  condition  again  ?  They  have  a  long 
range  to  run  over— say  about  three  acres. 
Would  you  advise  the  cutting  off  of  all  grain 
until  they  commence  again  ? 

Notice  that  he  says  they  are  "extremely  fat," 
and  have  "ceased  to  lay."  They  have  a  range 
but  as  he  asks  if  we  advise  "the  cutting  off  of  all 
grain,"  it  indicates  that  he  feeds  them  well  in 
addition  to  the  food  picked  up  on  the  range. 
We  certainly  advise  the  cutting  off  of  all  food 
except  to  allow  lean  meat  three  tiroes  a  week. 
When  a  hen  becomes  excessively  fat  there  are 
only  two  remedies.  One  is  to  starve  her  until 
her  fat  is  used  to  support  life,  and  the  other  is 
to  make  her  work,  by  allowing  only  a  small 
quantity  of  food  in  litter,  where  the  hen  must 
scratch.  One  cause  of  overfeeding  is  that 
many  suppose  that  because  the  hens  run  to  them 
for  food  they  are  hungry,  so  they  feed  them 
often.  It  is  a  matter  of  habit,  for  such  hens  do 
not  scratch  but  patiently  wait  for  their  owner  to 
come.  When  they  find  out  that  they  must  work 
or  starve  they  will  begin  to  hunt  and  scratch, 
and  also  begin  to  lay.  

Experiments  at  Geneva. 

Mr.  W.P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New 
York,  made  a  trip  to  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  since 
our  last  issue,  and  entered  into  negotiations  for 
conducting  some  experiments,  at  the  station, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poultry  interests.  His 
visit  was  not  only  to  inspect  the  brooding  sys- 
tem, but  to  also  work  in  connection  with  us  to  a 
certain  extent.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  thinks  each 
number  is  a  whole  library.  He  is  in  hopes  that 
the  Director  will  give  the  poultry  industry  the 
attention  it  richly  deserves. 


430,290 
11,173,000 


Receipts, 

Eggs,  cases  1,018,495 

Poultry,  pounds  24,406,175 

•  Shipments.  1889 

Eggs,  cases  726,667 

Poultry,  pounds  20,248,700 

The  difference  between  the  receipts  and  the 
shipments  shows  how  many  eggs  and 
pounds  of  poultry  were  consumed  in  Chicago  in 
1889.  Allowing  360  eggs  to  each  crate  we  find 
that  Chicago,  with  her  1,000,000  people,  con- 
sumed 105,058,080  eggs,  or  about  105  eggs  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child,  in  one  year,  and  4,157,- 
475  pounds  of  poultry,  or  over  four  pounds  for 
each  individual.  Estimatingthe  value  of  the  eggs 
for  each  person  at  $1.50,  and  the  [poultry  at  fifty 
cents,  the  estimate  for  the  whole  country,  at 
$2.00  for  each  person^  is  about  $120,000,000.  There 
are  nearly  as  many  eggs  used  in  the  arts  as  on 
the  table,  and  this  fact  .'must  be  considered  as 
entering  into  the  above.  It  shows  that  Chicago 
uses  two  eggs  a  week  for  each  person,  and  a 
comparison  of  1888  and  1889  demonstrates  that 
the  comsumption  is  increasing. 

How  to  Keep  Fowls  Shut  Up. 

As  confinement  is  an  unnatural  condition  for 
fowls,  it  is  often  an  unhealthy  one.  If  large 
numbers  are  kept  together  they  are  very  apt  to 
get  disease; 
hence  great  at- 
tention should 
be  paid  to 
cleanliness 
when  fowlsjare 
shut  up.  Lime 
for  the  hens  to 
eat.  lime  scat- 
tered over  the 
floor,  and  lime 
used  as  white- 
wash should 
never  be  ne- 
glected. The 
following  rules 
are  very  good : 
1.  Do  not  keep 
more  than  ten 
hens  confined 
in  one  small 
yard,  they  will  (Cut  D 
be  more  profit- 
able than  fifty 
have  several  yards 


confinement  without  the  utmost  neatness  Their 
droppings  should  be  daily  removed  from  the 
roosting  place,  and  the  house  should  be  well 

sss%3&&$ stiaw  °r  oti-  «Ans 

4.  The  hen  is  omnivorous— that  is,  she  eats  al- 
most everything,  insects,  flesh,  grain,  and  fruit 
are  taken  with  avidity ;  all  attemps,  therefore, 
to  confine  fowls  to  a  single  article  of  diet  wil 
fail ;  give  them  a  good  supply  of  grain,  boiled 
potatoes,  sour  milk  and  the  refuse^from  the  ta- 
ble, egg  shells  and  oyster  shells  crushed,  or  if 
you   cannot    get  these, 
pound  up  the  bones  that 
always  .collect  about  the 
yard.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  avidity  fowls,  espec- 
ially when  confined,  will 
eat  broken  bones. 

5.  Plenty  of  clear  water 
is  always  necessary,  stag= 
nant  or  filthy  water  will 
not  do.  It  is  alone  suffic- 
ient to  cause  disease. 

6.  Exercise  is  quite  an 
important  part  of  the  plan. 
Turn  them  out  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  to  pick  up  in- 
sects, gravel  and  other 
substances,  and  it  will 
quicken  their  circulation 
and  add  much  to  their 
powers  of  resisting  dis- 
ease; follow  these  rules 
and  your  balance  sheet 
will  show  a  large  profit  — 
Poultry  Herald. 

To  Secure  Layers. 

In  order  to  secure  the 
fall  and  early  winter  lay- 
ers, eggs  should  be  set  now. 

.  -t,i   i;  ...  ..rj  ~  This  will  allow  ample  time 

XV-Ortfte^lViajS  Y\00TfVfor  the  chicks  t6  shoot 
v  O   u-       ahead  before  warm  weath- 

\  er  arrives.  In  fact  it  pays 

to  set  eggs  everv  month 
from  January  on  to  June. 
Foa  Description  see  Page  185.       Jn  this  way  J'°«  get  hardy 
*  °  fowls,  and    are  through 

1888.    |  with  the  work  before  summer.  A  small  iucu- 


619,477  bator  and  several  small  house  brooders  will  be 
15,088,000  I  all  you  would  need.  By  bringing  forth  early 
'  pullets,  of  different  ages,  you  insure  a  regular 
supply  of  eggs,  as  by  the  time  the  January  birds 
slack  up  the  February  ones  start  in,  and  so  on 
until  the  old  birds  have  finished  their  moult. 
In  this  way  systematic  egg  farms  are  run,  and  a 
supply  is  pretty  generally  given.  Hens  are  a 
profit  for  three  years.  After  that  it  is  best  to 
market  them.  We  have  had  them  lay  well  at 
four  years,  but  the  number  of  eggs  annually  de- 
creases after  the  third  year. 


The  Philosophy  of  Judging. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  this 
book  at  $1.00,  the  publisher's  price,  or  $1.25  for 
book  and  Poultry  Keeper  one  year.  The 
book  is  intended  to  teach  the  novice  how  to 
judge,  and  as  it  is  illustrated  with  outlines,  it 
is  made  as  plain  as  possible.  It  is  an  excellent 
book  of  its  kind,  well  printed,  and  will  be  of 
valuable  assistance  to  our  readers. 


Indian  Gaines. 

We  present  two  cuts  in  this  issue  relating  to 
Indian  games,  one  from  Mr.  P.  A.  Webster, 
Cazenovia,  drawn  for  him  by  the  celebrated 
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If  you  wish  a  large  number  |  artist,  Lee,  and  representing  a  trio  of  birds 
recently  imported  from  England.  The  others, 
from  Messrs.  C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co..Lockport,  N  Y., 
showing  a  pair  of  imported  games,  and  samples 
of  feathers.  In  an  article  on  Indian  games,  in 
this  issue,  the  merits  of  the  breed  is  shown  by 


2.  Do  not  confine  them  in  a  damp  or  shaded 
place,  but  in  a  dry  one,  where  they  can  have 
both  shade  and  sunshine. 

3.  As  they  cannot  remove  the  filth  that  accu- 
mulates, it  should  be  removed  for  them.  There 
is  no  permanent  success  in  keeping  poultry  in 


several  writers. 
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(Continued  from  page  177.) 
the  journey  three  weeks.  They  are  close  feath- 
ered, and  breed  true  to  color,  presenting  a  very 
glossy  appearance.  The  legs  and  skin  are  yel- 
low, and  they  are  the  plumpest,  meatiest,  and 
best  breed  known,  and  are  also  grand  layers." 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  agree  with  Mr. 
Webster  that  he  is  "perfectly  in  love  with  In- 
dian Games,"  but  Mr.W.  is  notalone.  Messrs. 
C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Lockport,  New  York,  also  im- 
porters, and  who  have   

a  wide  reputation  as 
breeders  .of  Indian 
Games,  are  as  enthusi- 
astic as  Mr.  Webster. 
We  hope  every  reader 
will  peruse  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  C. 
A.  Sharp  one  of  the 
firm,  who  writes : 

In  the  January 
Poultry  Keeper  I 
notice,  an  article 
headed  Indian  Games, 
by  B.  A.  Fox.  He, 
without  doubt,  refers 
to  us  and  our  birds,  as 
we  have  been  pushing 
them  as  the  best  gen- 
eral-purpose fowl,  and 
articles  pertaining 
thereto  have  appeared 
in  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Journal,  Poultry 
Bulletin,  and  Game 
Fowl  Monthly, written 
by  meat  the  request of 
the  publishers  of  these 
journals.  Sow  it  don't 
make  any  difference 
to  us  whether  this  is 
a  made  breed,  or 
whether  they  are  the 
direct  descehdents  of 
the  pair  that  went  into 
Noah's  ark.  We  only 
know  that  they  are  a 
magnificent  fowl,  and 
with  a  season's  expe- 
rience we  believe  them 
to  be  the  best  general- 
purpose  fowl  in  exist- 
ence; and  further 
than  that,  we  claim 
them  to  be  the  quickest 
growing  chick  of  any 
breed,  to  our  minds 
the  ideal  fowl  for  the 
broiler  trade.  We 
claim  they  will  weigh 
more  at  seven  weeks 
than  will  the  chicks 
of  any  other  breed. 
We  do  know  this,  that 
our  two  largest  Game 
chicks,at  eleven  weeks 
of  age,  each  weighed 
more  than  our  best  and 
largest  White  Wyan- 
dotte weighed  at  eigh- 
teen weeks  of  age,  and 
Mr.  Feleh  claims  the 
White  Wyandotte  to 
be  the  ideal  broiler 
chick;  Mr.  Fox  says 
he  saw  Indian  Games 
at  the  Buffalo  show, 
that  were  all  sizes  and 
ages,  which  is  true. 
Then  he  says  cut  off 
their  necks  and  legs 
and  what  have  you  got 
elft.  I  will  answer  that.  You  will  have  left  the 
plumpest,  roundest,  fattest  and  handsomest  car- 
cass of  a  fowl  that  you  ever  set  your  eyes  on.  A 
good  twenty  weeks  cockerel,  with  neck  and  feet 
off,  as  Mr.  Fox  says,  all  dressed  and  ready  for 
the  oven  will  tip  your  scales  at  six  pounds.  Can 
Mr.  Fox  bring  his  Plymouth  Rock  that  will  do  it. 
And  all  is  not  yet  said  of  the  Indian  Game.  After 
this  fowl  is  roasted,  and  on  the  table,  the  epicure 
has  his  chance  at  it.  You  take  the  carving 
knife,  and  carve  off  slice  after  slice  of  very  fine 
grained  white  meat  from  the  breast,  and  that 
breast  is  not  confined  to  the  small  surface  that 
it  is  in  the  Plymouth  Rock,  but  extends 
down  and  along  the  keel  bone,  and 
is  thick  and  plump  far  up  under  the 
wings.  The  thick  breast  is  what  gives 
the  fowl  its  weight,  and  the  black  meat,  sweet 
as  a  turkey's  leg.  fine  grained  and  juicy— what 
more  can  you  ask? 

I  will  admit  that  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  con- 
sidered by  the  great  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  the  best  general  purpose  fowl.  Perhaps 
the  name  has  something  to  do  with  its  popular- 
ity. Because  it  is  generally  distributed  among 
farmers,  and  by  them  declared  to  be  the  best,  is 
no  sign  that  if  is  the  best.  You  can  find  plenty  of 
good,  thorough-going  fanciers  who  have  tested 
the  Plymouth  Rock  side  by  side  with  the  Wyan- 
dotte, who  will  tell  you  that  the  Wyandotte  is 
the  best.  Did  Mr.  Fox  ever  make  the  test?  has 
he  ever  tested  them  with  the  Indian  Games? 


We  should  be  glad  to  hear  his  report  if  he  has,  I 
and  will  he  also  please  state  what  good  that  < 
long  and  superfluous  feather  is  to  the  Plymouth  I 
Rock  except  to  make  him  look  larger  than  I 
he  is.    Now,  we  have  made  a  statement, 
or  rather  two.    They  are  as  follows:  We 
say   the  Indian  Game  is  the  best  variety  in 
existence  for  broilers ;  that  is,  they  will  grow  the 
quickest  from  date  of  hatching  up  to  seven,  ten, 
twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  weeks    We  also  sav  ! 
that  thev  are  the  best  general  purpose  fowl  in 
the  world ;  that  they  are  superior  to  the  Ply- 


when  such  decision  is  rendered  they  forward  to 
the  winner  one-half  of  the  amount  deposited  by 
both,  the  other  half  to  go  to  the  party  who  feeds 
and  rears  the  chicks.  We  would  also  suggest 
that  if  there  are  any  other  parties  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  who  think  they  have  got  any 
thing,  in  pure-bred  poultry,  that  can  beat  the 
Indian  Game,  that  thev  throw  in  their  $25  and 
send  on  their  eggs.  It  will  make  it  more  in- 
teresting. The  editors  can  publish  monthly  re- 
ports, which  would  undoubtedly  greatly  interest 
their  readers,  many  of  whom  are  searching  in 


PAIR  OF  INDIAN  CAMES. 

From  C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

|  mouth  Rock  in  growing  flesh,  and  in  the  flavor  |  vain  for  the  best  general  purpose  fowl. 


of  the  flesh,  and  are  equally  as  good  layers 

Now,  we  have  made  these  statements  because 
we  believe  they  are  true,  and  we  will  add  this. 
If  Mr.  Fox  wishes  to  test  them  with  his  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  we  will  make  the  following  propo- 
sition: That  April  1st,  1890,  each  of  us  send  to 
Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Drevenstedt,  at  Hammon- 
ton,  half  or  one  dozen  of  pure  bred  game  and 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  Mr.  Fox  to  send  the 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  and  we  to  send  the  Game 
eggs ;  that  these  gentlemen  set  these  eggs,  six 
of  each,  under  one  hen,  hatch  and  rear  the 
chicks,  and  then  weigh  them  at  seven  weeks,  at 
eight,  nine  or  ten  weeks  of  age, and  again  at  six- 
teen and  twenty  weeks,  and  thus  decide  which 
is  the  quickest  growing  chick.  At  twenty  weeks 
they  are  to  kill  a  cockerel  from  each 
lot.  note  the  waste  from  each  in  dressing, 
including  feathers  and  all  waste  incidental 
to  dressing  young  birds  for  market  ;  that  they 
keep  the  females  until  April  1st.  1891,  and  keep  a 
careful  record  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  up  to 
that  date,  when  they  will  be  one  year  old,  and 
that  they  then  be  returned  to  us,  as  we  cannot 
afford  to  loose  any  females  of  the  Indian 
Games. 

To  make  this  interesting  I  will  propose  that 
we  each  forward  to  Mr.  Jacobs  $25;  that  he  and 
Mr.  Drevenstedt  dp.  the  judges,  with  the  privil- 
ege of  calling  in  Mik°  Buyer  for  the  third  ;  that 
they  deciuu  which  fowl  is  tl.c  winner,  and  that 


Now 


Mr.  Fox  we  do  not  talk  wind.  If  you  have 
tested  your  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  side  by  side 
with  the  Indian  Game  you  cannot  hesitate  to  go 
into  this  test.  It  is  fair  and  square  all  through 
and  will  perhaps  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
poultry  fraternity.  Your  attack  on  the  Indian 
Game  has  created  no  bitter  feelings  toward  you 
on  our  part,  and  I  trust  this  will  not  produce 
any  ill-feeling  on  your  part  toward  us.  If  you 
will  accept  we  will  leave  all  details  to  the  gen- 
tlemen named  above. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  though  miles  apart  Mr. 
Sharp  and  Mr.  Webster  are  of  one  mind.  What 
they  say  of  the  breed  is  from  experience,  and 
their  evidence  is  valuable.  Mr.  Sharp  is  ably 
seconded  by  Mr.  Irving  Crocker,  of  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  who  is  also  well-known  as  an 
experienced  breeder  and  upright  gentleman. 
Mr.  Crocker  writes: 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  con- 
cerning the  Indian  Games.  Their  merits  may 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  their 
faults  winked  at  by  some,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
doubtless  getting  a  fair  send  off.  Most  breeders 
are  willing  to  recognize  their  good  qualities,  and 
wish  them  a  successful  future.  But  now  and 
then,  a  man  rushes  into  print  with  the  assertion, 
that  they  are  of  no  account.  What  opportuni- 
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ties  they  have  had  for  studying  the  breed  we 
are  not  informed,  but  they  seem  to  thin  k  they 
know  all  about  it,  its  origin,  and  tendencies, 
and  dogmatically  assert  that  there  is  no  good  in 
it. 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  reading  an 
article  by  B.  A.  Fox,  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Keeper.  In  it  Mr.  Fox  tells  us 
that  he  has  "handled"  the  breed  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
"made"  breed.  This  is  a  serious  charge  surely, 
and  a  queer  one,  coining,  as  it  does,  from  a  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  in  view  of 
the  mixed  origin  of  that  breed.  Perhaps  Mr.  F. 
wanted  the  impression  to  go  out  that  being  a 
"made"  breed  they  would  not  breed  true.  If 
this  is  his  idea  he  needs  to  inform  himself  in  re- 
gard to  their  characteristics.  Had  he  ever  bred 
them  he  would  know  that  no  parti-colored  breed 
can  boast  of  greater  uniformity. 

Mr.  Fox  has  "handled"  Indian  Games  to  very 
little  purpose,  or  else  he  intends  to  misrepresent 
them,  when  he  asserts  that  they  are  all  legs  and 
necks.  No  poultryman  ever  picked  up  one  of 
these  fowls  without  realizing  that  it  had  a  body, 
and  a  solid  one  too.  A  seven  months  old  cock- 
erel weighing  eight  pounds,  is  made  up  of 
something  besides  legs  and  neck.  If  Mr. 
Fox  does  not  know  this  I  suggest  that  he  allow 
his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Plymouth  Rock  to 
cool  a  little  while  he  makes  a  study  of  the  Indian 
Games.  He  will  find  that,  in  addition  to  legs 
and  necks,  they  have  the  solidest,  meatiest 
bodies  to  be  found  in  all  chickendom. 

As  a  clincher,  Mr.  F.  asks  "if  they  are  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  the  Standard,  why  are 
they  not  there?" 
It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this 
question  to  say 
that  they  were 
never  offered  for 
admission.  At 
the  time  of  the 
last  revision  they 
were  scarcely 
known  in  this 
country.  But, 
were  the  case 
otherwise,  it 
would  be  no  ar- 
gument against 
the  breed.  There 
are  many  good 
breeds  out  of  the 
Standard,  and 
quite  a  number 
of  pooroensinit. 

The  writer  has 
no  interest  in 
these  fowls, 
further  than  to 
hope  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  their 
merits  and  de- 
merits, which  is 
sure  to  follow 
their  introduc- 
tion into  this 
country,  may  be 
fair  and  impar- 
tial. That  they 
have  imperfec- 
tions none  will 
deny.but  in  mak- 
ing 'them  known 
let  us  not  forget 
their  good  points. 


As  a  table  fowl  this  breed  has  won  many  of 
the  prizes  for  dressed  poultry  in  England,  beat- 
ing even  the  Dorking  in  its  own  home,  and 
where  the  Dorking  attains  its  highest  perfec- 
tion. For  crossing,  to  produce  table  poultry, 
the  Indian  Game  has  no  equal,  and  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  best  authorities  abroad. 
Mr.  Edward  Brown,  editor  of  The  fancier's 
Gazette  (London),  Mr.  Alexander  Comyns,  the 
eminent  poultry  editor,  judge,  Hon  Secretary 
of  the  Poultry  Club,  etc.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir, 
author,artist  and  breeder,and  other  scarcely  less 
distinguished  Englishmen,  pronounce  the  Indian 
Game  as  the  fowl  to  produce  the  very  finesi 
table  poultry. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  importers  of  the  Indian 
Game,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  I  can  speak  with 
some  authorityas  to  the  laying  qualities.  Myfowls 
have  been  excellent  layers  of  large  eggs,  though 
I  do  not  consider  them  quite  equal  to  the  Pea- 
comb,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  my  favorite  "gen- 
eral-purpose" fowl.  The  Indian  Games  ought 
not  to  be  classed  as  general  purpose  fowl, 
although  their  many  excellencies  undoubtedly 
justify  such  a  classification,  but  as  the  very  best 
table  fowls,  which  have  reached  this  country. 
"Cut  off  their  necks  and  legs  and  what  is  left?" 
asks  your  correspondent.  There  will  be  left 
the  plumpest,  meatiest  body  that  can  be  found 
upon  a  fowl,  a  body  which  has  more  meat  to  the 
offal  than  any  other  breed.  And  the  meat  will 
be  exceedingly  fine  in  grain,  juicy  in  character, 
and  delicious  in  flavor.  That  is  ,what  is  left. 
One  who  has  only  seen,  without  handling  the 
Indian  Game,  especially  if  he  has  bred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  other  fowls  with  like  feathering, 


great  foragers.  The  little  chicks  are  extremely 
hardy.  Damp  weather  seems  to  have  no  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  them .  They  are  easily  reared 
and  grow  remarkably  fast.  Of  their  superiority 
as  a  meat  bird  there  can  be  no  doubt,  being 
rapid  growers  and  possessing  very  plump, 
round  bodies  and  yellow  legs.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  thev  must  bring  the  very 
highest  market  price  paid  for  poultry.  Indian 
Games  differ  some  what  from  other  varieties  of 
Games.  The  general  appearance  of  the  head  is 
rather  long  and  thick;  the  skull  is  broad;  the 
neck  is  of  medium  length,  and  slightly  arched ; 
the  beak  is  horn  color,  or  yellow,  striped  with 
horn,  strong,  well  curved  and  stout  where  set 
on  the  head,  and  the  face  is  smooth. 
They  have  what  is  known  as  the  deaf 
ear,  and  an  irregular  pea-comb,  the 
wattles  being  very  small  The  eye  is  full 
and  bold,  and  of  yellow  color.  The  hackle  is 
short  and  green,  glossy  black  in  color,  witii 
brown  crimson  shafts  to  the  feathers.  The  body 
is  very  broad  and  round.  The  breast  is  well 
rounded  and  solid .  Their  wings  are  short,  and 
closely  carried  to  the  bodv,  showing  powerful 
butts,  the  legs  are  very  strong  and  thick,  and 
not  as  long  as  in  other  games,  but  long  enough 
to  give  them  a  gamey  appearance.  The  cock's 
tail  is  of  medium  length,  with  a  few  narrow 
secondary  sickles  and  tail  coverts.  The  tail 
is  somewhat  drooping,  and  is  close,  hard,  being 
green,  glossy  black.  The  cocks  weigh  from  eight 
to  ten  pounds,  or  more,  and  the  hens  from  five  to 
eight  pounds.  They  are  very  active  and  vigor- 
ous, and  stand  very  firm  and  upright,  with  back 
sloping  towards  the  tail.  The  breast,  under 
body  and  thighs 
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From  C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Lochitort,  N.  Y. 


t,  as  is  claimed,  ana  no 
doubt  justly,  they  combine  plump  bodies  with 
quick  growth  and  hardiness,  they  will  be  pre- 
eminently the  breed  from  which  to  raise  broilers. 
The  fact  that  they  are  an  English  breed  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  popularity.  As  a  rule 
Mr.  Fox  may  prove  an  exception,  but  as  a  rule 
our  wounded  patriotism  in  this  respect  will  find 
consolation  in  quick  returns. 

Mr.  Crocker,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  above, 
simply  comes  forward  to  defend  the  breed  from 
the  comparison  of  one  who  gave  a  letter  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  his  opinion  quite  plainly  on  the  subject. 
Next,  we  give  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock, 
17  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  also 
adds  his  valuable  experience  with  the  breed. 
Mr.  ;B.  writes: 

It  is  not  often,  of  late,  that  I  take  up  the  cud- 
gel in  favor  of  any  breed  of  fowls,  and  what  I 
may  say  at  this  time  is  not  for  rhe  sake  of  enter- 
ing upon  any  controversy,  but  to  correct  the 
evident  mistake  of  one  of  your  correspondents. 
He  has  confused  the  Aseel  with  the  Indian 
Game,  two  very  distinct  types  of  fowls. 
The  Aseel,  it  is  true,  is  an  Indian  Game, 
but  not  the  Indian  Game.  The  Aseel  is  a 
small,  well-built  fowl,  brimful  of  courage, 
plucky  as  a  fowl  can  be,  a  poor  layer,  and 
in  this  country  scarcely  known.  Even  in  Eng- 
land it  is  a  comparatively  rare  breed.  The  In- 
dian Game,  on  the  contrary  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  fowls  in  England,  has 
classes  provided  for  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
(Birmingham),  and  at  other  large  exhibitions, 
and  has  these  classes  well  filled.  It  is  neither 
an  Aseel  nor  a  Malay,  but  is  what  it  professes  to 
ybe,  a  distinct  breed. 


can  have  oniy  a  very  imperiect  idea  of  the  small 
space  that  the  plumage  of  the  Indian  Game  occu- 
pies. An  Indian  Game, when  plucked, will  be  and 
will  look  almost  as  large  as  when  it  has  its 
plumage  on,  whereas  a  Plymouth  Rock  looks 
very  much  smaller  after  plucking.  Indian 
Game  cocks  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  I 
bred  one  before  last  season  that  weighed  ten 
pounds  when  about  thirteen  months  old,  and 
yet  a  Plymouth  Rock  breeder,  unaccustomed  to 
the  breed,  would  not  have  guessed  him  at  more 
than  six  pounds. 

Taste  is  a  matter  concerning  which  there  is 
little  room  for  discussion,  ana  if,  therefore,  any- 
one else  does  not  agree  with  me,  I  can  not  ex- 
pect to  convince  him  of  his  error.  I  have  seen 
many  men  who  could  see  no  beauty  in 
the  barred  Plymouth  Rock,  a  fowl  which  I 
greatly  admire.  The  Indian  Game  I  consider  a 
most  beautiful  fowl.  A  flock  of  the  hens  rivals 
in  beauty  a  drove  of  English  Pheasants,  in  color 
and  marking  to  which  they  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance. The  size,  the  brilliant  colors,  the  rich 
vellow  legs,  the  stately  carriage  of  the  males— in 
fact,  the  whole  make-up  of  the  breed,  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  to  convince  every  one,  who  admires 
what  is  admirable  in  fowls,  that  the  Indian 
Game  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions 
ever  made  to  the  poultry  stock  of  this  country. 

Messrs.  Kinter  &  Co.,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  also  send  j 
us  an  article.  They  also  sent  us  samples  of 
feathers.  These  gentlemen  are  also  importers, 
and  we  give  their  opinion  of  the  Indian  Games 
also.  They  say: 

No  other  breed  of  thoroughbred  fowls  have 
gained  popularity  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
year  as  the  Indian  Games.  As  a  general 
purpose  fowl,  they  rank  among  the  leading 
breeds.  Thev  are  easilv  confined, and  bear  con- 
finement well,  but  when  given  full  liberty  are 


of  the  male  is  a 
green,  glossy 
black.  The  saddle 
is  a  mixture  of 
green,  glossy 
black  and  brown 
crimson.  T  h  e 
wing  bow  is 
chestnut,  with  a 
metallic  green 
glossy  black 
wing  bar.  The 
ground  color  of 
the  hen  is  chest- 
nut Jbrown,  with 
beautiful  double 
lacing,  with 
metallic  green, 
glossy  black 
color.  To  give 
them  their  good 
qualities  we 
would  credit 
them  with  having 
the  finest  plum- 
age of  any  fowl. 
We  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  the 
feathered  tribe 
than  a  yard  of 
Indian  Games 
bred  to  the  re- 
quired standard. 
We  have  impor- 
ted two  yards  of 
these  beautiful 
birds  from  which 
the  above  de- 
scription  is 
broilers,  for  breast 


taken.    For  market,  for 
meat,  for  solidity  they  beat  all. 

Now,  to  our  readers,  we  will  ask  that  they 
notice  the  uniformity  of  expression  of  the  above 
letters.  Truly,  it  may  be  said,  that  where  there 
is  such  uniform  detail  the  breed  must  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  This  breed  is  hardy,  and  that 
is  an  important  point.  Had  the  writers  each 
known  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  would  have 
a  Game  article  more  cuts  would  have  been  sent, 
and  it  was  only  after  so  many  letters  came,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  we  decided  to  makeup  all 
the  letters  into  a  Game  article.  That  our  read- 
ers will  be  much  interested  we  feel  satisfied. 

The  pairof  Games  from  Sharp  &  Co.,  repre- 
sent the  cock  "Agitator,"  winner  of  second  at 
Crystal  Palace,  1888,  first  and  cup  at  Bristol 
and  first  and  cup  at  Davenport,  England.  The 
hen  "Lady  Whitfield."  won  first  at  Birmingham 
England,  and  the  cock  and  hen  won  first  at  the 
Buffalo  International  Exhibition.  Nearly  all  the 
prizes  at  Buffalo  were  won  by  birds  of  this 
firm. 

The  trio  of  Webster  have  won  in  England. and 
were  selected  as  the  best  in  the  breeders  yards 
in  England. 

The  flock  of  Kinter  &  Co.,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  flocks  ever  imported,  and  the  linn  is 
still  importing.     

AVe  call  attention  to  the  Hammonton  farms 
advertised  elsewhere.  Judge  Byrnes  has 
placed  them  on  the  market  in  order  to  get  the 
best  breeders  to  Hammonton,  which  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  poultry  industries. 
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[This  department  en  ables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Over  $225— C. H.  Perkins,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y.— 
"I  prize  your  publication  highly.  My  sales  for 
1889  exceed  $225,  and  they  have  grown  to  this 
from  reading  your  publications." 

Profit  on  84  Fowls. — J.  W.  Stevenson,  West- 
ville,  Ct.— I  will  state  that  my  net  profit  from 
eightv-four  fowls,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st, 
1889,  was  $150.92,  or  an  ave'rage  of  aoout  $1.80 
each. 

Turrets.— O.  Whitbeck,  Belvidere,  111.— 
"Noticing  the  "boast"  of  Mrs.  O.  T.  Gove,  I  am 
prompted  to  speak  myself.  November  30th  I 
killed  a  turkey,  between  six  and  seven  months 
old,  weighing  twenty-three  pounds,  and  have 
some  others  heavier." 

The  Whole  Bakery.— J.  Nepomuck,  Chica- 
go, 111— "The  Poultry  Keeper  don't  take  the 
cake  but  runs  away  with  the  whole  bakery.  The 
circulation  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  also  proves 
that  there  are  plenty  of  poultiymen  who  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it." 

Chopped  Clover.— F.  W.  Tower,  Lexington, 
Mass.— "I  have  been  trying  chopped  clover 
ro .ven,  mixed  with  the  feed,  as  a  warm  mush, 
and  think  the  idea  a  good  one.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  improves  With  each  number,  which  is 
filled  with  practical  information." 

Used  no  Moisture.— C.  A.  Elmer,  Fairton, 
N.  J.— "Your  paper  has  taught  me  all  I  know 
about  chickens, as  I  have  been  running  a  Poultry 
Keeper  incubator  since  July,  of  140  egg  capacity 
and  have  learned  to  raise  a  few  chickens  from 
each  hatch.  I  find  it  works  the  best  without  any 
moisture.  Am  now  building  one  of  300  egg 
capacity.  And  want  to  learn  all  I  can." 

Cut  Clover.— Porter  Churchill,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.— "You  can't  say  too  much  in  favor  of 
cut  clover  for  winter  feeding.  It  is  sure  to  bring 
you  lots  of  eggs  if  your  quarters  are  warm.  I  also 
think  sour  milk  and  bran  excellent.  My  liens 
are  laying  right  along,  and  my  neighbors  are 
wondering  why  their's  do  not  do  the  same.  I  tell 
them  It  is  because  they  do  not  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper." 

A  Big  Percentage— Jas.  Cox,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
— "I  have  great  success  with  a  very  roughly  con- 
structed Poultry  Keener  Incubator ;  best  hatch 
72  out  of  75 ;  several  "good  hatches  injured  by 
opening  door  to  'watch  them  come  out,'  but  I 
don't  do  that  now.  After  a  series  of  experiments 
I  give  no  moisture  for  ten  days ;  cold  water  pan 
for  next  five  days ;  then  fill  pan  with  hot  water 
daily  till  the  last  minute.  Have  abandoned 
spraying,  and  run  temperature  a  little  higher 
than  recommended.  Do  not  find  106°  (with 
moisture)  for  an  hour  or  two  at  all  injurious." 

About  Crossing.— W.  J.  Rentoul,  Wilming- 
ton. Del— "In  answers  to  correspondents,  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  January,  you  say  that  a 
cross  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  or  White  Wyan- 
dottes  on  Brahma  hen  will  produce  white  chicks. 
The  Wyandotte  cross  may,  but  I  crossed  pure 
White  Plymouth  Rock  cocks  on  pure  light 
Brahma  hens,  and  the  chicks  were  nearly  all 
barred  Plymouth  Rocks  in  color.  I  was  very 
much  surprised,  as  I  expected  a  large  number 
to  be  white." 

Made  His  Own  Incubator— E.  May,  Una 
dilla, Mich— "I  received  your  paper,  and  am 
much  pleased.  It  is  the  best  I  have  had  yet, 
and  I  have  now  in  the  house  fifteen  different 
papers.  I  received  Mr.  Jacobs'  incubator  plans, 
but  I  had  one  done  before  I  received  it.  Mine 
is  for  a  lamp,  and  I  have  constructed  a  turning 
tray,  which  makes  it  ever  so  much  handier.  My 
incubator  is  sixty-five  egg  capacity,  and  I  have 
eggs  in  it  now.  Will  tell  you  my  luck  after  the 
hatch." 

How  to  Keep  a  House  Clean  —Fred.  Lock- 
wood,  Stanwich,  Conn.— "On  account  of  an  ob- 
stacle, and  the  desire  to  get  the  second  story 
door  on  the  level  with  the  ground,  I  had  to 
build  the  back  side  of  my  hennery  on  a  slant  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  Over  this  slant  I 
hung  my  roosts  on  wires,  from  the  floor  beams, 
and  just  where  it  joins  the  floor,  I  set  posts  to 
the  floor  above,  and  on  these  posts  put  the  first 
row  of  perches.  Those  on  wires  need  tying  to 
stop  some  of  the  swing.  About  one  footout  on 
the  floor  I  set  a  2x5  inch  piece  on  the  two  inch 
side,  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  forming 
a  trough  to  catch  the  droppings, and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  clean  it  keeps  the  building,  and  what  a 
small  amount  stops  on  the  slant  under  the 
roosts,  and  how  easily  it  is  cleaned,  Put  this 
same  in  a  building  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  the 
slant  forming  the  partition,  and  the  place  behind 
it  as  a  sitting  room  would  b«  very  handy  I 
think." 


All  in  Plain  English.  —  Charles  E. 
Hager,  Wejlesley,  Massachusetts.  —  "Hav- 
ing read  some  of  your  papers  loaned  to  me 
I  find  them  the  best  I  ever  read.  A  person 
must  be  a  blockhead  who  cannot  see  the  reason 
why  they  fail,  when  it  is  printed  in  plain  En- 
glish right  before  them.  I  have  enlarged  in  the 
business  of  poultry  raising,  having  turned  and 
entirely  transformed  my  barn  inio  a  brooder 
house.  I  heat  by  the  Putnum  hot  water  system. 
My  incubator  is  the  Plymouth,  with  latest  im- 
provements." 

Tried  Them  All.— R.  H.  Dixon,  Canandai- 
gua,  N  Y.— "I  have  followed  your  suggestion  in 
sending  for  sample  copies  of  several  poultry 
papers,  und  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  of  no  use 
tome.  It  might  be  said  they  are  simply  'fuss 
and  feathers.'  One  page  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  gives  more  comfort  and  information 
than  many  of  the  so-called  poultry  papers.  Your 
invitation  to  the  public  to  inspect  your  broiler 
house  is  an  excellent  advertisement,  and  if  you 
can  stand  the  annoyance  it  will  surely  pay." 

The  Boy's  Work. — A.  S.  Kidder,  Terre 
Hante,  Indiana.— "Your  paper,  which  I  would 
not  miss  reading  for  twice  its  value,  came  last 
Tuesday,  and  has  been  read  overseveral  times 
by  me.  I  am  only  thirteen  years  old,  but  am 
deeply  interested  in  poultry.  Last  winter  I 
made  a  hot-water  incubator,  from  my  own 
plans,  which  hatched  first-rate.  My  hens  are  of 
all  kinds,  and  not  as  nice  as  a  pure  bred  ones, 
that  I  have  read  of.  I  have  bout  made  up  my 
mind  to  purchase  some  Light  Brahma  eggs  and 
keep  the  best." 

Made  His  Brooder— S.  E.  Bird,  Patchogue, 
N.  Y. — "I  will  say  here  that  I  have  made  a 
brooder  after  the  plans  in  November  Poultry' 
Keeper  and  I  can't  see  any  reason  why  the 
machine^should  not  work  well.  I  made  it  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  plan  called  for,  as  I  thought 
it  pretty  small.  It  will  cost  me  about  three  dol- 
lars for  the  stuff.  I  hatch  my  chickens  by  hen 
power  yet,  as  I  think  it  is  safest  unless  a  person 
has  plenty  of  time.  I  will  write  you  a  letter 
sometime  and  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  hen 
business." 

The  Broiler  Business.— W.  H.H.Bradbury, 
Hammonton.  N.  J. — "We  are  well  pleased  with 
our  'broiler  business'  thus  far,  and  with  the 
'chicken  business'  generally,  and  believe  it 
pays.-  Anyhow,  if  anybody  wants  to  buy  one- 
half  interest  in  our  business  just  as  it  stands,  he 
will  have  to  put  up  $500,  and  then  only  acquire 
one-half  of  the  live  stock  in  incubators  and 
other  personal  property  necessary  to  carry  it  on, 
and  use  only  of  buildings.  So  much  from  five 
old  hens  and  five  settings  of  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn 
eggs  as  a  "starter"  two  years  ago  last  March." 

How  to  Beat  the  Hawk.— J.  B.  Bothwell 
Breckenridge.  Mo. — "I  noticed  an  article  'How 
to  Beat  the  Hawk.'  I  have  caught  dozens  of 
them,  and  think  I  can  beatMr.Galbraith's  plan. 
I  take  a  pole, about  fourteen  feet  long,  and  fasten 
a  steel  trap  on  the  end,  by  two  large  staples,  and 
set  the  pole  up  along  a  fence  that  the  hawks  are 
in  the  habit  of  lighting  on,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
field,  or  wherever  the  hawk  uses,  and  can  catch 
him  every  time.  I  also  have  caught  two  horned- 
owls  in  my  hawk  traps.  I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  very  much.  This  is  the  first  copy  I 
have  seen  of  it." 

Ought  to  Divide.— Walter  Ellis.  Pleasant 
Plain,  Iowa. — "I  write  you  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived the  full  worth  of  my  money  invested 
as  subscription  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  the 
years  past,  in  w  hich  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
your  valuable  publication ;  also  well  paid  for  the 
time  spent  in  perusing  its  columns  of  interesting 
and  instructive  matter.  These  fellows  to  whom 
a  'year's  subscription  has  been  worth  $100  to 
them  should  divide  the  profits  with  yon,  for 
surely  it  looks  like  robbery  to  get  so  much,  for 
so  near  nothing.  How  can  you  stand  such  (flat- 
tery) as  this?  The  Keeper  is  good  enough  as 
far'as  it  goes  and  goes  far  enough." 

Lime  for  Poultry.— Q.  G.  Quinn.  Tioga  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y. — "Some  of  your  correspondents  say 
sulphur  is  good  for  chickens,  and  olhers  say  it  is 
not.  Two  years  ago  some  claimed  that  oyster 
shells  were  good  to  make  egg  shells,  but  others 
claimed  otherwise.  I  bought  some  shells,  and 
still  I  had  soft-shell  eggs.  This  fall  and  winter 
I  did  not  feed  any  shells,  but  put  one  handful 
of  starched  lime,  for  200  hens,  m  the  soft  feed, 
every  morning.  I  have  not  a  single  egg  with  a 
soft  shell  since  last  fall, and  only  one  sick  chicken 
At  other  times  I  lost  a  number  every  winter.  I 
found  the  best  remedy  and  the  cheapest,  if  a 
chicken  gets  sick,  to  cut  his  head  off. 

Good  Management.— C.  A.  Saxby,  Madison, 
South  Dakota. — "As  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  poultry,  and  not  seeing  very  much  from  South 
Dakota,  thought  I  would  give  you  a  little  of  my 
experience.  My  poultry  have  never  had  any 
oyster  shells,  bone  meal,  or  Douglass  mixture.  I 
use  no  ventilators  in  my  poultry  houses,  and  my 
buildings  are  very  warm  (I  have  over  200  fowls). 
Never  have  been  troubled  with  disease  in  my 
yards.  Here  are  a  few  points  that  I  adhere  to 
very  strictly :  1.  Give  my  personal  attention.  2. 
Plenty  of  (Jacob's)  grit,  and  cleanness.  3.  a  va- 
riety of  food  and  plenty  of  clover.  4.  Pure  water 
and  lots  of  exercise.  As  I  live  on  a  farm  my 
fowls  have  all  the  ranee  they  want.  T  believe 
fowls  that  have  free  range  are  better  than  those 
that  are  confined." 


The  Harper  Brooder.— J.  M.  Bowman, 
Nokesville,  Va. — "I  like  the  Harper  brooder  so  - 
well  that  I  am  making  another  one,  but  am  mak- 
ing an  improvement  on  the  moisture  cups.  In- 
stead of  having  them  soldered  on,  all  around  the 
pipes,  I  have  them  to  fit  only  half  way  around, 
but  large  enough  to  hold  the  same  quantity  of  ' 
water,  and  have  them  to  hook  on  the  pipe  so  that 
they  can  be  removed  for  cleaning  out,  etc.  The 
only  obiectional  feature  about  it.  is  that  the  top 
cannot  be  taken  off  to  clean  the  brood  chamber, 
and  eight  pipes  running  up  through  it  makes  it 
very  troublesome  to  clean  out  from  the  door  at 
the  side.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  first-class 
brooder,  and  Mr.  Harper  should  receive  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  public  for  offering  such  a  - 
good  machine  to  the  fraternity." 

A  Remarkable  Incubator  Pullet.— J.  S. 
Turner,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— "Will  you  please 
state  in  your  paper  if  it  is  a  common  occurence 
for  spring  pullets  to  moult  in  the  fall  after  they 
have  been  laying.  [Yes.— Ed.]  I  have  one 
hatched  the  latter  part  of  April,  in  an  incubator 
of  my  own  construction  under  very  remarkable 
circumstances.  I  put  thirty-six  eggs  in  the  in- 
cubator, and  during  the  period  of  incubation  the 
heat  was  up  as  high  as  120°,  and  often  110°.  On 
the  twenty-first  day  two  chicks  hatched.  I  cared 
for  those  two  little  orphans  as  if  they  were 
human.  In  the  last  part  of  August  one  of  them 
began  laying.  She  laid  twenty-two  eggs  and  be- 
came broody.  I  let  her  set  on  the  nest  two 
weeks,  and  then  broke  her  up.  She  then 
moulted.  Since  then  she  has  laid  about  two 
dozen  eggs.  Is  not  this  a  remarkable  hen." 

More  Light.— C.  G.  Cotton,  Quincy,  Mich.— 
"As  I  see  my  article  in  the  January  number,  on 
page  150,  headed  "Result  of  Cold,"  I  will  now 
answer  it  myself,  (if  the  editor  sees  fit)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
As  I  killed  the  hen  since  sending  it  for  publica- 
tion, it  was  not  the  result  of^cold,  but  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  windpipe,  on  one  side  of 
the  small  pipe  that  leads  to  the  lung,  was  about 
half  broken  into',  so  only  one  lung  was  used, 
but  I  think  she  was  as  good  to  lay  as  any  of 
them.  It  is  a  pity  to  keep  a  hen  around  that  has  ■ 
such  a  time  to  get  her  breath.  It  is  like  a  per- 
son with  the  phthisis.  As  I  have  had  it  I  know 
what  it  is.  I  would  like  to  write  more  but  I  be- 
lieve in  giving  everybody  a  chance.  [Resulted 
from  cold  all  the  same.— Ed.] 

Starting  to  Lay.— S.  S.  Waitright.  Acmeto- 
nia,  Pa.— My  chickens  have  commenced  to  lay 
this  week,  after  a  rest  since  last  August.  I  was 
getting  out  of  patience.  I  could  not  see  any  reason 
for  their  not  laying,  as  I  did  everything  that 
your  paper  said  when  they  were  moulting.  I 
did  not  expect  them  to  lay,  but  they  were 
through  moultiDg  soon  after  they  quit  laying  in- 
August.  We  are  raising  chickens  for  eggs,  and 
want  to  try  ond  have  them  all  laying  soon.  Last 
year  we  had  principally  Buff  Cochins.  This 
year  I  have  crossed  with  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horn roosters.  I  put.them  with  my  Game  and 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  a  few  Buff  Cochin 
pullets.  This  is  more  than  I  intended  to  write 
but  thought  a  beginner  might  say  some- 
thing and  any  improvement  you  can  make  in 
me  will  be  appreciated,  I  can  assure  you,  and 
believe  me  to  be  a  great  lover  of  the  Poultry; 
Keeper. 

Swelled  Head.— Mrs.  F.  L.  Avery,  East 
Pepperell,  Mass.— "We  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  best  of  all  poultry  papers.  This  is  how 
I  successfully  treat  swelled  head,  and  always- 
take  it  at  the  commencement,  when  bubbles  in 
the  eye  are  first  seen:  One  cup  vinegar,  one 
tablespoon  salt, one  tablespoon  aluni(powdered), 
and  half  a  teaspoon  black  pepper.  Put  all  in  a, 
bowl  and  set  in  a  dish  of  hot  water.  Apply  to- 
the  head  and  face  very  hot.  Also  get  some  up- 
their  nostrils,  and  a  little  down  their  throat.  I 
use  a  little  soft  swab,  tied  to  a  stick,  as  I  apply- 
too  hot  to  take  cloth  in  fingers.  Biddy  seems  to 
enjoy  it  unless  it  gets  in  her  eyes.  Apply  night 
and  morning;  sometimes  one  or  two  applica- 
tions are  enough.  We  have  had  a  sorry 
time  with  rouD  in  its  various  forms.  When 
there  is  canker  use  carbolic  acid,  or  tannin, 
on  the  spots,  and  In  a  day  or  two  they  can  be 
taden  off .  Castor  oil.  glycerine,  spirits  turpen- 
tine and  carbolic  acid,  mixed,  make  a  good  ap- 
plication for  sore  head." 

To  Kill  Hawks.— J.  F.  Haddon,  Delaney, 
Ark— "Please  let  me  give  your  readers  my  way 
of  killing  hawks,  which  acts  like  a  charm.  The 
gun  I  use  is  a  No.  12  double-barrel  shot  gun. 
loaded  with  small  size  turkey  shot,  or  No.  4 
squirrel  shot,  (I  prefer  the  former).  When  Mr. 
Hawk  alights  about  the  place,  out  of 
your  shot,  first  calculate  the  distance,  see 
whether  you  can  get  near  enough  without  his 
seeing  you.  If  you  can't  then  turn  the  muzzle 
of  your  gun  down,  cock  the  right-hand  barrel, 
holding  the  thumb  on  the  hammer,  with  the 
finger  on  the  trigger.  Start  on  a  fast  run,  in  a . 
circle,  and  gradually  get  nearer  your  game,  till 
you  think  you  are  within  sixty  or  eighty  yards, 
then  stop  quickly,  and  the  sooner  you  can 
shoot  the  better."  If  you  don't  kill  with  the 
first  barrel  try  him  with  the  next  as  he 
flies  away.  I  have  killed  them  seventy  and 
eighty  yards,  with  a  number  12  gun  and  have 
never  missed  a  shotso  far.  You  must  make  a- 
good  calculation  of  the  distance  and  the  best 
way  to  do  all  these  things  is  to  be  quick.  Try 
this  mode  brother  poultryman  and  farmers,  and 
report  your  success  next  winter. 
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KNAPP  BROS., 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

-:-ANl>:- 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Best  laying  variety  known.  Most  popular  general 
purpose  fowl.  1 

HAVE  LOKfi  STOOD  AT  THE  HEAD. 
Champions  of  the  world  and  still  another 
Sweeping  Victory  at  the  great  Buffalo  Inter- 
national, Sept.  3d  to  I3th,  1889.  On  W.  IV  s,  breed- 
ing pen  1st  and  2nd.  cock  1st  and  2d,  hen  1st  and  2nd, 
cock'l  1st  and  2d,  pullet  1st  and  2nd,  and  all  specials, 
including  the  grand  special  for  largest  and  best 
display  in  Spanish  class.  On  W.  Ws,  breeding  pen 
1st  and  2nd,  cock  1st,  hen  1st  and  2nd,  cock'l  2nd, 
Birds  of  our  breeding  in  the  hands  of  onrselves  and 
customers  have  won  highest  honors  at  all  the 
leading  shows  since  1883.  Finer  stock  this  fall  and 
more  of  it  than  ever  before.  If  you  want  the  best 
in  exhibition  or  breeding  stock  write  to  us.  10- 
page  catalogue  free,  giving  highest  prize  record 
ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  anr  variety.  Address, 
KiKT-AJfJEr*  BROS., 

Box  501,  FxlBIUS,  ST.  V. 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Langshans,  P.  Roeks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  (J.  B.  and  W.  0.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hainburgs. 
Laced  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games,  B.  B.  B.  Game 
Bant.,  W.Onineas,  Pekin  Ducks:  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

Bf.  Y.  Champion  Exhibition  Games- Silver 
Duckwings,  B.  B.  Red.$  Red  Piles  and  Malays; 
Andalusians,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Jap., 
Bantams,K.  SilverPoIish:  Eggs, ?3. Imported 
Dark  Brahmas,  Pekin  Bantams:  Eggs  $4. 
I  won  1$  1st  and  special -premiums  at  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1886. 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


II 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
ceiits  each . 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


AT 

reasonable 
PRICES. 


FINE  EARLY  CHICKS 

LT.  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 
WHITE  &  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Low  Express  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
JOE  GRAVES.  Agt.  American  Express. 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  own 

Bone,  Meal, 
WII  I  I' U  Oyster  Shells, 
liranam  Flour  &  Corn..inth9 
(F.Wilson's 
Patent). 


MILL1 


lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWElt  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
mat  on  application.  WILSON  BKOS.  Easton.  Pa, 


$10.00  IK  GOLD! 

I  will  give  this  amount  for  the  highest  scoring  bird 
(Indian  Games)  from  eggs  purchased  from  me.  Write 
for  particulars.  P.  A.YV  ebster,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  "We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton, 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHES 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Sehwarz,MTg.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 

NIAGARA  RIVER  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N .  Y. 


WILLAUD  KNAPP'S 
-BLACK  MINORCAS^ 

At  Detroit  and  Buffalo's  International  Fairs.  Won 
every  first  and  second  prize  (except  one)  at  each.  I 
have  never  lost  1st  and  2nd  on  breeding  pen. 
Young  stock  for  sale,  bred  from  Standard  Weiglil 
Fowls.   Circular  Free. 

WILLARD  KNAPP,  FBa°*us40N% 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  G AM ES ! a. $: 


S.  C.  W.  Leghs,  Wht.  Minorcas,  Laced  Wyandottes, 
Rouen,  Brazilian,  Pekin  jfc  BlacK  Cayuga  ducks.  Send 
for  prices, etc.      P.  A.  Webster, Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


RiSch  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS  Wit 
ANCONAS  hf:  DORKINGS.  ?e8&pefor 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,    -    -    -  Pottsville,  Pa. 


jy^TURKEY, DUCK  &  GOOSE  FARM 

^BMkSnn  birds  ready  for  sale.  Mammoth  Bronze 
— MbiJETurkeys,  i>ekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  Toulouse 
&  Embden  (ieese,  White  Head  Brants, L.Brah, Langs 
Wyans,P.Rks.  Cir.  free.  D.A.Stoner, Morocco, Ind. 


FINF  PUirUFNQ  FOK  SAEE  at  a  bargain 
rlllL  UnlL.rVL.no  ofthe  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  EANOSHANS.  LIGHT 
BRAHIHAS.PL YMOUTH  ROCKS.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  I,E(illOK\S.  BLACK  BI  FF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DECKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,  great 

Bock  Island  Show,  Not.  30.  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkevs.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to 98'^.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Slated  lor  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  MENGEB,  DeKalb,  111. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  f^^^l 
Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop'r.,  Delavan,  Wis. 


G 


heap  poultry  farms  in  Hammonton.  N. 
J.  R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  N.  J 
CIRCULAR  FREE. 


The  Qneen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  ?25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Send  2  cent 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

CP  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  f»  r  Chick  Feed 
.  O.  For  Cholera.  O.O.For  Lice.  u.l.ForChicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa.. 


FOR  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  leading  kinds  of 
pure  chickens,  also  B.  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese, 
Scocth  Terrier  dogs  and  ferrets.  Address  the  veteran, 
and  old  reliable  breeder,  W.  II.  TODD.Vermfllion, 
Ohio,  for  free  circular  and  informationr 


THE-i- 


-i-OF-i 


i 

The  new  hook,  by  Felch,  Babcock  &  Lee;  fully  illus- 
trated; invaluable  to  all  who  exhibit,  breed,  buy  or 
sell  thoroughbred  poultry.   Price  $1.00. 

J.  HENRY  LEE. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Get  my  mammoth  cir- 
cular of  poultry  &  live 
stock  cuts,  oy  enclosing 
stamp,  it  will  surely  pay 
you.  Address, 
JOHN  W.CAIIGHEY 
49  5th  Ave. ,  Pittsburg,  t  a. 


LADIE 

YOUR  CHOICE. 


800,000  DEMEST  OOftSETS 
100,000  SHOULDER  BRACES 
100,000  Stocking  Supporters 


A  Reliable  House! 


Every  lady  has  heard  of  MME.  DEMOREST.  Hep 
I  name  is  a  by-word  in  every  house  in  the  land.  Her 
I  celebrated  Patterns  have  Deen  in  use  over  iO  years. 
I  We  are  the  publishers  of  the  well-known  publication, 

Mme.  Morest's  Illustrated  Montniy  FasMon  Journal 

I  and  we  wish  to  increase  its  circulation  200,000  copies 
during  the  next  90  days,  and  to  that  end  we  will  give 

j  away  to  new  subscribers  


Demorest  Celeb'd  Corsets  O 
"      Shoulder  Braces 
"  Stocking  Supporters 


The  MME.  D15MOKEST  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLST 
FASHION  JOURNAL  is  a  36  page  paper,  beautifully 
illustrated,  coveringevery  possible  Held  of  Fashions 
Fancy  Work,  Home  Decorations,  Cooking,  etc., 
each  department  being  under  the  special  supervision 
of  the  best  known  contributors.  It  is  besides  re- 
plete with  matters  of  interest  to  mothers*  and  is 
furthermore  filled  with  Illustrations,  stories, 
sketches,  humor  and  matters  of  general  Interest, 


FREE 


.8Izes  18  to  SO. 
Give  your  Corset 
Measure.  


Every  line  of  reading  Is  carefully  guarded  by  an 
editor,  who  receives  $5,000  per  annum,  and  noth- 
ing is  published  in  its  columns  but  the  bestand  purest 
reading  matter.  It  may  bo  admitted  to  any  house- 
hold and  your  children  may  read  It  as  well  os  you.  It 
numbers  among  its  subscribers  the  wives  of  thousands 
of  clergymen  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  best 
Fashion  paper  published  In  the  world.  It  tells  you 
"What  to  Wear"  "When  and  How  to  Wear  It." 
It  gives  you  all  the  latest  styles  in  Ladies'  Hats,  Bonnets, 
etc.  It  is  always  abreast  of  the  times,  and  everything 
within  its  pages  is  new  and  original.  It  also  contains 
the  latest  Fashion  news  from  abroad  by  our  Special 
London  and  Paris  correspondents. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  ppirn 
Be  Mme.taoresf  Corset  IIUjJj 

Bend  us  60  Cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
our  JOURNAL  and  25  cents  additional  to  pay  postage 
and  packing,  ?5  CENTS  in  all,  and  we  will  mail 
you  one  of  these  handsome  COSSETS  FREE. 


SHOULDER  ERASES 

AND 

Stocking1  Supporters 

Bend  us  50  Cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  our  JOURNAL,  and  25  Cents  additional  to  pay 
postage  and  packing.  ?6  Cents  in  all,  and  we  will  mall  you  these  two  articles.  One  Pair  of 
SIIOILBER  BRACES  and  One  Pair  of  STOCKING  SUPPORTERS  FREE  I 


How  To  Obtain  I  DIID  f|[< 
Two  Articles: I  flfl I II  Uf 


FREE 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS 


REMEMBER  THERE  IS  NO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THESE  OFFERS. 

We  do  exactly  as  we  guarantee.  Our  house  has  been  established  for  over  40  years,  and 
we  can  refer  yon  to  any  Commercial  Agency,  Bank.  Express  Office  or  Business  Firm  in  the 
land.  Make  all  remittances  either  by  Draft,  Postal  Note,  .Money  Order,  or  Ri-gistered  Letter. 
When  postal  note  is  not  procurable,  send  stamps.   Address  all  communications  to 

i'HE  DEMOREST  FASHION  &  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
1 7  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

This  offer  should  be  taken  advantage  of  at  once  as  we  will  give  away  no  more  than  100,000 
of  each  article.  SHOW  THIS  TO  Y0UH  FRIENDS.  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 


W.  P.,  Seneca,  Mo. — Do  you  know  any  person 
that  breeds  peacocks  and  '  pheasants,  and  has 
eggs  and  birds  for  sale  ? 

We  do  not. 


C.  J.  0..  Galion,  Ohio.— If  any  of  your  readers 
have  used  the  Andrews  hatcher  will  they  please 
give  experience  ? 

Will  our  readers  please  oblige? 


J.  F.  M.,  Jr.,  Brownells,  Mo  —I  have  been 
cooking  rabbits  for  meat.  Will  this  answer  the 
purpose  of  beef  ? 

Yes. 


F.  G.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.— 1.  Is  it  better  to  cross 
a  year  old  male  with  a  two  year  old  female  ? 
Do  you  know  any  better  age  for  size  and 
strength?  2.  Do  you  know  of  any  large  white 
or  cream  color  game  male  birds  with  orange 
legs,  if  so  where  can  they  be  had?  What  should 
you  call  them  ?  3.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
White  Java  is  made  up  of  ? 

1.  The  ages  are  correct  formating.  2.  White 
'games  have  yellow  legs.  Apply  to  T.  W.  Lud- 
low, Yonkers,  N.  Y.  3.  It  is  claimed  tc  be  a 
"sport"  of  the  Black. 


F.  L.,  Stanwich,  Conn.— 1  Cannot  you  give 
us  one  sure  cure  for  the  grey  lice  on  chicks  and 
hens.  A  sure  dead  shot  without  the  pro's  and 
con's.  I  think  the  application  should  be  made 
on  the  fowl  as  lice  will  hardly  stop  around  the 
building  so  long  as  a  feast  of  poultry  is  near. 
One  can  lose  a  good  number  of  chicks  while  ex- 
perimenting with  all  the  remedies  in  Poultry 
Keeper  and  the  "Special"  before  he  gets  ridof 
the  lice,  and  then  not  know  what  killed  them. 
2.  What  color  will  the  chicks  be  from  a  cross  of 
Light  Brahma  cock  and  Plymouth  Rock  hen  and 
vice  versa.  3.  Will  land  plaster  be  injurious  to 
chicks  in  the  brooders.  1  find  it  absorbs  the 
small  and  ihe  droopings  sweep  off  clean,  and  a 
little  goes  a  long  way. 

1.  Grease  heads  and  necks,  close  to  skin,  and 
dust  with  insect  powder.  2.  They  usually  re- 
semble the  male.  3.  It  is  excellent. 


A.  G.,  Pendleton,  Indiana.— Please  answer  in 
March  Poultry  Keeper  the  best  way  to  pre- 
pare and  ship  broilers  to  New  York,  in  winter, 
and  summer?  Distance  1000 miles. 

Simply  dry  pick  them,  removing  only  the 
feathers,  pack  in  barrels,  and  send  by  express. 
In  summer  it  is  best  not  to  ship  so  far. 

A.  H.,  South  Easton,  Pa.— I  killed  a  White 
Brahma  hen  the  other  day.  On  opening  her  I 
was  surpassed  to  find  nine  full-sized  eggs,  with 
a  natural  shell  covering  each  one  ot  them. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  such  a  hen  is  fit  to  eat?  The 
hen  always  came  for  its  meals,  but  never  would 
roost,  moping  about. 

She  was  fat,  could  not  fly,  and  was  fit  for 
food. 

F.  E.  J.,  Decatur,  111.— Please  inform  me  if 
there  is  a  breed  of  fowls  called  Buff  Wyandottes? 
There  is  no  such  breed. 

H.  P.  K.,  Fort  Missoula.  Mon.— You  may  an- 
swer my  question  in  regard  to  the  best  breed  of 
hens  for  our  climate  iu  your  next  issue,  if  you  so 
desire. 

There  is  no  best  breed,  but  we  believe  the 
Brahmas  or  Wyandottes  excellent  for  your  cli- 
mate. 

W.  S.,  Rockland,  Mass.— Will  you  please  in- 
form us  in  your  next  number  of  Poultry 
Keeper  the  rulable  amount  of  room  it  requires 
to  raise  one  hundred  broilers, in  the  winter? 

At  Hammonton,  N,  J.,  one  hundred  broilers 
are  raised  on  a  space  5x8  feet. 

J.  F.  Miller.  Brussells,  Mo.— I  am  going  into 
the  poultry  business,  and  have  bought  a  great 
many  eggs  and  chickens  of  the  best  breeds.  I  am 
building  yards  fifty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 

-feet  long.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate ten  hens?  I  am  not  after  free  ad- 
vertisements. I  am  buying  fowls  and  not  after 
advertising  fowls  for  sale,  but  would  like  for 
some  of  the  breeders  of  fine  fowls  to  send  me 
some  of  their  catalogues.  I  have  bought  a  trio 
of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  they  are  but  little 
larger  than  my  Leghorns.  I  think  they  should 
be  as  large  as  the  barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  How 
large  should  they  be? 
The  yards  are  probably  large  enough.  Wil] 

;  advertisers  send  him  circular,  as  we  give  name 
in  full. 

J.  A.  W., Brighton,  111.— 1.  Is  wood  ashes  in- 
jurious to  fowls  usedondiopping  platform?  2.  Is 


free  access  to  oats  too  fattening  for  laying  hens 
with  soft  food  in  the  morning? 

1.  They  are  too  alkaline  and  caustic.  2.  Birds 
should  never  have  free  access  to  grain. 

Subscriber.— Is  there  no  way  to  tell  when  I  am 
getting  good  stock?  I  see  mentioned  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  that  you  have  the  Standard. 

Only  by  study  and  comparison.  We  have  the 
Standard,  at  $1.00. 

C.  M.  N.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.— Are  craeklins  or 
pork  scraps  good  for  laying  hens  and  chickens  ? 

They  convain  usually  about  30  per  cent,  of  fat, 
and  we  do  not  recommend  them. 

C.  B.,  N.  H. — I  have  a  pen  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  ten  of  them  in  a  pen  10x12  feet.  They 
have  roup  in  mild  form,  just  coming  on,  and 
this  is  what  I  do  for  them,  and  I  want  to  know  if 
I  am  doing  right :  I  give  Greeley  Roup  Cure,  and 
sponge  their  head,  beak  and  eyes  with  Castile 
soap  suds,  and  put  pepper  and  carbolic  acid  in 
their  drinking  water. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  remedy  is  as  good  as 
most  remedies. 

M.  P.  C,  Perris,  Cal.— I  wish  to  know  how  the 
Houdans  rank  as  layers. 
They  are  non-sitters  and  good  layers. 

J.  H.  P.,  Lincoln,  Neb.— Last  spring  I  got  a 
setting  of  Light  Brahmas,  and  have  raised  three 
pullets  and  one  cockerel.  Will  it  do  to  mate 
them? 

It  may  be  done  one  season,  but  should  not  be 
continued. 

J.B.,  Philadelphia.— How  can  I  tell  the  sex  of 

geese? 

The  female  has  a  coarse  voice,  while  that  of 
the  male  is  fine.  The  male  is  heavier  on  the 
neck,  and  more  masculine  in  appearance. 

0.  W.  E.,  Hillsboro,  Tex— 1.  Do  pure-bred 
Golden  Wyandottes  sometimes  throw  single 
combs?  2.  'Can  healthy  fowls  be  raised  from 
stock  of  the  same  parentage?  3.  If  a  change  is 
made  should 't  be  done  through  the  male? 

1.  It  sometimes  happens.  2.  By  judicious  se- 
lection it  may  be  done.  3.  Yes. 

J.McF.,  Northville.  Mich.— 1.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  any  Narragansett  turkeys?  2. 
1  put  140  hens  in  confinement,  in  November, 
giving  them  a  run  of  40x8  feet,  however.  Their 
apartments  are  8x11%.  I  feed  wheat,  oats,  car- 
rots, bone-meal,  etc.,  but  have  not  gotten  any 
eggs  as  yet.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason?  My 
hens  are  healthy  and  happy. 

1.  We  know  of  no  one  who  breeds  them.  2. 
Birds  are  probably  too  fat. 

Wire  netting  is  cheap,  strong,  and  wil 
last.  Peter  Duryee  &  Co. :  215  Greenwich  St. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. ,  are  considered  head- 
quarters for  poultry  supplies  of  that  kind, 
and  they  know  just  what  poultrymen  want. 
Wire  netting  saves  time,  labor  and  expense. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

(Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams.  Ham- 
monton, ]Sreiv  Jersey.) 


Thep.e  is  a  vast  difference  between  croupy 
roup  and  the  chronic  trouble  called  roup.  A 
fresh  cold  usually  results  in  swelled  head  and 
eyes  and  frequently  in  a  rattling  noise  in  the 
throat  and  lungs.  If  heroic  measures  are 
used  at  once,  the  bird  may  be  relieved.  It 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm  room,  the  head 
and  eyes  bathed  with  hot  salt  and  water,  and 
a  pill  of  lard,  sulphur  and  red  pepper  given. 
We  have  cured  several  severe  cases  in  this 
way.  If  the  lungs  are  seriously  affected  death 
usually  follows  in  a  few  hours.  In  many  in- 
stances the  cold  is  not  noticed  until  it  becomes 
chronic,  when  the  upper  mandible  is  con- 
stantly wet  from  the  discharge,  and  the  odor 
is  exceedingly  offensive.  Various  remedies 
are  sold  for  the  cure  of  roup  in  this  form, but 
we  have  little  faith  in  any  of  them,  having 
tried  a  great  many.  In  common  stock  the 
labor  is  more  than  the  stock  is  worth,  and 
even  if  the  trouble  is  somewhat  relieved  it  is 
liable  to  return  at  any  time,  and  the  eggs 
hatched  from  such  hens  are  not  worth  hav- 
ing. If  pure  breeds  are  so  troubled  one  feels 
like  trying  to  save  them,  but  in  place  of  dos- 
ing with  roup  remedies  feed  a  generous  diet, 
keep  birds  iu  warm  quarters  by  themselves 
to  prevent  its  spreading.  Sunlight  is  above 
all  things  necessarv  to  a  speedy  recovery. 


Coal  tar  placed  in  the  drinking  water  is  a 
tonic  and  extremely  beneficial  in  chronic 
roup.  If  Mrs.  Curtis  will  observe  the  treat- 
ment above  mentioned  and  be  sure  that  her 
hen  house  is  free  from  holes  and  draughts  at 
night  she  will  soon  eradicate  the  roup. 

We  believe  new  corn  to  be  the  cause  of  so 
much  diarrhoea  in  young  chicks.  During  the 
past  month  numerous  letters  have  come  to  us 
in  regard  to  the  heavy  loss  of  chicks  from  two 
to  three  weeks  old.  Upon  examining  the 
ground  feed  we  found  the  corn  had  a  ragged, 
musty  appearance  and  odor,  the  kernels 
seemed  torn  instead  of  ground,  and  upon 
mixing  it  became  pasty.  In  many  instances 
the  commercial  ground  meat  used  is  too  oily 
also.  By  changing  the  feed  and  omittiDg  the 
meat,a  change  for  the  better  has  been  noticed. 
An  even  temperature  in  the  brooder  is  all  im- 
portant, while  the  chicks  are  so  small.  Too 
much  glass  is  a  mistake  frequently  made  iu 
putting  up  a  brooder  house.  We  will  not 
argue  the  point  with  numerous  poultry  rais- 
ers as  to  the  quality  of  artificial  hatched 
poultry.  The  use  of  incubator  and  brooder 
having  become  too  general.  A  member  from 
"way  back''  asked  us  the  other  day  if  we 
thought  incubator  herTs  would  lay  eggs.  We 
replied  with  a  solemn  face,  they  are  supposed 
to. 

A  correspondent  asks  "which  is  the  best 
breed  for  broilers  and  eggs:  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  Brahmas?  We  prefer  a  cross  of  the  two 
breeds  for  broilers  and  eggs  as  well.  He 
complains  of  excessive  fat  in  the  Plymouth 
Rock;  this  will  be  the  trouble  with  Brahmas 
also,  unless  particular  attention  is  given  to 
feed  and  exercise  (no  "chicken  gymnasium" 
this  time).  We  find  clover,  oat  meal,  mid- 
dlings and  bran  the  best  feed  for  Brahmas; 
never  as  much  as  they  want,  and  a  lively 
scratch  for  a  noon  meal  which  is  vei~y  scant. 
Brahmas  are  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  we  are  now  breeding  them  with 
shorter  legs  than  formerly,  and  like  them 
much  better. 

In  January  number,  Ladies  Department, 
last  part  of  first  article  should  read:  "We 
have  saved  hundreds  of  sick  chicks  by  care- 
ful nursing,  instead  of  "W  e  have  seven  hun- 
dred sick  chicks  by  careful  nursing." 

We  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Jacob's  article  on 
the  "S150  capital  "  It  has  ever  been  our 
effort  to  show  the  shady  as  well  as  the  sunny 
side  of  the  poultry  business.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  G.  D.  Bartley  in  many  things  that  he 
says  in  reply  to  Mr.  Jacob's  article.  With 
some  people  poultry  raising  can  never  be 
a  success.  We  have  in  mind  one  man  who 
has  tried  hatching  with  hens  and  given  them 
up  in  disgust,  next  no  less  than  six  different 
kinds  of  incubators  were  used  with  little  bet- 
ter success,  and  still  he  is  trying.  This  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule  usually  after  one  sea- 
sons failure  the  business  is  given  up  and  con- 
demned. One  thing  is  certain,  he  who  em- 
barks in  the  poultry  business  needs  courage 
and  firmness.  If  you  undertake  to  supply 
pure-bred  fowls  eggs  and  general  poultry 
supplies  you  can  count  upon  more  insolence 
to  the  square  inch  in  letters  than  you  imag- 
ined the  whole  English  language  contained. 
You  must  be  able  to  supply  everything.from 
a  pair  of  wing  straps  to  a  setting  of  capon 
eggs  at  the  lowest  price  and  duplicate  the 
order  if  sixteen  chicks  are  not  hatched  from 
fifteen  eggs.  If  you  send  a  bird  that  scores 
up  in  the  ninties  for  $3. 00, you  must  be  making 
enormous  profits  and  so  it  goes.  Reasonable 
complaints  always  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion but  insulting  and  untruthful  letters  are 
consigned  to  tha  waste  basket  unanswered.  It 
has  been  our  privilege  to  meet  with  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. To  such  we  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  write  for  any  information  they  desire. 

R.  S.  ARTHUR,  Salem,  Ohio.— We  find  tht, 
best  bird  for  caponizingto  be  a  Laced  Wyan- 
dotte. So  far,  he  is  the  largest  bird  in  our- 
flock.  He  is  not  a  year  old  yet.  Was  capon- 
ized  in  September, and  weighs  twelve  pounds 
at  the  present  writing.  Do  not  use  any 
large-comb  breeds.  Caponizing  is  said  to  stop 
the  comb  and  wattles  from  growing.  This 
is  not  always  the  case.  We  have  recently 
seen  a  capon,  part  Leghorn,  with  an  enor- 
mous comb,  and  upon  opening  him  found  him 
to  be  a  perfect  capon.  Use  Brahmas, 
or  Cochins  cross-bred  and  you  will  have  a 
fine  stocky  kind.  They  should  be  caponized 
as  soon  as  sex  can  be  determined  upon. 


